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LADY  OF  THE  MANOR. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


Ninth  Commandment. —  TTiou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  Neighbour. 

"The  offences  of  the  tongue,  and  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  this  little  member,  is  the  subject,  my  dear  young 
people,  to  which  we  are  this  day  led  by  the  command- 
ment that  is  now  to  be  considered,"  said  the  lady  of  the 
manor,  looking  affectionately  round  on  her  young 
friends,  who  were  once  more  gathered  about  her.  "This 
precept,  viz. '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour,'  is  ofextensive  signification,  and  not  only  for- 
bids actual  falsehoods  and  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tions, but  all  exaggerations  and  careless  misstatements 
even  of  the  slightest  facts.  And  hence  tiie  best  of  per 
sons  have  found,  that,  inasmuch  as  that  every  one  is  lia- 
ble to  misconceptions,  the  safest  and  surest  way  to  pre- 
vent any  breaches  of  the  ninth  commandment,  is,  to 
avoid  much  mention  of  their  neighbours'  concerns,  and 
all  unnecessary  interferences  with  theaffairs  of  others. 

"  The  scourges  and  lashes  of  the  tongue,"  proceeded 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  have,  no  doubt,  their  use  in  so- 
ciety, and  have  been  employed,  and  still  are  so,  in  check- 
ing gross  evils,  and  bringing  secret  sins  to  light;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  full  as  often  the  instruments 
of  evil  as  of  good ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they  belong  not  to  the 
panoply  of  Christian  warfare  thus  described  by  the  Apos- 
tle.—JrAere/ore  take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day^  ^ 
and,  having  done  all,  to  stand.  Stand  therefore, 
having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  aiid  having 
on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness;   and  your  feet 
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shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gosjel  of  peace; 
above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye 
shallbe  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 
And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  (Eph.  vi.  13 — 17.) 

"  And  now,  my  beloved  young  people,  having  briefly 
stated  the  motives  which  religion  suggests  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  tongue,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  you  some  of 
my  own  views  on  the  state  of  conversation  in  general  in 
this  country. 

"  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  a  gossipping  disposi- 
tion is  now  confined  to  low  life,  and  that  the  genuine 
spirit  of  it  is  rarely  found  in  any  higher  circle  than  the 
milliner's  shop.  But  this  appears  to  me  an  error ;  and 
although  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  tittle-tattle  which  sel- 
dom creeps  into  polished  life,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  is  not  a  single  order  or  denomination  of  men,  from 
the  courtiers  who  attend  the  royal  levee,  to  the  shoe- 
black in  the  corner  of  the  street,  which  has  not  its  appro- 
priate gossip  and  its  petty  calumnies. 

"  Gossip  and  tittle-tattle,  disguised  with  the  cloak  of  pre- 
tended charity  and  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  a  neigh- 
bour's soul,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present 
state  of  religious  society.  The  University  has  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  tittle-tattle  of  its  own,  with  an  appropriate 
language.  There  is  another  sort  of  tittle-tattle  at  cleri- 
cal meetings  ;  and  another  where  many  military  men  are 
found.  Persons  bred  to  the  law  and  to  physic  have  each 
their  appropriate  gossip,  independent  of  all  discussions 
of  that  general  kind  which  may  be  useful  to  them  in 
their  professions.  The  higher  and  lower,  the  elegant 
and  coarser  orders  of  females,  have  each  their  tea-table 
scandal.  Seminaries  of  instruction  are,  in  general,  deep- 
ly infected  with  this  low  spirit  of  tittle-tattle ;  and  the 
halls  of  the  senate,  and  the  very  courts  of  kings,  are  as 
deeply  infected  M'ith  this  evil  spirit  as  the  tepid  atmo- 
sphere of  the  laundry  and  the  workshop  of  the  tailor. 
,  And  the  unconverted  man,  in  every  situation  and  rank 
of  life,  is  nearly  as  incapable  of  refraining  from  this 
kind  of  pastime,  as  he  would  be  to  live  without  bread 
or  v/ater  " 
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The  5'oung  ladies  smiled  at  this  assertion  of  their  in- 
structress; not,  indeed,  because  they  questioned  its  truth, 
but  at  the  new  view  which  it  gave  them  of  society — a 
view  which  brought  conviction  with  it  to  all  those  who 
had  seen  any  thing  of  the  world.  "  But  may  I  ask  you, 
my  dear  Madam,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  "  how 
you  would  define  the  word  gossip  or  tittle-tattle  ?" 

"  Gossip  is  no  other,"  returned  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
"than  the  repetition  of  such  unimportant  matters  as  take 
place  in  the  families  of  our  acquaintance,  or  as  affect 
their  affairs.  This  kind  of  conversation  is  always  unim- 
proving ;  and  it  is  more  or  less  sinful,  according  to  the 
feelings  by  which  it  is  dictated,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  uttered.  When  retailed  without  excitement  of  any 
kind,  and  merely  from  the  love  of  talking,  it  is  inexpres 
sibly  dull ;  and  when  dictated  by  evil  passions,  which  is 
most  commonly  the  case,  it  becomes  decidedly  injurious 
to  all  who  hear  it :  and,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  if  it  does  not 
excite  bad  passions  in  the  hearer,  it  fills  his  mind  with  a 
sort  of  rubbish  which  leaves  little  room  for  more  useful 
matter. 

"But,  inasmuch,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
"as  I  have  a  very  striking  narrative  by  me,  wherein 
these  matters,  to  wit,  the  faults  of  the  tongue,  are  largely, 
discussed,  and  their  sad  consequences  very  plainly  set 
forth,  I  shall  say  the  less  beforehand,  but  refer  you  to 
my  manuscript  for  my  further  opinion  on  these  sub 
iects." 

The  sight  of  a  manuscript  always  pleased  the  young 
people;  and  while  the  lady  was  unfolding  it,  one  of  them 
ventured  to  say,  that  slie  thought  it  impossible  that  any 
character  she  might  hereafter  meet  with  should  please 
her  so  well  as  that  of  Frederick  Falconer. 

"Well,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  we  shall  see.  But 
I  apprize  you  that,  thougli  I  am  about  to  introduce  you 
into  a  large  society,  there  is  but  one  individual  in  that 
society  whose  character  can  be  at  all  compared  with 
your  favourite  Frederick." 

She  then  spread  the  paper  before  her,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows,— 

AS 
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Clara  Lnshington's  Account  of  herself;  related  dur 
ing  the  course  of  a  long  illness,  to  a  tender  and  pi- 
ous Friend,  who  was  her  constant  companion. 

"  I  was  born  in  the  province  of  Delhi  in  the  East  In- 
dies. My  father  was  an  officer,  high  in  the  Company's 
service ;  and  my  mother  a  native  of  Cashmire,  born  of 
mussulmaun  parents,  and  never,  as  I  have  reason  to 
fear,  convinced  of  the  errors  of  that  faith. 

"  From  such  an  ill  assorted  union,  much  domestic  hap- 
piness was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected,  neither,  as  I 
well  remember,  did  much  result. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  the  station,  at  which  I  was  born, 
my  parents  having  left  it  while  I  was  too  young  to  take 
much  notice.  When  I  first  became  conscious  of  my  ex- 
istence, I  was  living  with  them  at  Cawnpore,  an  Euro- 
pean station  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  about  eight  hundred  miles  above  Calcutta. 

"  Cawnpore  is  the  largest  station,  with  the  exception 
of  Calcutta,  on  that  side  of  India ;  consisting,  first  of  £. 
black  or  native  town,  a  barrack  for  European  infantry,  a 
second  for  artillery,  a  third  for  European  cavalry,  and  a 
fourth  for  native  cavalry;  the  whole  forming  a  line  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  nearly  seven  miles,  the  country 
in  the  rear  of  and  between  these  several  stations  for  regi- 
ments being  sprinkled  with  gentlemen's  houses,  stand- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  in  beautiful  gardens  abounding 
with  all  kind  of  fruit  and  forest  trees. 

"My  father,  who  held  a  staff  situation  in  this  place, 
inhabited  a  house  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  na- 
tive cavalry  cantonment.  The  site  of  his  habitation  was 
on  a  conca  rock,  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  it  con- 
sisted of  two  bungalows,  united  by  a  gallery  which  was 
formed  of  mud,  and  covered  with  thatch,  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  built  with  a  gradual  as- 
cent from  the  lower  to  the  upper  bungalow. 

"Of  the  two  bungalows,  the  less,  which  was  the  habi- 
tation of  my  mother,  was  so  near  the  precipice  which 
flanked  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  one  of  the  outer  veran- 
dahs liung  in  mid  air,  suspended  on  the  beams  strongly 
attached  to  the  rock,  and  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  above 
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ftie  highest  ma^t  of  the  pinnances  and  hudgerows  which 
passed  beneath.  The  second  bungalow,  which  was  my 
father's  especial  dwelling,  lay  in  a  direction  from  the 
river,  and  considerably  lower  than  the  first  or  lesser  one, 
he  long  passage  before  mentioned  sloping  considerably 
towards  it. 

"  The  bungalows  in  Indin,  whether  large  or  small,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  construction ;  being  built 
of  unbaked  bricks  and  covered  with  thatch,  having  in 
the  centre  a  hall,  encircled  by  eight  smaller  apartments, 
the  whole  being  encompassed  by  an  open  verandah, 
commonly  inclosed  by  rails,  and  shut  up,  at  times,  by  a 
kind  of  delicate  matting,  composed  of  rushes,  and  paint- 
ed of  various  colours,  by  which  the  glaring  light  of  the 
sun  is  excluded,  although  the  air  is  admitted. 

"  My  father's  bungalow  was  furnished,  according  to 
the  taste  of  Europeans,  with  branched  wall-shades,  car- 
pets, and  tables  carefully  polished.  I  also  remember  a 
side-board,  richly  covered  with  plate  j  and  his  equipages 
were  as  numerous  and  various  as  we  should  see  in  the 
establishment  of  a  prince  in  Europe.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber the  elephant,  with  his  sumptuous  howdah,  on  which 
my  father  went  out  every  day  before  sunrise,  and  on 
which,  as  a  great  favour,  I  was  sometimes  permitted  to 
accompany  him. 

"  My  father  at  that  time  loved  pomp,  and  kept  much 
company,  although  I  have  had  reason  to  think  that  his 
whole  views  of  life  and  happiness  have  since  been  en- 
tirely changed.  The  publicity  and  display  in  which  he 
then  indulged,  formed,  however,  a  very  striking  con- 
trast with  my  mother's  mode  of  life,  which  was  so  re- 
tired, and  so  monotonous,  that  a  European  female  would, 
I  believe,  have  some  difficulty  even  to  conceive  it 

"  The  bungalow  in  which  my  mother  resided,  was  as 
I  before  remarked,  much  smaller  than  my  father's, 
though  of  the  same  construction.  It  was  also  furnished 
entirely  according  to  the  eastern  custom.  My  mother 
herself  occupied  the  centre  apartment,  which  on  all  oc- 
casions was  shut  out  from  the  others  by  such  light 
screens  as  I  have  described  above,  these  screens  being 
covered  with  green  silk,  to  render  them  more  impervious 
to  the  eye.    The  walls  of  her  room  were  whitewashed. 
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and  the  pavement  was  spread  with  a  sitringe,  or  carpet 
of  striped  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  the  country.  At- 
tached to  the  ceUing,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  was  a 
kind  of  silken  canopy,  enriclied  with  golden  fringe,  from 
which  fell  a  drapery  of  purple  China  gauze,  which  in 
the  day  time  was  knotted  up,  but  in  the  night  opened 
and  spread  over  the  person  beneath.  On  the  floor,  un- 
der this  canopy,  was  a  large  quilt  of  Benares  silk,  spread- 
ing widely  around,  and,  upon  this,  many  cushions  of  the 
richest  kinquaub.  In  the  centre  of  these  cushions  was 
my  poor  mother's  usual  resting-place:  and  there  she 
commonly  sat,  in  the  oriental  fashion,  with  her  paun- 
box,  of  bxirnished  gold,  on  one  side,  and  her  hookah,  of 
materials  equally  rich,  on  the  other. 

"  On  this  spot  she  spent  twenty  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  never  moving  from  it,  night  or  day,  except- 
ing in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  she  went  out  into 
the  high  gallery  above  mentioned  as  suspended  from  the 
top  of  the  rock  over  the  river.  There  seated,  with  her 
female  servants  about  her,  she  enjoyed  little  variety  in 
looking  down,  through  the  purdah,  upon  the  boats  pass- 
ing and  repassing  beneath.  How  she  spent  the  rest  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  I  can  give  you  little  idea,  ex- 
cepting that  some  part  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  hookah,  in  chewing  the  beetle-nut,  and  in  sit- 
ting under  the  hands  of  the  waiting-women,  who  ex- 
pended no  small  labour  in  combing,  perfuming,  and 
braiding  her  hair. 

"  My  mother  never,  as  I  can  remember,  discovered 
any  very  strong  proofs  of  regard  for  me,  excepting  in 
case  of  my  being  ill ;  on  which  occasion  I  more  than 
once  recollect  her  displaying  deep  and  tender  solicitude  : 
and,  when  I  think  of  this  parent,  and  consider  that  she 
died  in  the  false  belief  in  which  she  lived,  I  own  that  I 
have  certain  feelings  of  anguish  which  I  cannot  describe ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  envy  the  poorest  creature,  who, 
having  been  born  in  a  Christian  country  and  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  is  not  exercised  with  the  painful  feelings 
which  agitate  me  whenever  I  think  of  her  who  gave  me 
birth. 

"  But,  amidst  any  circumstances,  there  surely  must  be 
something  sweet  and  touching  in  the  recollection  of  a 
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mother.  Mine  was  a  beautiful  woman,  though  totally 
different  from  any  one  I  ever  saw  in  Europe.  Her  com- 
plexion was  a  clear  brown,  and  her  hair  long,  black,  and 
beautiiuUy  disposed  upon  her  forehead.  Her  eyes  were 
dark,  and  set  as  those  of  the  oriental  beauties  commonly 
are,  being  somewhat  long,  and  having  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression, but  possessing  an  indescribable  lustre.  Her 
features  were  small  and  delicate,  as  was  indeed  her 
whole  person,  though,  when  she  stood  up,  she  appeared 
tall.  Her  dress  was  always  perfectly  oriental,  her  person 
being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments,  and  a  loose 
drapery  of  muslin  being  thrown  over  her  head.  She 
spoke  little,  but  was  fond  of  being  talked  to,  and  of  hear- 
ing what  was  passing ;  and  those  of  her  female  atten 
dants  who  could  tell  the  most  news  or  repeat  the  longest 
stories,  were  always  her  greatest  favourites. 

"  Having  now  laid  before  you,  my  friend,  the  particular 
circumstances  of  our  family,  which  I  have  taken  the 
greater  pains  in  doing,  from  their  being  so  entirely  dis- 
similar from  every  thing  witnessed  in  Europe,  I  proceed 
to  describe  the  manner  in  which  I  spent  my  life,  till  I 
had  entered  my  tenth  year,  at  which  time  I  was  removed 
from  my  parents. 

"  Independent  of  my  father's  and  mother's  establish 
ments,  I  had  four  or  five  servants  to  wait  entirely  upon 
me ;  among  these  were  three  women,  who  used  to  fol- 
low me  wherever  I  went,  and  administer  to  all  my  ca- 
prices. I  was  always  dressed  as  a  little  native,  though 
in  the  richest  materials  which  could  be  procured ;  and  I 
spent  my  time  in  running  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween the  two  bungalows^  talking  either  to  the  company 
in  my  father's  sitting-room,  or  to  the  servants  in  the  ve- 
randah, as  suited  me  best,  and  displaying  my  evil  quali- 
ties, of  various  kinds,  to  afford  amusement  to  the  latter. 
I  was  totally  unacquainted,  in  the  mean  time,  with  the 
use  of  a  book,  or  of  the  English  language,  while  I  was 
too  well  initiated  in  most  things  that  are  vile  and  base 
in  the  Hindoostaunee  language,  and  the  Hindoo  modes 
of  life. 

"  I  remember  few  anecdotes  of  my  childhood  worth 
recording:  one  day  passed  with  me  as  another,  while  X 
continued  to  grow  in  stature  though  not  in  grace.    One 
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thing,  however,  I  ought  to  remember  with  particular 
thankfulness,  which  is  this, — the  frequent  escapes  which 
I  had  from  a  sudden  and  terrible  death.  The  long  pas- 
sage, so  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my  story  as 
extending  itself  between  the  bungalows,  being  in  many 
parts  illuminated  only  by  certain  air-holes,  resembling 
the  arrow-slits  to  be  seen  in  the  towers  of  old  castles, 
was,  in  some  places,  nearly  dark  ;  and,  indeed,  this  ex- 
clusion of  light  and  air  rendered  it  cool  in  the  hot  sea- 
son ;  but,  in  consequence,  it  became  dangerous,  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  venomous  reptiles :  and  more  than  once  in  this 
passage,  (for  I  think  it  happened  as  often  as  twice  while 
we  lived  at  Cawnpore,)  I  discerned  the  dreadful  eyes  of  a 
monstrous-co&ra  di  capel  glaring  at  me  through  the  ob- 
scurity. On  both  these  occasions,  I  was  so  struck,  so 
petrified  with  terror,  that  I  could  not  move,  and  should, 
no  doubt,  have  stood  still  to  meet  a  horrible  death,  if  the 
servants  had  not  snatched  me  away ;  for  these  creatures 
have  such  power  of  fascination,  that  it  is  seldom  that 
those  escape  on  whom  they  fix  their  deadly  gaze. 

"  It  is  true,  that  my  father  caused  these  serpents  to  be 
destroyed,  and  search  was  made  for  their  nests  through- 
out the  gallery ;  yet,  when  I  think  of  the  dangers  to 
which,  at  that  period,  I  was  daily  exposed  from  these 
venomous  reptiles,  I  cannot  but  feel  new  motives  for 
praise  to  Him  who  hath  hitherto  kept  me  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye. 

"  But  to  dwell  no  longer  on  this — the  early  part  of  my 
life,  which  contains  not  much  either  of  sweet  remem- 
brance or  of  many  tender  domestic  passages,  I  hasten  to 
say,  that,  when  I  was  just  entering  my  tenth  year,  a 
cousin  of  my  father's,  whom  I  accustomed  myself  to 
call  my  aunt,  and  therefore  shall  continue  so  to  do,  visit- 
ed us  at  Cawnpore,  and  prevailed  on  my  father  to  let 
her  take  me  with  her  to  Calcutta,  promising,  as  her  own 
children  were  gone  to  Europe,  that  she  would  receive 
me  as  a  daughter,  and  superintend  my  educatioii.  This 
lady  was  the  wife  of  a  surgeon  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, and,  consequently,  in  a  situation  to  live  in  high  re- 
jpectability.  My  father  was  fully  sensible  that  my  situ- 
ition  in  his  house  was  far  from  desirable ;  he  therefore 
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gladly  closed  in  with  the  offer,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
objection  made  to  its  being  accepted  by  my  mother. 

"  I  pass  over  the  scenes  which  took  place  on  my  de- 
parture. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  grief  was  violent 
when  I  was  carried  on  board  the  boat,  but  it  was  soon 
forgotten ;  and  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  Calcutta,  I  was 
perfectly  reconciled  to  my  new  acquaintance. 

"  My  aunt's  habitation  was  a  superb  puckah  house,  in 
Couringhee  Road ;  where  slie  lived  in  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour, of  which  the  wife  of  liis  Majesty's  physician  in 
Europe  would  hardly  have  an  idea.  Here  my  education 
was  to  commence  ;  and  my  aunt,  in  consequence,  taught 
me  to  read,  and  directed  her  ayah  to  instruct  me  in  the 
use  of  my  needle,  so  far  as  to  make  my  doll's  clothes : 
but,  as  to  any  religious,  or  even  intellectual  acquirements, 
I  was  nearly  as  deficient  as  ever.  My  mornings  were,  in 
deed,  occupied  in  the  presence  of  my  aunt,  at  least,  some 
hours  of  them :  but  my  evenings  were  always  spent 
with  the  ayah,  my  aunt  being  continually  engaged,  at 
those  times,  in  paying  and  receiving  visits. 

"In  the  society  of  this  ayah  my  only  improvement  con- 
sisted in  an  exchange  of  my  knowledge  of  Hindoostau- 
nee  spoken  up  the  country  for  that  of  the  worst  Bengalee, 
and  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  vicious  practices  of  the 
Hindoos  for  that  of  those  of  the  low  Europeans  or  half 
Anglicised  natives  with  whom  Calcutta  abounds.  I 
should,  however,  add  to  these  acquirements,  a  certain  love 
and  insight  into  the  art  of  dress,  which  I  derived  as  much 
from  the  mistress  of  the  family  as  from  her  waiting-maid ; 
together  with  such  a  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue, 
as  enabled  me  to  read  it  imperfectly,  and  to  speak  in  that 
clipped  and  hissing  manner  in  which  the  Bengalees  al- 
ways pronounce  that  language. 

"  Those  who  have  been  in  India,  will  now  be  able  to 
picture  me  to  themselves  such  nearly  as  I  was  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  will  have  all  my  tricks,  and  ways,  and  modes 
of  life  and  manners,  before  them ;  but  I  think  I  might 
challenge  the  whole  collected  population  of  untravelled 
Britons,  to  form  an  idea  of  a  creature  at  once  so  artful 
and  so  seemingly  simple,  so  ignorant  and  yet  so  knowing, 
so  truly  bold  and  so  affectedly  modest,  so  seemingly  gen- 
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tie  and  so  really  obstinate  and  imperious,  as  I  was  at 
that  time,  and  as  many  unfortunate  young  people  are 
who  are  brought  up  under  such  complicated  disadvan- 
tages. 

"  When  I  had  been  four  years,  or  thereabouts,  in  Cal- 
cutta, I  heard  of  the  death  of  my  mother;  a  circumstance 
which  aflFected  me  less  at  the  time  than  it  has  done  upon 
subsequent  reflection ;  for  to  this  day,  after  ths  lapse  of 
ten  years,  I  continually  lament  her  death,  and  wish,  and 

0  how  earnestly  do  I  wish !  that  her  life  might  have  been 
spared  until  it  had  pleased  God  to  give  to  her  worthless 
daughter  a  sense  of  the  value  of  that  blessed  Saviour,  of 
whom  my  unhappy  parent  scarcely  knew  the  name. 
But  can  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  wrong?  Almighty 
Father,  I  desire  to  submit  my  will  to  thine !  I  desire  to 
be  able  to  say,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  '  Thy 
will,  O  God,  be  done !'  But  to  leave  this  ever-affecting 
subject,  and  to  go  on  with  my  narrative. 

"  It  was  not  probable  that  the  education  which  I  had 
hitherto  received  should,  humanly  speaking,  make  me  a 
very  amiable  character.  I  was,  in  fact,  what  is  called  a 
very  naughty  girl ;  and  some  of  my  transgressions  about 
this  time,  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  my  aunt, 
she,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  my  father,  proposing  that 

1  should  be  sent  to  school;  adding,  as  a  further  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  plan,  that  she  expected  her  daugh- 
ter from  England,  and  should,  therefore,  have  less  time 
to  attend  to  me. 

"  My  father,  in  reply,  said,  that  he  much  approved  the 
plan  of  my  going  to  school,  but  wished  that  I  might  be 
sent  to  a  Mrs.  Patterson,  who  kept  a  seminary  of  consi- 
derable note,  in  the  Circular  Road ;  and  the  reason  he 
gave  for  choosing  this  school  was,  that  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  his,  a  Colonel  Carrisforth,  of  the  Company's 
service,  had  a  daughter  boarding  in  the  house,  a  young 
lady  of  lovely  manners  and  excellent  principles,  and  one 
who  he  was  assured,  if  requested  so  to  do,  would  act 
the  part  of  a  sincere  and  affectionate  friend,  guide,  and 
protector  to  me.  Inclosed,  he  sent  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Carrisforth  to  his  daughter,  which  I  was  to  carry  with 
me  and  deliver  to  the  young  lady  when  I  was  taken  to 
school. 
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"  My  aunt  lost  no  time  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
in  making  the  due  arrangements  with  Mrs.  Patterson ; 
and  one  evening  within  the  same  week  I  accompanied 
her  to  school. 

"  I  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  like  to  have  every 
new  scene  exactly  brought  before  you.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  take  you  with  me  in  imagination  to 
the  Circular  Road,  and  to  make  you  at  home  in  Mrs. 
Patterson's  house,  every  nook  and  corner  of  which  is  still 
painted  in  lively  colours  on  my  fancy,  together  with  the 
various  figures  and  countenances  of  the  numerous  in- 
dividuals who  formed  the  household. 

"  It  was  a  foggy  evening  in  the  month  of  November, 
about  six  o'clock,  when  I  got  into  my  aunt's  coach  in 
Chouringhee  Road,  to  accompany  her  to  Mrs.  Patter- 
son's. We  passed  awhile  beneath  the  walls  and  gates 
of  the  many  puckah  houses  in  that  direction ;  then,  turn- 
ing down  the  burying-ground  road,  and  going  through 
several  noble  streets,  in  whicli  the  houses  appeared  not 
united  together,  as  in  England,  but  standing  in  luxuriant 
gardens,  and  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
we  entered  into  that  part  of  our  way  which  is  enclosed 
on  each  side  by  the  walls  of  the  burying-ground.  Here, 
for  a  great  length  of  way,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  tombs 
and  monuments,  of  various  descriptions,  presenting  their 
tall  and  mournful  heads  above  the  walls,  and,  as  the  car- 
riage moves  along,  seeming  to  pass  away  before  the  eye 
in  a  long  and  sad  procession,  producing  in  a  fanciful 
mind  son>ething  like  the  perception  that  one  sometimes 
has  in  dreams,  when  dark  and  indistinct  visions  of  sor- 
row seem  to  flit  before  the  eye,  and  that  so  swiftly,  that, 
apparently,  the  visual  ray  can  scarcely  rest  on  the  form 
of  one  before  another  presents  itself.  Through  this 
mournful  avenue  our  carriage  entered  upon  the  Circular 
Road,  which  is  a  raised  causeway  carried  round  the 
suburbs  of  Calcutta,  and  forming  a  very  usual  drive  for 
its  mhabitants.  On  each  side  of  this  road,  at  least  of  that 
part  of  it  upon  which  we  entered  by  the  burying-ground 
way,  is  a  variety  of  trees  known  only  in  hot  climates, 
such  as  palm,  bamboo,  almond,  orange,  tamarind,  and 
plaintain  trees;  and  these,  owing  to  the  damp  of  the 
Bengal  soil,  growing  with  a  luxuriance  of  which  the  in- 
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habitants  of  more  northern  latitudes  can  scarcely  lorm 
an  idea.  In  the  midst  of  this  thick  foliage,  but  common- 
ly thrown  considerably  into  the  back  ground,  appear 
houses  of  various  descriptions,  some  being  small  and  of 
dubious  character,  as  if  they  might  belong  either  to  a 
respectable  native  or  to  a  poor  European ;  others  being 
decidedly  European ;  and  of  these  last  there  was  also  a 
great  variety,  some  being  of  almost  princely  construc- 
tion, and  others  more  minute  and  in  the  cottage  style. 
Over  this  whole  scene,  the  time  of  my  making  these  ob- 
servations being,  as  I  before  said,  an  evening  in  the 
month  of  November,  there  hung  a  thick  fog,  common 
throughout  the  evenings  during  the  cold  season  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  supposed  to  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
European  constitution. 

"  Having  proceeded  along  this  road  for  a  considerable 
time,  we  arrived  at  Mrs.  Patterson's  gate.  Her  house  was 
a  handsome  puckah  building,  consisting  of  two  stories, 
and  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  walled  garden.  On  each 
side  of  the  house  there  was  a  thick  cluster  of  trees ;  from 
the  centre  of  each  of  these  arose  several  exceedingly 
lofty  palm  trees,  from  which  the  place  took  its  name ; 
and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  coach-ring  in  front  were 
rows  of  aloes,  plants  much  admired  in  Europe  for  their 
rarity  and  singularity,  but  which,  from  their  extreme 
formality  and  the  deep  green  of  their  leaves,  convey,  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  look  on  them 
with  wonder,  an  idea  of  all  that  is  mournful,  dark,  and 
sad. 

"  As  our  carriage  wheeled  into  the  compound,  we  put 
to  flight  a  number  of  young  ladies,  who  were  at  that 
time  walking  in  the  garden.  '  Those  are  your  future 
companions,  Clara,'  said  my  aunt,  smiUng,  '  I  hope  that 
we  have  not  frightened  them  away.' 

"While  my  aunt  was  speaking,  I  was  engaged  in 
looking  at  them,  as  they  had  gathered  together  at  a  small 
distance.  They  were  dressed  in  white,  had  neither  caps 
nor  bonnets  on  their  heads,  and  were  most  of  them  thin 
and  extremely  sallow ;  a  few  of  them  were  mere  chil- 
dren, but  there  were  also  many  who  appeared  to  be  wo- 
men grown,  and  some  even  past  their  earliest  youth.  As 
\  stretched  mv  neck  out  pf  the  window  to  look  at  thera. 
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they  laughed,  particularly  the  elder  ones,  and  spoke  to 
each  other,  seemingly  exciting  fresh  merriment  by  some 
remarks  probably  on  me.  I  was  a  little  disconcerted  by 
this  exhibition  of  bad  manners ;  for,  though  ill-manner- 
ed myself,  I  was  as  keenly  alive  to  disrespect  in  others 
as  pride  and  ill-temper  could  make  me.  I  had,  however, 
only  time  to  say  to  my  aunt,  '  How  rude  those  girls  are! 
[  hope  Miss  Carrisforth  is  not  among  them  !'  before  the 
door  of  the  carriage  was  opened,  and  we  were  ushered 
into  the  august  presence  of  Mrs.  Patterson. 

"But  before  1  introduce  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  the 
presence  of  this  lady,  I  must  give  you  the  promised  de- 
scription of  her  house,  in  order  that  you  may  have  a 
i^iew  of  everj^  scene  of  the  short,  yet,  perhaps,  not  un- 
mteresting  drama  of  your  Clara's  life ;  that  life  which  I 
am  sensible  will  be  closed  in  a  few  months,  but  not,  I 
trust,  before  she  has  been  made,  through  the  divine 
mercy,  fit  for  that  glory  prepared  for  those  who  shall  be 
saved. 

"  The  school-house  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  large 
p-uckah  building,  encircled  by  open  verandahs  above 
and  below  ;  these  verandahs  being  supported  by  hand- 
some pillars.  The  roof  of  the  house  was  flat,  crowned 
with  a  parapet,  the  apartments  were  disposed  into  two 
large  halls,  the  one  looking  towards  the  front,  and  the 
other  to  the  garden,  where  a  broad  gravel  walk,  running 
round  a  stone  tank,  was  itself  enclosed  at  the  back  and 
sides  with  a  thick  shrubbery.  On  each  side  of  these 
halls  was  a  large  centre  room,  and  four  smaller  ones  at 
the  corners  ;  the  rooms  above  being  laid  out  precisely 
in  the  same  manner.  The  furniture  of  the  apartments 
was  handsome,  especially  thatof  the  hall  and  chambers ; 
and  each  young  lady  had  her  own  bed,  which  was  hung 
with  musquito  gauze.  It  was  in  the  inmost  hall  that  we 
first  saw  Mrs.  Patterson  :  she  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  con 
versing  with  a  young  lady  of  European  extraction  and 
fine  exterior,  who,  as  soon  as  she  saw  us,  immediately 
left  the  room.  I  was  hoping  that  this  young  lady  might 
prove  to  be  Miss  Carrisforth,  but  was  convinced  to  the 
contrary,  by  hearing  Mrs.  Patterson  address  her  by  the 
name  of  Beaumont. 

"  Mrs.  Patterson  was  the  widow  of  an  officer,  and  had, 
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no  doubt,  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  her  mind  to 
that  mode  of  life  which  her  necessities  had  rendered  in- 
evitable. She  had  been  undoubtedly  very  handsome,  and 
she  still  retained  much  of  that  kind  of  majestic  and 
commanding  beauty  which  made  every  one  who  beheld 
her  look  upon  her  with  awe.  I  immediately  saw  that 
my  aunt  was  impressed  with  this  feeling,  for  her  usual 
volubility  failed  her  in  the  presence  of  this  lady,  to  whom 
she  said  very  little  more  than  was  merely  sufficient  to 
recommend  me  to  her  care,  and  to  request  that  I  might, 
if  it  were  perfectly  convenient,  be  associated  as  much  as 
possible  with  Miss  Carrisforth ;  whose  father,  my  aunt 
added,  had  sent  by  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
daughter. 

" '  Miss  Carrisforth,'  replied  Mrs.  Patterson,  '  has  also 
received  a  letter  from  her  father  on  the  same  subject, 
and  is  prepared  to  be  a  friend  to  Miss  Lushington.  And 
indeed,'  added  Mrs.  Patterson,  'you  are  happy,  Miss 
Lushington,  in  haying  such  a  friend;  and,  if  you  will 
permit  her  to  be  your  director,  you  will  find  an  advan- 
tage which  I  could  not  promise  you  from  the  friendship 
of  any  other  young  person  in  my  house.' 

"  This  was  much,  very  much,  for  Mrs.  Patterson  to 
say,  as  I  afterwards  found  that  her  sentiments  were  in 
general  very  impenetrable.  My  aunt  was,  however,  evi- 
dently pleased  to  hear  this  character  of  my  future  friend, 
and  begged  the  favour  to  be  permitted  to  see  Miss  Car- 
risforth. 

"  The  young  lady  was,  accordingly,  called :  and,  obey- 
ing the  call  immediately,  she  won  every  heart  by  her 
charming  appearance.  She  seemed  to  be  full  seventeen 
years  old,  a  circumstance  which  made  her  more  fit  to  be 
the  director  of  a  young  person  of  my  age  than  if  she  had 
been  younger.  Her  person  was  lovely,  her  complexion 
being  pale,  without  any  tincture  of  sallowness ;  her  eyes 
of  dark  blue  were  soft  and  expressive;  her  features  were 
regular;  her  person  was  delicate;  and  her  hair  of  a  glossy 
brown.  Her  manner  was  neither  forward  nor  bashful ;  it 
was  affectionate,  without  being  familiar;  and  orderly, 
without  being  dull. 

"When  she  entered  the  room,  and  understood  who  I 
was,  she  walked  directly  up  to  me,  took  my  hand,  kissed 
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oiy  cheek,  and  assured  my  aunt,  who  spoke  to  her,  that 
she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  me  happy. 

" '  And  good,  too,  Miss  Carrisforth,  you  would  say,' 
said  my  aunt,  graciously,  and  looking  with  pleasure  on 
the  lovely  young  creature  who  stood  before  her,  'if  your 
modesty  did  not  prevent.' 

"  Miss  Carrisforth  bowed,  but  said  no  more. 

"  My  aunt  then  rose,  and  kissing  me,  added,  '  Clara,  I 
now  leave  you  with  entire  satisfaction;  you  will  let  me 
know  if  you  want  any  thing.'  So  saying,  she  departed ; 
and  Mrs.  Patterson  following  her  to  the  door,  I  was  left 
with  Miss  Carrisforth,  with  whom,  I,  no  doubt,  display- 
ed, for  some  minutes,  no  small  degree  of  that  bashful 
awkwardness  which  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  ill- 
bred  children. 

"When  Mrs.  Patterson  was  gone.  Miss  Carrisforth 
proposed  showing  me  my  room,  and  for  this  purpose 
she  took  me  up  stairs  into  a  small  corner  apartment 
facing  the  front  verandah,  and  containing  two  beds;  the 
one  standing  close  to  the  outer  wall,  and  the  other 
against  a  green  jalousied  door,  which  communicated 
with  another  chamber,  but  which  was  closed  by  the  bed. 
'  There,  Miss  Clara,'  said  she,  is  your  bed,  (pointing  to 
the  one  last  mentioned,)  and  this  is  mine,  (pointing  to 
the  other.)  We  may  be  very  comfortable  here  if  we 
please,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  in  this  place  to 
devote  our  thoughts  and  conversation  to  improvement.' 

"  'O!  this  is  very  nice!'  I  answered,  suddenly  recover- 
ing from  my  fit  of  bashfulness;  'and  you  are  to  be  my 
companion!  I  am  so  glad  of  it.  And  how  happy  I  am 
that  my  father  chose  this  school,  and  you  to  be  my 
friend,  and  nobody  else !  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have 
liked  any  one  so  well  as  I  do  you.'  So  saying,  I  remem- 
ber that  I  threw  my  arms  round  her  neck,  and  gave  her 
twenty  kisses  before  she  had  time  to  extricate  herself 
from  me,  which  she  presently  did,  though  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  gentle. 

" '  O  my  dear  child  !'  she  said, '  how  you  startled  me  ! 
Why,  what  further  will  you  be  able  to  say  to  me,  or  how 
will  you  be  able  to  express  your  affection  more  strongly 
a  year  hence,  when  I  have  proved  to  "wou  that  I  am 
really  worthv  of  your  love  ? 
B.2 
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" '  O,  now.  Miss  Carrisforth,'  I  said,  '  you  are  making 
fun  of  me  ;  I  see  you  are.' 

" '  Do  not  call  me  Miss  Carrisforth,'  she  replied  ;  '  call 
me  Amelia.' 

"  '  Then  you  won't  make  fun  of  me,  will  you  ?'  I  said, 
hanging  on  her  arm,  accompanying  my  ungraceful 
mode  of  speaking  with  a  motion  no  doubt  equally  awk- 
ward. 

"'My  dear  Clara,'  Miss  Amelia  replied,  'understand 
me  once  for  all,  that  I  dislike  the  habit  of  ridiculing,  or, 
as  you  say,  of  making  fun,  of  any  one.  I  trust  that  I 
am  too  sensible  of  my  own  errors  and  defects,  to  presume 
to  ridicule  another  person.  If  I  see  any  thing  amiss  in 
you,  my  dear  Clara,  I  will  tell  it  you  plainly  and  direct- 
ly ;  and,  to  prove  my  sincerity,  I  shall  now  begin  with 
you,  and,  therefore,  beg  you  not  to  lavish  upon  me  such 
tokens  of  regard  as  you  just  now  did,  till  time  has  ma- 
tured our  friendship,  and  till  you  have  more  reason  than 
you  now  have  to  be  assured  that  I  deserve  your  esteem.' 

"  'And  must  not  I  kiss  you,'  I  said,  '  and  call  you  a 
dear  sweet  creature  ?  for,  indeed,  I  think  you  so.' 

" '  I  don't  doubt  that  you  now  feel  all  you  express, 
my  dear  Clara,'  she  replied.  '  But  I  will  candidly  tell 
you,  I  would  rather  that  you  should  prove  your  regard 
for  me  in  another  way.' 

"  I  looked  very  keenly  at  my  new  friend ;  for  I  began 
to  suspect  that  she  was  proud,  or  that  she  did  not  like 
me  ;  but  she  took  no  notice  of  my  sudden  change  of  hu- 
mour, and  nothing  more  passed  between  us  till  we  were 
summoned,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  to  go  down  into  the 
hall  to  tea.  '  I  am  now  about,'  said  Ameha,  '  to  intro- 
duce you  to  your  schoolfellows  ;  you  will  be  allowed  to 
sit  by  me.  After  tea,  we  shall  either  work  or  draw,  while 
some  one  reads  to  us.  You  will,  no  doubt,  enjoy  this  V 

"  '  I  don't  love  plain  work,'  I  answered. 

"  '  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  drawing  V  said  Amelia. 

" '  I  am  not  to  learn  to  draw,'  I  replied. 

'"Not  of  a  master,  perhaps,'  she  added.  'But  you? 
aunt  could  have  no  objection  to  my  teaching  you?' 

"  I  made  no  answer :  for  the  truth  is,  I  did  not  lik» 
the  thought  of  learning  any  thing  new  but  dancing.  ) 
then  followed  her  down  into  one  of  the  halls,  where  the 
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tea-things  were  neatly  arranged.  It  was  well  lighted  up, 
with  many  wall-shades  and  standing-shades,  and  the 
young  ladies  were  all  assembled  with  two  teachers, 
a  French  and  an  English  one,  who  were  seated  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  table.  Several  kidmutgars  were 
busy  at  the  side-table,  preparing  the  tea.  There  was  a 
great  buzz  in  the  hall  as  we  entered,  which  was  hushed 
as  Amelia  drew  near  the  table,  when  all  the  company 
turned  round  to  look  at  us.  Several  at  once  left  their 
seats  and  gathered  round  me ;  and  among  this  number 
I  particularly  distinguished  Miss  Beaumont,  (who  kissed 
me  affectionately,)  and  two  young  ladies,  who  were  no 
longer,  as  I  thought,  of  an  age  to  be  grouped  among 
school-girls,  although  their  unsettled  and  disorderly 
manners  evinced  more  levity  than  those  of  the  youngest 
child  in  the  room. 

"  These  young  ladies,  whom  I  shall  call  Atkins  and 
Chatterton,  Avere,  as  I  afterwards  found,  parlour-boarders, 
or,  rather,  mere  lodgers,  who  had  the  liberty  of  going  in 
and  out  as  they  pleased,  though  at  times  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  in  some  degree  to  the  control  of  the 
governess  and  teachers. 

"  How  long  these  young  ladies  would  have  amused 
themselves  with  inspecting  me,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  Amelia,  who  begged  that  I  might  be  permitted 
to  pass  on  to  my  seat,  I  cannot  tell,  had  not  a  shrill 
voice  from  the  further  end  of  the  long  table  reached  their 
ears,  in  accents  partly  querulous,  and  partly  imperious. 
'  For  shame,  mes  Demoiselles  !'  said  the  voice  just  allud- 
ed to  :  '  how  can  you  conduct  yourselves  so  impolite  to- 
wards an  etranger  ?  Permit  de  young  lady  to  sit  down, 
I  do  pray,  I  do  entreat.  Sit  down,  my  little  Miss.  La- 
dies, do  come  to  your  tea. 

"  On  hearing  these  Avords,  which  proceeded  from  Ma- 
dame de  Roseau,  a  widow  lady,  from  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Chandauagore,  who  was  \eacher  at  the  school, 
the  young  people  all  hastened  to  their  places,  and  Miss 
Carrisforth  led  me  on  to  my  seat. 

"  For  a  few  moments  after  we  were  seated,  all  was 
still,  excepting  the  noise  made  by  the  servants ;  till  sud- 
denly a  burst  of  laughter,  which  first  proceeded  from  the 
two  young  ladies,  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss  Chatterton,  who 
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sat  by  Madame  de  Roseau  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
which  was  echoed  by  another  party  at  the  bottom,  caus- 
ed us  to  look  up,  in  order  that  we  might,  if  possible,  be 
admitted  into  the  secret:  'What  is  dat,  mes  Demoi- 
selles?' said  Madame  de  Roseau;  'what  is  de  joke"? 
where  are  your  manners  dis  afternoon  ?' 

'  Notwithstanding  this  rebuke,  the  laughter  continued, 
and  I  perceived  that  all  joined  in  it,  excepting  Miss  Car- 
risforth  and  Miss  Beaumont ;  and,  at  length,  it  became 
so  violent,  that  Miss  .Crawford,  the  English  teacher,  (who 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  fitter  than  the  youngest  child 
present  to  manage  a  school,)  was  thrown  off  her  equili- 
brium, and  joined  heartily  in  the  merriment. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  an  alarm  was  raised,  that 
Mrs.  Patterson  herself  was  coming ;  on  which,  all  in- 
stantly became  silent:  but,  on  one  of  the  kidmutgars 
accidentally  overturning  a  plate  of  bread-and-butter,  the 
mirth  was  renewed,  though  in  a  more  smothered  way, 
bursting  out  at  intervals  at  different  parts  of  the  table 
like  a  running  fire,  and  mingled  with  whisperings,  none 
of  which  I  could  distinctly  make  out. 

"  In  the  mean  time.  Miss  Crawford,  who  was  sensible, 
perhaps,  that  she  had  acted  imprudently,  called  on  those 
immediately  about  her  to  be  quiet ;  and,  addressing  her- 
self familiarly  to  Miss  Chatterton  and  Miss  Atkins,  said, 
'  You  wicked  girls !  you  are  always  getting  me  into  a 
scrape.' 

"  By  this  time,  the  tea-things  were  removed,  and  the 
work-baskets  put  into  their  places.  '  And  now,  ladies,' 
said  Madame  de  Roseau,  '  Miss  Crawford  shall  read. 
Where  is  de  book  ?  I  desire  you  will  be  attentif.' 

"  The  book  was  produced^  and  all  was  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes ;  Miss  Carrisforth  having  put  a  piece  of  muslin 
into  my  hands  to  hem.  I  thought  it  hard,  however,  to 
be  obliged  to  sew  the  first  evening :  but  I  made  no  ob- 
jection, although,  instead  of  working  with  diligence, 
between  each  stitch  I  looked  around  me  on  one  and  an- 
other of  my  schoolfellows;  and,  at  length,  my  eyes  met 
those  of  a  young  lady  about  my  own  age,  or  perhaps 
older,  though  very  small  in  stature,  who  sat  directly  op- 
posite to  me.  There  v~as  something  in  the  physiogno- 
my of  this  girl,  which,  the  moment  I  caught  her  eye. 
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seemed  to  fix  and  fascinate  me,  as  the  cobra  di  capel^ 
formerly  described,  had  done  in  the  gallery  at  Cawn- 
pore.  She  was  evidently,  like  myself^  not  wholly  of 
European  extraction;  but  her  features  were  far  from 
bad,  and  her  large  dark  eyes  were  wonderfully  expres- 
sive. But  what  they  expressed  I  did  not  consider :  I  felt 
myself,  however,  strongly  inclined  to  look  at  her,  and 
was  so  entirely  diverted  by  her  from  my  work,  that  Miss 
Carrisforth  spoke  to  me  once  or  twice,  and  the  last  time, 
as  I  thought,  in  a  manner  very  decided,  before  I  could 
resume  my  employment. 

"  Shortly  after  this,  there  was  some  interruption  in  the 
reading,  (I  forget  on  what  occasion,)  and  I  took  this  op- 
portunity to  start  some  difficulty  in  going  on  with  my 
work,  and  to  call  for  a  pair  of  scissors.  Amelia  checked 
me,  though  gently,  for  speaking  so  loud,  and  had  al- 
ready supplied  me  with  what  I  wanted,  when  the  young 
lady  with  whom  I  had  been  interchanging  looks  sudden- 
ly jumped  up,  ran  round  the  table,  and  brought  me  her 
own  scissors,  begging  me,  in  the  most  polite  manner  to 
keep  them  as  long  as  I  wished. 

"  I  was  startled  by  Miss  Carrisforth's  manner  on  this 
occasion.  She  suddenly  turned  to  the  young  lady,  and, 
with  a  look  and  motion  of  the  head  which  I  thought  se- 
vere, said,  '  Gabrielle,  take  your  scissors ;  I  will  provide 
Miss  Clara  with  all  she  may  want:'  adding,  in  a  lower 
voice,  and  with  a  steady  glance,  under  which  the  eye  of 
the  young  lady  fell,  '  Miss  Lushington  is  under  my  care ; 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  not  interfere  with 
her.'  So  saying,  she  returned  the  scissors,  and  the 
young  lady  walked  silently  back  to  her  chair.  And  there 
the  matter  would  probably  have  ended,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  soon  my  astonishment,  had  not  a  part  of 
Amelia's  address  to  Gabrielle  been  overheard  by  Miss 
Beaumont,  who,  reddening  violently,  instantly  said,  '  My 
dear  Gabrielle,  lend  me  the  scissors :  I  will  be  obliged  to 
you,  though  Miss  Carrisforth  is  too  proud  to  lie  under 
obligations  to  any  one.' 

"  Wliether  Miss  Carrisforth  had  observed  what  had 
passed  between  Miss  Beaumont  and  Gabrielle,  I  could 
not  discover ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  lost  upon  the  rest 
of  the  company,  as  was  apparent,  from  every  one,  at  the 
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same  time,  looking  up  from  their  various  occupations. 
No  one,  however,  spoke,  and  the  matter  would,  doubt- 
less, have  rested  where  it  was,  had  Miss  Beaumont  been 
disposed  to  allow  that  it  s  lould  be  so. 

"The  silence  of  Amelia  seemed  rather  to  have  in- 
creased than  diminished  the  anger  of  Miss  Beaumont. 
She  reddened  excessively,  her  fine  eyes  flashed  with  ic- 
dignation,  and  she  further  added,  'You  do  not  choose, 
Miss  Carrisforth,  to  make  any  remark  on  what  I  said : 
but,  notwithstanding  your  silence,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  speaking  my  mind  to  you.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the 
cold  contempt  with  which  you  always  treat  little  Gabrielle. 
I  know  but  little  of  her,  and  she  is  nothing  to  me ;  but  I 
hate  injustice,  I  cannot  endure  to  see  any  one  ill  used, 
and  I  really  think,  Amelia,  that  you  are  behaving  very 
ill  to  the  poor  girl.' 

"  '  If  you  think  so,  Julia,'  replied  Miss  Carrisforth, 
calmly,  '  you  do  right  to  speak.  But  perhaps  you  would 
have  done  better,  had  you  kept  your  remarks  for  my 
private  ear.' 

"  '  If  the  whole  company  had  not  seen  the  insolent 
manner  in  which  you  treated  Gabrielle,'  said  Miss  Beau- 
mont, '  I  might,  perhaps,  have  done  so :  but  when  I  wit- 
nessed this  public  affront  to  an  inoffensive  child,  I  could 
not  help  animadverting  upon  it  thus  publicly.  And  I 
again  repeat.  Miss  Carrisforth,  that  I  think  you  behaved 
very  ill  to  little  Gabrielle  just  now ;  and  I  must  plainly 
tell  you,  that  I  have  more  than  once  before  been  surprised 
at  your  conduct  towards  her.'  So  saying,  she  burst  into 
a  violent  fit  of  crying. 

"  '  Mademoiselle  Beaumont  is  always  de  champion  of 
de  distressed,'  said  Madame  de  Roseau,  now  thinking  it 
necessary  to  put  in  a  word,  '  de  female  Quixotte,  de 
friend  of  de  unfortunate.  Wlio  so  kind  as  Miss  Beau- 
mont ?' 

"  Fresh  bursts  of  laughter  followed  this  remark,  laugh- 
ter in  which  all  joined  but  Amelia  and  Miss  Beaumont, 
the  former  of  whom  looked  grave ;  and  the  latter,  get- 
ting up  in  haste,  left  the  room,  followed  by  Gabrielle. 

"As  soon  as  Miss  Beaumont  had  quitted  the  hall, 
Miss  Chatterton  exclaimed,  '  Well,  well,  this  is  capital ' 
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this  is  very  fine  !  So  the  two  saints — the  two  best  friends 
have  quarrelled  :  this  is  excellent !  It  won't  be  Chatter- 
ton  against  Atkins,  as  it  used  to  be,  you  know,  Atkins, 
when  we  quarrelled  about  our  partners  on  dancing 
nights;  but  it  will  be  Beaumont  against  Carrisforth. 
We  must  all  take  either  one  side  or  the  other.  I  declare 
for  Beaumont  and  little  Gabrielle !  I  will  uphold  little 
Gabrielle!  Don't  you,  Atkins?' 

"  '  Yes,  yes,'  replied  Miss  Atkins,  '  I  am  for  little  Ga 
brielle ;  altogether  for  little  Gabrielle.' 

"  New  bursts  of  laughter  now  broke  out  on  all  sides, 
till  Madame  de  Roseau,  who  looked  much  displeased, 
exclaimed,  '  Ecoutez  ;  hearken,  ladies  ;  be  silent,  ladies. 
For  shame,  mes  Demoiselles;  what  conduct  is  dis?  I 
shall  tell  Madame ;  I  shall  complain.  Miss  Crawford, 
cannot  you  use  your  autorite?  What  is  all  dis,  ladies  V 

"  The  uproar  now  grew  calm,  and  subsided  into  low 
whispers  and  smothered  titters  ;  while  the  young  ladies 
wrote  little  notes  on  small  slips  of  paper,  and  tossed  them 
over  the  table  to  each  other.  Thus  passed  the  time  till 
we  were  summoned  to  bed. 

"  You  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  minuteness 
with  which  I  have  related  these  scenes  :  but  it  has  pleas 
ed  the  Almighty  to  endow  me  with  a  very  accurate  me- 
mory, and,  from  childhood,  I  have  been  a  minute  ob- 
server of  character ;  while  in  my  aunt's  house  this  habit 
was  confirmed,  my  uncle  being  a  man  of  clear  and  pene- 
trating insight  into  character,  and  one  who  did  not  con- 
ceal his  opinions.     But  to  return  to  my  story. 

"  As  we  were  going  up  to  bed,  Amelia  took  my  hand, 
and  silently  leading  me  through  the  crowd  conducted  me 
to  our  own  room.  There  finding  a  lamp  burning,  she  di- 
rected me  to  undress  myself,  while  taking  a  small  Bible 
from  a  drawer,  she  read  aloud,  sometimes  pausing  to 
make  some  short  passing  remarks  on  what  she  read. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  a  confused  noise  of  laughing, 
running,  and  screaming,  continually  reached  my  ears 
from  the  neighbouring  rooms,  which  made  me  more 
than  once  exclaim,  in  the  midst  of  the  reading,  '  What 
are  those  noises  what  are  they  doing?  what  can  tney 
be  about?' 
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"  Amelia  replied  to  these  questions,  '  O,  nothing  at 
ah,  Clara ,  never  mind  them :  you  may  be  thankful  we 
have  a  room  to  ourselves.' 

"  '  O,  but  I  should  like  to  see  what  they  are  doing,'  I 
answered. 

"  '  Clara,'  she  at  length  replied,  '  don't  be  foolish ;  let 
them  alone,  and  attend  to  what  I  read.' 

"  There  was  something  in  her  manner  which  awed 
me,  I  scarcely  knew  wherefore,  and  I  was  silent.  When 
she  had  finished  her  chapters,  she  came,  and,  kneeling  by 
me,  offered  up  a  short  prayer ;  after  which,  she  directed 
me  to  get  into  bed.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  obey  her,  be- 
fore the  gillmills  or  jalousies  of  the  door,  near  which 
my  bed  stood,  and  which  opened  into  the  next  room, 
were  raised,  and  Miss  Atkins,  whose  bed  was  close  to 
that  door,  on  the  other  side,  putting  her  mouth  to  the 
jalousies,  said,  'Amelia  Carrisforth,  Amelia,  I  say, 
here's  Beaumont  in  hysteric  fits  !     Have  you  any  salts  V 

"  Amelia  looked  for  a  smelling-bottle,  and  going  round 
my  bed,  she  gave  it  through  the  door. 

"  '  Won't  you  come  and  see  her?'  said  Miss  Atkins. 

" '  I  must  not  come  into  your  room,'  she  replied. 

" '  What  stuif  and  nonsense !'  returned  Miss  Atkins. 

"  Amelia  made  no  answer,  but  returned  to  the  dress- 
ing-table. 

"  I  could  now  distinctly  hear  the  sobs  of  Miss  Beau- 
mont, and  told  Amelia  that  I  did  so. 

'"I  am  sorry  that  she  afflicts  herself  so  much,'  she 
answered  ;  '  but  I  can't  help  it.' 

"  '  But  why,'  I  said, '  do  you  dislike  that  little  girl  they 
call  Gabrielle  ?' 

" '  I  never  said  that  I  did  dislike  her,'  returned  Amelia. 

" '  Then  why  would  you  not  let  her  lend  me  the  scis- 
sors V 

"  '  Clara,'  she  replied,  'if  you  wish  to  enjoy  any  peace 
in  this  house,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  situation  in  this 
world,  you  must  learn  one  important  lesson,  which  is 
this — do  not  concern  yourself  with  other  people's  busi- 
ness.' 

"  While  I  was  pondering  on  this  new  idea,  (for  it  was 
quite  »  new  one  to  me,)  I  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
outei   >oor  of  our  room,  for  as  the  season  was  at  that  time 
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cold,  all  the  doors  were  closed.  Amelia,  however,  imme- 
diately answering  the  smnmons,  in  came  Miss  Beau- 
mont, sobbing  bitterly,  with  her  eyes  swelled,  and  her 
whole  frame  in  violent  disorder.  'Amelia,'  she  said, 
'you  have  grieved  me  excessively.'  Then,  lowering  her 
voice,  she  added,  '  if  Chatterton,  or  Atkins,  or  twenty 
more  whom  I  could  name,  had  behaved  as  you  did  to- 
night, I  should  not  have  cared  :  but  you,  whom  I  loved, 
honoured,  looked  up  to  as  the  only  Christian  in  the 
house, — to  see  you  behave  in  a  manner  so  cold,  so  inso- 
lent, to  a  poor  unprotected  child,  I  cannot  bear  it.  Ac- 
count to  me,  I  beseech  you,  as  a  friend,  for  your  con- 
duct. This  is  not,  I  can  tell  you,  the  first  nor  the  se- 
cond time  that  I  have  observed  your  aversion  to  Ga 
brielle ;  but  it  never  before  broke  out  as  it  did  this  even- 
ing.' 

"  Amelia  replied  with  surprising  composure,  saying, 
'  Do  you  understand,  my  dear,  that  Miss  Clara  Lushing- 
ton  has  been  placed  under  my  care  at  the  joint  requests 
both  of  her  father  and  of  mine  V 

"  '  To  be  sure  I  do,'  she  answered. 

" '  And  pray,  my  dear,'  said  Amelia,  still  lowering  her 
voice,  '  in  your  zeal  for  Gabrielle,  are  you  not  forgetting 
your  duty  to  me  ?' 

"  '  In  what  way  V  said  Miss  Beaumont. 

"  Amelia  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  into 
the  verandah  ;  where  they  both  stood  still,  just  without 
the  door,  which  they  closed. 

"  I  immediately  got  out  of  my  bed,  and  prompted  by 
curiosity  of  the  meanest  kind,  crept  close  to  the  door,  and 
listened :  when  I  heard  Amelia  say,  '  You  are  weaken- 
ing my  influence  ;  you  are  greatly  injuring  Clara.  Can- 
not you  see  that,  my  dear  1  You  are  hurting  her  more 
than  you  are  serving  Gabrielle.' 

" '  I  cannot  help  that,'  said  Miss  Beaumont :  '  I  hate 
injustice.' 

"  '  So  do  I  too,'  rejoined  Amelia.  '  But  how  do  you 
know  that  I  am  unjust  ?' 

'"You  are  unjust,'  returned  the  other,  'unless  you 
think  ill  of  Gabrielle  :  and  thus  we  come  to  the  point  in 
question.     Do  you  think  ill  of  Gabrielle  ?' 

"  '  Are  you  Gabrielle's  friend  V  said  Amelia. 
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"* No,' returned  Miss  Beaumont,  'she  is  nothing  to 
me;  but  I  pity  her  as  an  orphan.  I  remember  that  you 
used  to  be  kind  to  her :  I  see  that  you  have  lately  neglect- 
ed her,  and,  this  evening,  treated  her  with  great  con- 
tempt. She  had  no  friend,  and  I,  therefore,  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  protect  her.  But  you  evade  my  question. 
Do  you  think  ill  of  Gabrielle  or  not  V 

'"Permit  me,'  said  Amelia,  after  some  reflection,  'tt 
answer  this  question  to-morrow.  You  shall,  in  the  morn- 
ing, have  a  note  from  me  on  the  subject.' 

"  'Then  I  am  to  understand,' returned  the  other,  hasti- 
ly, 'that  you  really  think  very  ill  of  Gabrielle?' 

"  'I  am  weary  of  this  foolish  dispute,'  replied  Amelja, 
'  and  could  almost  say.  You  may  think  what  you  please 
on  the  subject,  provided  you  wUl  but  keep  your  thoughts 
to  yourself.' 

" '  No,'  said  Miss  Beaumont,  '  I  will  not  keep  mj 
thoughts  to  myself:  and  unless  you  speak  out,  Amelia, 
and  tell  me  upon  what  principle  you  treat  Gabrielle  as 
you  do,  I  shall  certainly  continue  to  defend  and  support 
her.' 

"'I  cannot  help  it,'  returned  Amelia.  'Promise  me, 
however,  only  one  favour.  Miss  Beaumont;  let  this  mat- 
ter rest  tiU  you  have  received  my  letter  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.' 

"I  now,  fearing  lest  Amelia  should  suddenly  return  to 
the  room,  flew  back  to  my  bed,  and,  in  consequence, 
heard  no  more. 

"Amelia  sat  up  late  that  night,  being  employed  in 
writing;  and  the  next  morning,  when  we  were  called  to 
breakfast,  she  gave  me  a  sealed  letter  to  put  into  Miss 
Beaumont's  hand.  As  I  was  afterwards  favoured  with 
a  copy  of  this  letter,  I  shall  give  it  you,  my  dear  friend, 
in  this  place. 

"  '  My  beloved  Julia, — (for  still  will  I  call  you  be- 
loved, though  none  either  of  your  former  kindness  or 
confidence  have  been  discoverable  on  the  late  occasion,) 
I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  the  question  v/hich  you 
last  night  proposed  to  me,  because  it  is  scarcely  possiblfe 
to  reply  to  such  an  inquiry  in  words  which  might  not 
include  either  too  much  or  too  little.    You  ask  me  pub- 
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ticly  to  pronounce  upon  a  character  in  a  case  where  such 
a  decision  is  no  part  of  our  concern ;  in  my  so  doing, 
you  would  perhaps  compel  me  to  act  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  precept  of  Scripture — Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
not  judged.  (Matt.  vii.  1.) 

"  But,  to  leave  Gabrielle  and  her  affairs,  permit  me, 
my  dear  friend,  to  repeat  here,  what  I  have  many  times 
said  to  you  on  former  occasions, — that  I  am  convinced 
it  would  conduce  greatly  both  to  your  happiness  and  to 
your  permanent  advantage,  not  only  in  this  family,  but 
in  every  other  situation  which  you  may  hereafter  fill,  if 
you  could  bring  yourself  to  cease  from  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  others.  I  would,  my  dear  Julia,  gladly  sig- 
nify this  sentiment  by  an  expression  which  might  be 
more  acceptable ;  but  as  no  other  at  present  offers,  I 
hope  you  will  p&rdon  the  plainness  of  that  which  I  have 
used.  It  is  now  not  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  I 
lost  one  of  the  tenderest  and  most  pious  of  mothers;  and 
if,  as  I  have  heard  my  dear  father  say,  there  was  any 
one  quality  in  which  she  excelled  more  than  in  another, 
it  was  that  peculiar  and  unusual  control  of  the  tongue, 
which  rendered  her  at  once  lovely  and  beloved  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  knew  her — a  quality  which  I  fear 
is  much  more  rarely  found  in  females  than  in  men. 

" '  It  was  during  one  of  the  last  conversations  that  I 
ever  had  with  my  poor  mother,  but  shortly  before  that 
final  and  dreadful  illness  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  hours,  deprived  me  of  the  best  of  parents,  that  she^ 
as  if  foreseeing  the  loss  that  I  was  about  to  sustain,  urg- 
ed strongly  upon  me  the  duty  and  advantages  of  self- 
command  in  this  respect:  and  I  remember  that,  having 
first  referred  me  to  the  well-known  passage  of  Scripture 
—  The  tongue  can  no  man  tame;  it  is  an  unruly  evil, 
full  of  deadly  poison;  (James  iii.  8,)  she  proceeded  to 
remark,  that  that  which  no  man  could  tame,  might, 
nevertheless,  be  tamed  by  the  power  and  grace  of  God. 
And  she  assured  me,  that  wherever  religion  produced 
the  natural  and  complete  effect,  peculiarly  its  own,  of 
humbling  the  individual  who  professed  it,  of  emptying 
him  of  self,  of  inducing  him  to  distrust  his  own  judgment, 
and  to  conclude  that  others  might  be  right  as  well  as 
himself,  its  consequent  result  would  be  to  silence  him  on 
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those  points  relative  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
most  liable  improperly  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  his 
neighbours. 

" '  You,  my  dear  Julia,  have  a  knowledge  of  religion, 
a  much  superior  knowledge  to  what  I  have,  and  a  con- 
sequent high  sense  of  honour,  justice,  and  virtue;  you 
are  above  every  mean  and  low  habit  and  custom:  but  you 
will  not  be  offended,  if  I  say,  that  you  have  not  yet,  I 
fear,  learned  to  distrust  yourself.  And  this  self-confidence 
induces  you  to  judge  hastily  and  to  speak  decidedly  on 
many  occasions  where  you  are  not  called  upon  so  to  do, 
and  before  you  have  had  it  in  your  power  to  weigh  the 
subject  on  which  you  unguardedly  venture  to  give  an 
opinion :  and  by  this  haste  and  decision,  you  have  not 
unfrequently,  even  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  you,  seriously  injured  those  whom  you  have 
intended  essentially  to  serve.  In  the  moment  of  heat  and 
high  indignation  against  what  you  fancy  to  be  wrong, 
you  sacrifice,  without  reflection,  the  interest  of  the  dearest 
friend;  and  if  an  improper  confidence  is  denied  you,  you 
indignantly  throw  aside  every  pledge  of  former  regard. 

"  The  sin  of  bearing  false  witness  against  a  neighbour, 
my  dear  Julia,  may  be  committed  in  various  ways,  and 
is  often  the  consequence  of  a  hot  and  fiery,  though  a 
noble  spirit,  such  as  yours,  as  of  one  that  is  sly,  mean, 
and  deceitful;  and  perhaps  the  hasty  indignation  of  a 
noble  character  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  most 
cruel  arts  of  one  that  is  despicable. 

"  '  O  my  friend,  permit  me,  who  am  now  in  disgrace 
with  you,  still  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  your 
friendship,  while  I  humbly  entreat  you,  as  you  would 
honour  your  Christian  profession  in  this  house,  to  be 
more  careful  of  what  you  say.  Consider  your  youth 
and  inexperience ;  not  a  year  more  advanced  than  my 
own !  and  consider,  too,  how  imperfect  is  your  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world,  and  how  much  more  effectual 
would  be  your  rebukes  of  whatever  might  be  amiss,  if 
they  were  given  only  in  silence  and  by  example. 

" '  Depend  upon  it,  that  a  blameless  and  lovely  exam- 
ple is  ever,  in  youth  especially,  the  most  effective  check 
upon  that  which  is  really  sinful,  and  is  much  more 
strongly  felt  by  the  sinner  than  is  the  most  loud  and  ve- 
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hement  expression  of  anger  to  which  words  can  give  ut- 
terance. It  possesses  also  this  valuable  property,  that  it 
^vounds  only  where  it  ought  to  wound,  while  its  arrows 
play  harmlessly  about  those  whose  consciences,  human- 
ly speaking,  are  at  rest  from  evil. 

" '  Pardon,  my  dear  Julia,  all  that  in  this  letter  may 
offend;  and  believe  me  to  be  your  ever  affectionate 
friend, 

"'Amelia  Carrisforth,' 

"  When  I  delivered  this  letter  to  Miss  Beaumont,  she 
opened  it  hastily,  and  stood  up  to  read  it,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  seated  at  the  breakfast-table.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  she  was  not  satisfied  by  its  con- 
tents ;  for,  as  she  again  folded  it  up,  and  put  it  into  her 
work-bag,  she  said  to  Amelia,  over  the  table,  '  You  have 
not  now  answered  my  question.  Miss  Carrisforth ;  I  sup- 
pose that  I  must,  however,  rest  contented  with  this  par 
tial  confidence.'  Then,  with  a  certain  toss  of  her  head, 
which  was  habitual  with  this  high-spirited  young  lady 
whenever  she  happened  to  be  displeased,  she  began  to 
eat  her  breakfast  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  occurred. 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  attention  of  the  company  was 
diverted  to  another  subject  by  one  of  the  young  ladies 
exclaiming,  'To-night  is  dancing-night!' 

" '  Yes,'  said  Miss  Atkins ;  '  and  we  know  who  is  to  be 
here,  don't  we,  Chatterton  V 

" '  Some  of  your  favourites,  I  presume.  Miss  Atkins,' 
said  Miss  Crawford,  laughing. 

" '  Miss  Atkins  has  many  favourites,'  remarked  Mad- 
ame de  Roseau:  'Miss  Atkins  is  herself  also  de  great 
favourite  wid  de  fine  gentlemen.  No  chance  for  a  part- 
ner till  Miss  Atkins  is  provided.' 

"  Several  whisperings  and  loud  bursts  of  laughter  then 
followed,  which  were  suddenly  hushed,  as  Avas  an  uproar 
of  the  preceding  evening,  by  the  report  that  Mrs.  Pat 
terson  was  at  hand ;  and  as  she  actually  did  appear, 
within  an  instant,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  we  then 
heard  no  more  of  the  whisperings  and  titters. 

"  Mrs.  Patterson  came  up  to  the  table,  addressed  the 
young  ladies  politely,  (who  all  for  the  moment  rose,)  and 
C3 
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then  left  the  room,  without  descending  from  her  usual 
dignity  of  manner. 

"  When  breakfast  was  concluded,  we  went  into  one  of 
the  large  side-rooms,  which  was  furnished  as  a  school- 
room. There  we  found  our  governess,  and  there  we  were 
employed  for  three  hours.  My  station  in  the  school-room 
was  by  Amelia,  and  she  took  unwearied  pains  in  helping 
me  forward  with  my  studies. 

"At  twelve  o'clock  our  liberty  was  given  us,  and  as  it 
was  not  the  custom  to  go  out  of  doors  at  that  hour,  we 
were  presently  scattered  all  over  the  house.  I  asked 
Amelia  if  I  might  play  with  the  other  children ;  but  she 
said  that  she  would  walk  with  me  in  the  verandah,  near 
our  own  apartment.  I  was  not  pleased  with  this  re- 
straint ,  notwithstanding  which  I  submitted,  and  went 
up  with  her  accordingly. 

"  When  we  entered  the  verandah,  she  offered  me  her 
arm,  and  took  several  turns  with  me,  talking  to  me  about 
Cawnpore,  where  she  had  resided  some  time;  intro- 
ducing also  other  subjects,  by  which  conversation  she 
made  herself  so  agreeable,  that  I  no  longer  regretted 
my  being  restricted  to  her  society,  and  I  should  no 
longer  have  thought  of  the  restriction,  had  not  Miss 
Beaumont  again  come  up  to  us.  '  And  so,  Amelia,'  she 
said, '  you  are  determined  to  leave  me  in  the  dark  ?  You 
will  not  grant  me  satisfaction  V 

"  Amelia  uttered  a  slight  expression  of  fretfulness,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  Is  there  to  be  no  end  of  this?'  Then, 
turning  good-humouredly  to  Miss  Beaumont,  she  said, 
'  What  a  talent  you  have,  Julia,  of  making  yourself  mi- 
serable !  Cannot  you  forget  Gabrielle  and  her  imagina- 
ry grievances  V 

"  '  They  are  not  imaginary,'  returned  Miss  Beaumont. 

" '  Imaginary,  or  not  so,'  replied  Amelia,  with  firm- 
ness, <  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  Julia,  if  you  will  let  this 
matter  drop,  and  be  content  with  the  reply  which  I  have 
given  you ;  for  I  am  resolved  that  I  will  add  nothing 
more  to  what  I  have  already  written  and  said  on  this 
subject.' 

" '  Upon  my  word,  Amelia,'  said  Miss  Beaumont,  '  you 
are  very  short !' 

" '  And,  perhaps,'  returned  Amelia,  smiling  '  there  ar« 
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soirfe  subjects  on  which  one  cannot  be  too  short ;  espe^ 
cially  such  as  relate  to  the  concerns  of  our  neighbours.' 

"  Miss  Beaumont  was  going  to  reply,  when  a  loud 
laugh  burst  from  an  opposite  door,  where,  at  the  same 
time,  appeared  a  cluster  of  heads,  among  the  foremost 
of  which  I  saw  the  faces  of  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss  Chat- 
terton,  which  were  pushed  forward,  with  the  crowd  be- 
tween. '  There,  there  they  are,  at  it  again,  carrying  on 
the  war  I'  exclaimed  Miss  Chatterton.  '  This  is  excel- 
lent !  these  are  the  pious  ones  !  the  intimate  friends !  the 
inseparables,  as  it  used  to  be !  There  is  war  now  in 
heaven,  Atkins,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  some  of 
the  angels  falling !' 

" '  Julia,'  said  Amelia,  blushing  violently,  '  do  you  hear 
what  they  say?'  adding,  in  a  lower  voice,  'what  disgrace 
are  we  bringing  upon  our  religious  profession  by  this 
absurd  quarrel!' 

"  A  call  to  tiffin  prevented  any  thing,  at  that  time,  be- 
ing further  said  on  the  subject ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Patterson 
herself  was  present  at  that  meal,  all  was  orderly  and 
peaceable  while  we  continued  at  table.  Mrs.  Patterson 
left  us  as  soon  as  the  tijjin,  was  concluded ;  but  before 
we  had  gone  from  the  hall,  a  company  of  box-wallas 
appeared  in  the  verandah;  on  seeing  which,  all  the 
young  ladies,  together  with  the  teachers,  rushed  out  at 
the  front  door,  leaving  me  standing  with  Amelia,  who 
had  taken  my  hand  to  hold  me  back,  as  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  these  visitors  was  announced. 

"  The  box-wallas  or  sundook-w alias  are  native  ped- 
lars, who  travel  about,  from  house  to  house,  selling  a  va- 
riety of  European  and  Indian  articles,  and  who  are  em- 
ployed by  persons  of  every  denomination  in  Calcutta. 

"  In  common  with  most  other  young  people  in  India, 
I  was  exceedingly  fond  of  spending  my  pocket  money 
with  these  persons,  and  of  looking  over  and  cheapening 
their  treasures  even  when  I  had  no  money ;  I  was  there- 
fore a  good  deal  chagrined  when  Amelia  proposed  that 
we  should  go  up  stairs,  instead  of  joining  the  party  in 
the  verandah  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  I  had  for  some  mi- 
nutes endeavoured  to  prevail,  that  I  was  able  to  per- 
suade her  that  I  wanted  several  things  which  I  said  I 
could  not  possibly  any  longer  do  without.    Seeing  me. 
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however,  so  strongly  bent  upon  this  purpose,  she  gavt 
way  and  followed  me  into  the  verandah. 

"  And  now  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  scene  of  confusion  that  presented  hself  when 
we  approached  the  door  of  the  hall.  There  were  no  less 
than  four  of  these  sundook-wallas  squatted  on  the  pave- 
ment, their  boxes  being  open  before  them,  and  their 
goods  spread  out  upon  the  floor.  The  young  ladies  and 
the  two  teachers,  together  with  sundry  dirges^  bearers, 
and  ayahs,  were  mingled  together  in  one  promiscuous 
mass  around  them,  all  talking  together,  choosing  and 
refusing,  bargaining,  scolding,  snatching,  rejecting,  tri- 
umphing, condoling,  cheating,  and  being  cheated,  some 
speaking  in  Bengalee,  some  in  Hindoostaunee,  some  in 
broken  English,  some  in  French,  and  some  in  a  com- 
pound of  one  or  more  of  these  different  jargons.  A  long 
time  elapsed  before  I  could  distinguish  one  voice  from 
another;  at  length  I  heard  Miss Chatterton  say,  '  I  won- 
der at  you,  Atkins !  I  am  amazed !  and  so  you  don't 
think  I  shall  look  well  in  pea-green  1  Why,  my  friend, 
Miss  Biddy  Jackson,  used  always  1o  tell  me  thcit  pea- 
green  was  the  most  becoming  colour  I  could  put  on.' 

"  '  I  wonder,  ChattertoU;'  returned  the  other,  'that  you 
should  think  of  bringing  forward  Biddy  Jackson's  opin- 
ion on  matters  of  taste ;  for  of  fill  the  dressers  I  ever 
saw,  in  all  my  life,  she  is  the  worst ;  and  to  tell  you, 
with  your  sallow  complexion,  that  pea-green  was  proper, 
I  am  sure  she  could  have  been  no  sincere  friend.' 

"  '  Sallow  !  sallow  !'  repeated  Madame  de  Roseau  ; 
'  for  shame,  Miss  Atkins ;  Miss  Chatterton  is  not  sallow, 
she  is  only  pale.    Where  is  your  politesse  ?' 

"  A  violent  uproar  was  at  that  moment  excited  at  the 
other  end  of  the  verandah,  by  the  opening  of  a  box  of 
artificial  flowers,  and,  for  a  moment,  I  heard  nothing  but 
exclamations  in  favour  of  this  and  that  flower.  At 
length,  as  I  was  standing  by  Amelia,  endeavouring  to 
select  a  tortoise-shell  comb  to  fasten  up  my  hair.  Miss 
Crawford  came  up  triumphantly  towards  the  place 
where  we  stood,  exclaiming,  '  I  have  carried  the  day ;  J 
shall  wear  the  rose  to-night.'  And,  so  saying,  she 
showed  us  a  beautiful  English  rose,  which  she  said 
she  intended  to  wear  in  the  evening. 
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"  '  Ah,  la  belle  couleur !  de  beautiful  colour !'  said  Ma- 
dame de  Roseau.  '  Miss  Crawford  is  very  cruel :  she 
means  to  be  de  belle  dis  afternoon.  No  one  will  have 
any  chance  wid  Miss  Crawford  dis  evening.' 

"  While  Madame  de  Roseau  was  speaking,  and  Miss 
Crawford  was  holding  her  rose  up  in  triumph,  Miss  At- 
kins and  Miss  Chatterton,  with  several  others  of  the 
greater  girls,  came  round  her,  and  with  voices  so  loud 
and  shrill  as  to  make  the  whole  verandah  ring,  half 
playfully  and  half  angrily,  charged  her  with  having 
forestalled  their  market ;  Miss  Chatterton  actually  de- 
claring that  she  herself  had  ordered  Rammohun  (for  so 
the  flower  merchant  was  named)  to  bring  that  very  rose 
for  her. 

"  On  hearing  this,  ail  the  young  people  gave  up  their 
pretensions  but  Miss  Chatterton,  who  attempted  to 
snatch  the  rose  from  Miss  Crawford;  when  a  kind  of 
romping  bout  ensued  between  the  young  lady  and  her 
governess,  to  the  great  amusement  of  many  present,  and 
which  continued  till  Madame  de  Roseau,  by  dint  of  loud 
scolding,  contrived  to  restore  some  little  order. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Amelia  was  endeavouring  to  find 
such  a  comb  as  I  described ;  but  not  being  able  to  suc- 
ceed, she  proposed  that  we  should  go  up  stairs,  and  had 
actually  taken  my  hand  to  lead  me  out  of  the  verandah, 
when  we  were  forced  from  each  other  by  the  bustle  oc- 
casioned by  the  two  ladies  already  spoken  of,  who,  in 
their  contention  for  the  rose,  pushed  in  between  us,  one 
of  them  running  away,  and  the  other  pursuing. 

"  In  the  confusion,  I  was,  as  I  before  said,  parted  from 
Amelia,  and  pushed  in  among  a  group  of  my  young 
companions ;  and  before  I  well  knew  what  I  was  about, 
I  found  myself  standing  by  Gabrieile.  She  had  not 
time  allowed  her  to  speak  to  me,  before  Amelia's  eye 
was  again  upon  us :  but,  with  a  quickness  at  which  1 
was  astonished,  the  young  stranger  had  caught  hold  of 
my  hand,  in  which,  drawing  it  behind  me,  she  placed  a 
small  paper,  containing  a  few  almonds  and  raisins,  at 
the  same  time  stooping  and  kissing  my  hand,  pressing  it 
closely  as  she  let  it  go. 

"  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  my  other  hand  was 
seized  by  Amelia,  who,  exerting  a  gentle  force,  sue*    hs 
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an  angel  might  be  supposed  to  employ  in  order  to  pre- 
vent some  careless  sinner  from  committing  an  action 
that  would  offend  his  God,  led  me  through  the  hall  up 
into  her  own  room,  where,  shutting  the  door,  she  sat 
down  to  work,  advising  me  to  look  over  my  lessons  for 
the  next  day. 

"  On  her  proposing  this,  I  complained  of  fatigue. 

"  '  Then  lie  down  upon  your  bed,  Clara,'  she  said, 
'  and  learn  as  you  are  resting  yourself.' 

"  I  so  far  complied  as  to  lie  down,  taking  the  book  in 
my  hand. 

"  We  remained  silent  for  some  time,  the  rest  of  the 
party  still  being  below :  but  on  a  loud  sound,  as  expres 
sive  of  mirth,  reaching  us  from  beneath,  I  could  contain 
myself  no  longer ;  but  making  use  of  a  deception  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  love  sin,  and  yet 
do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  do  so,  I  began  to  express 
great  horror  at  the  noise,  remarking,  that  I  had  never 
before  met  with  such  rude  girls. 

"  Amelia  made  no  reply  to  this  remark :  on  which,  I 
pertly  added,  '  Where  is  Mrs.  Patterson  aU  this  time  1 
But  I  suppose  that  she  makes  a  point  of  shutting  her 
eyes  and  ears  when  she  has  a  mind  to  spare  herself  the 
trouble  of  finding  fault.' 

"There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  in  this  observation,  and  most  people  would  have 
smiled  to  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  so  young  a  person :  but 
I  did  not  observe  the  least  tendency  towards  a  smile  on 
the  placid  countenance  of  Amelia.  I  thought,  however, 
that  she  sighed,  as  she  thus  answered  me : — '  Clara,  my 
dear,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  refrain  from  these  remarks. 
You  and  I  shall  have  enough  to  do,  and  more  than  we 
possibly  can  do  without  the  divine  help,  to  conduct  our- 
selves prudently  and  blamelessly  in  this  family :  and  of 
this  I  am  well  convinced,  that,  if  we  begin  to  busy  our- 
selves with  other  people's  affairs,  we  shall  very  shortly 
forget  properly  to  manage  our  own.' 

"  Being  thus  rebuked,  I  again  looked  at  my  book  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  yawning,  and  throwing  it  down,  I 
said,  with  considerable  impertinence  m  my  manner,  '  Of 
all  the  young  people  I  ever  saw,  I  think  you  are  the 
most  steady,  Miss  Carrisforth.     One  would  think  you 
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sixty,  rather  than  sixteen.  Are  you  not  tired  of  this  lit- 
tle Eoom  and  that  sewing  ?  Do  come  out,  and  walk  in 
the  verandah? 

"  Amelia  made  no  answer. 

"  I  yawned  again,  still  louder  than  before.  The  idea 
was  running  in  my  head,  an  idea  which  had  been  first 
suggested  by  Miss  Beaumont,  (for  I  had  sense  enough 
to  think  meanly  of  the  rest  of  my  companions,)  that 
there  was  somewhat  of  unnecessary  harshness  or  strict- 
ness, or  I  knew  not  what,  in  Amelia ;  and  I,  accordingly, 
resolved  to  try  whether  I  could  not  free  myself  from  the 
restraint  under  which  she  held  me.  On  her  not  appear- 
ing to  notice  me  when  I  yawned  the  second  time,  I  jump- 
ed from  the  bed,  slipped  on  my  shoes,  which  I  had  ta- 
ken off,  and  walked  to  the  door,  which  I  was  in  the  act 
of  opening,  when  Amelia  said,  '  Where  are  you  going, 
Clara?' 

" '  To  walk  in  the  verandah,''  I  answered,  decidedly, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  insolently. 

" '  Lie  down  again,  my  dear,'  said  Amelia  j '  for  I  can- 
not go  with  you  now.' 

"'I  can  go  by  myself,'  I  answered;  'I  don't  want 
you  to  come  with  me.' 

"  On  this,  she  repeated  her  request  previously  made, 
that  I  would  return  to  my  tasks. 

" '  I  choose  to  play  now,'  I  answered,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  open  the  door,  when  she  calmly  got  up,  and,  with 
a  strength  superior  to  mine,  drew  my  hand  from  the 
door,  which  she  immediately  closed  and  bolted. 

"  I  then  asked  her  who  gave  her  authority  to  rule  me. 

"'Your  father,'  she  replied  ;  '  and  if  you  dispute  my 
authority,  I  will  sit  down  this  minute,  and  refer  the  case 
to  him.  Understand,  Clara,  that  it  is  no  advantage  to  me, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  trouble,  to  be  charg- 
ed with  you  as  I  am.  But,  as  I  have  undertaken  the 
charge,  I  will  go  through  it.  I  will  not  trifle  with  your 
father  ;  I  will  persevere  in  what  I  have  engaged  to  fulfil, 
the  Lord  assisting  me,  not  as  if  I  were  doing  eye-service, 
to  please  men,  but  as  to  the  Lord.' 

"  On  hearing  this,  and  seeing,  at  the  same  time,  her 
steadfastness,  I  threw  myself  down  again  upon  my  bed, 
and  sobbed  and  wept  violently. 
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"  While  thus  occupied  about  my  imaginary  sorrows,  a 
person  came  to  the  door,  to  inform  Amelia  that  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson wished  to  speak  with  her.  She  immediately  arose, 
and,  charging  me  not  to  leave  the  room  during:  her  ab- 
sence, went  to  her  governess's  apartment. 

"  After  Amelia  had  left  me,  I  remained  for  awhile  alone, 
crying  and  sobbing  violently,  the  noise  and  laughter  still 
going  on  in  the  verandah  beneath.  At  length,  I  thought 
I  heard  a  soft  step  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  which 
sound  was  followed  by  a  slight  shaking  of  the  jalousies 
near  my  bed.  A  short  silence  then  succeeded,  and  J 
plainly  saw  that  some  one  was  peeping  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  wooden  blinds.  '  Who  is  there  V  I  said . 
and  immediately  the  jalousies  were  thrown  up,  and 
a  voice  answered,  '  It  is  only  me,  Miss  Clara.' 

"  '  And  who  are  you  ?'  I  asked. 

"  '  I  am  Gabrielle,  and  I  am  come  to  offer  you  a  tor- 
toise-shell comb.  You  were  inquiring  for  one  below, 
to  fasten  up  your  hair  ;  and  I  have  now  got  one  for  you.' 

"  '  O  !  that  is  very  kind  of  you,  Gabrielle,'  I  answered, 
holding  out  my  hand  to  take  it,  '  very  kind  indeed  !' 

"  '  Is  Miss  Carrisforth  in  your  room.  Miss  Clara  V 
whispered  Gabrielle,  asking  a  question  which  she  no 
doubt  could  have  answered  as  well  as  myself. 

"  '  No,'  I  said,  '  she  is  gone  down.' 

"  '  Sweet,  dear  Amelia  !'  returned  Gabrielle,  '  how 
dearly  do  I  love  her !  I  would  give  all  I  have  in  the 
world  to  be  loved  by  her  in  return.' 

"  '  But  do  tell  me,  Miss  Gabrielle,'  I  said,  '  what  have 
you  done  to  offend  her  V 

"  '  I  cannot  say,'  she  answered,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  '  but 
I  am  sure  that,  if  she  does  not  love  me,  it  is  my  own 
fault,  not  hers :  for  she  is  the  sweetest  creature  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  not  worthy  to  wipe  her  shoes.' 

"  '  Yes  :  but  she  should  not  persecute  you,  Gabrielle, 
I  answered  ;  '  she  ought  not  to  hate  you.  That  surely 
cannot  be  right.' 

"  '  Don't  say  any  thing  about  me  to  her.  Miss  Clara, ). 
beg,'  replied  Gabrielle.  '  I  shall  alway-s  love  her :  but  \ 
have  been  used  to  her  coldness,  and  I  must  submit  to 
my  sad  fate.' 

"  At  that  moment  we  heard  somebody  at  the  outer 
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door  of  the  room,  on  which  Gabrielle  instantly  slapped 
down  the  jalousies,  while  T  as  quickly  took  my  book  in 
my  hand ;  and  thus  closed  my  first  conversation  with 
this  girl. 

"  At  that  instant  Amelia  entered  the  room,  and  I  was 
at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  party 
below,  to  which  a  confused  noise  in  the  chambers  above, 
and  in  the  verandah  all  around  us,  immediately  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  then  perhaps  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  from  that  time  till  five,  every  individual  in 
the  house  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  the  great  business 
of  dressing,  with  the  exception  only  of  Amelia  and  my- 
self. 

"  In  the  chamber  on  the  left  of  my  bed.  Miss  Atkins 
and  Miss  Chatterton,  and  several  others  of  the  elder 
girls,  usually  slept ;  and  Miss  Chatterton's  bed  was  sepa- 
rated from  mine  only  by  the  jalousied  door  through 
which  Gabrielle  had  spoken  to  me.  I  therefore,  as  I  lay, 
could  hear  much  of  what  was  said  in  this  next  room : 
and  as  this  was  a  kind  of  amusement  for  which,  at  that 
time,  I  had  a  high  relish,  I  took  care  to  avail  myself  of 
this  privilege,  as  much  as  possible,  without  letting  Ame- 
lia know  what  I  was  about. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  on  the  evening  above  mentioned, 
that  I  might  hear  these  edifying  discourses  to  the  great- 
est possible  advantage,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  be  un- 
noticed and  unsuspected  by  Amelia,  I  pretended  to  be 
holding  my  book  in  my  hand  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing my  lessons,  when  my  ears  and  my  heart  were,  in 
fact,   on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

•'  '  O  that  vile  Crawford !'  said  Miss  Chatterton.  '  Only 
think,  Atkins,  of  her  getting  my  rose;  and  I  meant  this 
evening  to  have  worn  it  in  my  hair  with  my  pink  sash 
and  beads.     Well,  I  declare  now,  is  not  it  provoking?' 

"  '  Why  you  will  be  forced  to  wear  pea-green  after 
all,'  said  Miss  Atkins,  'to  please  Miss  Biddy  Jackson.' 

"  '  How  ill-natured  yoif  are,  Atkins,  now !'  returned 
Miss  Chatterton ;  '  but  I  won't,  to  spite  you.  I  shall 
wear  my  purple  wreath,  and  you  know  I  always  look 
well  in  that.' 

"  Sundry  whisperings  and  titterings  then  followed  ; 
out  of  which,  however,  I  could  make  nothing,  thougK  I 
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listened  with  all  possible  attention  :  and  these  continued 
for  some  time,  till  one  of  the  young  ladies,  I  suppose, 
pinching  the  other,  a  loud  scream  brought  Madame  de 
Roseau  into  the  room,  to  call  the  delinquents  to  order 
with  her  broken  English,  which  always  greatly  amused 
me ;  though  I  afterwards  had  reason  to  think,  that  she 
was  more  entitled  to  respect  than  many  others  who  were 
in  the  house. 

" '  But,  I  suppose,  my  dear  friend,'  proceeded  Miss 
Clara  Lushington,  '  that  you  are  already  satisfied  with 
the  specimens  that  I  have  given  you  of  the  conversations 
of  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss  Chatterton.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  future,  introduce  no  more  of  them  than  my  narrative 
may  actually  require. 

"  At  five  o'clock,  a  bell  summoned  us  down  to  tea, 
which  was  this  evening  prepared  in  the  school-room : 
the  two  halls  having  been  got  in  readiness  for  company ; 
and  I  found,  that,  on  this  occasion,  those  of  the  elder 
young  ladies  who  learned  to  dance  were  all  absent,  be- 
ing engaged  with  Mrs.  Patterson  and  her  company  in 
the  inner  hall. 

"  And  now,  my  friend,  I  am  about  to  mention  to  you 
a  custom  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  at  that  time 
prevalent  in  almost  all  the  schools  in  and  near  Calcutta ; 
a  custom,  which,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years  hence,  will  be 
considered  as  monstrous  and  incredible.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice of  admitting  young  gentlemen,  who  are  nearly  total 
strangers,  and  without  any  formal  invitation,  to  frequent 
the  schools  on  dancing-nights,  in  order  that  they  may 
form  acquaintance  Avith  the  young  ladies. 

"  I  had  heard  of  this  custom  before,  and  was  therefore 
not  at  all  surprised,  on  being  told  that  there  were  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  of  these  gentlemen  already  arrived, 
and  that  it  was  expected  they  would  all  join  in  country- 
dances  as  soon  as  the  younger  children  had  taken  their 
lessons. 

"  The  only  two  young  ladies  in  the  house,  who  did  not 
learn  to  dance,  were  Miss  Carrisforth  and  Miss  Beau- 
mont, whose  friends  were,  no  doubt,  possessed  of  too 
much  delicacy  to  allow  of  their  mixing  in  parties  of  such 
a  nature  as  that  just  described.  Consequently,  they  were 
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the  only  two  elder  girls  who  remained  with  us  in  the 
school-room. 

"  Immediately  after  tea,  Amelia  brought  a  pleasing 
little  girl,  one  of  the  youngest  of  my  schoolfellows,  at 
the  same  time  telling  me  that  she  had  engaged  little 
Flora  to  dance  with  me,  and  also  expressing  her  desire 
that  I  would  make  a  point  of  choosing  no  other  partner 
during  the  evening.  So  saying,  she  kissed  little  Flora, 
md  said,  'You  will  not  deceive  me ;  I  think  that  you 
never  yet  have  done  so.' 

"  I  was  then  left  by  Amelia  to  follow  the  rest  of  the 
young  people  into  the  hall,  whither  the  tones  of  violins 
were  at  that  time  calling  us.  We  found  the  hall  illumi- 
nated, the  tables  removed,  and  the  dancing-master  and 
the  musicians  assembled.  As  this  was  termed  a  public 
night,  very  few  of  the  preliminary  lessons  were  to  be 
given,  but  we  were  immediately  to  enter  upon  our  coun- 
try-dances. Accordingly,  the  master  had  given  us  the 
orders  to  stand  up,  and  I  was  actually  placed  opposrte 
to  my  little  partner,  whom,  by  the  by,  I  heartily  despis- 
ed, when  Mrs.  Patterson,  elegantly  dressed,  entered  the 
hall,  advancing  with  her  usual  dignity,  and  followed  by 
her  elder  pupils,  together  with  several  female  visitors, 
and  a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were 
military  men  belonging  to  a  European  regiment  lying 
in  Fort-William;  others  were  young  gentlemen  from 
Writer's  Buildings,  besides  one  or  two  officers  of  mer- 
chantmen at  that  time  lying  in  the  river. 

"These  young  men  selected  their  partners  from 
among  the  elder  ladies  of  the  family,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  mortified  to  find  that  not  the  slightest  notice  was 
taken  of  me,  although  Gabrielle,  who  was  somewhat 
shorter  than  myself,  met  with  a  partner  in  a  little  mid- 
shipman about  her  own  size. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  did  I  not  think  that  I  had 
already  given  j'ou  sufficient  specimens  of  the  follies  of 
Palm-Grove,  which  was  the  elegant  name  of  this  house 
in  the  Circular  Road  whither  I  was  sent  to  finish  my 
education,  I  could  introduce  to  your  notice  a  scene  of 
vanity  which  must  shock  every  reflecting  mind ;  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered  that  similar  occurrences  are 
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daily  taking  place  at  the  Upper  Orphan-House,  and  a 
other  seminaries  for  young  ladies  in  Calcutta.  But  I 
leave  you,  my  friend,  to  consider  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect in  any  school  in  the  world,  if  the  young  ladies  were 
allowed,  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  to  receive  as  visitors, 
and  companions  in  a  dance,  any  young  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  might  choose  to  favour  them  with  their 
company. 

"  I  did  not,  however,  witness  so  many  of  the  humours 
of  this  evening  as  I  had  wished.  I  heard  frequently,  in- 
deed, but  it  was  at  some  distance,  the  loud  titters  of  Miss 
Atkins  and  Miss  Chatterton  ;  and  was  not  unfrequently 
amused  by  the  broken  English  of  Madame  de  Roseau 
calling  one  and  another  to  order. 

"  By  the  time  that  I  had  danced  about  four  dances, 
Amelia  sent  a  servant  to  request  that  I  would  come  to 
her;  which  call  I  complied  with,  though  in  an  excessive 
ill-humour.  I  found  her  sitting  in  her  own  room,  read- 
ing. She  immediately  addressed  me  with  much  affec- 
tion, '  Clara,  my  love,  it  would  be  better  for  you  now  to 
go  to  bed.  They  will  dance  till  it  is  late :  and  if  you 
stay  with  them,  you  will  not  be  fit  for  your  lessons  to- 
morrow.' 

"  I  began  to  plead  with  her  ;  on  which  she  arose,  lefl 
the  room,  and  returning  in  a  few  minutes,  said,  '  Mrs. 
Patterson  wishes  you  to  acquiesce  in  my  desires.  You 
will  therefore  either  go  to  bed,  Clara,  or  read  awhile  with 
me.  I  preferred  doing  the  former,  and  commenced  un 
dressing  in  a  high  state  of  ill-temper ;  which  I  evinced, 
by  throwing  my  clothes  on  the  floor,  kicking  my  shoes 
about  tlie  room,  and  pulling  my  strings  into  knots. 

"  Amelia  very  calmly,  and  as  if  not  noticing  the  liid- 
den  cause  of  all  these  disorders,  made  me  immediately 
correct  them ;  and,  taking  up  her  Bible,  she  read  to  me, 
and  prayed  with  me,  and  then  directed  me  to  get  into 
bed.  Miss  Carrisforth  and  I  had  both  been  in  bed  and 
asleep  for  some  time,  before  the  company  below  broke 
up ,  of  which  I  soon  received  intimation,  by  the  talking 
in  the  next  room,  which  was,  at  first,  very  loud,  but  pre- 
sently subsided  into  whisperings,  some  of  which  I,  how- 
ever, overheard,  as  the  whisperers,  to  wit.  Miss  Atkins 
and  Miss  Chatterton,  were  close  to  my  door.     These 
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whispers  I  shall  repeat,  because  they  will  be  found  to 
have  reference  to  the  subsequent  part  of  my  history. 

" '  Who  is  he  V  whispered  Miss  Atkins. 

'"Did  I  not  tell  you  before?'  replied  the  other.  '  The 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Ariadne.' 

" '  A  very  fine  young  man  1'  returned  Miss  Atkins. 

"'I  thought  you  would  say  so,'  whispered  Miss  Chat- 
terton. 

"  '  And  the  little  stout  man,  you  say,  is  captain  of  the 
Ariadne  V 

"'Yes,'  returned  Miss  Chatterton;  'the  gentleman 
who  danced  with  me  at  first.  Captain  Besbrook,  first 
cousin  to  my  friend  Biddy  Jackson.' 

" '  And  where  did  you  meet  with  this  Lieutenant  ? 
What  do  you  call  him  ? — for  I  have  not  heard  his  name 
yet,'  asked  Miss  Atkins. 

" '  Lieutenant  Gordon,'  returned  the  other.  '  O,  I  have 
seen  him  often  at  Mr.  Jackson's.  He  is  always  there 
when  the  Ariadne  is  in  the  river.' 

"The  young  ladies  then  lowered  their  voices  so  much, 
that,  notwithstanding  I  listened  with  all  my  might,  I 
could  distinguish  nothing  further;  although  the  whisper- 
ing continued  for  a  long  time. 

"  I  have  now  given  you,  my  friend,  a  very  minute  ac- 
count of  my  first  two  days  residence  at  Palm-Grove :  and 
in  endeavouring  so  to  do,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, I  have  been  forced  to  lay  before  you  no  small  por- 
tion of  nonsense.  I  wish  that  it  were  only  in  places  de- 
cidedly vain  and  frivolous,  such  as  this  school  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  that  scenesofsimilar  description  were 
to  be  met  with ;  but,  alas !  I  fear  that  it  would  be  found, 
were  matters  closely  looked  into,  that  much  vain,  light  and 
foolish,  if  not  vicious  conversation,  often  takes  place  in 
the  families  of  persons  making  high  professions:  and  that 
many,  many  young  people  in  this  enlightened  country 
who  would  be  sorry  to  be  thought  unholy,  do  yet  allow 
themselves  in  great  freedom  of  discourse  among  their 
cliosen  intimates:  while,  into  this  error,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  persons  fall,  who,  nevertheless,  desire 
to  do  well ;  and  who,  when  they  have  yielded  to  this 
temptation,  are  sorely  cut  down,  and  grieved  to  the  heart 
by  their  subsequent  consciousness  of  the  offence. 
D2 
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"Wherefore,  then,  do  young  people,  I  mean  pious 
young  people,  so  earnestly  desire  those  familiar  intima- 
cies with  others  of  their  own  age,  which  frequently  urge 
them  into  this  sin  of  unguarded  and  injurious  communi- 
cation by  words  1  Why  do  they  so  often  seek  oppor- 
tunities of  being  alone  with  other  young  people,  thus 
administering  occasion  of  evil  both  to  themselves  and  to 
their  companions  ?  Why,  but  because  they  are  not 
aware  of  their  own  weakness  in  this  particular ;  they  are 
not  sensible  of  the  great  difficulty  of  restraining  and  di- 
rectmg  the  tongue ;  they  do  not  recollect,  or,  if  so,  they 
do  not  understand,  that  strong  assertion  of  the  Apostle, 
who,  speaking  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  says.  If  any  man 
offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and 
able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body.     (James  iii.  2.) 

"  But  to  leave  these  reflections,  and  return  to  what  I 
was  about  to  say.  I  have  given  you,  my  friend,  an  ac- 
count of  my  first  two  days  at  school ;  and,  as  those  days 
passed,  much  in  the  same  way  were  spent  several  of  the 
ensuing  weeks.  Of  the  circumstances  that  occurred  du- 
ring that  time,  I  recollect  only  one  or  two  worth  mention- 
ing. I  was  constantly  so  much  with  Miss  Carrisforth, 
and  so  carefully  watched  by  her,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  occasions  which  offered  across  the  jalou- 
sies, I  had  no  manner  of  intercourse  with  Gabrielle,  al- 
though this  unaccountable  girl,  by  her  fascinating  and 
expressive  glances,  darted  at  me  whenever  she  thought 
herself  unobserved,  had  taken  strong  hold  of  my  imagi- 
nation. I  cannot  easily  convey  to  you  the  impressior 
which  her  extraordinary  behaviour  had  made  upon  my 
mind.  My  feelings  towards  her  were  an  indescribable 
mixture  of  fear  and  desire  of  further  intercourse,  of  aver 
sion  and  of  attraction.  I  use  this  last  term,  from  my  no' 
being  able  to  find  another  equally  expressive  of  my 
meaning.  And  here  I  would  remark,  that  this  peculiar 
influence  of  Gabrielle's  over  my  mind,  originated  in  the 
improper  interference  of  Miss  Beaumont ;  and  to  this 
interference  I  must  attribute  all  the  consequences  which 
afterwards  followed.  Here,  then,  is  one  proof,  among 
thousands  which  daily  occur,  of  the  extreme  mischief 
that  is  frequently  done  by  meddling  and  interfering  per- 
sons ;  a  mischief  which  usually  proves  more  or  less  ex 
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tensive,  in  proportion  to  tiie  influence  and  respectability, 
in  other  respects,  of  the  character  thus  interfering.  And 
this,  at  least,  is  very  certain,  that,  as  we  advance  in  self- 
knowledge,  and  as  we  acquire  more  worldly  experience 
and  further  insight  into  the  various  and  complicated  dif- 
ficulties attending  on  the  different  situations  of  individ- 
uals in  this  life,  we  become  more  backward  in  forming 
decisions  upon  the  conduct  of  others. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  Gabrielle  was  thus  silently 
gaining  influence  over  me,  the  lovely  and  excellent 
Amelia  relaxed  not  a  moment  in  her  tender  care  towards 
me.  Under  her,  I  acquired  much  knowledge  of  various 
kinds,  and  many  orderly  and  industrious  habits.  She 
also  did  for  me  all  that  it  was  possible  for  one  human 
creature  to  do  for  another  with  respect  to  religion.  She 
made  me  accurately  acquainted,  as  far  as  head  know- 
ledge could  go,  with  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  If  these 
doctrines  and  precepts  had  no  influence  over  my  private 
thoughts  and  feelings,  it  was  not  her  fault :  she  did  what 
she  could  ;  and  the  failure  must  be  set  down  to  the  ac- 
count only  of  my  own  evil  heart  and  my  determined 
depravity. 

"  The  disagreement  between  Miss  Beaumont  and  Miss 
Carrisforth  was  not  made  up,  as  I  Avell  remember,  for 
several  weeks  after  my  arrival  at  Palm-Grove  ;  and,  dur- 
ing this  period,  I  observed  that  Miss  Beaumont  looked 
very  unhappy,  although  she  continually  refused  to  meet 
any  advances  toward  reconciliation  that  were  made  to 
her  by  Amelia. 

"  This  disagreement  between  these  two  young  ladies, 
or,  rather,  I  may  say,  this  ill-humour  of  Miss  Beaumont's, 
(for  it  was  all  on  her  side,)  afforded  occasion  for  high 
merriment  in  the  family  ;  and  many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple diverted  themselves  by  carrying  tales,  and  making 
false  representations  of  Amelia's  conduct  and  remarks, 
to  Miss  Beaumont,  whereby  her  ill-humour  was  con- 
stantly kept  alive. 

"  The  wise  man  says,  Tlie  beginning  of  strife  is  as 
when  one  letteth  ovt  water;  (Prov.  xvii.  14,)  and  this 
was  truly  the  case  in  this  house.  Miss  Beaumont  and 
Miss  Carrisforth,  when  they  were  mutually  united  by 
the  cords  of  love,  had,  no  doubt,  been  able  to  make  a 
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considerable  stand  against  sin ;  but  the  influence  of  "i  -  m 
of  them  was  greatly  weakened  by  this  culpable  divis^jn. 
If  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself  ,  that  kingdom 
cannot  stand.     (Mark  iii.  iA.) 

"  The  votaries  of  Satan  are  fully  apprized  of  this  cir- 
cumstance :  and,  therefore,  being  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion than  the  children  of  light,  they  are  ever  ready  to 
foment  and  increase  all  petty  disputes  among  Christians; 
and  thus  have  they  been  enabled,  by  the  means  of  these 
unholy  discords  among  the  children  of  light,  to  obtain 
innumerable  signal  triumphs,  through  every  age,  and  in 
every  period  of  the  Church. 

"  This  system  of  private  backbiting  and  tittle-tattle 
had  been  upheld  for  a  long  while,  and  many  calumnies 
against  Amelia  had,  no  doubt,  been  listened  to  with 
murii  complacency  by  Miss  Beaumont,  who  perhaps  felt 
that.  s;he  wanted  some  excuse  for  her  ill-humour,  when, 
at  length,  the  quarrel  broke  out  more  violently  on  her 
part,  owing  to  the  following  circumstance.  One  night, 
after  retiring  to  her  room,  she  was  provoked  to  say 
many  things  against  Miss  Carrisforth,  and  to  utter  ex- 
pressions which  nothing  could  justify,  and  for  which 
passion  itself  could  not  plead  any  excuse.  Her  teasing 
companions  having  drawn  from  her,  on  this  occasion,  all 
that  they  desired  to  hear,  next  became  solicitous  to  make 
Amelia,  if  possible,  acquainted  with  what  had  passed; 
and  as  they  were  aware  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
get  her  to  listen  to  reports  at  all  prejudicial  to  any  one, 
they  were  obliged  to  manage  the  affair  with  considera- 
ble art. 

"The  only  person  whom  they  could  employ  in  this 
business  was  Miss  Crawford,  who^  being  a  teacher  in  the 
family,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  Amelia's  apparent  re- 
spect, at  least,  was  the  only  one  who  was  thought  fit  for 
the  work  in  hand :  and,  accordingly,  when  Miss  Carris- 
forth and  I  were  one  evening  in  our  little  room  engaged 
in  work,  she  came  thither  to  us,  and,  seating  herself  at 
the  foot  of  Amelia's  bed,  she  said,  '  I  wish.  Miss  Carris- 
forth, you  would  just  make  up  this  bandeau  for  my 
hair.  I  know  your  pretty  talent  at  things  of  this  kind.' 
"As  Miss  Crawford  was  possessed  of  some  authority 
!u  the  housr!,  Amelia  could  find  no  excuse  for  desiring 
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fter  to  leave  the  room,  which  she  commonly  did  when 
dny  of  her  school-fellows  came  in;  as  it  was  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  house  for  any  of  us  to  go  into  each 
other's  bed-chambers,  although  this  was  a  rule  which, 
for  the  most  part,  like  some  old  acts  of  parliament,  had 
fallen  altogether  into  disuse. 

"Amelia  took  in  her  hand  the  riband  which  she  was 
requested  to  make  up ;  and  while  she  was  twisting  and 
modelling  it  according  to  the  directions  given,  Miss  Craw- 
ford entered  upon  the  real  purport  of  her  visit.  'La,  Miss 
Carrisforth !'  she  said,  '  what  a  passion  Beaumont  was  in 
last  night!  what  have  you  done  to  make  her  so  angry 
with  you?' 

"Amelia  made  no  answer. 

" '  But  I  know,'  continued  Miss  Crawford, '  you  are  too 
pretty,  Amelia,  too  quiet,  too  reserved,  too  delicate,  to 
please.  You  will  never  have  a  female  friend.' 

" '  Miss  Crawford,'  said  Amelia,  tossing  the  riband  over 
her  hands  as  if  out  of  humour  with  it,  'how  can  you  buy 
riband  of  this  kind!  It  is  all  gum,  and  no  substance.  I 
hope  you  did  not  give  much  for  it.' 

"Miss  Crawford  took  the  alarm  at  this  remark;  and  a 
long  discussion  then  followed,  about  the  nature  of  stiff- 
ened ribands,  and  the  tricks  of  the  box-wallas:  after 
which,  she  returned  to  the  point  in  question.  'I  am  sure 
Julia  Beaumont  is  angry  with  you,  Amelia,'  said  she,  'be- 
cause you  are  reckoned  incomparably  the  most  genteel 
girl  in  the  school:  to  be  sure,  Miss  Beaumont  comes 
next,  but  it  is  far  behind;  and  she  knows  that.' 

"  '  If  gentility  consists  in  not  loving  gossip,  Miss  Craw- 
ford,' replied  Amelia,  '  and  I  have  often  heard  my  dear 
mother  say  that  this  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  real  gen- 
tility, I  think  I  may  venture  to  allow,  that,  in  that  respect 
at  least,  I  have  some  pretensions  to  it :  but  these  are  pre- 
tensions which  every  one,  if  they  chose,  might  possess 
as  well  as  myself.  But  Miss  Crawford,'  she  added,  '  do 
tell  me,  shall  I  put  two  bows  on  your  bandeau,  or  only 
one?  and  would  you  choose  the  ends  of  the  riband  to  be 
notched  ?' 

"  Another  discussion  now  followed  upon  the  nature  of 
bows,  and  the  fashion  of  notching  ribands. 

"I  have  before  remarked,  my  dear  friend,  that  even  at 
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that  time  1  was  a  close  observer;  and,  young  as  I  was,  1 
was  so  fully  aware  of  Amelia's  contrivances  to  divert  the 
conversation  from  the  subject  that  she  disliked,  that  I 
could  not  help  bursting  into  a  laugh. 

"Amelia  and  Miss  Crawford  both  looked  at  me;  and 
the  latter  exclaimed,  'You  little  impertinent  thing!  what 
are  you  quizzing  now?' 

"Being  thus  rebuked,  I  pursed  up  my  mouth,  and 
was  silent,  but  not  the  less  attentive  to  what  passed. 

"  'Well,'  said  Miss  Crawford,  'as  I  was  saying,  Julia 
Beaumont  was  in  such  a  strange  way  last  night.  O  how 
she  did  run  on  about  you,  Amelia!  She  called  you 
proud,  and  cold,  and  distant,  and  insolent !  Yes,  she  call- 
ed you  insolent,  and  said  you  were  become  so  conceited 
ever  since  you  had  a  pupil,  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  associating  with  you  with  any  comfort.' 

"  'Clara,'  said  Amelia,  'go  to  Madame,  and  borrow  a 
little  silk  of  the  colour  of  this  riband.' 

"'O,'  said  Miss  Crawford,  'that  is  quite  imnecessary.' 
So  saying,  she  produced  a  needle-book,  full  of  ends  oi 
silk  of  all  colours:  which  being  done,  she  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  ran  on  for  a  considerable  length,  till  Amelia 
suddenly  exclaimed,  '  Dear  Miss  Crawford,  I  wish  you 
would  be  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  for  I  shall  spoil  your  ban- 
deau. I  have  actually  now  notched  it  in  tlie  wrong  place.' 

"'Pooh!'  said  Miss  Crawford,  rising  and  looking  at  it, 
'  you  have  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  piece  it  under  the 
rose;  it  will  never  be  seen.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  Julia 
was  shockingly  out  of  humour,  and  Chatterton,  who  was 
in  the  room,  in  her  funny  way,  (you  know  Chatterton's 
droll  way,)  she  provoked  her,  and  at  last  the  poor  girl 
became  so  highly  irritated,  that  she  told  us  of  some  things 
which  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  mentioned  for  all 
the  world.' 

"  '  What  could  she  tell  ?'  said  Amelia,  now  thrown  a 
little  oflf  her  guard. 

"  '  O,  something  that  she  heard  when  your  father  was 
here,  and  when  you  spent  a  week  with  him  at  the  fort, 
you  and  Beaumont  together ;  something  she  then  h'eard 
of  your  brother,  the  ensign ;  something  he  did  which 
made  your  father  very  angry.' 

"  The  poison  now  began  to  work,  for  it  was  evident. 
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as  Amelia  coloured,  and  her  hand  trembled :  but  still 
controlling  her  feelings,  she  asked  how  her  brother's 
name  came  to  be  mentioned. 

"  '  O,  I  don't  know,'  returned  Miss  Crawford ;  '  I  think 
I  mentioned  him  first.  You  know  I  saw  him  once  with 
you,  and  I  was  saying  he  was,  like  you,  very  handsome ; 
and  then  JNIiss  Beaumont  said,  it  was  no  credit  to  be  like 
Charles  Carrislbrth,  and  so  the  story  came  out.' 

"  Amelia  was  silent  for  several  moments.  At  length, 
with  an  effort,  which  did  the  highest  honour  to  her 
Christian  profession,  she  arose,  gave  the  bandeau  to 
Miss  Crawford,  calmly  saying,  'I  hope  it  will  please 
you,'  and  then  taking  my  hand,  she  added,  '  Clara,  come 
with  me,  you  have  not  practised  your  music  to-day.  I 
will  noAV  give  you  a  lesson.'  On  saying  which,  she  ac- 
companied me  to  the  instrument,  which  stood  in  one  of 
the  halls. 

"  While  taking  my  lesson,  I  perceived  that  her  cheeks 
were  still  flushed,  and  I  saw  two  or  three  tears  running 
down  her  sweet  face:  but  these  she  presently  wiped 
away ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  her  usual  compo- 
sure, the  effect  of  habitual  rectitude  and  humility,  reco- 
vered its  accustomed  influence. 

"  O,  lovely  Amelia,  my  sweet  instructress,  and  incom- 
parable friend,  the  more  I  meditate  upon  your  charming 
character,  the  more  arri  I  filled  with  love  and  admira- 
tion ;  and  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  regret,  at  my 
own  coldness  and  ingratitude  towards  you.  How  won- 
derfully did  the  power  of  grace  shine  forth  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  excellent  young  creature.  As  the  lily  among 
thonis,  so  was  my  Amelia  among  her  companions. 

"  While  we  were  sitting  in  the  hall,  at  the  time  that  I 
am  speaking  of,  one  little  circumstance  somewhat  touch 
ed  my  hard  and  unfeeling  heart.  Little  Flora,  who  was 
the  youngest  child  in  the  school,  and  an  orphan,  passed 
through.  Amelia  called  to  her.  She  came  with  child- 
like innocence,  and  jumped  upon  her  lap.  Amelia  kissed 
her,  and  said,  '  My  little  Flora,  you  do  not  come  to  see 
me  now  as  you  used  to  do.  You  know  I  always  open 
my  door  when  little  Flora  knocks.' 

"  'I  will  tell  you,'  said  the  child,  whispering,  *Mis9 
Beaumont  wiU  not  let  me.' 
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"  The  little  girl,  I  found,  was  under  Miss  Beaumont's 
protection ;  although  she  had  not  found  in  her  protec- 
tress that  watchful  guardian  ^vhich  I  had  met  with  in 
Amelia.  The  tears  again  trembled  in  the  eyes  of  Ame- 
lia, as  she  kissed  the  child ;  but  she  said  no  more. 

"  On  that  very  same  evening,  just  after  this  conversa- 
tion between  Amelia  and  Miss  Crawford,  there  was  a 
violent  dispute,  at  tea,  between  Miss  Chatterton  and  Miss 
Atkins.  What  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  difference,  I 
could  not  tell ;  but  I  believe  that  it  was  some  breach  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Miss  Atkins.  Be  it,  however, 
what  it  might,  it  seemed  to  affect  several  individuals  of 
the  family,  as  much  was  said  about  listening,  and  tale- 
bearing :  and  Miss  Beaumont  involved  herself  in  the  af- 
fair by  uttering  a  variety  of  unqualified  expressions 
against  persons  guilty  of  such  practices.  These  cen 
sures  Avere  taken  to  herself  by  Miss  Crawford,  conscious, 
no  doubt,  of  what  she  had  been  about  in  Amelia's  room  5 
and  such  was  the  violence  on  all  sides,  that  Mrs.  Patterson 
was  called  in,  by  Madame  de  Roseau,  to  still  the  tumult, 

"  The  appearance  of  this  dignified  lady,  had  much  the 
same  effect  as  that  produced  by  the  presence  of  Neptune, 
when  he  comes,  according  to  the  poet,  to  still  the  tumult 
excited  by  the  queen  of  heaven  and  her  devoted  sen^ant 
Eolus,  the  ruler  of  the  winds : — all  was  hushed,  and  ap- 
parently calm  in  a  moment.  And  as  Mrs.  Patterson 
staid  with  us  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  our  reading, 
work,  and  drawing  went  on  with  their  usual  diligence. 

"  I  think  it  was  only  the  very  day  after  this,  that,  as 
Amelia  and  myself  were  taking  the  air,  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  we  were  surprised  by 
Miss  Beaumont,  who,  having  been  brought  to  a  sense  of 
her  error,  and  that  probably  by  the  ill  conduct  and  vio- 
lence of  her  companions  the  night  before,  came  up  to 
Amelia,  and,  soliciting  pardon  for  her  late  behaviour,  as- 
sured her  that  she  would  give  her  credit  for  all  that  was 
right  respecting  Gabrielle,  begging  that  she  would,  if 
possible,  restore  her  to  her  affection. 

"  This  request,  which  was  not  made  without  many 
tears,  was  instantly  granted  by  Amelia,  and  that  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  her  friend's  breach  of  confi- 
dence respecting  her  brother. 
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"This  reconciliation  having  taken  place,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  and  observing  more  of  Miss  Beau- 
mont than  I  had  ever  done  before.  There  was,  undoubt- 
edly, no  one  in  the  house  to  be  compared  with  her  but 
Amelia.  Her  person  was  fine,  her  countenance  animated, 
and  her  sentiments  were  pure.  She  was  entirely  above 
disguise ;  a  proof  of  which  she  presently  gave,  by  rea- 
dily acknowledging  in  what  manner  she  had  been  led  to 
abuse  Amelia,  and  betray  her  confidence,  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, through  the  violence  of  her  passion.  She  lamented 
the  heat  of  her  temper ;  but  still  pleaded,  in  her  own  be- 
half, her  hatred  of  what  she  considered  coldness  and 
haughtiness :  '  and  I  did  think,  Amelia,'  she  added,  '  that 
you  manifested  both  in  your  conduct  to  Gabrielle.' 

"Amelia  smiled,  but  it  was  a  sorrowful,  not  a  re- 
proachful smile.  'And  so,  Julia,  you  were  ready,'  said 
she,  'to  renounce  a  dear  friend,  on  the  bare  suspicion  of 
her  treating  with  apparent  coldness  a  person  for  whom 
you  had  no  regard.  You  gave  me  up  at  once,  and  ex- 
posed me  publicly,  without  even  allowing  me  a  trial.  O, 
Julia,'  she  added,  lowering  her  voice,  '  how  often  might 
I  have  given  you  up,  had  I  weighed  in  a  scale  so  nice 
your  conduct  towards  your  pretty  protegee,  that  lovely 
child,  the  little  Flora.  Permit  me  to  be  sincere  with  you. 
You  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  all  those  persons  who 
busy  themselves  with  concerns  which  are  not  their  own. 
Man  is  a  finite  creature  ;  his  comprehension  is  narrow : 
in  attending  to  one  thing,  he  forgets  another  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  usually  follows,  that  he  who  busies  himself  about 
that  which  does  not  concern  him,  becomes  proportiona- 
bly  careless  and  unfaithful  in  that  which  does  really  be- 
long to  him.' 

"  Miss  Beaumont  acknowledged  the  justice  of  Amelia's 
rebuke  ;  and  immediately  going  in  search  of  Flora,  she 
brought  her  to  kiss  Amelia,  and  added,  that  she  hoped 
in  future  to  be  preserved  from  all  such  unguarded  and 
violent  expressions  of  her  feelings  as  might  give  pain  to 
the  friend  whom  she  most  loved  on  earth. 

" '  Rathei-,'  returned  Amelia,  '  pray  for  the  subjugation 
of  those  feelings:  and  that  they  mav  be  rightly  control- 
led and  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  (Matt. 

III.  '  E 
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xii.  34.)  The  tongue  is  but  the  index  of  the  heart,  and 
words  are  but  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart.  Seek  that  wisdom,  my  Julia,  which  is  from  above  ; 
and  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  thai 
make  peace.''  (James  iii.  17,  18.) 

"  From  that  time.  Miss  Beaumont  and  her  little  prote- 
gee were  often  with  us  in  our  room  :  but,  as  Flora  was 
not  seven  years  old,  and  I  nearly  fifteen,  I  always  looked 
upon  her  as  so  much  my  inferior  that  I  never  played 
with  her,  which  haughtiness  of  mine  was  probably  no 
disadvantage  to  the  child. 

"  Miss  Beaumont  had  not  the  advantage  of  having  a 
sleeping-apartment  to  herself.  Amelia  had  therefore  re- 
quested permission  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  for  her  to  come  at 
certain  times  of  the  day  into  our  room ;  a  privilege  which 
Miss  Beaumont  had  not  availed  herself  of  from  the  pe- 
riod of  my  arrival  till  after  the  reconciliation.  But  now 
she  came  every  day,  and  passed  a  good  deal  of  time 
with  us. 

"  Ladies  in  India  spend,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  many  more  hours  in  their  bed-rooms  than  it 
is  customary  so  to  devote  in  Europe.  Persons  who  are 
not  very  strong  are  obliged  to  lie  down  after  tifiin :  and 
I  leave  you,  therefore,  to  conceive  what  scenes  of  riot 
and  confusion  are  likely  to  occur  among  a  number  of 
young  people,  lying  half  asleep  and  half  awake  on  their 
beds  in  broad  day-light ;  and  what  care  should  be  taken, 
by  persons  who  have  the  management  of  such  young 
people,  to  render  these  seasons  of  refreshment  times  also 
of  propriety  and  holiness.  By  pious  and  careful  parents 
and  teachers.  Bibles,  and  other  instructive  books,  are, 
on  these  occasions,  put  into  the  hands  of  their  young 
people :  talking  is  forbidden,  and  all  are  urged  to  con- 
vert their  little  resting-places  into  temples  of  the  Lord. 
But  no  caution  or  care  of  this  kind  could  be  expected  in 
a  household  such  as  was  that  at  Palm-Grove.  As  long 
as  the  laughing  and  chattering  in  the  several  apartments 
at  these  hours  were  kept  within  such  bounds  as  not  to 
disturb  Mrs.  Patterson,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
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noise ;  and  if  ever  the  uproar  exceeded  these  limits,  then 
one  or  two  of  the  younger  children  were  brought  for- 
ward as  the  delinquents,  and  made  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment due  in  general  to  their  elder  schoolfellows,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  their  teachers :  for  even  madarae, 
who  was  by  far  the  most  conscientious  of  the  tw^fcid- 
de-camps  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  would  not  unfrequently  in- 
dulge herself  in  telling  stories,  to  make  her  companions 
laugh  ;  and  then,  having  excited  a  merriment  which  she 
feared  might  become  excessive,  would  be  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise her  utmost  knowledge  of  English  and  Bengalee, 
in  order  again  to  restore  things  to  their  proper  equili- 
brium. 

"  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  Miss  Beaumont  and 
little  Flora  had  reason  to  think  themselves  highly  privi- 
leged in  being  admitted  into  our  quiet  little  room  during 
the  hours  of  rest ;  though  Miss  Beaumont,  when  hei 
good  humour  towards  Amelia  and  her  own  self-compla- 
cency were  perfectly  restored,  would  sometimes  mur- 
mur because  at  these  times  Amelia  insisted  upon  being 
left  to  read  in  quiet.  '  You  come  here,  Julia,  to  avoid 
talking,'  she  would  often  say,  '  and  if  we  are  to  begin 
gossiping  in  this  room,  what  do  you  gain,  and  what  do 
I  lose  ?  Why,  all  my  comfort,  and  all  my  peace  of 
mind.  I  will  not  talk,  and  there  is  the  end  of  the 
matter.' 

"  One  day.  Miss  Beaumont,  being  in  higher  spirits 
than  usual,  said  to  Amelia,  '  What,  I  pray  you,  Amelia 
Carrisforth,  is  the  use  of  a  friend,  if  one  must  not  speak 
to  her?' 

" '  O,'  said  Amelia,  smiling,  but  still  not  ceasing  to 
read,  '  a  friend  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  at.' 

"  '  That  depends,'  said  Julia,  '  on  her  external  appear- 
ance ;  I  hope  you  don't  think  yourself  an  agreeable  ob- 
ject to  contemplate.' 

" '  Perhaps  my  friends,'  returned  Amelia,  '  may  hke 
me  well  enough  to  think  so ;  but  do,  dear  Julia,  attend  to 
the  book  you  have  in  your  hand.' 

"  A  short  silence  followed,  after  which  Miss  Beau- 
mont said,  '  Do,  Amelia,  dear,  put  down  your  book  for 
one  moment :  I  have  something  of  great  consequence  to 
say  to  you.' 
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" '  Indeed,'  said  Amelia,  '  I  have  no  time  fo  listen  to 
you,  1  have  something  to  do  every  minute  of  the  day ; 
and  if  nothing  else  can  be  said  against  talking,  one  may 
say  this,  that  it  is  a  great  destroyer  of  time.' 

" '  I  don't  see  that,'  replied  Miss  Beaumont.  '  A  great 
deaiffc  to  be  learned  from  talking,  Amelia.' 

"  '  Then,'  returned  Miss  Carrisforth,  '  we  ought  to  be 
very  clever  people  in  this  house.' 

" '  Very  well,  Amelia,  very  well,'  said  Miss  Beaumont, 
laughing, '  I  see  that  you  can  say  severe  things  as  well  as 
your  neighbours  5  but,  jesting  apart,  I  am  sure  that  no- 
thing is  more  improving  than  conversation.  The  clever- 
est persons  are  often  made  so  by  conversation ;  much 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  it;  I  have  even  heard  that 
more  is  derived  from  it  than  from  the  best  written  books.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Amelia, '  but  not  from  such  conversations 
Hs  take  place  between  school  girls.' 

" '  School  girls !'  reapeated  Miss  Beaumont. 

"  '  Yes,'  returned  Amelia,  '  such  as  we  are,  young  girls 
of  seventeen  and  eighteen.  Depend  upon  it,  Julia,  that 
the  less  we  talk  at  present  the  better.  And  now  we  are 
on  the  subject,  I  must  plainly  tell  you,  that  I  never  am 
happy  when  I  allow  myself  to  talk  much,  and  that,  in 
every  instance,  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  when 
forced  to  talk,  to  say  what  I  ought,  and  to  refrain  from 
saying  what  I  ought  not.  The  wise  man  saith.  In  the 
multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin  ;  hut  he  that 
refraineth  his  lips  is  wise.^  (Prov,  x.  19.) 

"  '  Well  but,  Amelia,'  said  Miss  Beaumont,  '  you  ought 
to  consider  that  in  this  house  I  have  no  friend  but  you, 
no  one  to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart  on  any  subject, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  religion,  no  one  to  whom  I 
can  tell  a  single  feeling.     I  h^ve ' 

" '  No  one,  in  short,'  said  Amelia,  '  to  whom  you  can 
talk  about  yourself,  without  the  fear  of  being  betrayed.' 

"  '  Oh,  Amelia!'  replied  Miss  Beaumont,  '  what  a  turn 
is  this  to  give  my  words  !  Talk  about  myself !  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  myself.' 

" '  Then,  my  dear  friend,  of  what,  or  of  whom,  do  you 
want  to  talk?' 

" '  O  !  of  a  thousand  things !'  returned  Julia. 

*•' '  If  you  wish  to  tell  me  any  thing  about  my  neigh 
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hours,'  replied  Amelia,  '  I  had  rather  not  hear  it,  unless 
it  is  necessar)''  that  I  should  know  it.' 

"I  have  nothing  particular  to  tell  you  about  any  one, 
returned  Miss  Beaumont,  'for  you  know  the  people  here 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  think  much 
the  same  of  them.' 

"  '  It  is  desirable,'  rejoined  Amelia,  'that  we  should  all 
have  such  an  insight  into  the  characters  of  those  with 
whom  we  live,  as  to  know  where  to  place  our  confidence, 
and  choose  our  friends.  But  this  may  be  done  in  gene- 
ral, Julia,  without  talking  much  about  them ;  for,  indeed, 
when  I  consider  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour,"  I  am  aston- 
ished at  the  carelessness  with  which  many  of  us,  calling 
ourselves  Christians,  incur  this  guilt,  at  the  very  time, 
perhaps,  when  we  should  tremble  openly  and  rashly  to 
run  the  hazard  of  breaking  any  other  of  the  command- 
ments. Cannot  we  let  our  neighbours'  characters  alone? 
If  they  do  wrong,  they  must  answer  for  it  to  God;  or,  if 
we  think  we  cannot  benefit  them,  then  let  us  to  their 
own  faces  tell  them  of  their  faults.' 

" '  "Well,  but  I  was  not  going  to  speak  of  any  one, 
Amelia,'  returned  Julia.  '  Why  are  you  so  warm  ?  T  was 
speaking  of  conversation  in  general,  and  I  was  regretting 
that  you  would  not  allow  me  the  common  privileges  of 
friendship,  that  is,  the  sweet  intercourse  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  interchange  of  sentiments.' 

"Amelia  smiled.  'It  is  a  pity,  Julia,'  she  said,  'that  we 
cannot  think  of  some  pretty  copy  of  verses,  in  which  all 
the  tender  sympathies  which  you  so  sweetly  imagine,  re- 
lative to  the  interchange  of  sentiments  between  bosom 
friends,  are  described  with  all  the  pathos  of  poetry. 
How  very  treacherous  my  memory  must  be,  not  to  pre- 
sent to  me  one  single  specimen  of  the  kind,  when  there 
is  hardly  a  magazine,  a  newspaper,  or  a  memorandum- 
book,  in  which  one  might  not  be  found.  But,  seriously 
speaking,  what  are  these  privileges  of  friendship,  and 
those  sweet  interchanges  of  sentiments,  but,  in  plain 
English,  an  agreement  made  by  two  young  people  to 
impart  to  each  other,  without  reserve,  things  that  ought 
not  be  spoken  of.  If  you  have  any  faults  to  confess, 
lear  Julia,  confess  them  to  your  God;  if  you  have  any 
EsJ 
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advice  to  ask,  ask  it  of  your  guardians ;  and  if  you  liave 
any  secrets  to  reveal,  get  rid  of  the  need  of  them  as  fast 
as  you  can.' 

"  'Very  laconic,'  said  Miss  Beaumont,  laughing,  'and 
very  saucy  too!  Well  now,  I  declare,  Amelia,  if  it  were 
possible  that  I  could  find  any  thing  tolerable  in  the 
shape  of  a  friend  in  this  house,  I  would  renounce  you, 
and  take  another  to  my  heart.  But,  surely,  such  a  pack 
of  owls,  bats,  jays,  crows,  peacocks,  parrots,  and  adju- 
tants, were  never  met  under  one  roof.  In  the  first  place, 
there's  my  stately  governess,  moving  about  like  a  pea- 
cock with  its  starry  tail  spread  to  its  utmost  extent, 
though,  by  the  bye,  the  eyes  are  wanting.  Madame  de 
Roseau,  dressed  in  twenty  colours,  squalling  like  a  paro- 
quet, and ' 

"  '  Stop !  stop !'  said  Amelia :  '  let  me  beg  you,  Julia,  to 
give  us  no  more  of  this.' 

"  'No,  no,  I  won't  stop,'  said  Miss  Beaumont:  'my  fit's 
upon  me ;  and  you  shall  hear  me  out.  There  are  Chat- 
terton  and  Atkins,  as  vulgar  and  impudent  as  the  crows 
in  the  verandah;  and  Miss  Crawford,  bridling  and 
stretching  her  long  neck,  like  one  of  the  adjutants  upon 
the  gate  of  the  burying-ground.' 

"  'Julia,'  said  Amelia,  'I  am  ashamed  of  you.  I  wish, 
I  heartily  wish,  that  there  was  more  humility  in  your 
religion.  Surely,  surely,  if  you  had  a  proper  view  of  the 
depravity  of  your  own  nature,  it  must  have  some  effect 
in  regulating  your  words.' 

"  '  You  are  angry,  Amelia,'  said  Miss  Beaumont. 

" '  Yes,  I  am,'  replied  the  other. 

"  '  I  do  not  care  what  you  are,'  returned  Miss  Beau- 
mont, '  provided  you  will  but  be  persuaded  to  talk.' 

"  '  To  talk?'  said  Amelia.  '  And  so  it  does  not  matter 
what  I  say,  provided  I  will  but  talk?  Well,  then,  if  this 
is  the  case,'  she  added,  getting  up,  and  sitting  down  on  a 
chair  by  the  table,  'I  will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
that  you  now  give  me,  to  speak  my  mind  to  you  on  a 
very  important  subject,  and  one  on  which  I  have  long 
had  serious  thoughts.  You  are  a  high  professor  of  re- 
ligion, Julia,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  often  feel 
its  influence.  But  how  is  it  that  your  religion  does  not 
humble  you?    I  have  always  understood,  that  the  Holy 
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Spirit  begins  his  work  of  conversion  by  convincing  the 
individual  of  sin,  and  by  showing  him,  that,  if  he  is  to  be 
saved,  or  to  be  made  in  any  degree  to  differ  from  other 
men,  that  he-  is  in  nowise  to  attribute  any  glory  to  him- 
self. This  is  what  my  dear  mother  has  again  and  again 
told  me,  and  particularly  urged  on  my  attention;  declar- 
ing, that  a  real  work  of  grace  will  discover  itself  most 
strikingly  by  its  producing  deep  humility,  and  cherish- 
ing an  abiding  sense  of  one's  own  unworthiness.  But 
how  can  an  habitual  sense  of  sin  exist  in  the  individual 
who  feels  and  gives  way  to  a  censorious  or  insolent 
spirit?  a  spirit  such  as  you,  Julia,  this  moment  evinced, 
and  which  you  would  be  glad  to  indulge  every  hour  of 
the  day,  if  I  would  but  encourage  you?' 
" '  You  are  really  angry,  I  see,'  said  JMiss  Beaumont. 
" '  I  am,'  returned  Amelia;  I  am  angry  and  vexed:  you 
liave  vexed  me,  my  friend.' 

"  Miss  Beaumont  got  up,  and  went  to  Amelia.  '  I  am 
sorry,'  she  said  ; '  I  know  I  have  been  foolish.  Pray,  ex- 
cuse me.' 

" '  O,  Julia,  Julia !'  said  Amelia,  throwing  her  arms 
l^ound  her  neck,  '  let  us  either  altogether  cease  to  asso- 
ciate, or  else  let  our  intercourse  be  such  as  Christians 
should  not  be  ashamed  of.' 

"  Miss  Beaumont  agam  acknowledged  her  fault,  and 
begged  Amelia's  pardon :  after  which,  we  all  returned  to 
our  books,  and  continued  engaged  with  them,  till  it  was 
time  to  dress. 

"The  next  evening,  if  I  remember  aright,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son called  Amelia  down  stairs  before  I  was  quite  dress- 
ed ;  for  we  always  changed  our  dresses,  according  to  the 
Indian  fashion,  about  five  o'clock  ;  I  was,  therefore,  left 
alone  in  our  room,  the  doors  being  open  into  the  veran- 
dah, for  the  hot  season  was  arrived.  The  rest  of  the 
young  ladies  were,  I  thought,  gone  down,  when  sudden- 
ly a  tapping  at  the  gill-mills,  near  my  bed,  caught  my 
attention,  and  Gabrielle  called  to  me,  saying,  '  Miss  Clara, 
I  have  brought  you  a  few  Aru  Bochara,  which  I 
bought  on  purpose  for  you.' 

"  I  hastened  to  take  these  through  the  jalo7isies,  and 
we  then  entered  into  a  conversation,  which  lasted  some 
time.    She  told  me  that  she  had  been  in  the  next  room 
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on  the  preceding,  evening  and  had  lieai-d  Amelia  speab 
angrily  to  Miss  Beaumont ;  adding,  that  she  could  not  hear 
the  occasion  of  the  dispute,  and  asking  if  it  referred  to 
herself. 

'•  After  some  solicitation,  I  was  weak  enough  to  repeat 
to  Gabrielle  Miss  Beaumont's  foolish  speech  about  the 
birds,  and  I  continued  talking  to  her  till  Amelia's  step  in 
the  verandah  obliged  us  to  break  off  our  discourse. 

"  The  next  day,  there  was  put  upon  Miss  Crawford's 
table  a  note,  written  in  a  feigned  hand,  in  which  notice 
was  given  of  the  strange  liberties  which  Miss  Beaumont, 
in  conversation,  had  taken  with  the  characters  of  her  go- 
vernesses, and  of  others  of  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

"This  note  Miss  Crawford  produced  in  the  school- 
room, when  all  the  family  were  assembled  ;  and  reading 
it  aloud,  she  excited  such  a  tumult  as  I  hardly  ever  wit- 
nessed. Mrs.  Patterson  looked  highly  offended,  but  pre- 
served her  composure;  Madame  de  Roseau  reddened, 
and  forgetting  her  English,  scolded  fluently  in  her  native 
tongue ;  and  Miss  Crawford  burst  out  into  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  in  Avhich  she  was  joined  by  the  two  young  ladies 
whom  Miss  Beaumont  had  very  politely  compared  to 
crows.  Tlie  rest  of  the  young  ladies  tittered  and  whis- 
pered, winking  and  nodding  at  each  other  behind  their 
governesses'  backs.  Miss  Beaumont  reddened  violently, 
and  looked  thoroughly  vexed ;  little  Flora  started ;  Ga- 
brielle's  countenance  was  impenetrable  ;  and  I  tremblen 
violently,  conscious  of  having  whispered  the  secret 
through  the  gill-mill.  '  Do  you  confess  having  made 
use  of  these  expressions,  Miss  ?'  said  Miss  Crawford. 

'"I  do,'  said  Miss  Beaumont:  'I  will  not  utter  an  un- 
truth.' 

"  'Insolente !'  said  Madame  de  Roseau. 

" '  At  any  rate,'  said  Mrs.  Patterson,  with  great  com- 
posure, 'Miss  Beaumont  has  spared  none  of  us  :  she  has 
been  impartial  in  tlie  treatment  of  her  friends.' 

"  '  1  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,'  said  Miss  Beaumont : 
'  I  acknowledge  my  fault.' 

" '  This  is  what  now  alone  remains  to  be  done,'  said 
Mrs.  Patterson,  with  dignity.  '  I  freely  forgive  you, 
which  is  more,  I  fear,  than  you  will  be  able  to  do  to  your- 
self.   But  to  whom  did  you  use  these  expressions'?' 
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' '  To  Miss  Carrisforth.' 

'' '  And  she  encouraged  you  ?'  said  Mrs.  Patterson. 

" '  No,  Madam,'  returned  Miss  Beaumont ;  '  she  spoke 
to  me  with  more  severity  than  she  ever  used  before  in 
her  life  towards  me.' 

'"That  is  like  her,  like  my  Amelia,'  said  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, while  the  tears  stood  trembling  in  her  eyes.  '  Thank 
God,  I  have  not  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  my  Ame- 
lia.' So  saying,  she  took  Amelia  by  the  hand  and  left 
the  room  ;  leaving  us  all  in  amazement  at  a  compliment 
paid  to  Amelia,  at  the  expense,  as  we  thought,  of  every 
one  else  in  the  house,  but  a  compliment,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  which  every  heart  must  have  acknowledged 
to  be  well  deserved. 

"  After  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  a  very  low  and 
degrading  scene  took  place  among  those  who  were  left 
behind.  This  consisted  of  mutual  upbraidings  between 
Miss  Beaumont  and  those  whom  she  had  offended,  which 
ended  in  her  leaving  the  room,  and  in  the  young  ladies 
being  set  down  to  their  needlework  for  the  remainder  of 
the  morning. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock,  I  went  to  our  own  room,  where  I 
found  Amelia.  She  had  been  crying,  but  at  that  time 
appeared  to  be  calm,  though  sorrowful.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  me  come  in,  she  said,  '  I  hope,  Clara,  that  it  is  not 
you  who  have  betrayed  Julia.' 

"  She  spoke  so  low,  that  I  am  convinced  it  was  impos- 
sible that  she  could  have  been  heard  by  the  closest  listen- 
er without  the  room.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn, 
my  dear  friend,  that  I  solemnly  denied  the  charge,  de- 
claring that  I  neither  had  had  opportunity  nor  inclination 
to  betray  Miss  Beaumont. 

"  She  seemed  to  believe  me,  though  she  evidently  ap- 
peared puzzled ;  and  took  the  occasion  to  say,  that,  al- 
though she  blamed  Miss  Beaumont  for  her  want  of  caution 
in  speaking,  and  for  her  want  of  respect  to  her  superiors, 
yet  that  she  considered  the  person  who  had  conveyed 
the  intelligence  to  those  aggrieved  as  being  incomparably 
more  to  blame  than  Miss  Beaumont:  for,  as  the  wise 
man  says,  where  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  ffoeth  out ; 
so,  where  there  is  no  tale-bearer,  the  strife  ceaseth. 
(Prov.  xxvi.  20.) 
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"  While  Amelia  was  still  speaking  to  me  on  this  sub* 
ject,  Miss  Beaumont  and  Flora  came  in.  The  former 
was  in  violent  agitation;  her  face  being  swelled  with 
crying,  and  her  countenance  strongly  expressive  of  re- 
sentment. Amelia  ceased  to  speak  when  her  friend 
entered,  and  an  awkward  silence  followed  for  some  mo- 
ments, Miss  Beaumont  having  seated  herself  at  the  foot 
of  my  bed,  continuing  to  cry  violently.  At  length,  Ame- 
ha  said,  '  Julia,  my  dear,  do  not  distress  yourself  so  much. 
The  thing  is  now  done:  let  us,  then,  try  now  to  repair  it' 

" '  But,'  said  Julia,  '  to  be  so  disgraced,  so  humbled, 
and  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  parcel  of  people  whom  one  can- 
not but  heartily  despise  P 

"  '  Heartily  despise  P  repeated  Amelia.  '  Oh,  Julia, 
Julia !  you  are  incorrigible !' 

"  '  I  am  not  incorrigible,'  returned  Miss  Beaumont,  an- 
grily ;  '  I  am  no  worse  than  many  others :  but  I  am  too 
sincere,  too  open,  too  unguarded,  for  my  company.' 

"  Amelia  replied,  '  It  may  often  teach  us  a  good  les- 
son, my  dear  Julia,  in  early  life,  for  us  to  be  obliged  to 
associate  Avith  such  persons  as  compel  us  to  be  on  our 
guard.  These  difficult  situations  and  circumstances  teach 
us  self-command;  and  if  we  really  possess  Christian 
principles,  the  perplexities  in  which  we  become  involved 
by  our  carelessness  induce  us  to  look  inwards,  eind  to  in- 
quire if  all  is  right  there.' 

" '  Exceedingly  wise,  indeed !'  returned  Miss  Beau- 
mont, with  bitterness. 

" '  Julia,'  said  Amelia,  '  I  don't  understand  you.' 

" '  You  will  then,  by  and  by,'  returned  Miss  Beaumont, 
perhaps  as  well  as  I  now  do  you.' 

"  Amelia  looked  with  amazement,  and  said,  '  Why, 
Miss  Beaumont,  what  is  the  matter  now  V 

" '  Mrs.  Patterson's  own  dear  Amelia !'  said  Julia, 
sneeringly.  And,  then  taking  the  note  out  of  her  bosom, 
the  note  which  had  excited  such  tumults,  '  Whose  hand 
is  this,  Amelia?'  she  asked.  Though  disguised,  I  see  in 
(t  many  lines  which  mark  it  too  plainly  to  be  yours.' 

" '  Mine !'  said  Amelia,  her  face  flushing  high,  '  mine, 
Tulia !     And  do  you  actually  suspect  me  V 

" '  I  do,'  said  Miss  Beaumont :  '  for  who  else  could  il 
have  been?' 
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" '  Who  else  /'  repeated  Amelia. 

"'Yes,'  said  Miss  Beaumont,  'I  do  suspect  you;  be- 
cause I  spoke  too  low,  I  am  confident,  for  any  one  out  of 
the  room  to  hear  me ;  and  there  were  no  persons  present 
but  yourself,  Flora,  and  Clara.  Flora  has  never  left  me ; 
she  therefore,  is  clear :  and,  if  you  can  answer  for  Clara, 
the  suspicion  must  fall  upon  yourself.  At  any  rate,'  she 
added,  insolently,  'the  matter  lies  between  you  and  your 
pupil.' 

"  Amelia  looked  perplexed.  '  I  know  my  own  inno- 
cence,' she  said,  'and  I  think  I  can  answer  for  Clara's.  I  dc 
not  know  that  she  has  one  single  person  in  this  house  with 
whom  she  communicates  familiarly.  I  do  not  think  thai 
she  is  capable  of  writing  the  note  herself,  her  hand 
being,  as  you  well  know,  wholly  unformed ;  neither  have 
I  ever  left  her  since  the  period  of  the  unfortunate  conver 
satlon,  excepting  for  a  few  minutes  when  I  was  called  to 
Mrs.  Patterson,  and  I  have  reason  to  conclude  that  she 
was  not  out  of  the  room  during  that  interval.' 

'"No,  indeed  I  was  not,'  I  said. 

" '  And  you  neither  saw  or  spoke  to  any  one  V  asked 
Amelia. 

"'How  should  I?'  I  said.  'I  have  no  person  in  this 
house  with  whom  I  speak  familiarly.' 

"Amelia  and  Julia  looked  at  each  other;  and  Amelia 
said,  'I  think  that  Clara  cannot  be  concerned  in  this  af- 
fair.' 

" '  Then,  Amelia,'  returned  Miss  Beaumont,  '  the  sus- 
picion again  rests  upon  you.' 

" '  I  am  sorry  that  you  suspect  me,'  said  Amelia,  calm- 
ly. 'You  are  unjust  in  so  doing,  Julia:  but  I  cannot 
help  it.' 

" '  You  cannot  help  it !'  said  Miss  Beaumont :  '  what  a 
cold  expression !  You  do  not  even  attempt  to  clear  your- 
self 

"'Because,'  returned  Amelia,  'when  confidence  be- 
tween friends  is  once  gone,  no  arguments  will  restore  it. 
Julia,'  she  added,  '  I  have  borne  long  with  you.  You 
have  often  tried  me ;  but  I  still  believed  that  j^ou  loved 
and  esteemed  me.  You  have,  however,  now  proved  the 
contrary ;  and  it  would  be  better  for  us,  in  future,  to 
meet  only  as  we  must  meet — as  common  acquaintance. 
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"This  speech  was  succeeded  by  a  pause;  during 
which,  Amelia  wept,  but  it  was  gently.  This  pause  was, 
however,  quickly  interrupted  by  little  Flora,  who,  burst- 
ing into  an  agony  of  grief,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
Amelia's  neck,  said,  '  O,  Miss  Carrisfoith !  and  shall  I 
then,  too,  be  parted  from  you  ?  It  was  not  me,  indeed  it 
was  not  me  who  told  about  Miss  Beaumont.' 

"  '  Beloved  child  1'  said  Amelia,  pressing  her  own  lovely 
face  against  that  of  the  little  girl,  '  I  hope  not ;  I  hop^ 
my  sweet  Flora,  that  Miss  Beaumont  will  sometimes  le 
you  come  to  me.'  So  saying,  she  again  kissed  the  child, 
and  then  left  the  room. 

"  When  Amelia  was  gone,  we  all  remained  for  some 
time  in  a  state  that  was  any  thing  but  enviable.  '  Little 
Flora  cried  and  lamented  herself  aloud.  'O  my  sweet 
Amelia !'  she  exclaimed,  '  my  dear  Amelia !  O  !  I  wish 
that  Ameha  was  my  mamma :  my  sweet  Miss  Carris- 
forth  !  my  lovely,  lovely  Amelia !'  and  then  she  rung  her 
little  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief,  which  touched  even 
my  hard  heart,  and  filled  me  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
compunction,  yet  not  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  me  to 
confess  what  I  had  done. 

"  Flora  continued  to  cry,  till  Miss  Beaumont,  turning 
angrily  to  her,  said,  'You  little  simpleton,  cease  your 
disturbance.  What  an  uproar  you  are  making  !  I  hear- 
tily wish  you  had  the  mamma  you  desire.  Say  another 
word,  and  I  will  turn  you  over  to  Miss  Carrisforth,  and 
she  shall  have  the  plague  of  you.' 

"'O !  will  you,  will  you  be  so  kind.?'  said  the  little  girl 
'  Will  you  give  me  up,  dear  Miss  Beaumont  ?  I  shall  be 
so  happy.  Dear,  kind  Miss  Beaumont,  will  you  let  me 
be  Amelia's  child  V 

"  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  circum- 
stance that  Avould  at  that  moment  have  been  more  pro- 
voking to  the  inflamed  mind  of  Miss  Julia  than  this 
request,  made  by  little  Flora:  and  such  was  its  effect 
upon  the  young  lady,  that  she  instantly  arose,  and  going 
to  Mrs.  Patterson  with  Flora,  requested  permission  to 
deliver  her  up  to  Amelia.' 

"'Is  it  at  Miss  Carrisforth's  own  desire?'  inquired 
Mrs.  Patterson. 
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•**!!  is,  1  am  sure,'  answered  the  little  girl,  'because  I 
love  her  so  much.' 

" '  Do  then  as  you  please,'  said  Mrs.  Patterson.  And 
the  joyful  little  Flora  flew  to  teU  Amelia  that  she  was  to 
be  her  child. 

"  Miss  Beaumont  did  not  appear  at  tiffin,  but  Flora, 
full  of  delight,  sat  on  one  side  of  Amelia,  while  I  took  my 
usual  seat  on  the  other. 

"Nothing  very  remarkable  happened  from  the  time  of 
this  second  quarrel  with  Miss  Beaumont  till  the  arrival 
of  the  holidays.  Flora,  in  the  interim,  remained  under 
Amelia's  care,  and  seemed  truly  happy,  and  desirous  of 
improvement.  Miss  Beaumont  continued  alienated  from 
Amelia,  though  it  was  plain  enough  that  this  separation 
cost  her  much,  for  she  was  always  silent  and  melan- 
choly. In  some  respects  I  improved  rapidly ;  but  then 
it  was  in  matters  with  which  the  head  was  more  con- 
cerned than  the  heart. 

"  As  Flora  was  a  child  of  a  disposition  peculiarly  open 
and  ingenuous,  and  who  would  tell  Amelia  of  every 
thing  that  she  saw,  she  entirely  put  a  stop  to  my  private 
mterviews  with  Gabrielle.  It  would  have  been,  I  found, 
a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  attempt  to  Corrupt  her, 
as  she  invariably  made  a  point  of  showing  to  Amelia 
every  thing  that  was  given  to  her ;  and  if,  by  chance,  I 
was  ever  left  alone  with  her  for  a  few  moments,  she 
would,  when  Amelia  again  returned,  give  her  a  minute 
and  exact  accountof  what  had  passed  during  her  absence. 

"Thus  this  little  creature,  by  her  extraordinary  open- 
ness, was  by  the  divine  mercy  enabled  to  be  as  it  were  a 
guard  to  herself;  for  it  was  a  common  saying  through- 
out the  school,  'Mmd  what  you  do  before  Flora  j  for  she 
will  tell  all  to  Amelia  Carrisforth.' 

"When  the  Midsummer  holidays  arrived,  most  of  the 
family  were  dispersed.  Amelia  had  made  interest  for 
little  Flora  to  accompany  her  to  a  friend's  house  at  Se- 
rampore,  where  she  was  to  spend  the  recess,  and  I  went 
to  my  aunt's,  where  I  was  thought  to  be  much  improved. 

"About  this  time  I  completed  my  fifteenth  year. 

"When  I  had  been  at  home  about  a  fortnight,  a  cer- 
tain circumstance,  not  worth  detailing  in  this  place. 

III.  F 
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obliged  my  aunt  to  take  a  short  journey  with  her  daugh- 
ters, and  I  was,  in  consequence,  sent  back  to  school. 

"  On  arriving  at  Palm-Grove,  I  found  no  one  there  but 
Miss  Crawford  and  Gabrielle,  a  circumstance  which 
proved  very  unfortunate  for  me  ;  for,  as  Miss  Crawford 
was  any  thing  else  but  watchful,  I  was  left  at  entire  liber- 
ty to  do,  and  say,  and  learn  every  thing  to  which  my 
evil  inclinations  either  prompted  or  disposed  me. 

"  I  was  put  to  sleep  alone  the  first  night  in  my  usual 
apartment ;  and  the  first  person  I  saw,  when  I  opened 
my  eyes  in  the  morning,  was  Gabrielle,  sitting  by  my 
bedside,  this  girl  having  been  from  home  the  evening  be- 
fore, when  I  arrived. 

'"O  Clara  Lushington,'  she  said,  'how  glad  I  was 
when  Miss  Crawford  told  me  that  you  were  come,  and 
without  Amelia  Carrisforth  to  watch  you,  and  cross  you, 
and  plague  you,  as  she  did.  What  a  torment  that  girl 
must  have  been  to  you,  Clara !' 

'"Why,  Gabrielle,'  I  said,  'is  that  you?  I  thought  you 
liked  Amelia  above  all  persons  in  the  world.' 

" '  O,  yes,  she  is  well  enough,'  she  answered.  'But  we 
shall  have  such  fun  now.  Miss  Crawford  lets  us  have 
every  thing  all  our  own  way  in  the  holidays.  We  shall 
have  such  fun.' 

" '  Fun  V  I  said ;  '  and  of  what  sort  ?" 

"'O,  all  sorts.  Do  you  know,  that,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  we  had  the  putully-nautch  in  the  verandah, 
and  I  saw  it  over  again  in  the  hawergee  khaunah,  when 
Miss  Crawford  thought  I  was  in  bed  and  fast  asleep. 
And  then  Fijou, — you  know  Fijou,  the  kidmutg-ar, — he 
tells  such  droll  tales;  and  the  ayahs  and  the  bearers, 
we  all  meet  together,  at  night,  in  the  back  verandah,  and 
they  amuse  me  so  !  And  I  have  been  out  twice ;  I  will 
not  tell  you  where,  neither :  but  Miss  Crawford  thought 
I  was  at  Mrs.  Sandford's,  my  papa's  friend,  in  Tank 
Square.  But  I  was  not  there :  I  was  with  Atkins  and 
Chatterton.' 

"'Where?' I  said. 

" ' O,  what's  that  to  you?  I'll  tell  you,  some  time  or 
other ;  but  not  now.' 

" '  But  how  could  you  deceive  Miss  Crawford  ?' 

'"Deceive  her!'  said  Gabrielle,  'deceive  her!  Indeed 
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I  must  be  a  fool  if  I  could  not  deceive  her  !  Why,  could- 
not  I  write  a  note  in  Mrs.  Sandford's  name,  and  get  it 
brought  here ;  and  then  go  out  in  a  hired  -palanquin^  and 
go  where  I  pleased  ?  O,  you  are  but  a  simpleton  yet,  I 
see,  Lushiugton,'  she  added,  laughing;  'but  you  will  be 
wiser  by  and  by.  When  I  have  told  you  all  the  tricks 
of  Palm-Grove,  you  won't  wonder  and  stare  as  you  did 
when  the  chit  was  found  on  Miss  Crawford's  dressing- 
table  ;  a  chit  which  nobody  wrote,  but  which  every  body 
read.' 

" '  O,  Gabrielle  !'  I  said,  '  J  always  suspected  that  you 
were  at  the  bottom  of  that  trick.' 

" '  How  wonderful  that  you  should  have  suspected  me !' 
she  added,  laughing ;  '  how  came  you  to  think  that  I 
was  so  clever?' 

•'But  enough,  and  too  much,  of  this  detestable  conver 
sation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  the  time  that  the  three 
remaming  weeks  of  the  holidays  had  elapsed,  I  was  as 
corrupt  as  such  a  companion  could  make  me,  and  I  had 
fully  resolved,  either  to  break  Amelia's  yoke  from  my 
neck,  or,  if  I  could  not  in  any  way  do  this  effectually,  to 
circumvent  her  by  some  other  means. 

"After  the  midsummer  vacation,  when  we  were  all 
reassembled,  I  found  that  our  party  was  but  little  varied. 
During  the  vacation.  Miss  Beaumont  (her  irritation  hav 
ing  been  no  longer  excited  by  her  spiteful  companions) 
had  become  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  her  con- 
duct, and  had,  therefore,  Avritten  not  only  a  letter  to 
Amelia,  fully  expressive  of  contrition  for  the  unkind  sus- 
picions that  she  had  entertained  against  her,  but  she  had 
also  sent  letters  of  apologies  to  the  other  ladies  of  the 
family  whom  she  had  insulted. 

"  In  consequence  of  her  having  forwarded  these  letters, 
she  was,  on  her  return,  received  with  affection  by  Amelia, 
and  with  politeness  by  the  rest  of  the  party ;  and  as  she 
now  appeared  humbler  and  more  amiable  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  her  concurrence  and  co-operation  con- 
siderably strengthened  the  influence  of  Miss  Carrisforth 
in  the  family:  whereas,  formerly,  by  her  want  of  watch- 
fulness and  self-command,  she  had  greatly  weakened 
that  influence,  as  must  have  appeared  on  many  occasions 
which  1  have  already  rp^afed. 
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"This  assistance  on  the  part  of  Miss  Beaumont  was 
certainly  very  seasonable :  for  no  sooner  was  Amelia  re- 
turned, than  I  plainly  told  her  that  I  would  not  be  ruled 
by  her  as  I  had  been  before ;  that  it  was  well  enough  foi 
her  to  keep  such  a  child  as  Flora  under  control,  but  that, 
as  I  was  in  ray  sixteenth  year,  I  had  no  notion  of  sub- 
mitting to  a  person  who  was  only  eighteen. 

"  She  replied,  '  You  do  not  consider,  Clara,  that  when 
you  obey  me,  it  is  not  to  my  authority  that  you  submit, 
but  to  the  delegated  authority  of  your  father.' 

"  '  I  do  not  care,'  I  answered,  '  whose  delegated  autho- 
rity it  is ;  I  will  not  submit.' 

"  '  That  is  your  determination  V  said  Amelia,  calmly. 

"'It  is.  Miss  Carrisforth,'  I  answered. 

"  She  immediately  arose,  and  brought  me  a  pen,  inkj 
and  paper. 

"  '  What's  that  for?'  I  said. 

" '  You  will  be  pleased,'  she  replied,  '  to  write  down  on 
paper  what  you  have  just  said :  that  is,  if  you  are  in  ear- 
nest in  saying  so. 

"  '  To  be  sure  T  am,'  I  answered. 

" '  Then  write  it  down,'  said  Amelia. 

"  In  a  spirit  of  insolence  I  obeyed,  and  tossing  the  pa- 
per towards  her,  exclaimed,  '  There  it  is  written :  you 
may  read  it,  and  show  it  to  Mrs.  Patterson.' 

" '  No,'  said  Amelia,  taking  up  the  paper,  '  I  do  not  in- 
tend it  for  Mrs.  Patterson,  but  for  your  father.  To  him 
I  shall  send  it,  and  to  him,  as  a  proper  person,  that  is, 
as  the  person  who  intrusted  you  to  my  care,  I  shall  refer 
the  case.' 

"  I  forgot  to  say,  that,  during  the  holidays,  I  had  heard 
from  my  aunt  of  my  father's  marriage  to  a  widow  lady 
up  the  country ;  and  my  aunt  had,  at  the  same  time, 
availed  herself  of  that  occasion  to  suggest  to  me,  that  as 
my  father  might  now  have  a  second  family,  it  behoved 
me  to  act  with  great  circumspection  towards  him,  lest  I 
should  lose  his  regard.  And  as  I,  in  common  with  most 
other  young  people  of  my  age,  was  by  no  means  insen- 
sil)le  to  notions  and  feelings  of  self-interest,  I  was,  there- 
Aore,  a  little  startled  at  this  proposed  reference  to  my 
father,  and,  consequently,  thought  proper  to  change  my 
measures  on  the  occasion.    I,  accordingly,  begged  Ame- 
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lia's  pardon,  and  promised  to  behave  better  in  future, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  secretly  resolved  on  doing 
all  that  I  could  to  spite  and  deceive  her. 

"  When  I  humbled  myself,  I  obtained  her  immediate 
forgiveness,  and  all  things  then  returned  to  their  usual 
course,  or  at  least  appeared  to  do  so :  for,  although  I  was 
now  most  carefully  and  closely  watched,  not  only  by 
Amelia,  but  also  by  Miss  Beaumont,  1  contrived  to  cor- 
respond with  Gabrielle  by  means  of  the  jalousies  near 
my  bed,  through  which  she  put  her  notes,  and  through 
which  I  conveyed  my  answers. 

"This  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  for  some 
weeks,  when  Gabrielle,  one  night,  slipped  a  chit  through 
the  door,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  ask  me  if  I  could 
not  possibly  contrive  to  escape  by  the  door  near  my 
bed,  after  Amelia  was  asleep ;  Gabrielle  adding,  that  she 
would  draw  all  the  bolts,  and  set  the  door  a  little  ajar, 
Avhile  the  family  were  at  tea. 

"  I  wrote  a  short  answer,  which  I  put  under  the  door 
early  in  the  morning,  to  announce  my  concurrence  with 
this  plan. 

"I  observed,  during  the  day,  that  many  significant 
looks  were  directed  towards  me  by  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss 
Chatterton,  from  which  I  understood  that  they  were 
abettors  in  this  scheme ;  and,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect  without  their  assistance ;  for,  in  going  out 
I  must  needs  pass  between  the  beds  of  these  two  young 
ladies. 

"With  what  impatience  did  I  look  forward  to  the  ap- 
proaching night,  and  how,  in  my  own  wicked  heart,  did 
I  triumph  and  exult  over  Amelia. 

"At  length,  the  hour  for  retirement  came,  and  my 
heart  danced  with  eagerness  at  the  prospect.  I  made 
haste  to  get  into  bed,  having  put  my  dressmg-gown  over 
my  night  dress,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  my  midnight 
excursion,  whatever  it  was  intended  to  be.  Rut  Avhat 
was  my  mortification,  just  as  I  had  got  into  bed,  to  sec 
Amelia's  eyes  Intently  directed  towards  the  door !  '  Clara,' 
she  said,  'get  up,  and  bolt  that  door  which  is  by  your  bed; 
I  see  that  both  of  the  bolts  are  drawn.  Who  can  have 
opened  it?'  she  added;  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  But 
I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  not  happen  again.'  So  say- 
F2 
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ing,  she  forced  her  way  into  the  corner  of  my  bed 
fastened  both  the  bolts,  and,  taking  a  riband  from  a 
drawer,  twisted  it  through  the  openings  of  the  jalousies, 
and  tied  it  in  twenty  knots. 

'"Wliy,  Miss  Carrisforth,'  said  ]Miss  Chatterton,  who 
was  standing  on  the  other  side,  '  what's  the  matter  now  ? 
what  are  you  doing  there  V 

" '  No  harm,'  said  Amelia;  'but  I  will  prevent  the  ma- 
trannee  from  passing  through  this  door  again/ 

"A  violent  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  there  was  more 
indignation  than  merriment,  then  followed  from  every 
individual  in  the  next  room;  and  Miss  Chatterton  ex- 
claimed, 'Amelia  Carrisforth,  you  need  not  take  such 
pains  to  keep  us  out:  we  are  not  so  over  fond  of  your 
company.' 

"Amelia  made  no  answer;  but,  turning  to  me,  '  Clara,' 
she  said,  get  up,  and  pull  off  your  dressing-gown :  you 
surely  cannot  need  it  this  hot  night. 

"  I  arose,  trembling,  and  not  knowing  how  far  she  sus- 
pected me. 

" '  Get  up,  Clara  Lushmgton,'  she  said,  get  up,  you  un- 
principled girl :  put  on  your  clothes,  and  follow  me  to 
Mrs.  Patterson's  room.' 

"I  instantly  left  my  bed,  guilt  causing  every  limb  to 
tremble,  and,  falling  down  on  my  knees  before  my  youth- 
ful and  lovely  monitress,  I  solemnly  assured  her  that  she 
suspected  me  wrongfully,  if  she  thought  that  I  knew  any 
thing  of  the  door  being  open. 

"  Amelia  turned  from  me  with  an  air  of  that  beautiful 
severity  which  we  find  so  admirably  described  in  the 
Paradise  Lost,  by  Milton,  who,  when  speaking  of  the  re- 
buke given  by  the  angel  to  the  arch  fiend,  says, — 

" '  So  spake  the  cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.' 

''  I  pleaded  long  and  earnestly  in  behalf  of  my  inno 
cence,  and,  at  length,  so  far  prevailed,  that  she  bade  m 
get  into  bed  again,  saying,  '  Clara,  I  do  not  know  what 
to  think  of  you  :  but  I  believe  you  to  be  utterly  destitute 
af  principle.' 

"  I  was  surprised  and  abashed.    I  could  not  utter  an 
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other  word.  But  Amelia  added,  'Remember,  Clara 
Lushington,  that  if  you  fall,  it  is  not  through  temptation, 
for  I  have  shielded  you  from  that, — but  it  is  because 
you  love  sin :  you  relish  it,  you  delight  in  it,  it  is  your 
element,  and  in  sin  alone  you  exist.' 

"Hardened  as  I  then  was,  I  was  shocked  by  these 
strong  expressions ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  habit- 
ual language  of  Amelia  was  so  decidedly  gentle ;  and, 
though  conscious  myself  of  my  own  deceitful  character, 
I  was  not  aware  that  she  was  acquainted  with  it.  As  I 
before  said,  I  was  unable  to  speak.  I  made  her  no  reply; 
but  Miss  Chatterton,  who,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
had  been  listening  to  what  was  passing,  would  not  suffer 
her  to  go  on  unanswered,  but,  raising  the  jalousies  with 
a  motion  so  violent  as  to  make  us  both  start,  she  poured 
forth  such  a  torrent  of  abusive  language  as  surely  is  sel- 
iom  propelled,  even  by  passion  itself,  from  the  mouth 
of  any  being  calling  herself  a  lady. 

"Amelia  permitted  her  to  proceed,  unreproved,  till  she 
was  compelled  to  stop  for  want  of  breath;  and  then 
calmly  said,  'Miss  Chatterton,  do  not  compel  me  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  more  in  this  affair  than  I  suspected; 
or,  at  least,  do  not  induce  me  to  imagine  that  it  is  any 
particular  concern  of  yours:  as  I  have  always  treated 
you  with  politeness  and  respect,  I  have  a  right  to  require 
the  same  from  you.' 

"'Chatterton,  hold  your  tongue,  said  another  voice 
behind,  which  we  knew  to  be  Miss  Atkins.  '  What  Miss 
Carrisforth  says  is  very  true ;  she  has  always  behaved 
very  obligingly  to  you :  and  wherefore,  then,  should  you 
meddle  with  what  can  be  no  concern  of  yours  ?  Come 
away  from  the  door.' 

"At  the  same  moment,  the  jalousies,  which  had  been 
forcibly  held  up,  flapped  violently  doAvn ;  and  we  heard 
Miss  Chatterton's  voice,  though  not  so  near,  exclaiming, 
'  But  she  is  so  provoking,  so  insolent,  to  come  and  fasten 
the  door  between  us,  as  if  our  very  breath  were  poison ! 
I  hate  tliat  cool  command  of  temper,  too,  by  which  she 
carries  all  before  her.  Beaumont  is  worth  a  hundred 
Buch :  one  may  do  something  with  her.' 

" '  Hold  your  tongue,  can't  you,  Chatterton  V  said 
Miss  Atkins.    '  You  are  so  unaccountably  imprudent !' 
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"  *  Qu'est  ce  que  c'est  1  what  is  all  dis  noise  1  what  i3 
dis  uproar,  mes  Demoiselles  my  young  ladies?'  said  a 
voice,  at  that  instant  ushering  from  a  distant  room,  and 
every  moment  becoming  louder,  as  its  owner,  Madame 
de  Roseau,  approached  from  her  own  chamber.  '  Is  dat 
you.  Mademoiselle  Chattertone?  is  dat  you?  Well 
1  never  did  see  such  young  ladies.  And  what  do  yon 
here.  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle?  Did  I  not  see  you  in 
your  own  room  two  minutes  past?  For  shame!  what 
an  uproar  is  here  !  I  shall  tell  Madame;  I  shall  call  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Miss  Chattertone !  parquoi,  wherefore  do  you 
shed  tears  ?  are  you  sick  ?' 

"'No,'  said  a  young  lady,  who  was  present;  'she  has 
been  quarrelling  with  Amelia  Carrisforth.' 

"'Quarrelling!'  repeated  Miss  Chatterton;  'no,  I  have 
been  grossly  insulted  by  her.' 

"'In  what  way!  Comment?  how?  expliquez,'  said 
Madame.  'How  is  dis?  Miss  Carrisforth  est  toujours, 
always  polie.    What  is  de  quarrel  ?' 

" '  Nothing  at  all,  Madame,'  said  Miss  Atkins ;  '  only 
she  heard  Amelia,  through  the  door,  scolding  Clara 
Lushington,  and  that  offended  her.' 

" '  O !  O !  Miss  Chattertone  is  become  de  female  Quix- 
ote,' added  Madame  de  Roseau,  '  since  Miss  Beaumont 
has  renounced  de  caractere  I  Eh  bien !  very  well !  very 
good !  But,  ladies,  you  now  must  please  to  go  to  bed ; 
let  us  enjoy  de  peace  a  present,  s'il  vous  plait;  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  dis  noise.' 

"  All  was  now  hushed,  and  I  endeavoured  to  sleep ; 
but  shame  and  disappointment  kept  me  long  awake. 

"  The  total  failure  of  our  scheme,  on  this  occasion,  so 
depressed  our  spirits,  that  I  did  not  receive  even  a  single 
line  from  Gabrielle  for  several  weeks;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  one  of  our  monthly  public  nights  arrived 
and  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss  Chatterton  were  made  very 
gay  by  the  reappearance  of  the  captain  and  lieutenanl 
of  the  Ariadne,  before  mentioned,  both  of  whom  had  been 
for  some  time  absent. 

"It  happened,  that  on  this  dancing-night  just  spoken 
of,  I  overheard  a  conversation  between  Miss  Atkins  and 
Miss  Chatterton,  which  filled  my  mind  with  strange 
thoughts.    These  young  ladies  were  just  without  the 
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door  so  often  mentioned,  and  I  was  in  my  bed ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  they  did  not  wish  that  any  one  should 
hear  their  whisperings,  as  they  were  unusually  low. 

" '  The  Ariadne  is  in  the  river,  almost  opposite  my  un- 
cle Jackson's  door,'  said  Miss  Chatterton. 

" '  When  does  she  sail  V  said  Miss  Atkins. 

" '  O,  very  soon,'  said  the  other ;  '  her  cargo  is  com- 
plete.' 

" '  It  consists  of  buffalos'  horns  and  skins,'  said  Miss 
Atkins, '  does  not  it  V 

" '  Yes,'  said  Miss  Chatterton.     '  But  what  of  that  T 
' '  O,  nothing,'  said  Miss  Atkins.     '  But  what  day  does 
the  captain  talk  of  1' 

'"Thursday  next,'  answered  Miss  Chatterton:  'you 
know,  that  we  can  pretend  to  have  an  invitation  from 
my  uncle  Jackson.' 

"  '  What,  and  go  from  thence  V  said  Miss  Atkins. 

"  '  Pooh,  you  simpleton !'  returned  Miss  Chatterton : 
'  don't  you  know  that  my  uncle  Jackson  is  not  to  know 
any  thing  about  it  V 

"  '  Well,  but  is  not  Biddy  Jackson  invited  V  said  Miss 
Atkins. 

"  '  To  be  sure  she  is,'  returned  Miss  Chatterton ;  '  but 
we  are  all  to  meet  her  at  Gordon's  quarters,  which  are 
just  by  the  dock  near  which  the  vessel  lies.' 

"  '  And  Captain  Besbrook  says  we  shall  have  a  dance, 
does  not  he  V  said  Miss  Atkins. 

"  '  To  be  sure  he  does,'  said  Miss  Chatterton.  '  Biddy 
Jackson  and  I  were  on  board  the  Ariadne  the  last  time 
she  was  in  port :  we  had  a  supper  and  a  ball,  and  came 
home  about  four  in  the  morning.  We  had  a  charming 
evening!' 

"  Sundry  whisperings  followed,  which  I  could  not 
hear.  After  which,  however,  I  heard  Miss  Chatterton 
say,  '  Captain  Besbrook  asked  me  Avhether  I  could  not 
bring  two  or  three  more  of  my  school-fellows:  but  we 
Bhall  be  enough  without  them.  Besides,  I  don't  know 
whom  we  could  trust.' 

"'Hush!  don't  speak  so  loud,'  said  Miss  Atkins: 
'they  say  that  walls  have  ears.' 

"  The  young  ladies  then  lowered  their  voices  so  much, 
that  I  could  distinguish  nothing  more;  but  I  had  already 
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learned  enough  to  render  me  excessively  anxious  t 
make  one  of  this  charming  party. 

"  The  next  day,  while  we  were  in  the  school-room, 
Gabrielle  contrived,  in  passing  by  me,  to  give  me  a  ckit. 
which,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  reading,  I  disco- 
vered to  contain  an  account  of  her  having  found  out  tho 
Captain  of  the  Ariadne's  invitation  to  Miss  Chatterton. 
She  would  not  tell  me  how  she  had  effected  this  disco- 
very, although  she  plainly  declared  to  me  the  use  that 
she  meant  to  make  of  it.  '  I  am  resolved,'  said  she, 
'  either  to  be  of  the  party  or  to  betray  them ;  and,  if  you 
please,  you  also  shall  accompany  us.' 

"  I  watched  my  opportunity,  and,  in  a  short  note  to 
Gabrielle,  stated,  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
delight  than  to  join  this  party,  if  she  could  in  any  way 
obtain  my  liberty  for  that  day. 

"  No  further  communication  passed  between  me  and 
Gabrielle  till,  on  the  evening  before  the  appointed  day, 
when  I  was  walking  with  my  usual  companions  in  the 
garden,  Gabrielle  again  contrived  to  give  me  a  short  note, 
affirming  that  all  was  settled,  and  that  I  should  have  an 
invitation  from  ray  aunt  on  the  following  evening. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  Thursday,  although  I  had  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  my  wishes,  I  think  that  I  was 
more  uneasy  than  I  ever  was  before  in  my  life.  I  had 
a  kind  of  horror  upon  my  mind  Avhich  I  could  not  easily 
express,  and  which  I  thank  God  I  have  never  since  felt, 
and  am  assured  that  I  shall  never  feel  again ;  for  he  is 
faithful  who  has  called  me,  and  will  not  suffer  me  to  fall. 
No,  I  trust  that  he  will  henceforth  uphold  me :  for  I 
know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he 
is  able  to  keep  that  which  1  have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day.     (2  Tim.  i.  12.) 

"  It  was  an  exceedingly  hot  and  oppressive  day,  and 
the  anxiety  of  my  mind  was  considerably  increased  by 
an  evident  uneasiness  and  restlessness  which  plainly  ap- 
peared in  the  countenances  of  those  who  were  to  be 
my  companions  in  the  evening  exploit.  I  had  also  two 
other  sources  of  solicitude,  independent  of  that  usual 
dissatisfaction  which  is  felt  by  all  guilty  persons,  how- 
ever seemingly  prosperous  they  for  a  time  may  be :  one 
of  which  was,  lest  my  aunt  should  really  send  or  call 
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lor  me;  and  the  other,  lest  the  promised  invitation, 
which  Gabrielle  had  undertaken  to  provide,  should  not 
arrive. 

''  At  tiffin  we  heard  it  mentioned  that  Miss  Atkins  and 
Miss  Chatterton  were  going  to  Mr.  Jackson's,  and  would 
not  be  at  home  till  late,  as  a  party  was  expected  there ; 
and  it  was  also  said  that  Gabrielle  was  to  accompany 
them.  I  also  saw  these  three  very  busily  employed  in 
the  verandah  with  the  sundook-wallas,  as  I  passed 
through  the  outer  hall  with  Amelia,  to  go  to  our  own 
room,  after  she  had  given  me  and  little  Flora  our  music 
lessons.  When  I  had  reached  our  room,  my  anxiety 
became  still  greater.  Sometimes  I  wished  that  I  had 
never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  proposed  scheme, 
and  sometimes  I  felt  exceedingly  uneasy  lest  I  should, 
after  all,  be  disappointed. 

"  In  order  to  conceal  my  restlessness,  I  lay  down  on 
my  bed,  taking  my  book  in  my  hand,  and  I  now  well 
remember  the  peculiar  feelings  which  I  had  as  I  lay  con- 
templating the  sweet  and  peaceful  countenances  of 
Amelia  and  little  Flora,  the  one  sitting  writing  at  her 
table,  and  the  other  placed  on  a  7nora  at  her  feet,  em- 
ployed in  making  a  frock  for  her  doll.  '  Happy  little 
Flora,'  I  more  than  once  said  to  myself,  '  what  would  I 
give  to  be  like  little  Flora !' 

"  It  was  after  five  o'clock,  as  I  perceived  by  the  sha 
dows  on  the  verandah,  when  Miss  Crawford  came  to  the 
outer  door  and  said,  'Make  haste,  Clara  Lushington, 
your  aunt  has  sent  for  you  to  meet  some  friends ;  the 
bearers  are  waiting  below :  come,  come,  get  up.  Where 
are  your  clothes?  on  with  them  in  a  minute !' 

"I  jumped  from  the  bed  ;  and  my  first  question  was, 
*Are  you  quite  sure?  is  it  indeed  my  aunt  who  has  sent 
for  me  ?' 

"  '  Why,  who  else  should  it  be  V  she  said ;  '  who  else 
ever  sends  for  you  ?' 

"This  remark  reminded  me  that  I  must  be  more 
guarded  in  my  inquiries;  I  therefore  began  to  dress, 
trembling,  however,  so  violently,  that  Amelia  said, '  Clara, 
don't  agitate  yourself  so  ;  the  bearers  can  wait  a  little.' 

"  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  me  to  be  composed,  I  ivas  too 
unpractised  in  such  awful  guilt  as  this,  to  go  through  it 
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without  evident  agitation.  I  therefore  continued  to 
tremble  till  my  dress  was  put  on  and  my  hair  properly 
arranged,  and  then,  hastening  down,  I  threw  myself  into 
the  palanquin,  (which  was  a  hired  one,  though  attended, 
as  I  saw,  by  one  or  two  persons  looking  like  gentlemen's 
servants,)  and,  having  drawn  the  blinds,  was  hurried 
away  I  knew  not  whither ;  neither  did  I  know  whethei 
Gabrielle,  or  Miss  Atkins,  or  Miss  Chatterton  were  al- 
ready gone  out,  or  were  left  behind  me  at  school.  The 
motion  of  the  palanquin  continued  for  some  time,  but 
which  way  I  went  I  did  not  know,  as  I  dared  not  to  look 
out  for  fear  of  meeting  with  some  acquaintance.  It  was 
nearly  dusk  when  the  palanquin  stopped,  and  I  foimd 
myself  at  the  door  of  a  house,  looking  rather  mean, 
though  evidently  a  European  dwelling,  and  in  a  part 
of  Calcutta  with  which  I  was  but  very  imperfectly 
acquainted. 

"Being  set  down,  I  drew  back  the  blinds,  and  was 
handed  out  by  a  very  young  man,  who,  without  speak 
ing,  led  me  through  a  hall  into  a  back  room,  where  it 
afforded  me  some  relief  to  find  Miss  Atkins,  Miss  Chat- 
terton, and  Gabrielle,  with  a  number  of  other  young 
people,  chiefly  men,  who  were  laughing  and  talking 
with  extreme  volubility.  All  the  doors  and  windows  in 
the  back  of  this  room  were  wide  open,  and  beyond  I 
could  distinctly  discern  the  Hoogley,  from  which  there 
was  blowing  into  the  room  a  fresh  and  cool  breeze,  not 
altogether  unmixed  with  the  unsavoury  odours  of  pitch 
and  tar.  '  O,  Miss  Chatterton,'  I  said,  without  regarding 
the  rest  of  the  company,  '  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you 
here !' 

"  '  Why,  you  little  fool,'  was  her  uncourteous  answer, 
'I'll  be  bound  you  thought  yourself  lost.' 

"  We  waited  in  this  room  as  long  as  ten  minutes,  the 
whole  party  continuing  to  talk  and  laugh  without  any 
regard  to  prudence,  (for  indeed  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
prudence,  amidst  such  circumstances,  would  have  been 
altogether  out  of  her  place,)  till  some  one  coming  in  gave 
notice  that  the  boat  was  ready,  iipon  which  the  party, 
taking  the  way  at  the  back  of  the  house,  descended  cer- 
tain stairs  leading  to  the  river,  each  lady  being  attended 
by  one  or  more  gentlemen;  till,  on  having  reached  the 
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boat,  we  went  on  board,  and  were  rowed  towards  the 
Ariadne,  which,  as  she  was  lying  low  in  the  water, 
owing  to  her  having  received  her  cargo,  admitted  of  our 
being  hoisted  on  board  with  little  difficulty.  And  now 
what  a  scene  of  vanity  followed !  my  heart  sickens  even 
at  its  recollection. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  clear  and  serene; 
the  ample  surface  of  the  Hoogley  being  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  and  sparkling  with  the  reflected  moonbeams. 
The  town  of  Calcutta,  on  one  side,  presented  only  a  con- 
fused and  indistinct  mass  of  buildings,  heaped,  appa- 
rently, one  upon  another.  Beyond  us,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  innumerable  vessels  raised  their 
towering  masts,  and,  like  a  forest,  darkened  the  whole 
southern  horizon ;  while  the  banks  of  Alipoor,  on  the 
west,  displayed  a  beautiful  scene  of  stiU  moonlight  re- 
pose ;  dark  groves  here  and  there  obtruding  themselves 
on  the  eye,  with  now  and  then  the  picturesque  aspect  of 
some  building,  reflecting,  from  its  white  porticos  and 
majestic  roof,  the  soft  and  soothing  brightness. 

"  The  deck  of  the  Ariadne,  on  board  of  which  we  were 
now  arrived,  was  entirely  covered  with  an  awning, 
raised  sufficiently  high  above  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to 
admit  the  air  from  every  quarter.  A  variety  of  lamps 
were  placed  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  cast  a  strong 
light  upon  the  deck ;  and  in  the  cvddy,  or  dining-room 
of  the  vessel,  a  handsome  collation  was  laid  out.  The 
state  cabins,  also,  were  opened,  and  illuminated,  and  in 
them  we  found  several  young  ladies,  who  were  taking 
tea  and  other  refreshments.  Among  these  we  met 
with  Miss  Biddy  Jackson,  of  whom  you  will  form  no 
very  good  opinion  when  I  tell  you,  that  she  was  in 
the  Ariadne  without  her  father's  knowledge.  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  gay  and  novel  scene  which  pre- 
sented itself  when  first  I  got  on  board,  but  was,  at  the 
same  time,  aware  of  a  strong  and  oppressive  odour, 
which,  however,  I  attributed  to  the  smell  of  sea-water, 
the  exhalation  from  which  I  had  heard  was  sometimes 
very  disagreeable,  and  particularly  offensive  to  some 
persons ;  I  had  never  before  been  on  board  a  large  ves- 
sel, and  it  was  therefore  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  I 
was  altogether  ignorant  that  this  smell  was  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  which  was  emitted  by  the  sea-water. 
The  gay  and  busy  scene,  however,  before  me,  soon 
diverted  my  thoughts  from  this  subject  I  accompanied 
my  companions  into  the  state-cabin,  where  much  gay 
conversation  (to  use  no  worse  an  expression)  took  place 
between  the  young  ladies  and  the  gentlemen ;  and  foolish 
and  light  as  I  had  previously  considered  my  school-fel- 
lows to  be,  I  found  that  what  I  had  already  seen  of  them 
was  nothing,  in  comparison  of  that  which  I  was  now  to 
witness.  Instead,  however,  of  being  disgusted  at  this 
display  of  folly,  I  thought  that  I  could  do  no  better  than 
to  show  off  in  the  same  way.  I  therefore  chattered, 
laughed,  whispered,  and  gave  pert  and  flippant  answers 
to  every  one  that  spoke  to  me,  in  a  style  of  which  I  now 
cannot  think  but  with  horror ;  and  though  the  men  who 
were  at  that  time  about  me  were,  assuredly,  none  of  the 
most  delicate,  yet  I  shudder  to  think  what  an  impression 
my  distinguished  folly  must  have  left  upon  them. 

After  we  had  regaled  ourselves  with  tea,  and  other 
refreshments,  a  band  of  music  on  deck  having  struck  up, 
the  gentlemen  chose  their  partners  and  led  us  out  to 
dance,  and  for  two  hours  or  more  we  continued  this  ex 
ercise  with  much  spirit :  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  began 
to  feel  a  sensation  for  which  I  could  not  account,  but 
which  I  could  not  help  attributing  to  the  unpleasant  smell 
before  mentioned.  I  tried  to  dance  and  laugh  off  this 
distressing  feeling;  but  I  danced  and  tittered  in  vain:  it 
gradually  stole  more  and  more  upon  me.  From  one  hour 
to  another  I  became  increasingly  uneasy,  neither  can  I 
well  describe  the  nature  of  the  feeling  that  oppressed 
me :  it  was  attended,  at  first,  with  a  slight  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  and  with  a  headach,  which  was  also  slight; 
and  these  sensations  were  accompanied  with  a  peculiar 
horror,  which  all  the  gaiety  around  me  had  no  power  to 
dispel.  This  horror  at  length  became  such,  that  every 
thing  that  I  attentively  looked  at  for  a  few  minutes  seem- 
ed to  assume  some  dubious  or  portentous  form.  At 
length,  being  wholly  unable  to  appear  cheerful  any  long- 
er, I  sat  down,  complaining  of  fatigue,  and  endeavouring 
to  amuse  myself  with  looking  at  the  dancers. 

"  It  was  after  twelve  before  we  were  called  to  supper. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  a  little  wine,  and  perhaps  a  little 
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food,  might  make  me  more  easy ;  I  therefore  roused  my- 
self, endeavoured  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  appear  merry; 
and  was,  consequently,  enabled  to  carry  on  the  deception 
in  the  eyes  of  ray  companions  till  we  rose  from  supper : 
for  I  thought  that  it  would  be  matter  of  triumph  to  Miss 
Chatterton  and  Miss  Atkins  to  know  that  I  was  uncom- 
fortaole,  as  I  had  volunteered  my  company.  But,  after 
supper,  I  grew  so  much  worse,  that  my  partner  perceiv 
ing  it,  and  supposing  that  I  had  not  been  used  to  sit  up 
so  late,  and  that  the  present  deviation  from  my  usual 
course  was  the  cause  of  my  illness,  proposed  to  me  that 
I  should  lie  dov^^i  on  the  sofa  in  the  cuddy  till  the  party 
broke  up. 

"I  was  never  in  my  life  more  thankful  for  any  offer 
than  for  this,  of  which  immediately  availing  myself,  I 
found  an  instant  though  a  short  relief  in  laying  my 
aching  head  on  the  pillow. 

"And  now,  as  I  lay  in  this  situation,  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Ariadne,  many  reflections,  of  a  nature  very  different 
from  any  which  I  had  ever  before  experienced, occupied 
my  mind.  My  first  consideration  was  about  the  circum- 
stances amidst  which  I  was  then  placed,  in  a  ship  upon 
the  river,  without  a  friend,  for  I  had  sense  enough  to  see 
that  neither  Gabrielle,  Miss  Atkins,  nor  Miss  Chatterton 
could  be  called  friends,  among  men  to  whom  I  was  a 
total  stranger,  and  in  a  situation  of  the  greatest  indecorum. 
'What  would  my  aunt,  what  would  my  father,  what 
would  Amelia  think  if  they  could  see  me  now  V  I  said 
to  myself.  '  O,  that  I  were  in  my  little  room,  in  my  lit- 
tle bed  again,  under  the  care  of  Amelia !  O,  how  happy 
should  I  be !  O,  that  I  had  never  known  Gabrielle.'  Then 
I  blamed  Miss  Beaumont :  '  It  was  Miss  Beaumont's 
rashness  that  first  awakened  my  attention  towards  Ga- 
brielle. Oh,  miserable  creature  that  I  am !  ruined,  ruin- 
ed, lost  by  my  own  folly !'  These  were  some  of  my 
dismal  thoughts. 

"  In  proportion  as  I  continued  my  reflections,  my  head 
became  more  and  more  confused,  till,  at  length,  I  fell  into 
a  state  of  insensibility,  in  which  I  know  not  how  long  I 
lay  ;  on  recovering  my  senses,  however,  I  still  heard  the 
sound  of  the  music  and  dancing  on  deck,  but  was  aware 
of  the  approach  of  morning,  by  a  gleam  of  light  shining 
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through  the  cabin  window,  while  the  air  at  the  same 
time  was  blowing  in  more  fresh  from  off  the  river.  I  sat 
up  on  the  couch  and  looked  wildly  round  me,  hardly 
knowing  where  I  was,  and  feeling  such  an  increase  of 
indisposition,  as  made  me  press  both  ray  hands  against 
my  burning  forehead.  At  the  same  moment,  a  young 
gentleman  came  into  the  cabin,  saying,  '  Are  you  ready, 
Ma'am  7    The  ladies  are  going.' 

"  I  looked  up,  and  perceived  that  this  was  the  same 
young  stranger  who  had  handed  me  from  my  palan- 
quin ;  and  I  then  recollected  that  I  had  not  seen  him 
from  the  moment  of  his  doing  so  to  the  present.  The 
modesty  and  gentility  of  his  manner  seemed  to  strike 
shame  to  my  heart.  '  If  he  is  a  gentleman,'  I  thought, 
'  as  he  seems  to  be,  he  will  despise  me ;  he  cannot  do 
otherwise.' 

"  Being  filled  therefore  with  shame,  I  gave  him  my 
hand,  and  he  led  me  silently  to  the  side  of  the  chair  in 
which  I  was  to  be  hoisted  into  the  boat.  As  he  relin- 
quished my  hand,  he  bowed  respectfully,  and  withdrew 

"  It  was  still  so  dark,  and  I  was  so  faint,  that,  when  I 
got  into  the  boat,  I  could  not  see  who  was  with  me,  but 
I  distinguished  the  voices  both  of  gentleman  and  ladies; 
and  I  heard  Miss  Chatterton  say,  '  Well,  I  don't  know 
that  I  was  ever  taken  so  in  my  life :  my  head  swims  so, 
I  hardly  know  where  I  am.' 

" '  It  is  the  motion  of  the  boat,'  somebody  remarked. 

" '  No,'  she  answered,  '  I  was  the  same  way  before  1 
got  into  the  boat.  Are  persons  ever  seasick  when  the 
ships  are  in  harbour?' 

"  A  loud  laugh  followed  this  remark,  and  the  discourse 
took  another  turn :  but  I  heard  Miss  Atkins  whisper  to 
Miss  Chatterton,  '  What  can  it  be  7  for  I  feel  half  dead.' 

"  You  may  be  assured  that  these  complaints  of  my 
school-fellows  tended  not  a  little  to  increase  my  alarms ; 
and,  feeling  as  I  then  did,  I  fancied  that  we  had  all  in- 
haled some  dreadful  infection,  which  would  prove  a  hor- 
rible punishment  for  our  oflfence. 

"  We  soon  reached  the  shore.  We  then  got  out  of  the 
boat  at  the  same  stairs  by  which  we  had  descended  into 
it,  and  my  school-fellows  and  myself  were  led  back  into 
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the  same  room  in  which  we  had  assembled  before  we 
went  on  board. 

"  This  room  was  lighted  by  only  one  shade,  standing 
on  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  and,  of  all  the 
ladies  and  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  us  from  the 
Ariadne,  there  were  none  with  me  excepting  my  three 
school-fellows  and  Mr.  Gordon,  the  first  mate.  This  oiR- 
cer,  after  having  offered  any  thing  that  his  house  would 
afford,  wished  us  good  morning,  saying,  that  he  would 
leave  us  to  take  what  rest  might  be  possible  on  two  sofas 
which  were  in  the  room,  till  the  arrival  of  the  hour  when 
we  could  return  home,  which  would  be  at  sunrise,  a  time 
when  all  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  are  in  motion. 

"  As  soon  as  the  young  gentleman  had  closed  the  door 
after  him,  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss  Chatterton  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  sofas,  exclaiming,  with  vehemence, 
'  Lord  be  praised  this  evening  is  over  !' 

" '  Never  in  my  life,'  said  Miss  Chatterton,  '  did  I  suffer 
more  than  I  have  done  during  these  last  two  hours.' 

" '  I  am  sure,'  said  Miss  Atkins,  '  suffer  what  you  will, 
you  cannot  have  been  worse  than  I  have  been :  and  Clara 
Lushington  looks  no  better  than  we  are.  What,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,'  she  added,  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance and  vehemence  of  manner  which  terrified  me 
beyond  measure,  '  what  can  have  been  the  occasion  of 
this  ?  Surely,  Chatterton,  surely  they  have  not  poison- 
ed us !'  '  Then,  turning  to  me, '  Clara,'  she  said,  '  you  are 
very  ill,  I  see :  when  did  you  feel  the  beginning  of  your 
illness?  was  it  before  or  after  supper?  Had  you  tasted 
of  any  thing  before  you  felt  yourself  uncomfortable  V 

" '  Atkins,  for  Heaven's  sake,  hold  your  tongue,'  said 
Miss  Chatterton :  '  you  terrify  me  to  death  !  What  do 
you  suspect?  do  you  think  we  are  poisoned?  I  shall 
die  with  the  very  Idea.'  So  saying,  she  rose  up,  and 
walked  towards  one  of  the  windows,  gasping  for  breath. 

"The  subject  then  of  the  extraordinary  smell  which  I 
had  noticed,  and  which  had  been  perceived  by  the  rest 
of  the  party  also,  was  introduced ;  and  Gahrielle,  who 
was  the  least  affected  among  us,  remarked,  that  she  had 
heard  that  the  vessel  was  laden  with  hides  and  horns ; 
and  perhaps,'  said  she, '  these  are  not  properly  tanned ' 
G2 
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"'Don't  mention  it,'  said  Miss  Chatterton,  gasping 
again.  '  I  have  heard  of  dreadfully  infectious  fevers  being 
occasioned  by  less  matters  than  these.' 

'"  But  the  ship-officers  appear  quite  well,'  I  answered. 

"  O,  they  are  used  to  many  things  which  we  can't 
bear,'  said  Miss  Atkins. 

"'At  any  rate,' I  said,  laying  my  burning  head  against 
the  back  of  the  sofa  near  which  I  sat,  '  I  heartily  wish  I 
had  never  joined  this  party.' 

"  *  WeU,  it  was  at  your  own  desire ;  you  have  nobody 
but  yourself  to  blame,'  returned  Miss  Atkins. 

" '  Yes,'  I  replied,  '  yes,  I  have  several  to  blame.  I  may, 
in  the  first  place,  blame  Miss  Beaumont;  and,  secondly, 
you,  GabrieUe.  But  for  you,  I  had  now  been  happy  in 
the  tender  love  and  confidence  of  my  sweet  Amelia.  O, 
Amelia,  Amelia !'  I  added  in  extreme  agony,  '  had  I  cho- 
sen no  other  friend  than  you,  I  had  indeed  been  blessed.' 

"  A  deep  groan  from  Miss  Chatterton  at  this  moment 
arrested  our  attention.  We  all  sprang  up,  and  ran  to  her. 
She  had  fainted,  and  was  falling  from  the  sofa.  We  has- 
tened to  loosen  her  dress;  and  GabrieUe,  running  out, 
soon  procured  some  water,  with  jvhich  we  wet  her  lips 
and  bathed  her  forehead. 

"  After  a  short  time,  she  revived  and  spoke.  '  Take  me 
home,'  she  said:  'I  must  go  home  immediately.  Let  me 
die,  at  least,  on  my  own  bed.' 

" '  La !  my  dear,'  said  Miss  Atkins,  '  don't  talk  of  dy- 
ing ;  we  shall  be  better  presently.  And  we  can't  go  home 
till  daylight,  it  will  make  such  a  talk,  if  it  is  known 
where  we  have  been;  and  if  we  come  in  at  such  strange 
hours,  it  will  surely  lead  to  inquiry.' 

"'Inquiry!'  repeated  Miss  Chatterton,  'who  cares? 
what  do  I  care  ?  Put  me  to  bed ;  I  pray  you,  put  me  to 
bed.     Let  me  die,  I  say,  on  my  bed.' 

"  A  second  fainting,  more  severe  and  lasting  than  the 
former,  now  took  place;  during  which  the  sun  arose, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  sent  us  word  that  the  palanquins  were 
waiting. 

"As  Miss  Chatterton  could  not  immediately  be  moved, 
and  as  it  was  not  to  appear  at  Palm-Grove  that  I  had 
been  in  company  with  the  rest,  it  was  agreed  that  I 
ehniild  be  sont  first.     I  was,  therefore,  put  into  the  same 
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palanquin  in  which  I  had  come,  and  sent  forward.  I 
drew  my  curtains  close  round  me,  and  lay  backwards, 
never  once  looking  out  from  the  time  I  got  in  till  I  had 
reached  home.  But  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  what  I  suf- 
fered during  this  interval.  The  morning  was  one  of  those 
which  are  not  unfrequently  experienced  in  the  torrid 
zone ;  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  the  bearers 
were  throwing  up  the  dust  every  step  they  took;  besides 
which,  the  motion  of  the  palanquin  considerably  in- 
creased my  disorder. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Palm-Grove,  the  servants  alone 
were  up ;  the  sweeper  being  engaged  in  the  verandah, 
and  the  bearers  just  rousing  themselves  from  sleep.  Thai 
door  was  opened  to  me,  and  I  walked  up  to  my  room ; 
but  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  extremely  disordered,  that 
I  stood  stiU  twice  upon  the  stairs,  to  rest  myself,  and  gain 
strength  to  proceed. 

"  When  near  our  chamber,  I  was  seized  with  an  ex- 
treme giddiness,  insomuch,  that  for  a  moment  I  was 
obhged  to  support  myself  against  the  frame  of  an  open 
window.  Being,  at  length,  however,  a  little  recovered, 
I  advanced  to  the  door  of  our  room.  It  was  fastened 
within,  though  all  the  jalousies  were  open,  to  admit  the 
air.  I  looked  through  them,  and  saw  Amelia  asleep  in 
her  bed,  and  Flora  in  a  little  cot  by  her  side.  I  heard 
their  gentle  breathings,  and  the  sweet  and  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  Amelia's  face  struck  me  in  a  degree  which  it 
had  never  done  before.  The  room  was  neat  and  orderly, 
being  the  abode  of  modesty  and  hmocence ;  and  on  the 
dressing-table,  which  was  covered  with  a  white  napkin, 
lay  an  open  Bible,  and,  by  it,  little  Flora's  doll.  I  slip- 
ped my  trembling  hand  through  the  jalousies,  and  en- 
deavoured to  undraw  the  bolt :  at  the  noise  of  which 
Amelia  awoke,  and  exclaimed,  'Who  is  there  V 

"  '  It  is  I,'  I  said  ;  '  Clara  Lushington.' 

" '  You  are  very  early,'  replied  Amelia,  springing  up 
t )  open  the  door. 

"'No,'  I  answered,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  I 
could  affect,  '  no ;  my  aunt  has  been  up  some  time,  and 
is  now  out  on  the  course.  But  do,  Amelii,  help  me  to 
bed,  for  I  do  not  feel  well :  I  was  up  late  hvst  night,  and 
I  now  want  a  little  rest.' 
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Amelia  immediately  assisted  me  to  undress:  but 
while  she  was  helping  me  into  bed,  '  Clara,'  she  said, 
*  what  is  the  matter  ? — you  look  excessively  ill.  How 
you  tremble !  You  are  overfatigued.  Make  haste  to  lie 
down.' 

"  For  a  few  minutes  after  being  undressed,  and  when 
lying  down,  I  felt  relieved ;  but  this  ease  did  not  continue 
long.  The  giddiness  returned ;  the  room  for  an  instant 
seemed  to  dance  round,  and  a  thick  vapour,  filled  Avith 
specks  of  black,  arose  before  my  eyes ;  a  violent  cold 
sweat  then  broke  out  upon  me,  and  I  fainted. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  recollection,  I  saw  several  per- 
'  sons  standing  about  me,  but  had  not  time  to  distinguish 
who  they  were,  before  I  was  taken  with  a  most  dreadful 
vomiting,  which  exhausted  me  so  much,  that,  after  it,  I 
lay  back  on  my  bed  without  the  power  of  motion,  and 
felt  myself  too  weak  to  utter  a  word. 

"  While  in  this  state,  I  heard  the  persons  in  my  room 
(namely,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Madame  de  Roseau,  and  Ame- 
lia) speaking  to  each  other.  'You  have  sent  for  Dr 
H V  inquired  Mrs.  Patterson. 

" '  He  will  be  here  soon,'  said  Madame  de  Roseau. 

" '  She  is  overfatigued,'  said  Mrs.  Patterson ;  '  perhaps 
kept  up  too  late.  If  she  is  no  better  soon,  we  must  send 
for  her  aunt.' 

"  On  hearing  this,  I  became  violently  agitated.  '  No, 
no,  no,  I  said ; '  no,  not  my  aunt.' 

" '  Why,  my  dear  ?'  said  Mrs.  Patterson. 

"'Pray  do  not,'  I  aflded,  using  an  exertion  which  in- 
stantly brought  on  the  vomiting  again. 

" '  This  is  extraordinary,'  said  Mrs.  Patterson,  in  a  low 
voice,  '  but  she  must  not  be  agitated  now ;  she  must  be 
indulged.'  Then  turning  to  me,  '  Make  yourself  easy, 
Clara,'  she  added  ;  your  aunt  shall  not  be  sent  for ;  she 
sliall  not  be  alarmed.' 

"  I  now  lay  quiet  again  for  some  time,  this  second  fit 
of  sickness  having  left  me,  and  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Ma- 
dame de  Roseau  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Amelia 
and  Miss  Beaumont  with  me.  Miss  Beaumont  placed 
herself  at  a  little  distance,  and,  as  I  remember,  was  quite 
silent ;  but  Amelia  sat  by  me  in  order  to  fan  me,  for  the 
morning  was  excessively  hot.    In  this  situation,  being 
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tomparatively  easy  and  much  fatigued  I  fell  asleep ;  but 
in  my  sleep  the  horrible  realities  of  the  past  night  again 
presented  themselves,  in  indistinct  visions,  and  I  sud- 
denly awoke  saying  something  about  the  Ariadne,  of 
which  I  should  not,  however,  have  been  aware,  if  Amelia 
had  not  repeated  what  I  said,  at  the  same  time  asking 
me,  '  What,  my  dear,  are  you  thinking  of?  what  reminds 
you  of  the  Ariadne  just  now?' 

"  I  then  recollected  myself,  and  answered,  'I  was  only 
dreaming.' 

"  A  short  silence  again  followed,  which  was  interrupt- 
ed by  little  Flora,  on  tip-toe,  bringing  the  breakfasts  of 
the  young  ladies  on  a  waiter.  '  Flora,'  I  said,  forgetting 
myself  again,  '  is  it  breakfast  time,  and  Miss  Atkins  and 
Miss  Chatterton  not  come  in,  nor  Gabrielle  ?' 

"  On  my  asking  this  question,  I  saw  that  Amelia  gave 
a  sudden  and  very  expressive  look  at  Miss  Beaumont ; 
whereupon  the  other  said,  '  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Amelia,' 

"Amelia  made  no  answer, but  offered  me  a  dish  of  tea, 
as  I  had  complained  of  extreme  thirst.  I  swallowed  the 
tea  eagerly,  though  it  had  a  flat  and  almost  nauseous 
taste,  and  the  consequence  was  a  third  fit  of  sickness, 
more  violent  than  either  of  the  former.  I  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  this  last  paroxysm,  and  was  lying  in  a 
state  of  great  exhaustion,  being  hardly  kept  from  fainiing 
by  hartshorn,  when  a  noise  in  the  neighbouring  room 
caught  my  attention,  and  I  heard  Miss  Chatterton  say- 
ing, '  For  Heaven's  sake  get  me  to  bed !  get  me  to  bed ! 
let  me  at  least  die  in  bed  !' 

"Madame  de  Roseau's  broken  English  at  the  same 
time  reached  my  ears,  which  were  thus  filled  with  re- 
peated expressions  of  amazement  and  horror.  I  heard 
also  Miss  Atkins's  voice  in  accents  of  complaint,  though 
these  were  considerably  more  chastised  and  under  con- 
trol than  the  lamentations  of  Miss  Chatterton.  I  then 
heard  my  own  name  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  and 
this  remark  added,  *  I  cannot  understand  it,  Gabrielle. 
There  is  more  in  this  than  I  now  see.  Where  have  you 
really  been  V 

"  With  Miss  Jackson,'  returned  the  voice  of  Gabrielle 

•    Really  and  truly  V  said  Mrs.  Patterson. 
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"'Yes,  indeed,  Madam,'  said  Gabrielle. 

"'Amelia,'  said  Miss  Beaumont,  who  could  not  but 
hear  all  that  was  passing  in  the  next  room,  '  what  is  all 
this  ?    Miss  Chatterton  ill  too  V 

"  I  saw  Amelia  put  her  hand  upon  Miss  Beaumont's 
arm,  as  a  sign  for  her  to  be  silent. 

" '  Surely,'  said  Miss  Beaumont, '  they  cannot  possibly 
have  been  together  V 

" '  Julia,  dear,  be  silent,'  said  Amelia :  '  do  not  let  us 
forget  what  we  suffered  before  the  holidays.' 

"  Miss  Beaumont  said  no  more :  and  a  moment  after- 
wards, word  was  brought  that  Dr.  H was  below. 

"  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  doctor,  Madame  de 
Roseau  came  and  threw  open  the  door  so  often  spoken 
of  during  the  course  of  the  narrative,  saying,  'Amelia, 
Dr.  H says  we  must  give  them  all  the  air  we  possi- 
bly can.' 

"  The  door  being  opened  to  its  utmost  extent,  I  then 
plainly  saw  all  that  was  passing  in  the  next  room.  I  had 
a  full  view  of  Miss  Chatterton's  bed,  and  beheld,  with  in- 
conceivable horror,  the  dreadful  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  miserable  young  woman  since  I  had  seen 
her  the  night  before.  She  was  stretched  upon  the  bed, 
having  her  head  supported  by  pillows,  and  lying  appa- 
rently without  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  at  the 
same  time  gasping  as  if  under  the  influence  of  dreadful 
spasms ;  her  face  changing  every  moment  from  deep  red 
to  excessive  paleness,  while  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
on  her  brow.  On  the  opposite  bed  sat  Miss  Atkins,  sup- 
porting her  head  against  the  bed-post,  and  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  appear  in  a  state  of  tolerable  ease. 

"  At  the  foot  of  Miss  Chatterton's  bed,  and  leaning 
against  it,  stood  Gabrielle.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  im- 
pression which  her  appearance  at  that  moment  made 
upon  me.  The  hair  and  complexion  of  this  girl  were  ex- 
ceedingly dark,  and  her  eyes  large  and  bright,  but  pos 
sessing  a  most  singular  expression,  which  I  could  mort. 
easily  define  by  saying  what  were  not,  than  what  were 
its  qualities.  It  was  not  ferocity,  it  was  not  cunning, 
nor  was  it  fear ;  but  there  appeared  an  indescribable  mix- 
ture of  all  these,  united  with  a  habitual  air  of  impudence 
and  defiance.    At  the  sight  of  me,  her  features  assumed 
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a  bitter  and  scornful  smile,  which  was  instantly  succeed- 
ed by  a  fixed  and  determined  gravity ;  for  I  was  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  return  her  smile,  and  thus  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  was  still  of  her  party,  or  that  I  still  had  one 
feeling  in  unison  with  hers. 

"  To  complete  the  picture  that  I  have  just  given  you 
of  this  girl,  I  must  say,  that  her  dark  hair,  which  had 
not  been  touched  since  the  preceding  evening,  was  m 
extreme  disorder,  her  dress  discomposed,  and  that  she 
still  wore  the  ornaments  with  which  she  had  decked  her- 
self for  the  miserable  adventures  of  the  night.  The  mo- 
ment that  my  eyes  met  those  of  Gabrielle,  I  covered  my 
face  with  both  my  hands,  exclaiming,  'Oh,  wretched 
girl !  would  to  God  I  had  never,  never  seen  her  face !' 

"  The  entrance  of  Dr.  H ,  who  entered  Miss  Chat- 

terton's  room  by  an  opposite  door,  now  attracted  our  no- 
tice. He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  was 
first  led  to  Miss  Chatterton's  bed.  After  having  observ- 
ed her  with  much  attention,  he  looked  at  Miss  Atkins 
and  then  at  me.  He  ordered  Miss  Atkins  immediately 
to  go  to  bed ;  and,  turning  to  Mrs.  Patterson,  said,  '  How 
do  you  accoimt  for  this,  Madam  ?  You  say  that  they 
were  all  perfectly  well  yesterday,  and  that  they  all  went 
out,  and  did  not  return  till  this  morning  ?  Where  were 
they  last  night?  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that 
they  partook  of  any  unwholesome  aliment,  or  underwent 
any  excessive  fatigue?' 

" '  They  were  not  together,'  said  Mrs.  Patterson. 

'"Not  together?'  said  the  doctor:  'it  is  surprising:  the 
symptoms  in  all  are  the  same,  though  more  violent  in 
one  instance.  You  are  sure  they  were  not  together? 
However  this  may  6e,'  he  added,  'no  time  must  be  lost.' 

"So  saying,  he  removed  into  another  room,  leaving 
Mrs.  Patterson,  who,  after  committing  Miss  Chatterton 
lo  the  care  of  a  young  lady  who  was  in  the  room,  and 
directing  Miss  Atkins  immediately  to  get  into  bed,  called 
Gabrielle  to  follow  her,  and  walked  away. 

"  '  Oh,  Amelia,  Amelia !'  I  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
this,  '  it  will  now  be  found  out ;  I  am  sure  it  will.' 

"'What?'  said  Amelia,  'what will  be  found  out?  But, 
Clara,  my  dear,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  confess,  lose  no 
lime;  tell  me  all.     Think  me  your  friend,  as  I  have  ever 
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been ;  and  be  assured  that  all  I  can  do  for  yon  I  assured- 
ly will,  hoping  that  your  future  holy  life  will  pay  me 
tenfold  for  all  my  care.' 

"  Encouraged  thus  fully  b)^  Amelia,  I  summoned  all 
my  strength,  and  made  a  free  confession  of  every  thing 
that  had  happened  during  the  preceding  night. 

"Amelia  was  visibly  shocked:  but,  exerting  strong 
self-command,  she  congratulated  me  on  my  confession, 
and,  leaving  me  in  Miss  Beaumont's  care,  said,  '  I  am 
going,  Clara,  to  plead  your  cause  with  Mrs.  Patterson ; 
and,  if  it  be  possible,  this  miserable  story  shall  never  be 
divulged  either  to  your  aunt  or  your  father.' 

"  '  Dear,  blessed  Amelia !  lovely,  lovely  angel !'  I  said, 
'  may  the  Almighty  bless  you !'  and  I  clasped  my  hands, 
and  found  instant  relief  in  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  sweet  example  of  Amelia,  and 
the  dangerous  state  of  my  health  at  that  moment.  Miss 
Beaumont  had  not  sufficient  self-command  to  restrain 
her  virtuous  indignation  at  the  tale  that  she  had  heard ; 
but  she  broke  out,  with  violence,  against  me  and  my  un- 
fortunate companions,  exclaiming,  that  she  could  not 
have  conceived  it  possible  that  art  and  want  of  decency 
could  have  carried  any  young  woman  so  far:  and  she 
was  proceeding  in  this  strain,  when  I  said,  '  O,  Miss 
Beaumont !  Miss  Beaumont !  much  as  I  am  to  blame, 
you  ought  to  remember,  that  you  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  dreadful  sin  of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  by  taking 
Gabrielle's  part  as  you  did,  when  first  I  came  to  school. 
It  was  this  that  encouraged  Gabrielle  to  come  about  me, 
and  that  led  me  to  think  of  her  and  seek  her  acquaint- 
ance, thus  enabling  her  to  acquire  that  influence  over  me 
which  has  brought  me  to  this  state.  I  know,  I  feel,  that 
I  have  been  very  very  wicked ;  but  you  also  did  very 
wrong  in  supporting  that  girl,  and  rendering  her  of  so 
much  consequence  in  my  eyes.' 

"I  was  astonished  at  the  effect  which  this  remark  pro- 
duced on  Miss  Beaumont.  She  was  instantly  silenced 
by  it,  and,  turning  from  me,  sobbed  and  wept  bitterly; 
when,  as  I  was  endeavouring  to  say  something  which 
might,  in  some  degree,  tend  to  soften  my  harsh  yet  well 
deserved  censure,  another  attack  of  the  spasms  and 
vomiting  coming  on,  I  was  so  totally  o  /ercome,  that  I 
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lost  all  recollection,  and  was  quite  insensible  when  Dr. 

II ,  Amelia,  and  Mrs.  Patterson  returned ;  neither  did 

I  recover  myself  till  I  had  been  copiously  bled. 

*'  I  know  not  what  medicines  were  given  me  when  I 
was  brought  to  myself,  but  probably  they  were  exceed- 
ingly powerful  opiates;  for,  after  taking  them,  I  soon  fell 
into  a  state  of  .stupefaction.  I  did  not  wake  from  this 
state  till  about  noon,  when,  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw 
Miss  Beaumont  sitting  by  me.  She  had  evidently  been 
weeping  bitterly,  and  I  thought  that  I  never  before  had 
seen  her  look  more  humble  and  kind.  I  asked  for  some- 
thing to  drink.  She  gave  me  some  medicine,  and  then 
some  toast-and-water :  after  which,  being  refreshed,  I 
turned  towards  the  other  room,  and  saw  several  persons 
standing  by  Miss  Chatterton's  bed.  I  heard  her  call  for 
Amelia,  and  I  heard  also  Amelia's  soft  voice,  in  answer, 
saying,  '  Here,  my  dear,  here  I  am ;  what  can  I  do  for 
you?' 

"  I  endeavored  to  raise  myself  a  little  to  look  at  what 
was  passing.  I  saw  that  Miss  Atkins  was  lying  quietly 
on  her  bed,  but  Miss  Chatterton  looked  the  very  picture 
of  death.  Here  eyes  were  sunk,  and  her  colour  was 
livid ;  and  she  was  seized,  every  minute,  with  violent 
retchings,  spasms,  or  fainting-fits.  I  saw  several  persons 
lift  her  out  of  bed,  and  put  her  into  a  hot  bath,  and  I 
beheld  her  again  laid  upon  her  bed. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  was  again  overpowered  by  sleep, 
and  remained  in  that  state  till  about  six  o'clock.  This 
was  the  time  when  the  family  usually  met  for  tea,  and 
it  was  precisely  the  hour  at  which,  on  the  evening  before, 
I  had  received  the  spurious  letter  from  my  aunt,  and  had 
begun  to  prepare  for  my  ill-advised  expedition.  'Oh,' 
thought  I,  '  what  an  awful  twenty-four  hours  have  I 
spent !  And  this  is  what  the  world  calls  pleasure !  But 
oh,  how  has  this  pleasure  partaken  of  the  nature  of  pain ! 
inexpressible  and  dreadful  pain !' 

"  While  indulging  in  these  reflections,  I  looked  to  see 
who  was  with  me,  and  found  that  little  Flora  was  sitting 
by  my  pillow ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  moved,  she  inquired 
whether  she  should  fetch  me  any  thing. 

"  While  the  little  girl  was  holding  a  cup  to  my  mouth, 
and  trying  to  raise  my  head,  in  order  that  I  might  drink 
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the  more  easily,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  her  face,  and 

asked  after  Miss  Chatterton. 

'"Shall  I  call  Miss  Amelia  1'  said  the  little  girl,  who 
had  been  told  not  to  talk  to  me. 

"  I  made  no  reply,  but  turned  on  my  side,  (for  I  was 
very  weak,)  to  look  into  the  next  room,  where  all  was 
perfectly  still ;  and  where  I  presently  distinguished  the 
figures  of  Amelia  and  Miss  Beaumont,  the  one  sitting 
by  the  bed  of  Miss  Chatterton,  and  the  other  by  that  of 
Miss  Atkins,  each  of  them  holding  a  punkah,  with 
which,  at  intervals,  they  fanned  their  patients.  Their 
fine  countenances  were  thoughtful.  But  where  are  all 
the  bosom  friends  and  intimates  of  these  unhappy  young 
women  ?  Had  they  all  forsaken  them,  and  left  them,  in 
their  extremity,  with  those  whom  they  considered  as 
their  rivals  and  enemies  ?  Is  this  worldly  friendship ! 
Such  were  the  reflections  which  suggested  themselves  to 
my  mind. 

"  I  looked  for  a  while :  all  was  silent,  and  I  hoped  that 
my  unhappy  companions  might  be  better.  At  length, 
Mis'^  Chatterton  spoke :  her  voice  was  feeble  and  hol- 
low, and  her  accents  were  peculiarly  melancholy.  She 
said  several  words,  but  I  could  distinguish  only  one :  it 
was  death.  In  reply  to  which,  I  heard  Amelia  remark, 
'  Dear  Miss  Chatterton,  it  is  never  too  late  to  apply  to 
the  Redeemer ;  He  is  ever  ready  to  answer  such  as  sin- 
Gerely  call  upon  Him:  and  though  the  hour  may  be 
late,  he  surely  will  not  reject  those  to  whom  he  has 
given  the  desire  to  seek  Him.' 

"  I  heard  no  more ;  for  the  powerful  medicine  which 
I  had  taken  again  overcame  me,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

"  When  I  next  awoke,  it  was  quite  dusk.  Miss  Beau- 
mont was  by  me,  and,  without  speaking,  gave  me  some 
medicine.  The  gloom  of  evening  added  to  my  melan- 
choly feelings,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 
My  attention  was,  at  length,  arrested  by  voices  in  tlie 
next  room,  and  I  heard  Miss  Chatterton  speak.  '  77ie 
Ariadne  P  she  said,  '  yes,  the  Ariadne  ! — she  is  sailing 
in  an  ocean  of  blood !  Her  masts  rise  higher  than  the 
clouds !  Her  sails  are  wider  than  the  earth  !  There  is  no 
shore  to  that  sea !' 

"  In  reply  to  these  delirious  ramblings,  I  heard  the 
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voice  of  Amelia,  saying,  '  Dear  Miss  Chatterton,  think 
no  more  of  the  Ariadne ;  that  affair  is  past.  You  will 
see  the  Ariadne  no  more ;  you  are  now  sorry  that  you 
ever  saw  her :  let  us  think  of  better  things.  There  is  a 
Saviour,  who  extends  his  arms  to  you,  who  calls  upon 
you,  who  bids  you  repent  of  your  sins  and  come  to  him: 
think  of  this  dear  Saviour.  Think  of  what  he  has  done 
for  you ;  place  your  trust  in  him ;  and  you  will  assuredly 
be  happy.' 

"Miss  Chatterton  groaned  deeply ;  and,  seeming  not 
to  have  comprehended  what  Amelia  had  said,  she  again 
alluded,  in  some  confused  and  horrible  manner,  to  cer- 
tain events  of  the  past  night,  and  then  said,  '  Did  you 
see  the  gates  of  the  burying-ground  ?  They  were  opened 
wide  last  night.  I  saw  them;  neither  could  they  be 
closed.' 

"  '  O,  Chatterton !  dear  Chatterton  !'  said  Miss  Atkins, 
her  voice  issuing  from  the  other  bed,  '  for  Heaven's  sake, 
do  not  talk  in  this  way ;  I  cannot  bear  it :'  and,  even  at 
the  distance  where  I  was,  I  heard  her  sob  distinctly. 

"  Miss  Chatterton  took  no  notice  of  the  address  of  her 
former  friend ;  for,  being  seized  afresh  with  spasms  and 
retchings,  Amelia  was  obliged  to  call  for  more  help, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  lights  were  brought ;  and  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Madame  de  Roseau,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
Dr.  H ;  came  into  the  room. 

"  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Dr.  H ,  he  ordered 

the  dooi's  to  be  closed  between  me  and  the  other  sick 
persons;  and.  as  I  had  taken  several  very  powerful 
opiates,  I  soon  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  which,  with  little 
intermission,  continued  till  the  next  day. 

"  In  the  morning,  I  was  still  very  weak,  but  the  danger 
was  past ;  orders,  however,  were  given  that  I  should  be 
kept  exceedingly  quiet,  and  as  easy  as  possible.  I  was 
surprised,  however,  to  see  little  either  of  Amelia  or  of 
Miss  Beaumont  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  to  find, 
moreover,  that  the  door  betwet  n  my  room  and  that  of 
the  other  sick  persons  was  fastened ;  neither  could  I 
well  hear  what  was  said  in  the  next  apartment,  as  Dr. 

H had  ordered  my  bed  to  be  taken  up,  and  removed 

to  that  end  of  the  room  tliat  was  most  distant  from  the 
chamber  of  poor  Miss  Chatterton. 
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"  As  I  thus  could  neither  see  nor  hear  any  thing  tha\ 
might  have  been  going  forward,  I  was  compelled  to  be 
content  with  the  society  of  little  Flora,  who  sat  by  me 
all  day.  But  Flora  had  been  told  not  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity;  accordingly,  to  whatever  questions  I  asked, 
she  only  said,  'Shall  I  call  Miss  Carrisforth ?'  Being, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  laudanum,  I  lay  with 
more  composure  amidst  my  ignorance  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  done :  and  thus  the  whole  day  wore 
away. 

"  At  her  usual  hour  Amelia  came  to  bed.  She  looked 
fatigued,  having  been  up  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  also  been  crying 
very  bitterly.  Miss  Beaumont  came  in  with  her,  as 
they  intended  to  spend  the  night  together.  '  Amelia,'  I 
said,  on  their  entering,  '  how  are  poor  Miss  Chatterton 
and  Miss  Atkins  V 

"  'I  hope  they  are  easy,'  she  answered.  'But  you 
must  not  talk,  Clara :  go  to  sleep,  my  dear.' 

"  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  sleep  ;  but  the  influence 
of  the  opivmi  being  spent,  I  was  particularly  wakeful, 
and  amused  myself  as  invalids  often  do,  in  watching  the 
motions  of  the  persons  in  my  room.  We  had  a  light 
burning,  which  was  to  be  continued  all  night;  and, 
before  the  young  ladies  got  into  bed,  they  both  went 
through  the  door  between  the  two  apartments,  and  staid 
a  considerable  time.  Amelia  came  back  first,  and  Miss 
Beaumont  followed.  Amelia  called  to  Miss  Beaumont 
to  fasten  the  door,  but  I  perceived,  after  they  had  been 
in  bed  a  little  while,  that  this  had  not  been  done,  and 
that  it  had  been  left  a  little  open. 

"  The  young  ladies  being,  no  doubt,  worn  with  fatigue, 
were  soon  asleep,  and  the  whole  house  lay  in  solemn 
silence.  I  thought  on  the  loud  laughs  and  screams  of 
merriment  which  had  so  lately  resounded  through  the 
bed-rooms  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  and  was  struck 
with  the  remarkable  contrast ;  for  now  not  even  a  whis- 
per stirred  in  the  galleries.  I  lay  during  a  great  part  of 
the  niglit  awake  ;  but,  about  two  o'clock,  Amelia  got  up. 
and  gave  me  something  to  drink;  and,  seeing  me  rest- 
less, she  lay  down  by  me,  and  laid  my  head  upon  her 
bosom,  talking  to  me  awhile  in  the  tenderest  and  sweetest 
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manner,  and  pointing  out  the  blessings  of  religion,  and 
the  perfect  peace  attending  it,  assuring  me,  that,  if  I 
would  now  endeavour  to  do  well,  all  that  I  had  done 
amiss  would  be  forgiven  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  proba 
bly  be  never  known  to  ray  father.  And  thus  she  soothed 
me:  and  having  composed  me  to  sleep,  she  withdrew ; 
and  I  enjoyed  a  refreshing  slumber  till  breakfast-time 
the  next  morning. 

"When  I  then  awoke,  I  found  myself  alone;  little 
Flora,  who  had  been  left  with  me  for  awhile,  having  gone 
down  to  fetch  our  breakfast.  I  had  quite  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  opium,  and  felt  myself  considerably 
better ;  for  in  hot  climates  recovery  from  illness  is 
often  as  speedy  as  the  progress  of  disease  is  rapid.  I 
therefore  sat  up  in  my  bed,  and  put  on  my  dressing- 
gOMTi;  and  it  then  occurred  to  me,  that,  as  the  door 
between  the  two  rooms  was  open,  it  could  not  do  any 
harm  for  me  just  to  go  through,  and  ask  Miss  Chatterton 
how  she  did :  for  the  season  was  so  hot,  that  there  could 
be  no  fear  of  my  catching  cold;  and,  if  I  know  myself, 
I  had  no  intention,  at  that  time,  of  doing  this  slily,  as  I 
resolved  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  Amelia  when 
she  next  came  up. 

"  I,  accordingly,  proceeded  softly  into  the  next  room, 
but  was  a  little  startled  at  finding  a  standing  screen  be- 
hind the  door;  by  which,  however,  I  soon  made  my 
way,  and  advanced  between  the  beds.  The  room  was 
perfectly  silent.  I  turned  to  Miss  Chatterton's  bed :  it 
was  not  only  empty,  but  the  very  beddings  and  curtains 
were  removed.  Astonished  beyond  measure,  I  turned 
to  Miss  Atkins's  bed ;  when,  oh !  conceive  my  horror, 
on  beholding  that  miserable  young  woman  extended 
upon  it,  a  livid  and  putrefying  corpse ;  for  she  had  died 
during  the  night,  and  the  work  of  decomposition  was 
already  commenced.  I  looked  for  a  moment,  thinking 
I  might  be  deceived :  the  features,  however,  were  not  so 
altered,  but  that  I  easily  recognised  the  vain,  light,  and 
unhappy  creature  who,  but  two  days  before,  had  been 
the  companion  of  my  folly.  I  uttered  a  shriek  of  horror; 
and,  running  back  to  my  bed,  was,  shortly  afterwards, 
found  laying  upon  it,  totally  insensible. 

''On  having  recovered  from  my  fainting,  I  found  my 
H  2 
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5weet  Aa  elia  sitting  by  me,  and  administering  to  me  all 
that  my  situation  required.  'O,  Clara,  my  dear-,'  she 
said,  '  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  where  have  you  been  V 

"  'Amelia,  dear,  dear  Amelia  !'  I  replied,  '  I  have  done 
wrong ;  I  acted  w^ithout  your  advice,  and  I  went  into 
that  dreadful  room.'  I  know  not  what  more  I  said,  but 
I  cried  violently,  and  begged  to  be  told  what  had  become 
of  Miss  Chatterton. 

"  Amelia  answered,  that  she  had  died  about  midnight 
on  the  night  subsequent  to  that  on  which  she  had  been 
on  board  the  Ariadne ;  and  that  Miss  Atkins  had  lingered 
for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  hopes  at  times  having 
been  entertained  of  her  life.  She  added,  too,  this  further 
information,  that  Miss  Jackson  was  also  dead,  as  well  as 
two  other  young  people  who  had  been  with  us  in  the 
ship ;  and  that  several  of  the  ship's  officers  had  been  so 
seriously  ill  that  their  lives  were  despaired  of.  She 
informed  me  that  the  sudden  deaths  of  so  many  young 
persons,  had  occasioned  much  talk  in  Calcutta ;  and  that 
the  medical  men  in  vain  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
circumstance,  some  supposing  it  to  be  owing  to  the 
animal  effluvia  from  the  skins  with  which  the  ship  was 
laden,  some  attributing  it  to  fatigue,  and  others  to  some 
unwholesome  food  accidentally  administered  to  the 
guests.  She  also  informed  me,  that  my  name  had, 
providentially,  not  been  brought  forward  in  the  affair, 
and  earnestly  expressed  the  hope  that  I  might  consider 
this  as  an  encouragement  to  act  better  for  the  future ; 
'  for,'  added  she,  '  such  a  report  against  a  young  person 
might  ruin  her  reputation  for  ever.' 

"  Poor  Miss  Atkins  was  buried  about  eight  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  awful  moment  in 
which  she  was  carried  away,  from  hearing  the  heavy 
steps  of  those  who  bore  the  coffin ;  when  I  exclaimed,  in 
agony,  '  Oh,  my  God,  keep  me !  Henceforward  leave  me 
not  to  my  own  counsels,  but  guide  me  by  thy  hand,  lest 
1  fall  again,  and  fall  for  ever !' 

"Amelia  wept  very  bitterly;  little  Flora  and  Miss 
Beaumont  united  their  tears  with  ours ;  and  we  all  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  the  deepest  dejection  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  day. 

"  As  the  physician  had  ordered  that  the  room  in  w'vch 
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the  unhappy  young  ladies  had  lain,  together  with  those 
adjoining  it,  should  be  fumigated,  it  was  necessary  that 
I  should  be  removed.  Immediately  after  the  funeral,  I 
was  accordingly  taken  down  stairs,  and  placed  upon  a 
sofa  in  the  inner  hall. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  the  melancholy  appearance 
which  the  house  bore  throughout  the  Avhole  of  that  day; 
no  one  spoke  excepting  in  an  under  tone,  many  were 
weeping,  and  all  sound  of  mirth  had  ceased.  GabrieUe 
was  absent,  but  no  one  inquired  after  her ;  neither  could 
I  ever  learn  what  was  become  of  her,  excepting  that  she 
was  still  living.  I  remembered  the  many  peals  of  riotous 
mirth,  and  the  bursts  of  laughter,  which  used  to  resound 
through  the  halls  and  along  the  high  galleries  of  Palm- 
Grove  House :  but  these  had  all  ceased ;  and  the  words 
of  the  wise  man  became  too  truly  verified  in  this  place 
— For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the 
laughter  of  fools.     (Eccles.  vii.  6.) 

"I  have  reason  to  think,"  continued  Miss  Clara  Lush- 
ington,  "that  the  banishment  of  Gabrielle,  and  the 
dreadful  end  of  poor  Miss  Chatterton,  and  her  com- 
panion Miss  Atkins,  together  Avith  the  excellent  example 
of  Amelia,  had  a  good  effect  on  the  whole  society  ai 
Palm-Grove. 

"  From  the  period  of  these  dreadful  events,  Mrs.  Pat 
terson  became  evidently  more  attentive ;  and  though  she 
was  not,  at  that  time,  a  pious  woman,  yet  her  very 
presence  was  a  considerable  restraint  upon  the  worst 
characters.  Much  confidence  also  was  now  placed,  and 
deservedly  placed,  in  Amelia:  and  I  \vas  here  first 
brought  to  see  the  wonderful  effect  produced  by  good 
examples  in  the  elder  pupils  of  a  seminary ;  an  effect 
perhaps  even  more,  certainly  not  less,  powerful  than 
that  resulting  from  such  examples  in  the  teachers  them- 
selves. Miss  Beaumont  also  proved  herself  a  great 
assistance  to  Amelia;  the  unguarded  feelings  of  that 
young  lady  having,  through  the  divine  blessing,  become 
effectually  tempered  by  what  she  had  suffered  in  her 
estrangement  from  Amelia,  her  imprudence,  and  subse- 
quent disgrace,  and,  finally,  by  the  awful  adventure  of  the 
Ariadne,  and  the  part  which  she  had  had  in  the  affair. 
She  was  now  become  all  that  was  lovely  and  excellent. 
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"  With  respect  to  myself,  I  can  say  but  little :  foi 
though  there  was  certainly  a  great  change  in  my  feelings 
after  the  deaths  of  my  two  unhappy  school-fellows,  yet 
am  I  well  convinced,  that,  had  I  at  that  time  been 
removed  from  under  the  influence  of  Amelia,  I  should 
doubtless  have  fallen  again,  and  any  second  fall  would 
probably  have  been  worse  than  the  first.  But,  after 
reflecting  on  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  from  mfancy 
to  the  present  moment,  I  am  enabled  clearly  to  see,  that 
amidst  innumerable  snares  and  temptations,  I  have  been 
led  forward  by  a  divine  hand,  and  by  a  strength  and 
wisdom  as  far  above  the  power  of  man  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth;  and  that  He  who  proposed 
ray  salvation,  ere  yet  I  had  entered  into  existence,  has 
caused  every  circumstance  of  my  life  to  work  together 
towards  the  promotion  of  everlasting  good. 

"  How  many,  many  times  has  my  sweet  Amelia 
laboured  to  make  me  comprehend  the  mighty  plan  of 
man's  salvation,  as  begun,  carried  on,  and  perfected,  by 
the  blessed  Trinity  in  Unity !  How  often  has  she  en- 
deavoured to  excite  my  cold  affections,  by  a  description 
of  the  Father's  love  for  perishing  sinners,  and  by  leading 
me  to  meditation  on  that  which  the  Son  has  done  and 
suffered  for  us !  Of  the  agency  of  God  the  Spirit  she  also 
spoke  often  to  me,  and  urged  me  to  a  close  examination 
of  my  heart,  and  a  strict  scrutiny  of  my  most  private 
thoughts  and  actions. 

"  On  the  subject  of  governing  the  tongue,  this  sweet 
young  lady,  as  you  must  already  have  observed,  was 
particularly  explicit.  I  well  remember  how  she  used  to 
tell  me,  that  the  love  of  idle  talking  was  a  peculiar  pro- 
pensity of  our  sex,  a  propensity  of  which  even  religion  sel- 
dom cures  us,  though  it  may  perhaps  give  another  direc- 
tion to  our  discourse.  I  have  often  heard  her  speak,  not 
only  to  me,  but  also  to  her  friend  Miss  Beaumont,  to  this 
effect : — '  What  is  it,'  she  would  say,  '  that  makes  women 
in  general  more  ignorant  and  more  frivolous  than  the  other 
sex,  but  that  habit  which  they  have  of  getting  together 
and  discussing  every  unimportant  concern  of  their 
neighbours  ?  If  men  meet  together,'  she  would  say,  '  they 
talk  at  least  of  something  rational,  or  something  impoi*- 
tant  or  useful ;  of  business,  or  politics,  or  agriculture,  oi 
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of  books :  but  women,  even  pious  women,  can  talk  of 
nothing  but  their  neighbours'  affairs  ;  and  school  'girls, 
my  dear  Julia  and  Clara,  lose  half  their  opportunities  of 
improvement  by  this  foolish  habit.' 

"  In  this  manner  she  would  often  silence  us,  whenever 
we  attempted  to  introduce  any  common  topic  of  tittle- 
tattle  ;  and  when  we  attended  to  her  advice  on  this  head, 
it  was  remarkable  what  peace  we  instantly  found. 

"  From  the  Christmas  holidays  which  next  followed 
after  the  deaths  of  poor  Miss  Chatterton  and  Miss  Atkins, 
I  spent  two  happy  years  at  Palm-Grove,  during  the  last 
of  which  a  very  decided  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
family.    Mrs.  Patterson  having  been  persuaded  to  attend 

the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  B ,  had  received  such 

benefit  from  his  discourses,  the  Lord  being  pleased  to 
make  him  an  instrument  of  good  to  her  soul,  that  she 
effected,  in  consequence,  a  thorough  reform  in  her  family, 
having  put  a  stop  to  many  improper  customs,  introduced 
family  worship,  and  determined  no  longer  to  allow 
either  of  public  or  private  balls.  She  never  suffered  her 
young  people  to  go  out,  unless  their  friends  came  in 
person  to  fetch  them ;  and  she  increasingly  devoted  her 
time  to  the  improvement  both  of  their  understandings 
and  their  hearts.  The  Almighty  so  greatly  blessed  her 
labours,  that  I  Avas  told  by  a  person  who  visited  the 
house  some  years  after  I  had  left  it,  that  the  little  society 
there  was  become  as  lovely  and  holy  as  it  had  once 
been  disgusting  and  profane. 

"  Having  now,  my  dear  friend,  recounted  to  you  the 
most  important  particulars  of  my  life,  I  shall  conclhde 
my  narrative  in  a  few  words.  I  left  Palm-Grove  when 
I  had  just  entered  my  nineteenth  year ;  being  in  a  feeble 
state  of  health.  I  was  brought  to  England  by  my  father 
and  step-mother,  both  of  whom  behaved  to  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness. 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  any  account  of  my  grief  at 
parting  with  Amelia,  Julia,  and  little  Flora,  nor  of  the 
anguish  that  I  felt  in  bidding  adieu  to  my  native  shores ; 
these  things  are  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  memory  of  Amelia  is  blended 
In  my  heart  with  all  that  is  lovely,  excellent,  and 
admirable  on  earth ;  inasmuch  as  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
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to  make  her  the  most  illustrious  instance  that  I  ever 
beheld  of  the  power  of  religion,  and  of  the  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  heard  that 
she  left  Palm-Grove  soon  after  me,  and  was  married 
to  a  gentleman  of  high  rank  up  the  country ;  where,  no 
doubt,  she  diffuses  peace  and  joy  over  all  around  her. 
She  has  several  children  of  her  own :  little  Flora, 
however,  lives  with  her,  and  still  retains  a  most  tender 
place  in  her  regards.  Miss  Beaumont  is  also  married, 
and  conducts  herself,  I  hear,  as  a  Christian  female  ought 
to  do.  Mrs.  Patterson  still  resides  at  Palm-Grove,  and, 
as  I  before  said,  is  a  new  creature.  Miss  Crawford  has 
long  left  her ;  but  of  her  circumstances,  or  of  those  of 
Gabrielle,  I  know  nothing.  Madame  de  Roseau  still 
lives  with  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  conducts  herself  with 
propriety:  but  whether  she  had  yet  learned  to  speak 
plain  English  I  have  not  heard. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  conclude  my  history, 
humbly  commending  myself  to  the  divine  mercy  through 
my  dear  Saviour,  in  whom  I  have  learned  to  place  my 
sole  and  entire  confidence ;  being  assured,  that  any  sinful 
creature  destitute  of  this  hope,  can  look  forward,  in 
death,  to  nothing  but  grief,  and  pain,  and  long  despair." 

When  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  concluded  the 
history  of  Clara  Lushington,  one  of  the  young  ladiea 
remarked,  that  she  thought  Amelia  was,  in  her  sphere, 
fully  equal  to  Frederick  Falconer. 

"  Perhaps,"  remarked  the  kind  instructress,  "  the 
example  of  Amelia  may  be  more  useful  to  you  even 
than  that  of  Frederick;  inasmuch  as  there  are  few 
situations  in  life,  wherein  a  proper  management  of  the 
gift  of  speech  may  not  be  exercised  with  advantage. 
There  is  also  another  reason  why  you  may  feel  an 
additional  interest  in  the  history  that  I  have  just  read, 
which  is,  that  it  presents  a  correct  view  of  a  variety  of 
scenes  peculiar  to  a  very  remote  country ;  and  many  of 
these  scenes  are  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one 
to  describe  who  has  not  witnessed  something  like  them. 
Many  of  our  places  of  education,  even  in  this  country, 
are,  no  doubt,  far  from  pure;  but  I  fear  that  the  horrible 
picture  which  I  have  given  you  of  Palm-Grove,  is  but  a 
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faint  sketch  of  what  was  the  state  of  schools,  some  years 
ago,  in  our  settlements  in  India.  Things,  however,  are, 
we  trust,  now  improving;  and  yet,  perhaps,  but  little 
can  be  expected  in  societies  of  which  more  than  one 
half  of  the  members  pass  into  them  from  the  hands  of 
heathen  nurses,  if  not  of  heathen  mothers." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  called  her  young  people 
to  prayer. 

Prayer  for  Grace  to  use  our  Speech  aright. 

"O  ALMIGHTY  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
givest  wisdom  and  discretion  to  thy  people,  and  hast 
promised  to  guide  them,  by  thy  counsels,  through  this 
present  evil  world;  give  us  grace  so  to  control  and 
exercise  that  most  excellent  gift  of  speech,  that  it  may 
be  without  offence  to  others,  and  not  without  profit  to 
ourselves.  Make  us,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  fully  sensible 
of  this  important  truth,  that  in  the  multitude  of  word* 
there  wanteth  not  sin  ;  and  give  us  grace,  as  much  as  in 
us  lies,  to  avoid  all  needless  occasions  for  much  talking ; 
M'hereby  time  may  be  lost,  and  our  responsibility  in- 
creased ;  and  wherein  we  may  be  tempted  to  injure  the 
characters  of  our  neighbours,  to  carry  tales  from  house 
to  house,  or  to  misrepresent  or  falsify  facts.  Help  us 
habitually  to  cherish  that  distrust  of  ourselves  which 
may  induce. us  to  fly,  rather  than  to  seek,  temptations  of 
this  kind ;  and,  finally,  when  we  may  really  be  required 
to  speak,  give  us  grace  to  utter  the  words  of  wisdom, 
and  to  refrain  from  all  communications  which  may  tend 
to  familiarize  the  ears  of  our  auditors  with  sinful  and 
corrupt  ideas. 

"  O,  Father,  constrain  us,  by  thy  love,  to  give  thee  the 
glory  whenever  praise  is  due  ;  and,  as  we  would  desire 
to  have  our  own  ears  closed  against  the  words  of  flattery, 
grant  that  no  vain  or  earthly  motive  may  induce  us  to 
pour  them  into  the  ears  of  our  brethren.  When  we 
would  speak  of  those  who  have  injured  us,  put  thy  bridle 
on  our  tongues;  and  when  we  would  speak  lightly  or 
unadvisedly,  do  thou  restrain  our  lips.  Keep  us  back 
from  all  unadvised  intimacies,  and  from  all  interchange 
f >f  unholy  confidences,  by  which  young  persons  too  often 
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irritate  each  other  against  their  parents  and  elders,  and 
mutually  encourage  and  strengthen  their  own  evil 
passions.  Give  us  courage,  also,  O  blessed  Lord,  to 
reprove  that  which  is  amiss  in  others,  whenever  it  may 
fall  under  our  observation ;  but  grant,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  may  have  grace  to  rebuke  with  gentleness,  and 
in  a  manner  becoming  our  sex  and  age ;  knowing,  that 
the  silent  censure  of  an  upright  and  holy  example,  ever 
falls  with  more  weight  than  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  lips. 

"  We  desire,  O  incomprehensible  and  all-glorious 
Trinity  in  Unity,  to  place  ourselves  in  thy  hands ;  and, 
as  thou,  O  Father,  didst  prepare  our  salvation  ere  yet 
we  had  learned  to  lisp  thy  name ;  as  thou,  O  blessed 
Son,  hast  provided  the  means  of  our  ransom,  and  hast 
already  paid  the  price ;  so  we  desire,  through  life,  to  be 
guided  and  directed  by  thee,  O  Holy  Spirit;  vi^hose 
admonitions  we  would  constantly  regard,  whose  regene- 
rating and  sanctifying  power  we  desire  to  experience, 
and  to  whom  we  look  for  that  glorification  which  is 
promised  to  all  who  are  enabled  to  cast  away  all  self- 
confidence,  and  to  seek  salvation  only  in  the  promised 
Saviour. 

"  And  now,  all  glory  be  to  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen." 
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f^enth  Commandment. —  TTiou  shall  not  covet  thy  Neigfi- 
bourns  House,  thou  shall  not  covet  thy  Ndgltbour's 
Wife,  nor  his  Servant,  nor  his  Maid,  nor  his  Ox,  nor 
his  Ass,  nor  any  Tiling-  that  is  his. 

"AS  ihe  commandments  have  already  engaged  our  at- 
tention for  a  considerable  time,"  said  the  lady  of  the  ma- 
nor to  her  young  people,  on  the  evening  chosen  for  the 
consideration  of  the  tenth  commandment,  "I  hope  to 
close  the  subject  of  this  day  with  a  narrative  which  I  hap- 
pen to  have  by  me  relative  to  the  matter  in  hand.  And, 
as  most  of  what  may  be  said  on  this  subject  is  introduced 
in  different  parts  of  this  story,  I  think  it  the  less  needful 
to  make  any  remarks  of  my  own  on  the  question." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  drew  forth  a  small  manu- 
script from  her  work-bag ;  and,  when  she  had  read  the 
title,  a  smile  immediately  appeared  on  the  countenances 
of  the  young  people,  several  of  whom  remarked,  that 
they  could  form  no  idea  of  what  kind  of  narrative  it 
would  be  which  should  answer  to  a  title  so  extraord-i- 
oary. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  smilingly  signified,  that  she 
•vas  ready  to  satisfy  thrir  curiosity  in  the  best  manner 

IIL  I 
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imaginable— by  reading  the  story,  which  she  accordingly 
commenced  without  furtlier  delay. 

Rich  in  the  Kitchen,  poor  in  the  Parlour: 

On  the  confines  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire^ 
in  a  neighbourhood  rendered  in  winter  almost  inaccessi- 
ble through  the  deep  roads  of  stiff  red  clay,  is  an  ancient 
mansion  called  Stanbrook  Court. 

This  buUding,  which  was  from  time  immemorial  the 
seat  of  a  respectable  family  of  the  name  of  Vaughen,  had 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  par- 
took of  that  style  of  architecture  which  was  fashionable 
in  that  period.  The  old  gentleman  Avho  had  entered  into 
possession  of  the  estate  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, had,  at  his  death,  left  six  children,  Avith  all  of  whom 
we  shall  become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  our  narra- 
tive, although  the  affairs  of  one  only  will  engage  our  par- 
ticular attention. 

Of  these  children,  the  eldest,  a  son,  had  been  educated 
at  home,  and  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth  in 
his  father's  stabla  and  dog-kennel.  At  the  period  from 
which  our  narrative  commences,  he  was  more  than  fifty 
years  of  age,  had  been  a  widower  some  years,  and  had 
two  sons,  and  as  many  daughters.  He  was  generally  de- 
nominated, in  the  country.  Squire  Vaughen,  of  Stanbrook 
Court,  and  was  said  to  possess  the  best  pack  of  fox-hounds 
in  the  county. 

Two  maiden  sisters,  viz.  Mrs.  Dorothea  and  Mrs. 
Penelope,  who  were  nearest  in  age  to  the  Squire,  kept  his 
house,  which  honourable  station  they  had  held  ever  since 
the  death  of  his  wife :  and  though  they  were  neither  of 
them  remarkable  for  their  good  temper,  yet,  as  their  for- 
tunes Avere  small,  and  as  they  enjoyed  in  their  brother's 
house  some  conveniences  which  they  could  not  expect 
to  find  elsewhere,  they  contrived  to  accommodate  them- 
selves so  far  to  his  humours,  that,  during  the  course  of 
their  long  residence  with  him,  he  had  never  actually  told 
them  to  leave  his  house,  although  he  not  unfrequently 
had  dropped  hints  which  they  might  have  interpreted  to 
this  purpose,  had  it  suited  their  convenience  so  to  do. 

These  ladies  had  all  that  pride  and  ignorance  of  the 
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world  which  is  frequently  found  among  persons  who  live 
in  retirement  and  among  their  inferiors,  and  they  were 
not  without  a  variety  of  notable  notions  concerning  that 
which  they  deemed  proper  and  becoming  in  persons  in  a 
certain  rank  of  life. 

Their  nieces,  the  Squire's  daughters,  Avhose  education 
had  been  begun  by  their  aunts,  and  finished  at  an  ordi- 
nary but  dashing  boarding-school  in  a  neighbouring  to\vn, 
were  not  different  from  the  common  run  of  young  people 
who  have  been  carelessly  educated,  and  Avho  mistake  a 
certain  air  of  easy  confidence  for  gentility,  excepting  that 
they  were  infected  with  that  kind  of  family  pride  and 
hauteur  of  manner  which  is  now  seldom  exhibited  in  the 
Avorld,  and  Avhich  would  not  be  tolerated  were  such  dis- 
play attempted. 

The  second  son  of  the  old  family  of  which  the  Squire 
was  the  elder,  had  been  entered  into  the  navy  at  an  early 
age,  and  from  that  period  had  rarely  visited  his  native 
place.  This  gentleman  was  always  distinguished,  when 
spoken  of  in  the  family,  by  the  appellation  of  the  Captain ; 
and,  as  he  was  in  the  East  India  service  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  return 
home  with  some  lacs  of  rupees ;  and,  also,  that  he  would 
then  think  himself  either  too  old  or  too  infirm  to  marry ; 
as  it  is  generally  believed  that  those  who  go  abroad  live 
three  years  while  their  more  quiet  friends  in  England 
have  added  only  twenty  four  months  to  their  lives. 

The  fifth  child  of  this  family  was  a  daughter,  who  hav- 
ing entered  this  world  some  years  after  her  sisters,  and 
being  endowed  with  rather  more  beauty  than  her  seniors, 
had  been  put  forward  to  make  her  fortvme  by  marriage. 
This  lady  had  been  seen  by  a  young  counsellor  at  an  as- 
size-baU  at  Hereford,  and  had  been  taken  by  him  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  had  resided  ever  since,  taking  care  to 
spend  her  husband's  money  as  expeditiously  as  he  ob- 
tained it,  having  acquired  a  vehement  desire  for  the  vani- 
ties and  pomps  of  this  Avorld. 

The  youngest  individual  of  this  household  was  a  son, 
who,  having  been  early  taken  from  his  father's  family, 
and  weaned  from  the  inelegant  habits  which  there  pre- 
vailed, by  a  pious  uncle,  who  adopted  and  educated  him, 
he,  through  the  divine  blessing,  became  a  character  as 
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eminently  amiable  as  many  of  the  other  individuals  of 
his  family  were  forbidding.  The  Church  had  been  the 
destination  of  this  gentleman ;  and  a  family-living  of  a 
clear  three  hundred  a  year,  together  with  a  comfortable 
old  house,  had  been  deemed  a  handsome  provision  for 
him,  being  all  that  he  obtained  from  his  father,  and 
which  was  far  more,  as  his  sisters  often  said,  than  they 
ever  received ;  the  aim  of  the  family  always  having  been 
to  advance  the  eldest  son  at  the  expense  of  aU  the  othei 
children. 

This  last  mentioned  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  oall 
Henry  Vaughen,  had  in  his  youth  possessed  a  very  hand- 
some person  and  a  pleasing  countenance ;  and  being,  as 
we  have  reason  to  think,  a  sincere  Christian,  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  retain  any  part  of  that  pride  which 
characterized  the  rest  of  the  family.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  thing  deserving  of  notice  in  the  character  of 
this  gentleman — that  at  the  same  time  that  he  seemed  to 
be  entirely  without  ambition  or  desire  after  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  world,  he  careful]^  cultivated  and  dili 
gently  sought,  both  for  himself  and  his  family,  all  its 
real  elegances:  not,  indeed,  those  elegances  which  the 
milliner  and  goldsmith  might  supply ;  but  those  decora 
tions  of  life  which  are  for  the  most  part  equally  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently bestowed  on  those  who  love  the  Lord,  -without 
money  and  without  pi'ice. 

Among  these,  he  enumerated  aU  the  graces  of  manner 
and  of  carriage,  neatness  of  dress,  the  courtesies  of  speech, 
the  interchange  of  elegant  ideas,  and  the  display  of  holy 
and  amiable  feelings.  To  these,  he  added  a  taste  for  lite- 
rature, and  an  awakened  perception  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture :  such  as  the  glorious  views  of  the  rising  and  setting 
sun ;  and  of  the  moon,  travelling  in  her  full-orbed  splen- 
dour through  the  fleckered  clouds,  or  moving,  as  a  silver 
crescent,  over  the  ebon  brow  of  night;  and  of  distant  moun- 
tains, or  solemn  groves;  and  of  waterfalls,  sparkling  in 
the  shadowjj  glade ;  and  of  flocks  and  herds  feeding  on  the 
peaceful  lawn;  and  of  those  more  minute  and  delicate 
beauties  which,  being  created  by  infinite  power,  exist 
among  the  inferior  tribes  of  animated  creatures,  or  lie  hid 
within  the  cups  and  bells  of  the  little  flowers  of  the  forest. 
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Such  objects  as  these  were  ever  pleasing  to  this  excel- 
lent man,  and  excited  within  him  feelings  of  love  and 
gratitude  to  the  bountiful  giver  of  all  good ;  and  it  was 
his  constant  aim,  while  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  the 
minds  of  those  about  him  with  the  admiration  of  these 
purer  objects  of  taste,  to  lead  them  from  the  love  of  those 
things  which  have  in  themselves  no  actual  excellence,  and 
which  are  desired  only  because  the  passing  fashions  of 
the  day  may  have  given  them  a  momentary  importance, 
or  because  they  have  derived  a  more  lasting  Aveight  from 
the  envy,  the  ambition,  and  the  covetousness  of  human 
nature. 

Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  cultivated  this  simple  taste  m 
himself  and  his  family  not  merely  from  caprice,  but  with 
a  religious  view,  in  order  that  the  pride  of  life  and  its  emp- 
ty distinctions  might  have  the  less  influence  over  his  and 
their  minds,  that  they  might  have  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  the  innocent  delights  within  their  reach,  and  might 
the  more  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  want  of  those 
pleasures  and  possessions  which  the  Almighty  thought 
fit  to  Avithhold:  and  so  firmly  were  his  own  principles  set- 
tled, with  regard  to  these  subjects,  that,  from  the  time  he 
entered  on  his  ministry,  he  was  enabled  to  reject  at  once 
and  decidedly  every  temptation  which  owed  its  allure- 
ments to  any  of  the  false  notions  of  pride  and  vanity,  by 
which  thousands  in  this  Christian  country  are  entirely 
influenced,  and  by  which  many  persons  professing  them- 
selves to  be  set  apart  from  the  world  are,  nevertheless, 
affected,  to  a  degree  of  which  they  have  little  idea. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  took 
possession  of  the  living  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
It  was  situated  in  a  village  about  six  miles  from  his  bro- 
ther's seat,  and  though  it  lay  quite  as  deep  in  the  clay  as 
Stanbrook  Court,  it  was,  in  reality,  less  recluse,  owing  to 
the  residence  of  two  great  families  at  different  ends  of  the 
parish,  both  of  which  attended  the  parish  church.  The 
first  of  these  families  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Freeman, 
an  ancient  and  respectable  baronet ;  and  the  second  that 
of  Mr.  Smith,  a  country  gentleman,  of  no  high  con- 
nexions, indeed,  but  extremely  rich. 

Immediatly  after  his  induction  into  this  living,  Mr. 
Henrv  Vaughen  married  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  liad 
1  3 
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been  long  attached.  This  lady  had  a  lovely  exterior 
she  was  pious,  himible,  and  capable  of  relishing  all  the 
exalted  and  refined  ideas  of  her  husband ;  but  her  cha- 
racter by  no  means  possessed  the  strength  and  firmness 
of  his:  and  though,  when  supported  by  him,  she  was  ca- 
pable of  every  exertion  necessary  in  her  situation,  yet, 
when  deprived  of  that  support,  she  shrunk  into  compara- 
tive inaction  and  timidity. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  my  story  plain  to  the  compre- 
hension of  my  reader,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  enter 
into  a  more  minute  description  of  the  parsonage-house  to 
which  IMr.  Henry  Vaughen  brought  his  bride  than  may 
at  first  appear  altogether  requisite :  as,  however,  I  shdl 
employ  no  more  detail  than  the  subject  requires,  I  hope 
that  this  minuteness  will  be  pardoned. 

The  parsonage  belonging  to  the  family-Mving  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Vaughen  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted  into  priest's 
orders,  stood  in  a  large  square  garden  inclosed  by  an  old 
wall,  at  the  two  corners  of  which  tOAvards  the  front  were 
old-fashioned  summer-houses.  The  garden  itself  was 
laid  out  with  much  old-fashioned  stiffness,  but  fiUed  at  the 
same  time,  with  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable  in  rich 
and  vast  abundance.  From  the  house  to  the  front  gate 
which  opened  into  the  village  street  was  a  straight  grave- 
walk,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  carriage,  and  on  each  side 
were  shrubs  and  flowers ;  this  being  the  only  part  of  the 
garden  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  ornament.  The  house 
itself  Avas  of  brick,  neatly  plastered,  and  presenting  in 
front  two  gable  ends,  whose  large  projecting  windows 
were  of  small  casements  in  framework  of  stone.  These 
gable  ends  were  united  to  each  other  by  a  line  of  flat 
roofing,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  house. 

The  entrance  into  the  house  was  in  this  central  part, 
through  a  hall,  which  opened  on  one  side  into  a  large  old 
but  handsome  parlour,  and,  on  the  other,  into  a  kitchen 
of  equal  size  Avith  the  parlour,  and  which,  if  divested  of 
the  degrading  consideration  usually  associated  with  the 
thought  of  a  kitchen,  might  have  been  deemed  an  ex 
tremely  agreeable  apartment,  having  its  projecting  win 
dow  towards  the  garden.  Beyond  the  kitchen  was  a  se- 
cond apartment  for  the  convenience  of  servants,  in  which 
the  more  coarse  and  ordinary  offices  of  housewifery  were 
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usually  performed.  Beyond  the  entrance-hall  was  a  large 
light  closet,  which  had  been  used  in  ancient  days  as  a 
store-room  5  but,  as  it  contained  a  small  fire-place,  and 
had  a  glass  door  opening  into  the  garden,  small  as  this 
room  was,  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  instantly  seized  upon  it  as 
an  apartment  for  study :  and  though,  when  he  had  put  up 
his  book-shelves,  it  scarcely  contained  space  for  a  table 
and  two  chairs,  yet  as  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  spire  of 
the  village  church  peeping  over  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
he  declared  he  would  not  change  it  for  the  finest  library 
in  the  royal  palace.  The  upper  apartments  of  this  house 
were  not  much  more  numerous  than  the  lower  ones ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Vaughen  often  remarked,  they  were  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  was  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  income,  even  after  he  had  come  into 
possession  of  his  wife's  fortune,  which  did  not  happen  till 
at  the  period  of  her  father's  death,  about  two  years  after 
her  marriage. 

It  was  in  the  year  1776  that  Mr.  Vaughen  became  a 
householder.  At  that  period,  three  hundred  a  year  was 
nearly  as  much  as  twice  that  sum  is  in  these  days ;  and 
he  was  enabled,  in  consequence,  to  keep  two  female  ser- 
vants, and  a  man-servant  in  a  plain  livery. 

As  the  value  of  money  became  less,  the  man  was  dis 
missed,  and  a  labourer  was  occasionally  employed  to 
keep  the  garden  in  order,  for  Mr.  Vaughen  was  a  lover 
of  neatness ;  and,  as  the  times  continued  to  press,  the 
worthy  minister  took  into  his  family  a  little  boy,  the  son 
of  a  counsellor  in  London,  to  educate  with  his  own  son, 
by  this  means  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  income 
without  impoverishing  the  httle  fund  which  he  had  al- 
ways put  by  for  charity,  and  on  which  he  would  never 
allow  himself  to  encroach. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughen  were  blessed 
with  several  lovely  children.  The  eldest,  a  daughter, 
whom  he  named  Henrietta,  was,  like  her  parents,  ex- 
ceedingly amiable  in  her  person,  and  possessing  a  gravi- 
ty and  serenity  of  deportment  which  originated  in  a  calm 
and  happy  state  of  mind.  This  disposition  was  partly 
natural,  but  owed  its  stability  to  the  divine  blessing  upon 
the  judicious  management  of  her  parents.  Two  lovely 
infants,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  were  next  in  age  to  Hen- 
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rietta,  had  been  recalled  by  tlieir  heavenly  Father  a  few 
months  after  their  births  ;  and  these  trials,  so  bitter  to  a 
parent's  heart,  had  been  made  particularly  useful  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vaughen,  in  loosening  their  affections  from  the 
present  scene,  and  impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  the 
shortness  of  this  life,  the  uncertainty  and  deceitfulness 
of  all  earthly  things,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for 
that  change  Avhich,  sooner  or  later,  all  men  must  im 
dergo. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  these  beloved  in 
fants,  their  places  were  supplied  to  their  afflicted  parents 
by  a  son  and  daughter,  born  one  year  after  the  other,  tc 
whom  they  gave  the  names  of  their  little  departed  ones, 
to  wit,  Adolphus  and  Emmeline ;  and  in  the  smiles  of 
these  sweet  children,  they  lost  much  of  the  bitterness  of 
their  sorrow. 

The  pupil  whom  Mr.  Vaughen  received  into  his  house 
and  educated  with  his  OAvn  children,  was  called  Theo- 
dore Owen  ;  and,  as  he  was  an  amiable  boy,  and  seldom 
went  home,  his  parents  having  other  and  elder  sons  with 
whom  they  seemed  principally  occupied,  his  tutor  was 
enabled  to  direct  his  education  as  entirely  to  his  own 
liking  as  that  of  his  own  c':iildren. 

During  the  minority  of  their  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Henry  Vaughen  enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  ever  falls 
to  the  lot  of  human  beings,  and  this  happiness  was,  im-  , 
doubtedly  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  simplicity 
of  their  views  and  motives  of  conduct.  For,  having  little 
of  the  fear  of  man,  or  the  thirst  of  human  praise,  or  the 
covetous  desires  of  the  flesh  on  behalf  either  of  them- 
selves or  their  children,  they  were  set  free  from  many 
cares,  troubles,  and  perplexities,  which  continually  enter 
into  the  famihes  of  ordinary  men,  and  disturb  their  re- 
pose. But,  as  I  have  before  said,  Mr.  Vaughen  was  rais- 
ed above  these  feelings  in  an  especial  manner,  and  had 
been  enabled,  by  the  divine  blessing,  to  inspire  his  wife 
with  his  own  sentiments. 

We  must  here,  however,  pause  a  moment,  to  remark 
what  that  is  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  overcome  the 
world,  and  to  break  the  seven  green  Avithes  by  which 
the  world  binds  its  votaries,  and  leads  them  in  its 
triumphant  march  even  up  to  the  gates  of  hell,  from 
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which,  if  some  are  saved,  it  is  even  as  brands  plucked 
out  of  the  fire. 

There  are  certain  religious  truths  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  or  brought  in  too  many  views  before  the 
mind  of  man ;  and  that  discourse  or  story  is  defective, 
and  should  by  every  pious  person  be  so  regarded,  which 
fails  to  express  those  important  statements  of  facts  by 
the  knowledge  and  influence  of  which  the  whole  tenor 
of  our  lives  ought  to  be  directed.  That  God  created 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence,  is  one  of  these  important 
facts ;  but  that,  long  before  his  creation,  He  who  knew 
all  things  from  eternity  foresaw  that  he  would  fall,  and 
therefore  graciously  provided  for  his  restoration,  is  an- 
other of  equal,  and  perhaps  higher  importance.  The 
operations  also  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  blessed  and 
glorious  Trinity  in  the  work  of  man's  salvation,  are  facts 
of  which  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight,  lest,  when  we  dis- 
cover any  thing  which  is  good  and  desirable  in  the  saints 
of  the  Lord,  Ave  should  fail  to  give  the  glory  to  him,  by 
whom  the  vile  nature  of  man  is  changed,  and  by  whom 
he  is  enabled  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness. 

Now  we  are  taught  that  the  change  of  the  heart  is  the 
especial  work  of  God  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  Lord  the  Spirit 
who  convinceth  man  of  sin,  bringeth  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christ,  and  enableth  him  to  overcome  the  world.  It 
is  the  Lord  the  Spirit  who  cleanseth  the  hearts  of  the 
chosen  ones  from  the  covetous  desires  of  the  flesh,  and 
gives  them  that  Spirit  of  contentment  by  which  they  re- 
ceive with  thankfulness  those  good  things  which  the 
Lord  bestows,  and  submit  with  cheerfulness  when  the 
same  good  things  are  withheld.  It  was  the  Lord  the 
Spirit  Avho  enabled  the  apostle  Paul  to  say,  "  /  havt 
learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  con- 
tent. I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to 
abound:  every  where,  and  in  all  things,  I  am  instructed, 
both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to 
suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengthenelh  me."     (Phil.  iv.  11 — 13.) 

It  v/as,  therefore,  through  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Hoi}'-  Spirit  of  God  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughen  were 
enabled  to  attain  this  state  of  mind  so  full  of  content- 
ment, through  which  their  hearts  were  restrained  from 
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indulging  in  vain  and  covetous  desires  after  that  which 
they  did  not  possess:  neither  was  Mr.  Vaughen  so  Ul 
instructed  in  heavenly  things  as  to  limit  the  idea  of  co- 
vetousness,  as  many  persons  do,  to  the  eager  desire  of 
obtaining  or  amassing  money  or  other  earthly  posses- 
sions ;  but  he  received  the  command  which  says,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  covet,"  in  a  sense  far  more  extended  than  that 
in  which  it  is  ordinarily  understood.  And  if  ever  he  de- 
tected himself  in  indulging  a  wish  for  that  which  was 
not  within  his  reach,  he  instantly  condemned  himself  as 
having  broken  the  injunction  of  Scripture,  which  saith, 
Let  your  conversation  he  without  covetousness.  (Heb. 
xiii.  5.)  And  not  only  did  this  pious  man  never  allow 
himself  to  utter  any  desire  for  that  which  he  did  not 
possess ;  but  he  also  regarded  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to 
feel  and  profess  the  utmost  thankfulness  for  that  which 
he  had ;  insomuch  so,  that  he  seldom  sat  down  to  a  meal 
with  his  family,  inhaled  the  odour  of  flowers,  beheld  a 
pleasant  prospect,  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  a  friend, 
or  received  the  caresses  of  his  children,  without  exhibit- 
ing such  symptoms  of  joy  and  gratitude  as  could  not  fail 
to  shed  an  enlivening  influence  on  those  around  him. 
The  breakings  out  of  sin  in  those  with  whom  he  had 
connexion,  and  the  strugglings  of  iniquity  in  his  own 
heart,  were  the  occasions  which  alone  seemed  to  have 
power  to  oppress  him  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that  his  family  was  cheered  by  a  peculiar 
sunshine  of  which  few  others  are  allowed  to  partake. 

It  has  often  been  observed  how  strongly  children  are 
affected  by  the  cursory  remarks  dropped  in  hours  of  re 
laxation  by  their  parents,  and  how  (humanly  speaking) 
their  characters  are  formed  and  indelibly  impressed  by 
these  words  thrown  out,  as  it  were,  at  haphazard  by  their 
instructors. 

How  few  professors  of  religion  are  habitually  consis- 
tent in  their  conversation !  how  few  appear  to  be  in  any 
degree  raised  above  the  world  !  What  female,  for  exam- 
ple, do  we  see,  who,  Avhen  the  subject  of  dress  is  brought 
forward,  does  not  betray  an  earnestness  which  must  con- 
vey to  her  nieces  and  daughters,  if  she  happen  to  have 
any,  a  secret  assurance  that  she  attributes  a  certain  im- 
portance to  these  things  beyond  what  Scripture  autho- 
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rizes  ?  And  what  man,  when  speaking  of  worldly  fame 
and  honour,  or  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  himself  held 
in  society,  does  not  betray  a  warmth  that  contradicts 
every  assertion  wliich  he  may  make,  or  may  have  made, 
concerning  his  deadness  to  these  things. 

Young  people  are  keen  observers,  and  soon  learn  to 
distinguish  the  language  of  form  from  that  of  real  feehng : 
they  too  often  perceive  that  the  one  is  used  by  their  in- 
structors when  religion  is  spoken  of,  and  the  other  when 
worldly  matters  are  discussed ;  and  the  impression  from 
these  observations  becomes  as  strong  as  it  often  proves 
ruinous. 

This  being  the  case,  how  important  it  is  that  parents 
should  carefully  regulate  their  most  inward  feelings,  that 
they  should  apply  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  cleanse  their 
hearts  from  all  earthly  passions,  and  that  they  should  en- 
deavour to  conform  their  will  and  aifections  to  the  word 
of  God ! — But  to  return  to  my  story. 

The  education  of  the  children  brought  up  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughen,  was  so  well  conducted, 
and  so  particularly  blessed,  that,  while  they  constituted 
the  happmess  of  their  parents,  they  were  admired  and 
loved  by  aU  who  saw  them.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  Hen- 
rietta was  one  of  the  most  lovely  young  women  in  the 
country.  Her  general  deportment  still  retained  the  com- 
posure and  gravity  that  I  have  before  mentioned;  but 
she  had  withal  a  great  softness  and  sweetness  of  manner, 
by  which  she  secured  both  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
who  beheld  her.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  have  en- 
joyed the  instructions  of  her  father  for  so  many  years 
without  possessing  an  intelligent  mind.  Her  views  of  re- 
ligion were  so  simple  and  clear,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  her  to  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
without  being  immediately  sensible  of  it :  and  though  she 
knew  but  little  of  the  prevailing  fashions  of  the  day,  her 
manners  were  nevertheless  formed  on  such  a  broad  basis 
of  truth,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  she  was 
fit  for  any  society.  We  do  not  mean  to  attribute  this 
perfection  of  manner  to  the  exertions  of  the  young  lady 
herself,  but  to  the  care  of  her  father,  who  always  main- 
tained that  simple  habits,  such  as  he  loved,  and  such  as 
lie  belicA'cd  his  God  approved,  would  never  appear  to 
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greater  advantage  than  when  they  were  united  with  ele- 
gant manners,  and  that  he  therefore  considered  it  as  an 
especial  duty  of  the  advocates  of  Christian  simplicity  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  courteous  and  elegant  car- 
riage. 

Emmeline,  who  was  in  her  seventeenth  year  when  her 
sister  was  in  her  twenty-first,  was  of  a  less  sedate  charac- 
ter than  Henrietta,  yet  scarcely  less  lovely  in  her  way. 
Her  countenance  was  so  strikingly  charming,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  any  one  to  pass  her  without  turning 
again  to  look  after  her ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  it  was  in  her  Avhich  particularly  pleased.  Her  feel- 
ings were  not  under  the  same  control  with  those  of  her 
sister ;  and  yet  she  never  fell  into  those  excesses  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  young  person  whose 
whole  soul  sometimes  beamed  with  joy  in  her  dark  blue 
eyes,  or  expressed  itself  in  bitter  sorrow,  on  shght  occa- 
sions, on  her  coral  hps  and  mantling  cheek.  But  this 
young  creature  cherished,  by  the  divine  blessing,  a  lively 
sense  of  her  duty  to  God ;  for  we  dare  not  impiously  at- 
tribute this  best  of  heavenly  gifts,  a  sense  of  religion,  to 
any  human  work;  no,  not  to  the  best  directed  efforts 
even  of  the  most  judicious  parent :  for  it  is  God  the  Spi- 
rit Avho  alone  can  change  and  soften  the  heart  of  man ; 
and  to  him  henceforward  and  for  ever  be  the  glory,  and 
all  the  glory,  given  by  every  pious  instructor,  when  the 
slightest  symptom  of  grace  appears  in  the  wayward 
minds  of  any  of  the  youthful  sons  of  Adam. 

Adolphus  was  a  fine  youth,  and  not  less  so  his  friend 
Theodore;  and  though  neither  of  these  were  without 
faults,  yet  it  was  to  be  hoped,  from  many  excellent  traits 
in  their  characters,  that  the  Almighty  Tiad  begim  his 
work  of  love  in  their  hearts. 

These  young  people  resided  together  under  the  pater- 
nal roof  of  Adolphus,  till  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
them,  as  he  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age,  to  go  to  the 
University :  and  as  Mr.  Vaughen  had  a  friend  who  was  a 
tutor  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  a  decidedly  pious 
character,  it  was  thought  advisable,  the  young  men  being 
both  intended  for  the  Church,  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  his  superintendance  in  the  college  just  mentioned, 
although  the  expense  was  such  as  Mr.  Vauglien  hardlj 
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knew  how  to  meet  for  his  own  son.  As,  however,  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  Theodore's  education  approved 
the  plan,  and  as  the  young  men  expressed  great  uneasi- 
ness at  tlie  idea  of  being  separated,  Mr.  Vaughen  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  provide  for  the  cost,  and  accordingly 
went  over  to  Cambridge,  and  placed  the  young  people 
under  the  charge  of  his  friend. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  silent  sorrow  of  Henrietta  on 
this  occasion  of  her  separation  from  her  brother  and  his 
companion,  whom  she  loved  little  less  than  she  loved  her 
brother ;  nor  shall  I  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the 
many  tears  shed  on  the  same  occasion  by  Emmeline ;  but 
proceed  to  say,  that  Mr.  Vaughen  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  began  to  feel  anxiety  about  money,  a  species 
of  solicitude  which  he  had  taken  care  never  to  feel  before. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  son's  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds,  left  by  a  distant 
relation,  had  set  all  things  right,  and  enabled  him,  when 
Adolphus  returned  to  spend  tlie  Christmas  vacation,  to 
pay,  as  far  as  he  knew,  every  shilling  that  he  owed  in 
the  world — a  circumstance  for  which  he  was  very  thank- 
ful. The  experience  of  this  year,  however,  had  taught 
him  that  his  present  annual  expences  exceeded  his  in- 
come by  at  least  one  hundred  pounds;  and  he,  conse- 
quently, foresaw,  that,  unless  some  exertion  was  made, 
he  should,  during  his  son's  residence  in  Cambridge,  in- 
volve himself  in  difficulties  from  which  he  might  never  be 
extricated  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Vaughen  was  not  a  man  Avho  needlessly  troubled 
his  family  with  his  perplexities ;  he  therefore  resolved  not 
to  express  his  anxiety,  till  he  could  at  the  same  time  pro 
pose  some  means  for  its  relief. 

In  the  interim,  however,  he  made  his  difficulties  a  mat 
ter  of  special  mention  in  prayer,  and  carried  all  his 
troubles  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  determining  to  follow  up 
whatever  ideas  should  suggest  themselves,  after  his  appli- 
cation to  his  heavenly  Friend  and  never-failing  Com- 
forter. 

The  first  idea  that  occurred  to  him  was  that  of  taking 
another  pupil ;  but,  after  some  time,  as  no  pupil  offered, 
he  abandoned  this  project,  and  waited  a  short  time  to  see 
what  might  offer  itself  for  his  rehef.     But  although  his 
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mind  was  oppressed,  it  was  not  overwhelmed ;  for  he  re- 
posed  his  confidence  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  he  fell 
a  full  assurance  that  this  his  light  affliction  would  work 
for  his  good,  and  for  that  of  all  whom  he  loved. 

About  this  time,  while  his  mind  was  in  this  state  of  ex- 
uectation,  (for  we  cannot  call  it  doubt,)  an  old  lady,  the 
daughter  of  his  predecessor,  arrived  in  the  village,  profess- 
ing that  it  was  her  wish  to  terminate  her  days  amidst 
that  peaceful  retirement  in  which  she  had  passed  her  youth, 
and  then  to  be  buried  by  the  remains  of  her  parents. 

Mrs.  Vaughen  called  on  her  as  soon  as  she  heard  of 
her  arrival,  and  found  her  in  mean  lodgings,  although 
they  were  the  best  which  the  viUage  afforded.  The  re- 
sult of  this  visit  was  an  invitation,  which  the  old  lady  ac- 
cepted, to  dine  at  the  parsonage;  and,  consequently,  she 
arrived  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  a  cousin  in  destitute 
circumstances,  a  meek  and  dependant  creature,  who  sus- 
tained the  twofold  situation  of  companion  and  waiting- 
maid. 

When  Mrs.  Alice  Turner  (the  old  lady  alluded  to)  was 
received  into  the  parlour  of  the  rectory,  she  seemed  at 
first  much  affected,  and  afterwards  delighted :  and  more 
than  once,  during  the  day,  did  she  express  the  delight 
that  it  would  afford  her,  could  she  but  be  permitted  to 
finish  her  days  in  those  apartments  in  which  she  had 
spent  the  earliest  periods  of  her  life. 

This  remark,  which  appeared  natural  enough,  passed 
without  notice  by  Mrs.  Vaughen,  though  not  unobserved 
by  her  husband,  to  whom  this  idea  occurred — Could  we 
by  any  means  spare  this  lady  this  room,  and  the  bed- 
chamber above,  what  she  would  pay  us  would  supply,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  deficiency  of  our  income :  but  we 
have  no  second  parlour ;  and  could  I  ask  my  wife,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  to  live  in  a  kitchen?  But 
although  this  idea  presented  itself  in  a  form  so  dubious, 
and  apparently  attended  with  so  juany  difficulties,  yet 
Mr.  Vaughen  would  not  and  could  not  divest  his  mind  of 
its  influence,  and  so  entirely  did  it  occupy  him  during 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  that  his  wife  and  daughters 
more  than  once  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking  of  At 
length,  the  thought  became  so  importunate,  that  he  re- 
solved to  open  his  mind  to  his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  ask 
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her  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  whether  she  conceived 
that  the  proposal  would  be  altogether  intolerable  to  her 
mother. 

Witli  this  view,  on  the  following  afternoon,  he  asked 
Henrietta  to  accompany  him  on  a  walk ;  and  when  they 
were  at  some  little  distance  from  tlie  house,  he  stated  to 
her,  first,  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  statement  seem- 
ed considerably  to  affect  her;  and  then  mentioned  his 
plan  for  their  relief,  by  which  he  suddenly,  and  much  to 
his  surprise,  seemed  to  remove  her  distress. 

Seeing,  however,  the  unruffled  calmness  with  which 
she  received  the  proposition  of  giving  up  their  only  par- 
lour for  the  use  of  another,  lie  began  to  fear  that  this 
calmness  arose  from  a  want  of  consideration — "  But,  Hen- 
rietta, my  dear,  you  do  not  consider  that  we  have  only 
one  parlour?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  papa,"  she  answered ;  "  I  know  we  have 
but  one  parlour." 

"  And  when  we  give  up  our  parlour,  we  must  sit  in  the 
kitchen." 

"  And  we  cannot  have  a  pleasanter  room,  papa,"  said 
the  young  lady. 

"But  the  servants,  my  dear,  you  must  sit  with  them." 

"  O,  but  papa,"  replied  she,  "  I  think  we  should  not  re- 
quire two  servants  then:  we  could  part  with  our  under 
servant ;  mamma  does  not  much  like  her :  and  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  us  could  have  any  objection  to  sitting  in  the 
room  with  nurse." 

It  happened  that  the  head  servant  in  Mr.  Vaughen's 
family  had  formerly  lived  at  Stanbrook  Court  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  housemaid,  and  had  known  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen 
when  he  was  a  child,  she  being  about  ten  years  older 
than  himself.  She  had  afterwards  lived  as  upper  servant 
at  the  parsonage,  and  had  nursed  every  child  in  the  fam- 
ily. She  Avas,  therefore,  considered  more  as  a  humble 
friend  than  a  servant,  by  aU  in  the  house.  This  circum- 
stance was  much  in  favour  of  Mr.  Vaughen's  plan,  thougli 
he  had  not  thought  of  it  Avhen  tlie  idea  of  the  proposed 
domestic  alteration  first  entered  his  mind.  "  And  do  you 
think,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  if  we  take  our  meals  in  the 
kitchen,  that  you  could  do  with  one  servant  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Henrietta,  "  in  that  case  we  should 
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prefer  it;  particularly  as  I  and  my  sister  would,  of  course, 
m£ike  a  point  of  doing  what  we  could  in  the  house  to  as- 
sist nurse/' 

"Well,  but  Henrietta,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  "what 
shall  we  do  with  our  visiters?  You  know  I  cannot  re- 
ceive more  than  one  person  in  my  study." 

"  Why,  papa,"  said  Henrietta,  smQing,  "  we  will  tell  all 
our  friends  and  acquaintances  our  situation,  and  why  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  let  our  apartment;  and  those 
who  still  choose  to  visit  us  notwithstanding — our  poverty, 
I  was  going  to  say ;  but  that  word  will  not  do,  for  we 
shall  not  be  poor  then — our  degradation :  shall  I  use  that 
word,  papa?  No,  that  won't  do;  for  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
graced, though  living  in  our  kitchen — our  descent — I 
think  that  word  will  do,"  added  she,  smihng:  "those  who 
choose  to  visit  us,  notwithstanding  our  descent,  we  will 
bring  into  our  neat  kitchen ;  and  those  who  do  not  like 
us  in  our  new  station  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  stay  away  • 
so  that  difficulty,  my  dear  papa,  will  soon  be  settled." 

"  My  dear,  artless  Henrietta,  shall  I  teU  you,"  said  her 
father,  "  that  there  wiU  be  a  third  description  of  persons 
among  our  acquaintances? — I  mean  those  who  will 
neither  come  to  see  us  in  our  kitchen  because  they  love 
us,  nor  stay  away  because  they  dislike  us ;  but,  taking  a 
middle  course,  and  perhaps  cherishing  mixed  feelings 
with  regard  to  us,  wiU  come  to  look  at  us,  to  find  fault 
with  us,  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say,  and  perhaps  to  ridi- 
cule us.  Now  these  are  the  kind  of  characters  whom  the 
prince  of  this  world  frequently  uses  to  forward  his  vilest 
purposes ;  and  through  the  intervention  of  these  instru- 
ments, which  often  apparently  seem  weak  and  ineffectual, 
he  continually  opposes  the  cause  of  good,  and  effectually 
promotes  that  of  evil:  by  means  of  these  mixed  characters 
he  acts  upon  those  who  would  otherwise  sooner  suspect 
him,  and  through  these  he  makes  the  worse  appear  the 
Detter  cause. 

"  Now,  even  though  I  should  prevail  with  your  dear 
mother  to  concur  m  my  plan,  and  I  think,  judging  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  I  shall  meet  with  but  little  difficulty 
in  doing  so,  yet  I  feel  afraid  that  she  will  suffer  much 
from  the  impertinent  interference  of  this  description  of 
neighbours  and  from  connexions  Avhose  regard  she  has 
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hitherto  desired  to  conciUate ;  and  though  she  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  never  be  induced  by  such  to  repent  of 
what  she  may  have  done  for  her  family,  still  her  tender 
spirit  may  be  wounded,  and  her  peace  destroyed ;  and  al' 
though,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  I  will  always  come  to 
her  aid  when  I  can,  yet,  as  my  parish  duties  not  unfre- 
quently  call  me  from  home,  I  must  look  to  you  for  much 
assistance  in  this  respect.  Considering  your  age,  my 
child,  you  have  much  composure  of  manner  and  self- 
command  ;  and  if  you  will  undertake,  in  case  of  my  ab- 
sence, to  receive  such  visiters  as  may  happen  to  come, 
explain  to  them  the  motives  of  my  conduct,  receive  them, 
if  needs  be,  in  our  new  apartment,  and  shield  your  mo- 
ther from  all  unpleasant  encounters  of  this  sort,  you 
will  inexpressibly  oblige  your  father  and  relieve  youi 
mother." 

"O,  papa,  papa!"  said  Henrietta,  "you  have  used  the 
word  oblige !  O,  how  can  a  child  oblige  a  parent,  when, 
after  aU  which  can  be  done  in  the  longest  life,  the  weight 
of  obligation  must  ever  remain  on  the  side  of  the  child?" 

The  father's  blessing  upon  his  beloved  daughter  fol- 
fowed  this  remark ;  and  the  young  lady,  being  free  from 
care  concerning  what  had  passed,  immediately  intro- 
duced a  new  subject,  and  told  her  father  that  she  and  her 
sister  had  long  been  considering  about  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing a  Sunday-school  in  the  parish.  "And  now, 
papa,"  she  said,  "  if,  by  letting  our  best  apartments,  and 
parting  with  our  servant,  we  obtain  a  little  more  than  the 
money  we  absolutely  require,  perhaps  we  shall  be  able 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  object." 

The  father  entered  into  his  daughter's  scheme  with  an 
interest  and  delight  which  so  entirely  pervaded  his  mind, 
that  no  person  w^ould  have  supposed  what  had  been  the 
nature  of  the  subject  which  had  occupied  their  attention 
during  the  former  part  of  their  walk. 

The  appearance  of  a  livery  servant,  lounging  at  the 
door  of  the  village  inn,  as  they  returned  through  the  rural 
street,  was  the  first  thing,  on  their  approach  towards 
home,  which  drew  their  attention  from  the  scheme  of 
the  Sunday-school.  As  they  passed  by  the  inn,  the  ser 
vant  came  up  to  them,  and  informed  them  tliat  his  mas- 
ter, Sir  Thomas  Freeman,  (who  was  a  young  man,  just 
K2 
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come  into  possession  of  his  estates  and  honours,)  was  ai 
the  rectory  with  Mrs.  Vaughen. 

Mr.  Vanghen  hastened  home,  and  found  his  wife  mak- 
ing tea  for  the  baronet,  who  was  apparently  engaged  in 
some  very  interesting  conversation  with  Emmeline.  Mr. 
Vaughen  looked  rather  disconcerted  at  this  appearance 
of  assiduity  on  the  part  of  the  young  gentleman,  espe- 
cially as,  more  than  once  before,  the  father  had  observed 
symptoms  of  the  same  kind  in  his  behaviour  towards  his 
younger  daughter.  He,  however,  took  no  apparent  no- 
tice of  the  circumstance,  but,  accosting  his  youthful  visi- 
ter politely,  contrived  to  engage  him  in  a  conversation 
by  which  he  was  prevented  from  directing  any  further 
particular  address  to  his  daughter. 

In  the  mean  time  Henrietta  relieved  her  mother  of  the 
business  of  tea-making,  and  Emmeline  sat  considering 
what  Sir  Thomas  had  been  saying  to  her,  but  could  not 
recollect  any  thing  particularly,  except  that  he  had  com- 
pared her  cheeks  to  roses  and  her  eyes  to  stars ;  and  ad- 
ded, that  if  carried  to  court,  she  would  eclipse  all  the 
beauties  there.  Now  whether  she  beheved  what  he  had 
told  her  or  not,  does  not  appear,  but  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  far  from  being  displeased  by  the  pains  which  the 
baronet  had  taken  to  please  her ;  and  by  this  emotion  of 
pleasure  she  was  but  ill  disposed  for  the  trial  which 
awaited  her  in  a  few  hours. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Mr.  Vaughen's 
conversation  with  Henrietta  and  the  visit  of  Sir  Thomas 
took  place,  while  this  atfectionate  husband  was  sitting  in 
his  study  considering  in  what  way  he  could  best  open 
the  matter  under  consideration  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Vaughen 
came  into  the  room  to  tell  him  that  she  was  about  to  dis- 
miss her  under  servant,  having  discovered  some  faults  in 
her  conduct  which  could  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Vaughen  instantly  considered  this  an  opportunity 
so  favourable  for  the  opening  of  his  mind  to  his  wife,  that 
he  ought  not  to  let  it  slip,  and  he  accordingly  entered 
with  her  into  a  full  explanation  of  their  difficulties,  and 
of  the  plans  that  he  had  formed  for  overcoming  them. 

On  tliis  occasion,  the  superior  knowledge  which  Mrs. 
Vaughen  had  of  the  world  prevented  her  from  receiving 
the  intelligence,  respecting  their  circumstances,  with  ih<3 
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same  calmness  with  which  her  daughter  had  heard  it. 
In  the  plans  proposed  she  looked  forward  to  a  long  train 
of  difficulties,  vexations,  and  mortifications,  which  Hen- 
rietta had  not  foreseen ;  and  so  entirely  was  she  over- 
come by  the  prospect,  that,  bursting  into  tears,  she  said 
to  her  husband,  "  And  is  there  no  other  possible  means 
of  extricating  ourselves  from  these  difficulties  than  that 
extremely  disagreeable  expedient  which  you  propose  ?" 

"  Point  any  out,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  calmly, 
"  and  I  am  ready  to  adopt  them." 

"  Another  pupil,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Vaughen. 

"  I  cannot  get  one,"  replied  her  husband. 

"  Rigid  and  minute  economy,"  rephed  Mrs.  Vaughen. 

"  On  our  present  plan  of  living,  no  economy  would  an- 
SAver  the  purpose,"  answered  Mr.  Vaughen ;  "  and,  if  it 
would,  such  excessive  parsimony  would  be,  my  dear,  a 
state  of  suffering  which  I  could  ill  bear :  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  would,  I  assure  you,  infinitely  rather  be 
rich  in  the  kitchen  than  poor  in  the  parlour.''^ 

"  But  our  friends,  Mr.  Vaughen,"  said  she,  "  our  friends, 
what  will  they  say  ?" 

"  Why,  our  friends  will  approve  of  what  we  do,  when 
they  know  our  motives." 

"  What !  will  you  plead  poverty  to  your  friends,  Mr. 
Vaughen  ?"  said  she. 

"  No,  my  dear,  certainly  not,"  he  answered,  "  because 
I  shall  have  no  poverty  to  plead :  we  shall  be  rich  in  the 
kitchen.^' 

"  But  you  will  lay  open  your  affairs  to  them  ?"  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  to  them  and  to  every  one  whom  it 
may  concern." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  for  she  loved  her  hus- 
band, and  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  all  that  he 
said  and  did ;  but  he  had  now  taken  a  flight  higher  than 
she  could  soar,  and  her  eyes  became  dazzled  and  her 
sight  confused  in  looking  after  him. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  availing  himself  of  this 
pause,  and  kindly  taking  her  hand,  "  am  1  to  understand 
that  I  have  your  consent?  Shall  I  put  on  my  hat,  and 
call  on  ^rs.  Alice  Turner,  and  make  our  bargain  with 
her  ?  She  is  a  woman  of  fortune :  we  shall  be  sure  of  re- 
ceiving what  she  undertakes  to  pay  us." 
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Mrs.  Vaughen  grasped,  the  hand  which  was  placed 
in  hers ;  and,  looking  tenderly  at  her  husband,  "  For  my- 
self, my  Henry,"  she  said,  "  for  myself  I  do  not  care 
where  I  live,  or  what  I  do ;  but  for  my  daughters,  my 
dear  daughters,  I  do  feel.  Let  us  consider  again,  before 
we  take  a  measure  by  which  we  remove  them  out  of  the 
rank  of  life  in  Avhich  they  were  born,  into  one  from 
which  they  can  never  rise  again."  Here  a  fresh  burst 
of  tears  interrupted  her  further  utterance,  and  she  sank 
upon  her  husband's  bosom,  as  if  quite  overcome  by  her 
feelings. 

Mr.  Vaughen  seemed  hurt  by  this  conduct,  but  re- 
proved her  gently ;  and  when  she  had  recovered  some 
degree  of  composure,  he  thus  addressed  her.  "  How  is 
this,  my  dear  Jane,"  he  said,  "  that  you,  a  pious  woman, 
as  you  surely  are,  should  give  way  to  weaknesses  of 
which  even  a  wise  woman  of  the  world  might  be  asham- 
ed 1  And  why,"  inquired  he,  "  in  the  first  place,  do  you 
give  yourself  airs  of  heroism  and  of  martyrdom,  as  it  were, 
on  an  occasion  which  in  no  wise  justifies  it  1  The  sacri- 
fices which  are  now  required  of  you  are  so  small  that 
they  exist,  in  fact,  only  in  imagination ;  and  though  you 
profess  that  this  world  is  not  your  home  or  resting  place, 
and  that  you  desire  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly 
one,  yet,  when  you  are  requested  to  move  from  one  side 
of  your  house  to  the  other,  and  to  consent  to  be  waited 
upon  by  your  daughters  rather  than  by  a  hireling,  you 
assume  to  yourself  the  high  carriage  of  one  who,  being 
called  to  undergo  some  vast  suffering,  is  willing  to  make 
a  merit  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  infl^ict  these  tor- 
ments. But  this,"  added  he,  "  is  one  of  the  reigning  foi- 
bles of  the  day,  and  is  the  effect  of  those  modish  and 
effeminate  principles  which  often  prevail  in  highly  po- 
lished society.  Every  daughter,  sister,  and  wife,  who 
has  not  every  whim  indulged  to  the  utmost,  is  a  victim 
and  martyr  in  her  own  house ;  and,  rather  than  not  ap- 
pear so  to  the  world,  many  of  these  self-tormentors  will 
represent  their  nearest  connexions  as  the  worst  and  most 
unreasonable  of  tyrants." 

"My  dear,  my  dear,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Vaughen,  "you 
are  harsh,  indeed  you  are  harsh.  When  did  i  speak  of 
myself  as  of  an  unhappy  wife,  or  of  you  as  a  cruel  ty 
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rant?"  I'hus  saying',  she  held  out  her  hand,  as  if  im- 
ploring her  husband's  forgiveness,  saying,  "  You  shall 
direct  me,  my  love,  as  you  have  always  done ;  in  this 
and  every  action  of  my  life  you  shall  be  my  guide ;  and 
if  I  continue  to  enjoy  your  love,  I  shall  soon  forget 
whether  my  habhation  is  a  kitchen  or  a  parlour." 

"  Be  happy,  my  love,"  said  he,  "  be  happy,  and  then 
there  will  be  an  end  of  all  our  difficulties." 

"  One  thing  only,  my  dear,  will  I  ask  you,"  said  she, 
recovering  her  cheerfulness,  "one  thing  only:  satisfy 
me  upon  this*one  subject,  and  I  shall  then  be  easy. — 
Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  that,  by  the  measure  we  are 
about  to  take,  we  may  injure  the  prospects  of  our  chil 
dren?  Our  girls  are  handsome;  Emmeline  is  thought 
particularly  attractive ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  ob- 
served that  Sir  Thomas  has  paid  her  great  attention. 
Her  family  is  good,  of  high  respectability  in  the  country ; 
and  though  she  has  lived  in  retirement,  yet  she  has  man- 
ners and  a  figure,  as  I  heard  Sir  Thomas  himself  say. 
which  might  gi'ace  a  court.  So  far  Sir  Thomas  would 
not  lower  himself  by  choosing  her;  but  after  she  is 
once  become  an  inhabitant  of  a  kitchen,  and  is  known  to 
occupy  herself  in  servile  works,  the  case  woiild,  of 
course,  be  quite  altered,  and  it  could  then  never  be  ex- 
pected that  a  man  in  Sir  Thomas's  situation  should  ever 
think  of  her." 

As  Mr.  Vaughen  felt  that  he  had  betrayed  undue 
warmth  in  the  former  part  of  his  argument,  he  now  re 
strained  himself,  though  vehemently  urged  to  speak  with 
considerable  earnestness.  He,  however,  was  enabled  to 
control  his  feelings,  and  to  argue  calmly  with  his  wife : 
and  thus  he  answered  her — "My  (^ear  Jane,  in  every 
case  of  this  kind,  the  question  is  not  what,  according  to 
the  crooked  policy  and  unsteady  principles  of  worldly 
wisdom,  is  best  to  be  done,  or  to  be  left  undone?  but 
what  is  the  will  of  God?  and  how  shall  we  best  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence? 
The  Almighty  has  said,  '  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh 
hour's  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neiglibour's  wife, 
nor  his  servant,  nor  his  maid,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor 
any  thing  that  is  his.'  By  this  command,  I  understand 
that  we  are  forbidden  to  allow  our  thoughts  to  wander  in 
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any  way  after  delights  and  worldly  possessions  which 
are  withheld  from  us  by  the  Lord ;  and  for  these  reasons, 
which  are  apparent,  as  well,  doubtless,  as  for  many 
others  of  which  we  are  ignorant ;  namely,  that  we  may 
be,  in  the  first  place,  set  free  from  those  sickly  longings 
which  never  can  be  satisfied ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  we  cannot  know  what  would  be  the  eflFects  of 
those  things,  when  obtained,  which  we  desire.  For  the 
good  or  evil  of  any  earthly  possession  depends  on  so 
many  contingencies,  that  no  man  can  say  this  or  that 
would  be  for  my  good,  or  this  or  that  woald  add  to  my 
happiness.  For  instance:  could  we  by  any  mancEuvre 
which  we  might  devise  insure  to  ourselves  Sir  Thomas 
Freeman  for  a  son-in-law,  are  we  assured  that  he  would 
make  our  Emmeline  happy,  or  that  she  would  not  be  a 
better  wife  to  a  poorer  man,  or  that  her  children,  if  she 
had  any,  Avouid  bs  blessed  in  their  father?  There  is  One, 
however,  who  knows  all  these  things,  who  has  under- 
taken to  direct  every  event  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
and  who  has  also  the  control  of  all  contingencies.  This 
being  the  case,  what  madness,  as  well  as  what  sin,  it  is  in 
any  of  his  creatures  to  attempt  to  take  upon  themselves, 
even  in  thought,  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  in 
any  way  contrary  to  those  indications  of  his  divine  will 
which  he  has  vouchsafed  ta  bestow  upon  us !" 

"But  may  there  not  be  such  a  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Vaughen, 
"  as  taking  our  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  God  by  suddenly 
sinking  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  as  well  as 
by  refusing  to  bend  at  all  ?  I  have  heard  you  say  my- 
self, my  dear,  and  that  often,  that  there  is  sometimes  as 
much  suUenness  in  affecting  extreme  submission  to  the 
wiU  of  a  superior  as  in  insolently  rising  against  it." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  "  I  have  made 
this  remark^  and,  as  you  say,  often :  but,  attempting  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  divine  will,  and  to  mo- 
derate our  desires  in  compliance  with  the  dealings  of 
Providence,  can  never  be  termed  an  act  of  rebellion,  espe- 
cially when  cheerfully  done,  as  we  hope,  by  the  divine 
grace,  to  do  what  is  now  before  us." 

"Well,  myjjear,  said  Mrs.  Vaughen,  "I  say  no  more, 
but  submit  to  your  better  judgment ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
that,  in  this  case,'  as  in  many  others  that  are  past,  I  shall 
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have  reason  to  say  that  your  judgment  is  better  than 
rame."  So  saying,  she  arose,  and,  smiling  with  much 
sweetness,  went  to  seek  her  daughters,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  tliem  the  subject  of  her  recent  conversation  with 
their  father. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Vaughen  took  his  hat, 
and  hastened  to  make  the  purposed  proposal  to  Mrs.  AHce 
Turner ;  for  Mr.  Vaughen  was  prompt  in  all  his  actions, 
when  once  he  felt  convinced  that  what  he  was  about  to  do 
was  fit  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Vaugh(#  met  Avith  all  the  success  he  could  desire 
from  Mrs.  Alice  Turner,  and  returned  home  to  dinner  in 
better  spirits  than  he  had  been  in  for  some  months. 

The  traces  of  tears  were  upon  the  features  of  Mrs. 
Vaughen  and  Emmeline,  but  Henrietta  looked,  as  usual, 
perfectly  calm  and  serene,  Avlien  the  little  family  met  at 
dinner  ;  at  which  meal  Mr.  Vaughen  thus  addressed  those 
who  constituted  the  endeared  little  circle  that  surrounded 
him :  "  I  feel  that  we  are  doing  right,  my  beloved  ones ;  I 
feel  it,  I  am  convinced  of  it,  and  I  am  happy  that  we  ai  e 
about  to  exchange  a  load  of  real  and  lasting  cares  for  a 
few  that  are  merely  imaginary ;  and  as  there  are  some 
among  us  who  seem  better  able  to  contend  with  imagi- 
nary distresses  than  others,  I  think  those  individuals  must 
\'olunteer  to  be  foremost  in  these  encounters.  What  do 
you  say,  Henrietta  ?"  added  Mr.  Vaughen,  smiling ;  "  what 
do  you  say  ?  Will  you  assist  me  in  receiving  our  visiters 
for  the  first  time  in  our  new  parlour  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  papa,"  said  Henrietta,  smiling. 
But  Mrs.  Vaughen  and  Emmeline,  though  they  attempted 
to  smile,  were  unable ;  for  Mrs.  Vaughen  was  busy,  in 
imagination,  in  filling  her  kitchen  with  all  the  fine  ac- 
quaintances she  had  in  the  world,  and  she  pictured  to 
herself  a  thousand  sneers  and  contemptuous  looks  which 
we  cannot  suppose  that  any  real  lady  would  bestow  on 
6uch  an  occasion:  and  poor  Emmeline  thought  of  Sir 
Thomas;  and  though  she  had  no  particular  regard  or 
esteem  for  this  young  man,  yet  was  it  exceedingly  disa- 
greeable to  her  to  think  that  if  ever  he  again  honoured 
the  family  with  a  visit,  he  must  neecis  be  -ushered  into 
the  kitchen ;  and  this  tormenting  thought  not  only  offered 
itself  at  that  time,  but  weis  continually  present  wiUi  hei 
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during  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  also  for  several 
days  afterwards.  Thus  dearly  did  she  pay  for  the  plea- 
sure of  being  compared  to  stars  and  roses ;  and  in  like 
manner,  or  in  a  manner  not  wholly  dissimilar,  will  you 
be  made  to  suffer,  my  young  reader,  Avhenever  you  have 
allowed  yourself  to  hearken  with  complacency  to  the 
whispers  of  the  flatterer. 

Mr.  Vaughen  had  penetration  enough  to  discover  much 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  his  wife  and  his 
younger  daughter.  He  therefore  accelerated  his  opera- 
tions as  much  as  possible,  and,  with  the^Relp  of  Henri- 
etta, managed  matters  so  Avell,  that,  before  the  next  Sa- 
turday evening,  the  kitchen-maid  was  disposed  of,  Mrs. 
Ahce  Turner  and  her  httle  attendant  were  settled  in  the 
parlour  and  best  bed-room,  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
established  in  the  kitchen,  which  last  apartment  had  un- 
dergone a  thorough  cleaning  and  white-washing,  and 
was  duly  accommodated  with  a  neat  table  and  chairs, 
placed  near  the  bow  window,  on  a  small  square  carpet ; 
insomuch,  that,  although  certain  bright  culinary  utensils 
ranged  against  the  wall,  and  a  large  grate,  for  the  purpose 
of  cooking,  still  indicated  this  apartment  to  be  but  a 
kitchen,  yet  order,  neatness,  and  convenience,  rendered 
it  an  abode  at  which  the  nicest  taste  had  no  occasion  to 
revolt. 

The  first  meal  of  which  the  family  partook  in  the 
kitchen  was  their  tea,  on  the  Friday  afternoon.  The  tea- 
things  were  arranged  on  an  oak  table,  which  had  been  so 
highly  polished,  that  it  reflected,  as  from  a  mirror,  the 
flame  of  two  candles  placed  in  polished  brass  candlesticks. 
The  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  the  kettle  hissed  upon  the 
fire,  and  some  excellent  white  bread  and  nice  butter  stood 
on  the  table,  the  doors  were  shut,  the  clock  ticked  in  the 
corner,  and  nurse  sat  working  at  her  own  little  table,  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Such  was  the  sfate  of  things,  when 
Emmeline,  after  some  delay,  was  desired  by  her  mother 
to  caU  her  father  to  tea ;  and  while  the  young  lady  re- 
luctantly obeyed,  the  tender-hearted  Mrs.  Vaughen  said 
to  her  eldest  daughter,  "  Your  poor  father,  my  dear,  he 
has  hitherto  borne  it  well,  but  I  fear  he  will  feel  a  little 
this  evening." 

While  she  was  yet  speaking   Mr.  Vaughen  followed 
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Dis  daughter  into  the  kitchen ;  and  placing  himself  in  the 
chair  provided  for  him,  looked  first  at  his  wife,  then  at 
his  daughters,  then  at  the  old  domestic  sitting  at  her  ta- 
ble: when,  addressing  his  wife,  he  exclaimed,  "Why, 
ray  dear,  I  thought  we  Avere  to  have  been  very  miserable 
this  evening !" 

A  momentary  pause  succeeded  this  remark,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  first  begun  by  Em- 
meline,  and  instantly  seconded  by  Henrietta;  after 
which,  it  was  found  impossible  even  for  Mrs  Vaughen 
herself  to  suj^ort  the  least  appearance  of  dejection.  And 
as,  when  the  evening  meal  was  finished,  every  one  was 
engaged  in  their  usual  employments,  (the  mother  knit- 
ting, the  father  reading  aloud,  and  the  daughters  occu- 
pied with  their  needles,)  it  seemed  as  if  neither  of  them 
retained  a  consciousness  of  the  inelegance  of  the  apart- 
ment to  which  they  were  reduced. 

The  portion  of  Scripture  which  Mr.  Vaughen  chose  for 
his  comments  before  the  evening  devotion  of  the  family, 
was  this  passage  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — "  Thy  kingdom 
come ;"  and  he  took  occasion,  from  it,  to  speak  of  that 
glorious  time  when  the  reign  of  our  Lord  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  earth,  and  when  simple 
Christian  habits  and  principles  will  become  universal. 
He  took  this  opportunity  to  point  out  what  he  had  often, 
in  times  past,  suggested  to  his  family — that  although 
nearly  two  thousand  years  had  already  past  since  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer,  during  which  time  many  of  the 
kingdoms  and  tribes  of  the  earth  had  been  successively 
called  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  and  al- 
though the  great  men  and  rulers,  the  wise  and  learned 
of  these  kingdoms,  have  professed,  for  ages  past,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  God,  as  delivered  in  the  Bible — 
yet  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  whole  economy  of 
society,  ecclesiastical,  political,  civil,  social,  and  domestic, 
was  still  pervaded  and  influenced  by  false  principles,  and 
that  a  very  great  and  thorough  change  must  take  place 
in  men's  opinions,  before  the  customs  of  life  could  be 
said  to  be  modelled  in  any  degree  according  to  strict 
Christian  principles.  He  further  spoke  of  the  harmless- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  character,  and  point- 
ed out  the  contrast  between  that  am"  the  artificial  spirit. 

HI  L 
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as  it  were,  of  the  worldly  man,  who  is  ever  dwelling 
upon  externals,  and  laying  the  greatest  imaginable  stress 
upon  those  minutiae  of  life  Avhich  are  of  no  importance, 
but  which  often  fully  occupy  the  mind,  to  the  neglect 
and  destruction  of  the  soul  and  its  everlasting  interests. 

Thus  passed  the  first  tranquil  evening  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  the  next  morning,  while  their  only  servant  discharg- 
ed the  more  meniaL  duties  of  the  household,  Henrietta 
and  Emmeline  very  carefully  set  out  the  breakfast-table, 
and  garnished  the  brown  loaf  with  such  opening  buds  as 
the  early  spring  afforded :  neither  did  they  neglect  their 
own  appearance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  took  all  pos- 
sible pains  to  set  off  tkeir  plain  and  simple  garments  with 
the  most  careful  neatness.  These  little  attentions  parti- 
cularly pleased  their  affectionate  father,  who  availed  him- 
self of  the  occasion  to  press  upon  his  family  the  particu- 
lar duty  of  neatness  under  their  present  circumstances, 
pointing  out  that  there  was  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween a  narrowness  of  income,  and  coarse,  disgusting 
habits ;  adding,  that  he  considered  the  most  perfect  state 
of  society  to  consist  in  moderate  desires,  with  elegant 
manners.  The  rest  of  this  day  passed  off  with  great 
ease  and  comfort  to  aU  parties,  and  with  far  less  confu- 
sion than  Mrs.  Vaughen  expected. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  a  day  on  which,  from  its 
being  whoUy  appropriated  to  sacred  exercises  of  various 
kinds,  no  reference  was  made  by  any  of  the  family  to 
worldly  affairs ;  and  if  the  circumstance  of  the  kitchen 
was  remembered,  it  was  associated  with  no  other  senti- 
ment than  that  of  gratitude,  that  so  easy  a  remedy  as  a 
mere  change  of  apartments  had  been  found  sufficient  to 
remove  those  cares  with  which,  for  many  weeks  past, 
the  father  of  this  family  had  been  evidently  oppressed. 

The  few  days  immediately  following  were  rainy;  a 
circumstance  at  which  Mrs.  Vaughen  secretly  rejoiced, 
as  she  hoped  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  would 
be  a  means  of  keeping  off  those  visiters  on  which  she 
had  not  yet  learned  to  think  without  many  nervous  ap- 
prehensions. But  the  Thursday  morning  proving  re- 
markably fine,  her  trepidations  Avere  renewed,  and,  as 
she  sat  employed  with  her  needle  at  the  window,  she 
started  at  the  sound  of  every  wheel-carriage,  whether 
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barrow,  cart,  or  wagon,  which  came  rumbhng  down  the 
village  street ;  and  at  length,  about  noon,  being  told  by  a 
poor  neighbour  that  Mrs.  Smith's  coach  was  at  the  door 
of  the  Shop,  (by  which  we  mean  a  kind  of  huckster's, 
haberdasher's,  grocer's,  and  tallow  chandler's,  who  sup- 
plied the  country  round  with  an  inconceivable  variety  of 
necessary  articles,)  she  fairly  took  flight,  and  escaped  by 
the  back  door,  taking  her  younger  daughter  by  the  arm, 
and  treacherously  leaving  Henrietta  alone  to  encounter 
the  storm  which  was  roUing  towards  them  in  the  shape 
of  a  coach-and-four,  with  two  outriders. 

Henrietta,  who  was  pursuing  her  ordinary  studies  in 
her  own  apartment,  started  up  when  she  heard  the  car 
riage  drive  up  to  the  door ;  and,  without  waiting  to  con- 
sider what  she  should  say,  knowing  that  she  shoidd  ra- 
ther lose  than  gain  courage  by  delay,  arrived  in  the  haU 
just  in  time  to  take  Mrs.  Smith's  hand  as  she  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage. 

This  lady  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  very  rich  banker 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  a  person  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe  that  all  human  excellence  consisted  in  the 
possession  of  money,  and  of  that  which  money  can  pro- 
cure ;  and  she  Avas  now  actually  come  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  report  that  she  had  just  heard  in  the  shop, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Vaughen  had  let  his  parlour  to  Mrs. 
Alice  Turner,  and  was  himself  living  in  the  kitchen.  As 
she  was,  however,  aware  that  she  might  possibly  save 
Miss  Vaughen  from  the  pain  of  some  confusion,  by  ac 
knowledging  that  she  was  already  acquainted  with  this 
fact,  she  affected  entire  ignorance ;  and,  having  returned 
Henrietta's  compliments  with  a  slight  but  familiar  ac- 
knowledgment, she  pushed  forward  to  the  parlour,  say- 
ing, "  I  suppose  I  shall  find  your  mamma  within ;"  at  the 
same  time  intimating  by  a  motion  which  her  footman 
understood,  that  he  might  go  into  the  kitchen,  the  door 
of  Avhich  was  open. 

Henrietta  was  startled  by  this  freedom :  supposing  it, 
however,  to  be  no  other  than  an  ordinary  proof  of  this 
lady's  ill  breeding,  (of  which  she  had  before  seen  many 
instances,)  she  caught  Mrs.  Smith's  hand,  and,  endea- 
vouring to  detain  her,  said,  "  Will  you  permit  me,  my 
dear  Madam,  to  explain  to  you  a  circumstance  which 
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has  taken  place  in  our  family,  and  owing  to  which  we 
do  not  esteem  ourselves  entitled  to  entertain  visiters  of 
your  rank  and  situation  in  life  ?" 

Henrietta  was  proceeding  with  her  remarks,  when  Mrs. 
Smith  turned  round  hastily  from  the  parlour-door,  on  the 
lock  of  which  she  had  already  placed  her  hand,  and  fix 
ing  her  eyes  with  unabashed  effrontery  on  the  blushing 
face  of  the  young  lady,  she  at  the  same  time  called  to  her 
powdered  footman,  and  ordered  him  to  wait  her  further 
commands — thus  detaining  him  in  a  situation  in  which 
he  could  not  avoid  hearing  every  word  that  should  be 
said.    . 

Henrietta,  on  perceiving  this,  hesitated,  looking  first  at 
Mrs.  Smith,  then 'at  the  servant,  while  for  a  moment 
shame  and  agitation  almost  choked  her  utterance ;  not, 
indeed,  that  she  felt  shame  from  a  consciousness  of  her 
own  situation,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  want  of  delicacy 
of  her  visiter.  She  soon,  howevpr,  recovered  herself,  be- 
ing supported  by  the  conviction  that  she  was  in  the  path 
of  duty,  and  that  she  was,  perhaps,  at  that  very  moment 
shielding  her  beloved  mother  from  the  insults  to  which 
she  herself  was  exposed ;  and  remarking  to  Mrs.  Smith 
that  their  present  situation  would  not  permit  her  to  enter 
into  such  an  explanation  as  the  intimacy  which  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  families  seemed  to  require,  she  ad- 
ded, that  she  was  truly  sorry  that  it  was  not  in  her  power 
to  ask  Mrs.  Smith  to  sit  down,  having  no  parlour  into 
which  she  could  invite  her. 

"  No  parlour !"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  looking  first  at  her 
footman,  and  then  at  Henrietta ;  "  why.  Miss  Vaughen, 
how  am  I  to  understand  this?  But  perhaps  you  are 
painting  and  papering  ?" 

"  No,  madam,"  said  Henrietta,  calmly  j  "  we  have  let 
our  parlour  to  Mrs.  Alice  Turner." 

"  To  Mrs.  Alice  Turner !"  repeated  Mrs.  Smith :  "  you 
amaze  me,  Miss  Vaughen !  But  you  have  surely  furnish- 
ed some  other  room  for  your  own  use  ?" 

"  No,  madam,  we  have  no  other  room  which  we  could 
possibly  devote  to  such  purpose ;  we  find  it  necessary  to 
live  in  our  kitchen :  and  as  I  could  not  think  of  asking 
you  to  enter  such  an  apartment,  I  am  altogether  obliged 
to  deprive  myself  of  your  co  npany," 
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Mrs.  Smith  appeared  as  if  she  had  some  difficulty  to 
restrain  a  laugh  while  Henrietta  spoke:  she,  however, 
made  no  remarlc  or  comment  on  her  speech ;  but,  turn 
ing  abruptly  round,  she  walked  coolly  out  of  the  house, 
stood  on  the  step  to  ask  her  servant  some  unimportant 
questions,  stepped  into  the  carriage,  ordered  the  door  to 
be  shut,  and  the  coachman  to  drive  on,  and  seemed 
scarcely  to  remember  (just  as  the  horses  were  set  in  mo- 
tion) to  say,  "  Good  morning.  Miss  Vaughen ;"  adding 
this  direction  to  the  footman,  who  stood  with  his  hat  off 
at  the  door,  "  Drive  to  Sir  Thomas's." 

The  carriage  had  left  the  court,  and  the  last  out-rider 
was  out  of  sight,  before  Henrietta  moved  from  the  spot 
where  her  visiter  had  left  her.  She  then  turned  in  haste, 
and  went  to  her  father's  study,  half  inclined  to  reproach 
him,  in  her  sweet  and  daughter-like  manner,  for  not  com- 
ing to  her  assistance,  when  she  now,  for  the  first  time, 
remembered  that  he  had  said,  while  at  breakfast,  that  he 
should  be  obhged  to  be  from  home  during  part  of  the 
morning.  A  glass  door,  which  her  father  had  made, 
leading  from  tlie  study  into  the  garden,  was  open.  Hen- 
rietta passed  through  it.  She  was  oppressed;  she  felt 
her  cheeks  glow,  and  her  heart  heavy.  She  heaved  two 
or  three  deep  sighs,  and  took  one  or  two  turns  along  an 
embowered  walk  shaded  by  filbert  bushes.  She  sighed 
again.  Her  limbs,  which  from  agitation  had  been  cold, 
began  to  be  warm ;  the  flush  left  her  cheeks :  she  sighed 
again  two  or  three  times;  and  then,  taking  out  her 
pocket-bible,  she  read  a  few  verses  as  she  slowly  paced 
up  and  down  the  shadowy  path ;  and  presently  she  had  so 
entirely  forgotten  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  powdered  footman, 
that,  when  called  in  to  dinner,  not  a  trace  of  care  re- 
mained on  her  placid  countenance;  and,  when  ques- 
tioned about  Mrs.  Smith's  visit,  she  did  not  convey  the 
slightest  idea  to  her  parents  of  any  thing  unpleasant  hav 
ing  occurred — a  precaution  by  which  she  not  only  spared 
her  mother  some  nervous  tremours,  but  supported  her 
parents'  dignity,  by  enabling  them,  when  next  they  met 
tliat  lady,  to  accost  her  with  their  accustomed  cordiality 
and  ease. 

And  here  let  us  pause,  to  recommend  sv  s>n^ii(>r  mode 
of  conduct  to  young  people  in  general  who  tor  ofteo 
L3 
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•-ontrary  to  the  example  of  the  lovely  Henrietta,  accustom 
themselves  to  excite  and  irritate  the  painful  feelings  of 
their  parents  on  occasions  of  slight  offence,  thereby  evi- 
dently disregarding  the  favour  of  Him  Avho  hath  said, 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  he  called 
the  children  of  God.  (Matt.  v.  9.) 

The  next  morning  opened  with  v^onted  serenity  on  the 
quiet  parsonage;  and  Henrietta  and  Emmeline,  having 
performed  their  daily  studies,  which  they  were  above  aU 
anxious  at  this  time  never  to  omit,  were  recreating  them- 
selves, about  noon,  with  making  a  tart  of  young  gooseber- 
ries, the  first  of  the  season. 

The  father  and  mother  had  walked  out  together,  and 
the  nurse  was  also  absent,  being  engaged  in  making  cer- 
tain marketings.  The  young  ladies  being  alone  in  the 
house,  had  locked  the  front  door,  and  had  begun  their 
operations  in  their  neat  kitchen,  themselves  being  also 
neatly  dressed,  and  exhibiting  no  other  symptom  of  their 
occupation  as  cooks  excepting  that  Emmeline  had  tied  a 
clean  coloured  apron  before  her.  As  their  minds  were 
easy,  and  their  spirits  cheerful,  they  talked  to  each  other 
while  thus  engaged ;  and  Henrietta,  whose  employment 
it  was  to  cut  off  the  stalks  of  the  gooseberries  with  her 
scissors,  was  laughing  at  Emmeline  for  plunging  hei 
hands  quite  up  to  the  wrists  in  the  paste,  remarking, 
that  a  more  elegant  way  would  have  been4ohave  per- 
formed the  whole  operation  through  the  intervention  of 
a  spoon. 

Emmeline  smiled  at  this  remark,  and  told  her  that  she 
was  a  mighty  adept  in  the  art  of  speaking  on  ordinary 
occurrences  in  an  elegant  phraseology. 

While  the  sisters  were  thus  innocently  gay,  Emmeline 
felt  something  tickle  the  back  of  her  neck,  and,  turning 
round  hastily,  she  saw  Sir  Thomas  behind  her,  who  had 
just  touched  her  with  a  sprig  of  sweet-brier  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  The  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear  had 
scarcely  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  arch  fiend,  than 
the  harmless  sweet-brier  had  on  the  lovely  Emmeline, 
who,  uttering  a  half  shriek,  reddened  from  her  forehead 
to  her  throat,  and,  looking  on  her  apron  and  her  weU- 
plastered  hands,  stood  like  one  detected  in  the  most 
atrocious  act. 
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Henrietta,  who  had  looked  behind  her  on  hearing  her 
sister's  exclamation,  immediately  arose  on  seeing  the 
baronet,  and  politely,  but  somewhat  coldly,  asked  him  if 
he  wished  to  see  her  father. 

"  No,  fair  lady,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  come  to  see  Mr. 
Vaughen,  because  I  know  that  he  is  from  home ;  I  met 
him  and  your  mother  but  a  minute  since  in  the  street :  I 
therefore  came  with  the  sole  view  of  paying  my  respects 
to  you  and  to  your  sister." 

"  And  pray,  Sir,"  asked  Henrietta,  "  how  did  you  ob- 
tain admittance?  The  front  door  is  locked." 

"  So  I  perceived,"  replied  the  gentleman ;  but  happily, 
I  knew  of  the  glass  door  of  the  little  study,  and  found  it 
open." 

Henrietta  was  silent,  being  really  at  a  loss  how  next  to 
act,  and  not  wishing  to  make  too  serious  a  matter  of  what 
she  considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  frolic,  though  not 
a  justifiable  one. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  yoimg  gentleman  had  turned 
again  to  his  favourite  Emmeline,  and  was  complimenting 
her  on  her  extraordinary  bloom,  remarking,  that  the  na- 
tural dehcacy  of  her  hands  wanted  not  the  aid  of  art  to 
add  to  their  whiteness. 

Emmehne  looked  at  her  hands,  her  unfortunate  coloured 
apron,  and  the  various  bright  tin  and  brazen  implements 
arranged  along  the  waUs  of  the  apartment,  and  Avas  on  the 
very  point  of  bursting  into  tears,  when  her  sister,  dreading 
what  might  be  the  end  of  aU  this,  gave  her  an  opportu- 
nity of  retreating,  by  hinting  to  her  that  she  would  do 
well  to  go  and  wash  her  hands. 

The  young  lady  instantly  hastened  to  the  door  which 
opened  into  the  hall,  but  was  prevented  from  reaching  it 
by  Sir  Thomas,  who,  springing  towards  it  before  her,  set 
his  back  against  it,  and  laughingly  said  that  she  should 
not  so  escape.  Emmeline,  again  agitated  and  confused, 
stood  still ;  and  the  baronet,  who  was  dressed  in  black, 
(being,  in  mourning  for  his  father,)  braved  her  to  take  re- 
venge, which  he  said  was  now  in  her  power,  as  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  place  her  dehcate  hands  on  his  coat. 

Exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  there  was  an- 
other door,  and  Emmeline,  being  directed  by  her  sister's 
eye  to  this  means  of  escape,  turned  round  with  a  quick 
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ness  which  the  baronet  did  not  foresee,  and  immediately 
took  flight,  pulling  the  door  after  her  with  a  violence 
which,  though  caused  by  haste,  the  young  gentleman 
failed  not  to  attribute  to  displeasure. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Henrietta  walked  calmly 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and,  sitting  down  at  a  table 
which  stood  in  the  bow  window,  took  up  her  needle,  and 
began  to  work. 

In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Thomas,  being  startled  by  the 
slamming  of  the  door  in  his  face,  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders, and,  looking  towards  Henrietta,  he  said,  "  Upon  my 
honour,  Miss  Vaughen,  you  have  a  dignity  of  air  and  of 
manner  which  is  totally  independent  of  circumstances." 

"  That  is  not  dignity,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Henrietta, 
calmly,  but  sweetly,  "  which  depends  on  externals ;  and 
therefore  it  is  perhaps  necessary  for  persons  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  outward  circumstances  of  pomp,  before  we 
can  decide  upon  the  real  nobility  of  their  minds." 

Sir  Thomas  (coxcomb  as  he  was)  seemed  awed  by  her 
manner,  and  by  this  remark.  He  followed  her  to  the 
table,  and,  sitting  down  not  very  far  from  her,  ho  took 
up  her  scissors,  and  began  cutting  a  piece  of  thread  to 
atoH!:'.  w'  iln  lie  stammered  out  a  kind  of  apology  for  his 
behaviour,  saying,  "  Now  I  see,  Miss  Vaughen,  that  you 
are  offended,  and  that  I  have  vexed  your  lovely  sister ; 
and,  upon  my  honour,  I  do  declare  I  never  intended  it — I 
assure  you  I  did  not,  not  in  the  least,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  my  thoughts :  for,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
I  respect  your  father ;  and  as  to  your  mother  and  your- 
selves, I  don't  know  any  ladies  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
of  whom  I  think  better." 

Henrietta  mildly  replied,  "  I  have  always  believed  you, 
Sir  Thomas,  to  be  a  sincere  friend  of  my  parents ;  I  there- 
fore cannot  suppose  that  you  meant  to  offend  us,  or  to 
make  us  feel  the  slight  inconveniences  of  our  present  situ- 
ation more  than  is  necessary.  I  know  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  my  father  to  explain  to  you,  as  to  a  friend,  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  him  to  retrench  his  man- 
ner of  living,  which  he  rather  chose  to  do  than  to  be  a 
burden  on  his  friends.  We  hope,  indeed,  that  it  may 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  observe  this  rigid  economy  for 
many  years ;  but,  be  the  time  short  or  long,  I  foel  my 
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self  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  measure,  and  only  i  egret 
it  on  account  of  my  parents,  who  can  no  longer  associate 
with  those  persons  to  whose  society  they  have  been  ac- 
customed." 

Sir  Thomas  stammered  out  that  he  already  knew  and 
applauded  Mr.  Vaughen's  motives  of  conduct. 

Henrietta,  in  reply,  remarked,  that  she  felt  assured  that 
no  one  could  respect  her  father  the  less  for  his  cheerful 
submission  to  the  divine  will ;  and  she  added,  that  she 
had  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  his  own  peace  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  plans  which  he  had  adopted. 

The  baronet  muttered  something  about  great  sacrifices 
and  strength  of  mind,  &c.  &c.  and  added,  that  he  believed 
there  were  few  men  of  Mr.  Vaughen's  family  and  rank 
who  could  have  brought  their  minds  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice. 

Henrietta  could  have  said  that  she  did  not  see  any 
thing  so  remarkable  in  the  sacrifice ;  for  it  appeared  to 
her  pious  and  simple  mind  that  it  was  incomparably  pre- 
ferable to  live  in  a  clean  and  cheerful  kitchen  for  a  few 
years,  than  to  be  constantly  under  the  axes  and  harrows 
ol  perplexing  cares.  She  had,  however,  discernmen 
enough  to  perceive  that  Sir  Thomas  could  not  understand 
any  sentiment  of  this  kind ;  and  she  therefore  dropped 
the  subject,  and  entered  upon  others  of  a  more  common 
place  character,  with  which  conversation  Sir  Thomas 
seemed  to  be  so  well  pleased,  that  he  lingered  till  hei 
parents'  return. 

Thus  did  this  amiable  young  lady,  by  her  forbearance 
and  address,  a  second  time  disarm  the  malice  of  the 
world,  and  sustain  that  dignity  which  a  more  petidanl 
conduct  Avould  have  infallibly  overthrown. 

As  soon  as  Henrietta  could  make  her  escape,  she  flew 
to  her  beloved  Emmeline,  whom  she  found  weeping  vio- 
lently in  her  own  room.  She  sat  down  by  her,  kissed 
her,  and  said,  "  My  beloved  sister,  why  do  you  weep  ? 
why  do  you  thus  afllict  yourself?  Had  you  been  found 
doing  any  thing  that  was  either  disgraceful  in  itself,  or 
decidedly  out  of  your  line  of  duty,  there  would  have  been 
some  reason  for  tears ;  or  had  you  been  surprised  in  a 
slovenly  dress,  when  engaged  in  the  way  of  duty,  there 
would  have  been  a  more  just  occasion  for  shame :  but,  as 
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neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  the  case,  wherefore  is 
there  any  reason  either  for  bhishes  or  tears  ?" 

"  But  I  know,"  said  Emmeline,  sobbing,  "  I  know,  by 
Sir  Thomas's  manner,  that  he  despised  me,  when  he 
saw  me  with  a  coloured  apron  on,  and  my  hands  aU  co- 
vered witli  flour.  Did  you  not  remark  his  altered  and 
forward  manner  ?  Did  we  ever  experience  such  familiar 
treatment  from  him  when  we  received  him  in  our  par- 
lour and  appeared  like  ladies  ?" 

"  I  did  observe  his  manner,"  said  Henrietta,  "  and  I 
disapproved  of  it.  But  why  should  you  blush  for  the 
want  of  courtesy  and  delicacy  ?" 

"  I  expected  that  it  would  be  so,"  said  Emmeline.  "  I 
dreaded  his  coming." 

"  Then  you  entertained  a  much  worse  opinion  of  Sir 
Thomas  than  I  did,  Emmeline ;  and  I  therefore  wonder 
that  this  affair  should  have  affected  you,  who  have  met 
only  with  what  you  foresaw,  more  than  it  did  me,  who 
have  seen  a  fault  in  a  neighbour  which  I  did  not  expect 
to  find." 

"  But  I  thought,"  said  Emmeline,  "  I  thought — I  fan- 
cied— 1  had  some  idea,  that — that — he  had  some  regard 
for  me." 

"  Regard  for  you,  Emmeline !"  said  Henrietta :  "  then 
it  is  perhaps  happy  that  you  are  so  soon  undeceived." 

"  O,"  said  Emmeline,  "  I  did  not  mean  that  1  supposed 
that  he  really  liked  me :  you  know  what  I  mean — only 
that  he  respected  me.    I  did  suppose  he  respected  me." 

"  If  respect  is  all  that  you  expected  from  him,"  said 
Henrietta,  "you  will  have  it  still,  my  Emmeline:  no 
man  will  or  can  despise  the  dutiful  daughter  who  submits 
cheerfully  to  her  father's  will." 

Emmeline  sighed.  She  had  indulged  other  views  in 
reference  to  Sir  Thomas  which  she  had  hardly  acknow- 
ledged to  herself;  and  they  were  now,  as  she  thought, 
destroyed  by  the  hard  necessity  to  which  she  found  her- 
self reduced,  of  living  in  a  kitchen.  She  was  conse- 
quently, very  unhappy :  and  thus  we  are  always  pun- 
ished, whenever  we  allow  our  wishes  to  outrun  our  cir- 
cumstances, and  permit  our  desires  to  exceed  the  will  of 
the  Almighty. 

Henrietta  saw,  by  her  sister's  extreme  grief,  that  more 
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was  passing  in  her  mind  than  she  had  at  first  been  aware 
of.  She  therefore  spoke  no  more  of  Sir  Thomas ;  but 
animadverted,  in  general  terms,  on  the  duty  of  submit- 
ting to  the  divine  will,  and  on  the  peace  which  instantly 
follows,  when  the  mind  is  brought,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  that  state  of  contentment  which 
never  desires  any  thing  beyond  that  which  the  Lord  be- 
stows, be  it  much  or  be  it  little.  She  then  adverted  to  a 
late  discourse  of  her  father's  upon  the  tenth  command- 
ment, where  he  showed  the  spiritual  nature  of  that  com- 
mandment, pointing  out  its  reference  to  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  the  prohibition  under  which 
it  lays  the  imagination  from  ever  wandering  after  earthly 
goods  which  are  not  lawful  objects  of  our  desires. 
Much  more  she  added  on  this  subject,  and  that  with  so 
much  sweetness  and  gentleness,  that  her  sister  insensi- 
bly became  soothed,  and  assured  her  that  she  would  en- 
deavour to  appear  before  her  parents  at  dinner  with  her 
accustomed  cheerfulness. 

Emmeline  accordingly  arose,  and,  having  bathed  her 
eyes,  went  out  into  her  garden  to  attend  her  flowers 
and  bees,  in  Avhich  interesting  occupation  she  soon  lost 
all  recollection  of  Sir  Thomas,  or  only  thought  with 
gratitude  of  the  circumstances  by  which  her  eyes  had 
been  so  soon  opened  to  his  real  intentions  respecting  her. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Mrs.  Vaughen,  being  ill, 
staid  at  home  with  her  daughter  Emmeline,  and  Hen- 
rietta accompanied  her  father  to  church.  The  morning 
was  fine  ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  days  in  spring  when 
frequent  showers  drive  the  traveller  to  take  shelter  under 
some  friendly  tree,  and  when  the  sun  is  seen  shining  in 
all  his  glory  on  one  side  of  a  hill  while  the  rain  is  beat- 
ing on  another. 

In  consequence  of  these  fluctuations  of  the  weather, 
the  congregation  was  detained  in  the  church-porch  for 
some  time  after  divine  service,  and  Henrietta  was  dur- 
ing a  considerable  time  standing  near  the  Dowager  Lady 
Freeman,  the  mother  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  Mrs.  Smith. 
These  ladies  were  busily  engaged  in  conversation  with 
each  other  on  the  subject  of  a  grand  dinner  which  was 
to  be  given  the  following  day  at  Stanbrook  Court,  and 
Henrietta  supposed  that  she  was  not  observed  by  them 
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She  accordingly  stood  quite  still,  till,  perceiving  that  the 
eyes  of  both  ladies  were  directed  towards  her,  she  court 
seyed,  and  was  going  to  speak,  when  they  both  nodded 
carelessly,  as  to  an  inferior,  and  then,  turning  away  from 
her,  they  proceeded  with  their  conversation. 

Henrietta  coloured,  but,  instantly  recovering  herself, 
stood  composedly  till  Lady  Freeman's  carriage  drew  up 
to  the  porch,  and  the  two  ladies  departed  together.  Hen- 
rietta then,  by  their  removal,  foimd  herself  standing  next 
to  a  widow,  who,  with  her  only  son,  had  just  taken  a 
farm  in  the  parish,  and  whom  she  had  never  seen  tUl  that 
day,  as  this  was  the  stranger's  first  appearance  at  church. 

This  widow  was  still  in  weeds  ;  and  the  sorrowful,  yet 
pious  resignation  of  her  countenance  instantly  attracted 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  Miss  Vaughen.  She  was 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  a  fine  young  man,  of  an 
amiable  aspect,  who  was  also  in  deep  mourning. 

As  Henrietta  had  never  been  introduced  to  these  per- 
sons, she  knew  that  it  wovild  have  been  improper  to 
speak  first,  and  therefore  she  remained  silent,  tiU  her  fa- 
ther, coming  out  of  the  interior  part  of  the  church,  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged  by  a  christening, 
addressed  the  widow  and  her  son  with  his  usual  ease 
and  courtesy,  and  introduced  his  daughter  to  the  mother. 

A  friendly  conversation  was  immediately  commenced 
between  Mr.  Vaughen  and  this  lady,  whose  name  was 
Etherington ;  and,  as  the  rain  still  continued,  there  was 
opportunity  for  them  to  discourse  on  various  subjects. — 
Mr.  Vaughen  asked  the  widow  how  she  liked  her  farm, 
and  expatiated  on  the  beauty  of  its  situation  amid  woods 
and  waterfalls. 

Her  answer  was  full  of  piety,  and  expressed  her  desire 
to  be  willingly  content  in  whatever  situation  it  might 
please  the  Lord  to  appoint  her  lot.  She  then  spoke  of 
religion  as  her  chief  deUght,  and  added,  that  the  Almighty 
had  been  especially  merciful  to  her  in  sparing  her  son  to 
to  be  the  prop  and  comfort  of  her  age. 

Mr.  Vaughen,  on  hearing  this,  turned  to  the  young 
man,  offered  him  his  friendship,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  had  time  for  reading:  "and  if  so,"  added  he,  "any 
book  in  my  possession  is  at  your  service." 

By  this  time  tlie  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  party  began 
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lo  walk  homewards.  The  proposed  Sunday-school  then 
became  the  topic  of  discourse,  and  Mr.  Etherington  offer- 
ed his  sen'ices  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  the  boys. 
The  old  lady  and  her  son  Avalked  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
parsonage  with  Mr.  Vaughen  and  his  daughter,  but 
would  not  go  in,  although  they  promised  to  call  soon  and 
pay  their  compliments  to  the  rector's  lady ;  which  pro- 
mise they  fulfilled  the  next  evening,  when  they  drank 
tea  at  the  parsonage,  giving  much  pleasure  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vaughen  by  their  unaffected  and  pious  deportment : 
and  so  well  pleased  was  the  rector  with  the  young  man, 
that  he  entered  into  discourse  with  him  on  several  inter- 
esting and  important  subjects,  and  recommended  to  him 
to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  a  certain  regular  course  of 
reading  which  he  pointed  out  to  him,  at  the  same  time 
also  offering  to  lend  him  the  necessary  books ;  and  taking 
care  to  convince  him  how  compatible  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  is  with  the  mode  of  life  in  Avhich  he  was  en- 
gaged, particularly  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  who 
are  not  induced,  from  an  inordinate  desire  of  worldly 
riches,  to  undertake  more  than  they  can  manage  con- 
sistently with  peace  of  mind  and  necessary  leisure.  Mr. 
Vaughen  also  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
expatiate  on  a  subject  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much 
thought,  namely,  the  extensively  fatal  effects  of  covetous- 
ness,  and  the  various  forms  which  it  assumes,  together 
with  its  frequently  ruinous  consequence  in  filling  the 
mind  with  distracting  cares,  and  alienating  the  attention 
from  the  concerns  of  the  soul.  He  also  quoted  several 
texts  from  Scripture  that  bore  upon  his  purpose,  namely 
—Let  your  conversation  be  without  covetousness ;  and 
be  content  with  such  thing's  as  ye  have :  for  he  hath  said, 
I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee:  (Heb.  xiii.  5.) 
and  he  remarked,  that  covetousness  not  only  consisted, 
as  many  suppose,  in  amassing  earthly  possessions,  but  in 
our  even  desiring  that  which  the  Lord  either  entirely 
withholds  from  us,  or  renders  unattainable  by  us  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  better  things.  He,  moreover,  observed, 
that  agriculture  was  generally  considered  a  simple  and 
innocent  employment;  but  he  gave  it  as  tlie  result  of  his 
observation,  that  since  man,  through  ambition,  had  joined 
house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  it  had  become  an  em- 
IH.  M 
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ployment  as  adverse  to  spiritual  welfare  as  any  upon 
earth :  and,  therefore,  he  expressed  his  hope,  that  his 
young  friend,  who  professed  himself  to  be  a  follower  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  who  on  earth  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  would  be  content  with  moderate 
gains  and  a  simple  mode  of  living,  and  Avould  desire  no 
more  of  the  goods  of  this  world  than  might  be  placed 
within  his  reach  lawfully  and  honestly  by  his  heavenly 
Father. 

The  young  man  seemed  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
conversation  of  the  good  minister,  which  perhaps  had  not 
the  less  effect  from  the  admiration  with  which  he  had  ob- 
served the  modest  and  elegant  daughters  of  his  pastor. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  make  this  observation,  which 
may  be  useful  to  my  readers,  although  somewhat  foreign 
from  the  immediate  purport  of  the  story, — that  whereas 
the  influence  of  unholy  females  has  not  unfrequently  the 
most  destructive  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  young  men 
with  Avhom  they  associate;  the  example,  on  the  contrary, 
of  modest,  holy,  and  lovely  young  women  is  found  to 
possess  a  peciUiar  power  in  exalting,  refining,  and  we 
may  say,  ennobling,  such  young  men  as  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  them,  and  the  sense  and  taste  to  ap- 
preciate their  merits. 

But  we  now  leave  these  more  humble  scenes,  in  order 
to  give  some  account  of  what  passed  the  same  day  at 
Stanbrook  Court,  where  Lady  Freeman,  her  son,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  many  others  of  the  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, v/ere  assembled  to  drink  the  Squire's  health  on 
account  of  his  birth-day:  and,  as  the  Squire  had  lately  re- 
ceived a  present  of  a  rich  service  of  Worcester  china,  and 
had  also  been  persuaded  by  his  sisters  to  purchase  a  new 
and  very  handsome  epergne,  the  two  spinsters  were  in 
remarkably  high  spirits  on  the  occasion,  and  displaj'-ed 
their  exultation  by  a  good  deal  of  hauteur  of  manner, 
and  occasional  contemptuous  expressions  levelled  against 
their  neighbours. 

It  was  evident  to  all  those  of  the  party  who  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen's  residence, 
that  the  story  of  that  gentleman's  plans  of  economy  had 
not  yet  reached  the  other  side  of  the  country;  and 
though  some  of  the  compa.iy  would  have  rejoiced  in  the 
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opportunity  of  humbling,  by  the  relation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  the  family  at  whose  cost  they  were 
entertained ;  yet  most  of  the  party  had  sufficient  polite- 
ness, or  we  should  rather  say  self-love,  to  wish  that  the 
disagreeable  tale  might  come  through  the  medium  of 
another. 

There  was,  however,  one  person  present  whose  feelings 
were  an  exception  to  this  general  sentiment  by  which  the 
rest  were  pervaded,  namely,  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  very 
glad  that  the  tale  had  not  yet  reached  Stanbrook  Court, 
and  that  none  of  the  present  company  chose  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  informer,  because  she  coveted  it 
for  herself,  and  was  waiting  only  until  she  might  be  able 
to  do  it  with  most  effect. 

This  lady  had  long  dishked  the  Vaughen  family,  be- 
cause they  possessed,  that  in  which  she  was  deficient, 
namely,  a  respectable  pedigree,  and  she  particularly  hated 
the  two  single  sisters  of  the  Squire,  because  they  had  once 
or  twice  contrived  to  utter  in  her  presence  certain  sly 
inuendoes  upon  this  tender  point.  Mrs.  Smith  had  heard 
of  the  new  epergne ;  for  she  was  one  of  those  ladies  who 
condescend  to  receive  their  information  from  the  lowest 
source,  and,  consequently  this  important  circumstance, 
which  was  intended  to  have  occasioned  a  surprise  to  the 
company,  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  this  lady,  and  she 
had  maliciously  resolved  to  wait  the  moment  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  piece  of  splendour,  to  open  her  tale  so 
abundant  in  considerations  deeply  humbling  to  a  Avorld- 
ly  mind. 

Accordingly,  when  the  servants  had  successfully  fixed 
the  sparkling  pyramid  upon  the  table,  she  turned  to  Miss 
Vaughen,  near  whom  she  sat,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  said  how  afflicted  she  was  to  hear  of  Mr.  Henry 
Vaughen's  heavy  loss. 

.  On  this,  the  attention  of  every  individual  of  the  family 
present  was  instantly  excited ;  and  the  Squire  and  his  sis- 
ters exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "What  loss? — we  have 
heard  of  none." 

"  A  heavy  loss  of  property,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  proceed- 
ing undauntedly  to  feed  herself  with  custard-pudding: 
''  poor  Mr.  Vaughen  has  lately  had  a  severe  loss." 

"  A  severe  loss  of  property!"  said  the  Squire,  recover 
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ingfrom  his  alarm,  "I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse,  for,"  added 
he,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  his  usual  coarse  manner, 
"if  Harry  Vaughen  were  to  lose  all  he  had,  the  evil  might 
soon  be  repaired ;  eh,  Sir  Thomas,  is  it  not  so?" 

Sir  Thomas  laughed,  and  hinted  that  Mr.  Vaughen'a 
treasures  consisted  of  his  lovely  daughters;  a  remark 
which  offended  the  younger  ladies  of  the  family  as  greatly 
as  the  Squire's  did  the  elder. 

"  Brother,"  said  Miss  Vaughen,  "  how  strangely  and  in 
consistently  you  talk!  You  know  our  brother  has  a  very 
pretty  property,  besides  the  income  of  the  rectory.  Mrs. 
Henry  Vaughen  was,  you  well  know,  a  woman  of  hand- 
some fortune.  But  this  loss,  Mrs.  Smith,  what  is  it?  how 
did  it  happen?  and  when?"  The  old  lady  then  lookea 
at  her  sister,  and  said,  "  Is  it  not  strange,  very  strange, 
Penelope,  that  we  should  never  have  heard  any  thing 
of  it?" 

"  But  perhaps  Mrs.  Smith  can  give  us  some  informa- 
tion ?"  said  Miss  Penelope,  "  From  what  quarter  did  the 
blow  come  ?" 

Mrs.  Smith  replied,  that  she  did  not  know  the  particu- 
lars, nor  any  thing  further  on  the  subject,  than  that  Mr. 
Vaughen  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  a  servant,  let  his 
best  apartments,  and  reside  with  his  family  in  the  kitchen. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was  by  no  means 
softened  by  Mrs.  Smith's  manner  of  relating  it,  the  elder 
ladies  blushed  and  bridled;  the  younger  ones  tried  to 
laugh;  and  the  Squire,  hallooing  as  if  after  his  fox-hounds 
cried  out,  with  an  oath,  "  Nothing  more  than  a  whim  of 
Harry  Vaughen's,  depend  upon  it,  Mrs.  Smith ;  though, 
by  the  by,  it  is  a  whim  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
really  indulge." 

This  remark  of  the  Squire's,  and  his  apparent  and  in- 
deed real  unconcern  on  the  occasion,  did  more  to  disarm 
the  malice  of  Mrs.  Smith  than  the  most  elaborate  discus- 
sion could  have  done ;  and,  as  he  continued  to  turn  off 
the  whole  matter  with  a  laugh  and  a  hoot,  that  lady  would 
have  considered  herself  entirely  foiled,  had  not  she  per- 
ceived in  the  flushed  cheeks  and  restless  glances  of  the 
two  elderly  ladies  the  symptoms  of  wounded  pride  and 
smothered  mortification. 

When,  after  tea  and  cards,  the  guests  had  taken  theii 
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.eave  of  Stanbrook  Court,  a  violent  family  scene  took 
place  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  smothered  displeasure 
of  the  ladies  broke  forth  with  more  violence  from  their 
long  restraint;  neither  was  the  anger  confined  to  the 
aunts ;  the  nieces  were  equally  offended ;  for  Sir  Thomas, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  mischief,  had  described  to  them  the 
kitchen  scene,  and  all  the  particidars  relative  to  the  goose- 
berry tart,  not  failing,  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy of  their  cousins,  by  asserting,  what  he  really 
thought,  that  the  elegance  of  these  young  ladies  was  such, 
as  to  enable  them  to  rise  above  every  circumstance,  even 
those  unpropitious  ones  of  coloured  aprons  and  hands 
covered  with  meal. 

But  this  story  of  the  kitchen  scene,  as  told  by  Sir 
Thomas,  and  repeated  by  the  daughters  of  the  Squire,  as- 
sumed an  entirely  different  aspect,  and  tended  not  a  little 
to  inflame  the  anger  of  the  aunts. 

"What  an  unaccountable  and  degrading  whim  is  this 
of  my  brother's !"  said  the  elder  Mrs.  Vaughen. 

"In  a  man  of  his  family  too!"  said  Mrs.  Penelope. 
"  Brother,  you  must  go  over  to-morrow,  and  expostulate 
with  him,  and  persuade  him  to  give  vip  this  strange 
fancy." 

"And  unkennel  him  from  his  kitchen,"  said  the  Squire, 
"and  his  lodger  from  the  parlour.  Is  that  what  you  would 
have  me  do?" 

"  What  extraordinary  language  you  always  use,  bro- 
ther," said  Mrs.  Dorothy  Vaughen,  "so  extremely  inele- 
gant: now,  in  that  respect,  I  cannot  blame  Henry,  his 
language  is  alwaj'^s  elegant;  and  for  such  a  man  to  live  in 
a  kitchen!" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sister,  that  my  manners  would 
be  more  suitable  for  the  kitchen,  than  my  brother's? 
Well,  perhaps  it  may  be  so;  but  on  that  very  account  I 
ought  to  keep  clear  of  such  situations,  lest  it  should  be 
said  of  me,  that  I  was  got  into  my  right  place  at  last." 

"  It  is  very  surprising,"  said  Miss  Penelope,  "  that  you 
can  never  be  serious,  brother,  no  not  even  when  the 
family  honour  is  at  stake." 

"I  am  serious,"' said  the  Squire,  " for +o  tell  yo^i  the 
truth,  I  am  very  angry  with  Henry,  though  I  put  a  hrit«s 
face  on  his  folly  before  company  than  you  did:  t\\^  J  tr!^ 
M2 
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you,  I  am  angry;  and,  if  I  live  as  long,  I'll  let  my  brother 
know  as  much,  before  this  time  to-morrow."  So  saying, 
he  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment,  and  the  family  com- 
mittee adjourned  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  Squire,  booted  and  spurred,  and 
accompanied  by  his  servant,  rode  to  his  brother's  house, 
and  arrived  about  noon.  Mr.  Vaughen  was  in  his  study, 
and  Mrs.  Vaughen  and  her  daughters  were  seated  at  their 
respective  employments  before  the  open  window,  when 
the  Squire  galloped  up  as  if  riding  for  his  life,  and  having 
knocked  violently  at  the  house  door,  which  was,  how- 
ever, open,  walked  into  the  hall,  calling  aloud  to  his  ser- 
vant to  take  the  horses  to  the  Lion,  and  stay  there  him- 
self; adding,  "  There  is  no  place  in  this  house  for  you, 
John,  unless  you  mean  to  sit  down  to  table  with  your 
master." 

The  servant,  bowing,  but  grinning  at  the  joke,  led 
away  the  horses,  while  the  Squire  being  left  in  the  hall, 
began  to  halloo  and  shout  as  if  he  had  been  lost  in  a 
wood. 

Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  did  not  leave  him  long  to  call 
about  him,  but. having  finished  a  sentence  that  he  was 
writing,  came  out,  and  expressing  his  pleasure  in  seeing 
him,  invited  him  to  come  in. 

Although  Mr.  Vaughen  pointed  to  his  study  door,  the 
Squire  stood,  looking  round  him,  as  if  utterly  bewildered 
and  at  length  said,  "  Where  am  I  to  go  ?  They  tell  me 
you  have  no  place  fit  to  ask  a  gentleman  into !" 

"My  study,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  smiling: 
"you  have  been  in  it  before  now,  times  out  of  number;  it 
stands  precisely  where  it  did." 

Mr.  Vaughen  had  repeated  this  invitation  more  than 
once  before  the  Squire  recollected  himself,  or  seemed  to 
be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  whither  next  to  direct  his 
steps;  he  then  strode  forward,  with  his  hat  on,  into  the 
study,  where,  coming  to  a  stand,  he  burst  forth  like  an 
old  hound,  who  had  just  recovered  scent  which  had  been 
lost  by  all  the  rest  of  the  pack.  "  Harry  Vaughen,  I  say, 
here  am  I,  and  I  suppose  you  have  already  some  shrewd 
notion  of  the  business  I  have  come  about." 

Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  smiled,  and  pointed  to  a  chair  ; 
hut  the  Squire,  striking  the  table  with  his  horsewhip,  pro- 
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ceeded  to  this  effect :  "  If  I  ever  sit  down  in  this  house 
again — "  and  there  he  stopped,  for  he  did  not  dare  to 
swear  before  his  brother,  and  he  could  get  no  further,  till 
the  oaths  Avhich  were  upon  his  tongue,  were,  in  some 
sort,  evaporated,  if  not  in  articulate  words,  in  bluster  and 
grimace — "  If  I  ever  sit  down  in  this  house  again,  my 
name  is  not  Vaughen,  and  I  am  not  the  head  of  an  old 
and  respectable  family ;  and  now  it 's  all  out,  Harry,  and 
you  may  make  the  best  of  it." 

"Weil,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  smiling  again, 
"  and  you  are  come  all  the  way  from  Stanbrook  Court  to 
tell  me  as  much.  And  may  I  not  add,  that  I  am  glad  of 
almost  any  occasion  which  brings  a  brother  under  my 
roof?" 

"  A  brother !"  repeated  the  Squire,  trying  to  retain  his 
anger,  which  was  evaporating  faster  than  he  wished,  "  I 
never  had  a  greater  mind  in  my  life  to  renounce  you  than 
I  now  have.  Wliy,  Harry  Vaughen,  you  have  set  the 
whole  country  ringing  with  your  fooleries !  Why,  they 
teU  me,  man,  that  you  have  let  your  parlour  to  some  old 
maid,  and  are  actually  living  in  your  kitchen." 

"All  of  which  is  perfectly  true,"  said  Mr.  Henry 
Vaughen,  "and  I  am  ready  to  explain  my  motives  to  you 
for  doing  as  I  have  done,  without  further  preface:"  at  the 
same  time  he  pushed  the  chair  somewhat  nearer  to  his 
brother,  who,  by  this  time,  had  thrown  off  his  hat,  and 
laid  down  his  whip,  and  the  next  instant  dropped  into 
the  very  chair  which  he  had  just  before  so  vehemently 
renounced. 

Quiet  being  thus,  in  some  degree,  restored,  Mr.  Henry 
Vaughen  began  to  state  to  his  brother  the  motives  of  his 
conduct;  adding,  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  whicli  had  induced  him  to  enter  upon  such 
measures,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  judge  of  their 
propriety. 

The  Squire  was  silent,  and  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  then 
proceeded  to  give  the  proposed  statement,  taking  it  as  a 
good  sign,  that  his  brother  never  interrupted  him  till  he 
liad  said  all  he  wished ;  which  he  knew  would  have  its 
due  weight  with  him,  as  he  told  him  that  he  had  but  one 
alternative,  either  to  retrench  his  expenses,  or  to  apply  for 
money  to  his  friends. 
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In  reply  to  which,  the  Squire  said,  "  Wei,  well,  bro- 
ther, if  you  can  make  yoiu-self  comfortable,  we,  to  be 
sure,  have  no  right  to  complain.  I  see  now  your  motives ; 
they  are  very  honourable,  there  is  no  selfishness  in  them, 
they  are  gentlemanlike  ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  world 
will  like  you  all  the  better  by  and  by  for  your  independ- 
ence. But  in  the  mean  time,  brother,  should  you  stand 
in  need  of  a  few  pounds,  apply  to  me.  Now  mind  you  do, 
brother :  helping  a  friend  like  you,  who  will  exert  him- 
self, is  not  like  supporting  an  idle  family  who  don't  care 
how  much  they  receive  from  others." 

"  Dear  brother,"  said  Henry  Vaughen,  "  your  friendly 
offer  is  highly  gratifying ;  because  it  proves  to  me,  that 
I  have  not  lost  my  brother.  But  you  will  scarcely  believe 
me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  am  now  a  richer  man  than  I 
have  been  since  I  was  married :  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year  was  all  I  wanted,  and  by  my  recent  arrangements  I 
shall,  at  least,  be  the  better  by  one  hundred  and  thirty ; 
thirty,  therefore,  will  now  remain  in  case  of  accident,  and 
for  charity." 

The  anger  of  the  Squire  was  now  so  far  evaporated, 
that  he  consented  to  dine  with  his  brother,  although  that 
dinner  must  be  eaten  in  the  kitchen  :  and  Mr.  Vaughen 
now  secretly  rejoiced  in  those  habits  of  neatness  and 
order  on  which  he  had  alv/ays  insisted,  and  by  which  his 
kitchen  was  rendered  as  comfortable  a  habitation  as  a 
Christian  need  desire. 

The  Squire  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  reception 
he  received  from  his  sister  and  her  daughters ;  and  he 
declared  that  the  mutton  chops,  which  had  not  been 
cooled  by  their  passage  from  remote  offices,  were  the  best 
he  had  ever  tasted  in  his  life,  He  also  commended  his 
sister  for  her  cheerful  acquiescence  in  her  husband's 
measures  and  his  nieces  for  their  neatness  and  elegance 
of  deportment ;  which,  he  said,  \vas  the  more  admirable, 
because  they  Avere  sometimes  obliged  to  stoop  to  menial 
employments. 

Mr.  Vaughen  availed  himself  of  his  brother's  good  hu- 
mour to  press  upon  him  the  important  concerns  of  his 
soul ;  and  failed  not  to  point  out  the  comfort  and  support 
that  he,  his  wife,  and  children,  had  derived  from  religion 
under  their  late  trials. 
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The  Squire  listened,  but  his  brother  feared  that  convic- 
tion had  not  as  yet  reached  his  heart ;  he,  however,  re- 
tained his  good-humour  during  the  whole  of  the  evening; 
and  when  he  returned  home  to  his  family,  he  increased 
their  irritation  not  a  httle,  by  endeavouring  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  his  brother. 

In  return,  however,  for  their  reproaches,  (for  they  did 
indeed  reproach  him,  and  that  with  considerable  bitter- 
ness for  so  suddenly  acquiescing  in  his  brother's  views,) 
he  told  them  his  opinion,  which  was  this,  that  his  sister 
and  her  daughters,  in  their  kitchen,  managed  every 
thing  with  so  much  quietness,  order,  and  ease,  that  in  the 
comparison,  they  might  put  many  a  fine  lady  to  shame 
in  her  drawing-room. 

As  it  was  now  found  totally  useless  to  attempt  to  en 
gage  the  Squire  against  his  brother,  it  was,  therefore,  de- 
termined that  the  ladies  of  the  family  should  go  over  in  a 
body,  the  next  day,  to  3Ir.  Henry  Vaughen's  house^  in 
order  to  try  what  they  could  do  to  induce  him  to  aban- 
don his  present  proceedings. 

Agreeably  with  this  plan,  the  coach  was  ordered  to  be 
in  readiness  at  a  suitable  hour  the  next  day,  and  the  in- 
dignant females  all  set  off,  armed  with  every  argument 
which  pride  and  prejudice  could  suggest,  against  the 
simple  principles  and  straight-forward  maxims  of  the 
poor  rector. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  when  the  coach  arrived, 
that  no  one  was  at  home  but  Mrs.  Vaughen  and  the 
nurse :  the  former  was  seated  at  work,  in  her  usual  situa- 
tion, the  pleasant  bow-window,  against  which  nothing 
could  be  said,  but  that  it  belonged  to  a  kitchen;  and 
though  that  kitchen  was  large,  airy,  and  extremely  neat, 
yet  still  it  was  a  kitchen;  and,  in  consequence,  the  small- 
est smoky  parlour  in  existence  woidd  be  preferred  by  any 
person  whatever  who  had  the  least  pretensions  to  taste. 

Poor  Mrs.  Vaughen  was  sensible  of  the  comforts  of  her 
kitchen,  and  often  very  grateful  for  them ;  at  times,  even 
going  so  far,  as  to  profess  that  she  should  never  desire  a 
more  comfortable  apartment;  notwithstanding  which, 
she  grew  pale  and  red  by  turns  as  she  saw  the  carriage 
approach,  and  wished  that  she  had  not  been  so  near  the 
(vindow  as  to  have  been  observed  before  she  could  make 
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her  escape.  She  called  out  in  haste  to  nurse  to  fly  away 
with  some  preparations  for  cooking,  which  the  good  wo- 
man had  laid  out  on  a  dresser  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
room,  thus  occasioning  a  bustle  and  confusion,  which  was 
visible  enough  to  the  ladies,  who  had  got  out  of  their  car- 
riage, and  were  waiting  in  the  hall. 

Nurse  having  at  length  removed  all  these  offensive  ob- 
jects, ran  in  a  considerable  flutter  to  the-door,  and  usher- 
ed the  visiters  into"  the  kitchen,  where  they  found  Mrs. 
Vaughen,  trembling,  agitated,  and  evincing  every  other 
indication  of  shame  and  irresolution. 

The  agitation  of  this  lady,  of  course,  afforded  a  great 
advantage  to  the  others,  who,  without  preamble,  opened 
the  occasion  of  their  visit,  and  delivered  their  opinions  in 
a  manner  the  most  decisive.  "  You  are  ruining  youi 
daughters,  Mrs.  Vaughen,"  said  her  husband's  eldest  sis- 
ter, "  by  letting  your  parlour,  and  making  them,  as  i' 
were,  your  servants,  the  inmates  of  a  kitchen,  the  com- 
panions of  servants ;  and  by  this  step,  which  wiU  pre- 
sently be  irretrievable,  you  sink  them,  for  life,  below  the 
rank  in  which  they  were  born,  and  in  which  theh  educa- 
tion and  appearance  entitled  them  to  continue  with  cre- 
dit to  themselves  and  their  relations." 

It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  charge  a  tender  parent  with  in- 
juring a  child,  and  Mrs.  Vaughen  felt  this  charge  the 
more,  as  the  opinion  coincided  with  her  own  most  private 
thoughts.  She  was  conscious  that  her  daughters  were 
handsomer  than  young  people  generally  are.  She  had 
observed  Sir  Thomas's  passing  preference  for  Emme- 
line;  and  she  had  more  than  once  imagined,  how  her 
Emmeline  Avould  look  if  seated  at  the  head  of  Sir 
Thomas's  table,  and  possessing  a  right  to  all  the  honours 
of  a  baronet's  lady. 

In  consequence  of  these  secret  feelings,  she  burst  into 
lears,  and  taking  her  sister's  hand,  said,  "  But  what,  my 
dear  sister,  what  could  we  have  done ;  we  were  actually 
living  far  beyond  our  income,  and  should  have  been  in- 
volved for  life." 

"  Involved  for  life,"  said  Miss  Penelope,  "  do  I  not  un- 
derstand, that  the  present  pressure  of  your  aflairs  is  owing 
to  your  son's  residence  at  the  University?  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  stay  longer  thein  two  or  three  years 
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more;  and  was  it  impossible  for  you  to  borrow  three 
hundred  pounds  ?  is  the  sum  so  mighty  as  to  iiivolve  you 
for  life  ?" 

"  Where  are  we  to  get  that  sum  ?"  said  Mrs.  Vaughen ; 
"  we  have  friends,  but  we  could  not  expect  them  to  ad- 
vance it." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  other,  "I  am  sure  that  neither 
I  nor  my  sister  could  do  any  thing  for  you  in  that  way : 
you  know  how  small  our  incomes  are ;  and  our  sister  in 
town  lives  to  the  extent  of  her  property,  and  our  eldei 
brother  has  a  very  expensive  family.  But  you  have  a  pro- 
perty of  your  own,  two  thousand  pounds,  I  think,  and 
consider  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  have  raised  a 
few  hundreds  upon  that." 

The  tears  came  into  Mrs.  Vaughen's  eyes  afresh  on 
liearing  this  remark. — "  But  in  case  of  our  deaths,  this 
two  thousand  pounds  is  all  that  our  daughters  Avill  have 
to  depend  upon,"  she  replied. 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  said  the  aunt,  "  you  are  perhaps 
depriving  them  of  advantageous  settlements." 

"And  lowering  them  so  sadly,"  said  Miss  Letitia 
Vaughen,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Squire :  "  I  cannot  bear 
the  thoughts  of  my  dear  cousins  being  found,  as  they 
were  last  week,  by  Sir  Thomas,  engaged  in  the  most  me- 
nial employments." 

"  Poor  Emmehne !"  remarked  the  younger  sister, "  poor 
Emmeline !  what  must  she  have  suffered  on  the  occasion !" 

The  history  of  Sir  Thomas's  visit  was  then  recounted  at 
large,  and  represented  in  the  most  ridiculous  point  of  view. 

But  we  have  already  detailed  enough  of  this  conversa- 
tion to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  all  the  rest :  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  when  Mr.  Vaughen  returned,  lie  found  his  wife 
in  hysterics,  and  the  ladies  chafing  her  temples  with 
hartshorn. 

It  was  not  a  little  thing  which  could  throw  Mr.  Vaughen 
off  his  guard,  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  really  angry, 
and  reproved  his  eldest  sister  in  a  manner  which  he  had 
never  before  manifested  towards  her.  She  was  some- 
what intimidated,  but  not  driven  from  her  purpose;  for 
she  immediately  began  again  with  him,  and  went  over 
every  argument  which  she  had  before  used  with  his  Avife, 

He  allowed  that,  as  a  sister,  she  had  a  right  to  speaJ 
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her  mmd  to  him,  but  he  said,  that  he  would  not  suffer  hei 
interference  with  other  individuals  of  his  family. 

She  seemed  offended,  and  had  recourse  to  tears. 

At  length  the  family  parted,  but  it  was  with  such  evi- 
dent displeasure  on  her  part,  that  Mr.  Vaughen  was  hurt, 
and  withdrew  to  his  little  study  to  recover  his  composure 
in  communion  with  his  God. 

When  Mr.  Vaughen  was  called  to  dinner,  after  this 
visit,  he  found  his  wife  still  in  tears,  his  elder  daughter 
looking  seriously,  and  his  younger  daughter  as  if  labour- 
ing under  some  excessive  afHiction.  He  sat  down,  and, 
at  first,  said  nothing:  he  then  looked  round  him  on  the 
sorrowful  faces  which  encircled  his  table,  and  addressing 
these  beloved  ones,  he  said,  "You  are  unhappy,  my  dear 
wife  and  children,  and  you  make  me  feel  that  I  am  the 
cause:  say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  give  notice  to  Mrs. 
Alice  Turner  to  leave  the  house ;  we  will  return  to  our 
parlour,  and  we  will  raise  the  money  by  an  insurance  on 
my  hfe,  or  any  other  plan  that  you  can  devise." 

The  affectionate  wife  and  children  could  not  bear  this: 
they  flew  to  his  arms,  and  melting  into  tears,  they  all  said 
"  No !  no !  we  will  remain  as  we  are.  We  are  very  happy 
when  the  world  will  let  us  alone,  and  we  Avill  hencefor 
ward  cease  to  think  of  the  world." 

Thus  was  the  family  peace  by  degrees  restored :  and 
when  their  dinner  was  finished  they  walked  out  together 
to  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Etherington,  at  her  little  farm,  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  most  retired  and  romantic  valleys  in 
the  parish,  and  there,  while  they  partook  of  the  Avidow's 
cream  and  brown  bread,  they  improved  the  time  in  re- 
ligious conversation,  and  the  young  farmer  became  more 
and  more  pleased  with  the  simple  and  lovely  daughters 
of  the  rector ;  and  though  he  had  not  yet  acknowledged 
to  himself  which  of  the  two  he  most  admired,  yet  it  ap- 
peared plainly  enough  to  his  mother,  when,  after  their  de- 
parture, he  remarked,  that  the  grave  and  placid  counte- 
nance of  Miss  Henrietta  conveyed  to  his  mind  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  an  angel  than  any  face  that  he  had  ever 
before  seen. 

"She  is  a  sweet  young  lady,"  said  the  mother,  in  reply, 
"  and  blessed  will  that  man  be  who  procures  her  for  u 
wife.'"' 
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Several  days  now  passed,  during  which  all  went  on 
smoothly  at  the  rectory,  and  nothing  had  happened  to 
make  the  family  dissatisfied  with  their  new  plans;  but  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  a  letter  arrived  from  Adolphus,  evi- 
dently penned  under  a  state  of  the  utmost  distress  of 
mind.  The  occasion  of  this  letter  Avas  a  communication 
which  the  young  man  had  received  from  his  aunt,  in 
which  she  represented  in  so  serious  a  light  the  sacrifices 
which  his  parents  were  making  on  his  account,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  a  paramount  duty  to  leave  the  University, 
and  seek  some  other  manner  of  life. 

He  confessed  in  this  letter,  that  when  he  fii-st  received 
the  communication  from  his  aunt,  he  should,  undoubtedly, 
have  left  the  University  privately,  and  gone  to  sea,  (no 
other  plan  but  a  seafaring  Ufa  occurring  to  him  at  the 
time,)  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  his  friend  Theodore; 
since  which,  he  had  thought  better  of  it,  and,  therefore, 
now  Avrote  to  his  parents  to  request  their  permission  to 
leave  his  present  situation,  and  enter  into  some  trade. 

The  parents  were  greatly  hurt  by  this  meddling  inter- 
ference of  Miss  Vaughen ;  and  Mr.  Vaughen  said,  "  How 
truly  it  is  written,-  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  ovm 
household .'"  He,  however,  thanked  God  for  the  provi- 
dential manner  in  which  his  son,  through  the  interposition 
of  his  friend,  had  been  restrained  from  any  rash  action ; 
and  AVTiting  to  Adolphus  by  return  of  post,  he  requested 
him  to  make  himself  easy,  and  to  take  no  steps  towards 
changing  his  plans  till  the  long  vacation.  "  You  shall 
come,  my  son,"  said  the  tender  father,  "the  Lord  per- 
mitting, to  spend  the  long  vacation  with  us ;  and  if  you 
find  one  dimple  the  less  in  the  cheek  of  your  Emmeline, 
or  one  wrinkle  more  in  the  brow  of  Henrietta,  I  wiU  give 
you  leave  to  bind  yourself  apprentice  to  any  trade  you 
please." 

The  letter  concluded  with  an  invitation  to  Theodore  to 
accompany  his  friend. 

The  next  letter  from  Adolphus  was  written  in  so  much 
more  cheerful  a  strain,  that  his  parents  were  enabled  to 
await  the  approach  of  the  long  vacation  without  anxiety ; 
and  at  the  time  appointed,  the  young  men  arrived, 
liaving  walked  the  greater  5  vet  of  the  way  from  Cam- 
bridge. 

m.  N 
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Now  these  four  young  people  being  again  met,  extreme 
joy  was  painted  on  every  countenance ;  and  if  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  kitchen  was  sometimes  remembered,  it 
H'as  only  recurred  to  as  a  matter  of  merriment. 

This  season  of  holiday  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Vaughen  as 
ft  proper  time  for  establishing  his  Sunday-school ;  and  he 
Vld  the  young  academicians,  that  he  should  expect  much 
Irom  their  superior  skiU  in  modelling  his  boy's  school. 
He  also  associated  his  young  people  with  himself  in  his 
walks  to  visit  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions the  happy  young  party  often  used  to  take  their  tea 
and  sugar  with  them,  and  regale  themselves  at  the  doors 
of  the  cottages,  especially  in  those  situations  where  hiUs 
and  groves  and  waterfalls  presented  their  assemblages  of 
beauties  to  delight  the  eye,  and  captivate  the  fancy.  On 
*hese  occasions,  they  were  not  unfrequently  joined  by 
Mr.  Etherington,  whose  sincere  and  ardent  desire  for 
*^-hristian  instruction,  not  altogether,  perhaps,  unaccom- 
smied  with  other  motives,  induced  him  to  seek  habitually 
^■i^e  society  of  Mr.  Vaughen  and  his  family. 

Thus  sweetly  passed  away  several  months,  during 
which  Mr.  Vaughen  would  often  say  to  his  son,  "  Well, 
Adolphus,  what  are  your  thoughts  of  our  sacrifices'? 
Are  we  intolerably  miserable  in  our  kitchen  1  We  can- 
not, it  is  certain,  expect  to  be  always  as  happy  as  we 
have  been  during  these  few  months,  it  would  not  be  best, 
perhaps,  that  we  should  be  so ;  but  do  me  this  favour, 
my  boy :  if  you  hear  of  our  being  afflicted,  and  brought 
under  trial,  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  measures  that  we 
have  taken  to  save  money  on  yoiu*  account;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  shall  never  have  reason  to  lament  that 
step." 

In  this  way  elapsed  the  greater  part  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion :  when,  one  evening,  early  in  autumn,  while  the  fa- 
mily were  drinking  tea,  and  seated  in  their  bow-win- 
dow, the  party  being  augmented  by  Mr.  Etherington, 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  and, 
in  an  instant,  the  coach  from  Stanbrook  Court  came 
thundering  up  to  the  gate. 

At  the  sight  of  this,  the  young  men  walked  out  at  one 
door,  and  Mrs.  Vaughen  at  another,  leaving  Mr.  Vaughen 
tnd  his  daughters  to  receive  their  visiters. 
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Tlie  party  from  the  Court  consisted  of  the  very  per- 
sons v/ho  had  visited  the  rectory  some  months  before, 
with  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Irwin,  their  married  sister  from 
London:  they  were  all  dressed  with  minute  attention  to 
display  and  fashion,  and,  on  being  ushered  into  the  fa- 
mily apartment  by  Mr.  Vaughen,  took  their  seats,  in 
great  state,  round  the  tea-table. 

After  some  expressions  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Vaughen,  which,  however,  were  but  coldly  answered  by 
his  relations,  declarations  of  hostility  were  made  on 
the  part  of  the  ladies  from  Stanbrook,  and  Mrs.  Irwin 
affirmed  that  the  sole  intention  of  her  visit  was  to  dis- 
suade her  brother  from  proceeding  in  those  measures 
which,  she  said,  must  prove  the  ruin  of  his  family. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sister  Irwin,"  said  Mr. 
Vaughen. 

Mrs.  Irwin  looked  earnestly  at  her  brother,  and  said, 
"For  what  are  you  obliged,  Henry?" 

"  Because,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  "  I  cannot  suppose  that 
you  would  persuade  me  to  discontinue  those  measures, 
which  I  have  adopted  through  absolute  necessity,  Avith- 
out  furnishing  me  with  means  to  supply  that  necessity. 
Three  hundred  pounds,  or  perhaps,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  wiU  be  sufficient,  if  it  suits  you  to  present 
me  ^ith  it." 

The  calm  and  immoved  manner  in  which  Mr.  Vaughen 
spoke  seemed  to  puzzle  his  sisters.  Mrs.  Irwin,  however, 
instantly  declared,  that  she  never  entertained  the  least 
idea  of  supplying  her  brother's  necessities. 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  "  you  will,  at 
least,  permit  me,  my  dear  sister,  to  take  such  measures  as 
are  within  my  power,  to  make  up  my  own  deficiencies 
of  income  ;  and  henceforth,  if  you  please,  we  wiU  wave 
the  subject." 

The  ladies  appeared  somewhat  embarrassed,  but,  reco- 
vering themselves,  after  a  pause,  they  renewed  the  attack, 
and  urged  every  common-place  and  worldly  argument, 
which  could  be  brought  forward,  and  that  with  such  ob 
Btinacy,  that  Emmeline  retired  out  of  the  room  weeping. 
Mr.  Vaughen  himself  seemed  fatigued,  and  Henrietta's 
placid  countenance  assumed  an  air  of  deep  dejection. 
The  argument  was  still  carried  on,  and  Mr.  Vaughen  waa 
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urged  to  repeat  the  same  answers  over  and  over  again ; 
till,  at  length,  not  knowing  how  he  could  better  show  his 
displeasure,  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Henrietta 
to  bear  alone  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle. 

Thus  left,  the  young  lady  entreated  her  amits  to  say 
no  more  on  the  subject,  observing,  that  on  the  matter  in 
question,  she,  of  course,  could  have  no  will  but  that  of  her 
parents ;  and  that,  as  long  as  they  were  determined  on 
any  measures  which  were  in  themselves  innocent,  she 
should  think  it  right  to  encourage  and  assist  their  views. 

The  ladies  were  evidently  offended  at  being  thus  for- 
saken ;  and,  refusing  to  take  any  refreshment,  they  call- 
ed for  their  carriage,  and  took  their  departure,  leaving 
Henrietta  in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  she  ran  from 
the  hall  door  into  the  garden,  and  there  seeking  the  re- 
treat of  one  of  those  old-fashioned  summer-houses  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

While  she  sat  in  one  of  the  window  seats  of  this  re- 
treat, endeavouring  to  recover  her  composure  before  she 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  her  parents,  she  accidentally 
turned  round,  and  perceived  some  one  in  the  room  with 
her.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  she  at  first  fancied  that 
this  person  was  her  brother.  She  looked  again :  it  was 
Mr.  Etherington,  who  now  presented  himself  before*  her, 
and  told  her  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her  affliction, 
especially  as  she  was  not  one  who  shed  tears  without  a 
cause,  but  who  always  evinced  a  cheerful  and  pleasing 
manner  in  the  presence  of  her  friends.  She  thanked  him 
for  his  kind  consideration,  and  told  him,  that  she  did  not 
weep  on  her  own  account,  but  on  that  of  her  father  and 
mother,  who,  while  (hey  were  acting  the  part  of  the  best 
of  parents,  and  denying  themselves  many  comforts  for 
the  sake  of  their  children,  were  despised  and  hated  by  all 
the  world. 

Mr.  Etherington  then  brought  to  her  recollection  these 
words  of  our  Saviour — If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the 
world  would  love  his  own :  but  because  ye  are  not  of 
the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world, 
therefore  the  world  hateth  you.  (John  xv.  19.)  And  he 
added,  "  If  we  are  determined  simply  to  follow  the  wiU 
of  God,  without  reference  to  man's  pleasure,  we  shall  be 
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hated  and  despised ;  but  this  must  not  give  us  pain."  He 
then  ventured  to  take  the  hand  of  Henrietta,  and  to 
make  that  modest  but  sincere  declaration  of  his  regard 
for  her,  which  others  might  have  foreseen,  but  which 
was  wholly  unexpected  by  the  young  lady  herself,  her 
extreme  modesty  habitually  bhnding  her  to  the  effect 
which  her  lovely  appearance  and  deportment  usually  pro- 
duced on  those  who  beheld  her. 

A  half-uttered  reference  to  her  parents  was,  however, 
the  only  answer  which  he  could  obtain  from  her  on  this 
occasion;  for  she  instantly  arose,  and  walked  hastily  to 
the  house. 

As  it  is  not  my  design  to  dwell  long  on  this  part  of  my 
subject,  I  shall  merely  say,  that  Mr.  Ether ington,  having 
made  his  sentiments  known  to  Henrietta's  parents,  and  it 
appearing  to  them  that  the  young  lady  was  really  at- 
tached to  him,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughen  gave  their  consent, 
and  in  a  few  months  Henrietta  became  the  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  carried  to  her  husband's  house  that  same 
simplicity  of  habit  and  elegance  of  manner  which  had 
rendered  her  so  lovely  and  valuable  as  a  daughter,  and 
which  qualities  were  the  more  estimable,  as  they  were 
the  fruits  of  the  most  decided  Christian  principles. 

But,  before  this  event  took  place,  the  young  men  re- 
turned to  Cambridge,  Adolphus  Vaughen  being  perfectly 
satisfied  that  neither  present  misery  nor  future  ruin  were 
likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  parent's  plans  of  eco- 
nomy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  autumn  advancing,  the  winter  ap- 
proached. Henrietta  was  happily  married,  and  found 
great  comfort  in  her  husband  and  his  mother.  It  was  a 
part  of  Emmeline's  daily  occupation  to  visit  her  sister, 
and  receive  from  her  lessons  of  humility  and  piety :  and 
the  father  saw  with  delight  and  gratitude  to  God  that  this 
his  youngest  darling  profited  by  these  lessons,  and  that 
her  character  daily  became  more  established,  and  less 
liable  to  fluctuate  and  alter  with  the  opinions  of  those 
among  whom  she  might  associate. 

And  now,  as  I  have  already  been  obliged  to  enter  with 
considerable  minuteness  into  many  scenes  of  this  narra- 
tive, and  as  I  shall  probably  be  compelled  to  be  equally 
particular  in  relating  some  others  which  are  to  come,  I 
N2 
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shall  notice  somewhat  more  slightly  certain  events,  with 
which  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  briefly  acquaint  my 
readers. 

After  the  marriage  of  Henrietta,  which,  although  it 
proved  to  be  so  happy  a  one,  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  family  at  Stanbrook  Court,  nearly  three 
years  passed  away  at  the  rectory  with  little  change  in  the 
family  circle.  Emmeline  was  now  fully  grown,  and  was  of 
so  beautiful  and  engaging  an  appearance,  that  few  young 
women  in  the  neighbourhood  could,  in  that  respect,  be 
compared  with  her,  though  she  was  not  so  calm,  nor  did 
she  possess  that  self-command,  which  had  always  been  so 
remarkable  and  admirable  in  her  sister,  and  which  was 
rather  the  effect  of  principle  than  of  insensibility.  Yet 
the  feehngs  of  Emmeline  were  now  under  considerable 
control ;  and  though  her  countenance  exhibited  more  fre- 
quent changes  of  expression  than  Henrietta's,  still  this  ex- 
pression was  so  chastened,  so  subdued,  and  so  generally 
indicative  of  those  sentiments  which  are  most  amiable, 
that  by  some  persons  her  speaking  features  and  eloquent 
blushes  were  thought  to  render  her  even  more  attractive 
than  her  sister  had  ever  been. 

The  birth  of  a  child  to  this  beloved  sister  had  awakened 
all  her  sensibilities,  and  afforded  a  sweet  employment  for 
all  her  hours  of  leisure. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  family  were  become  so  recon- 
ciled to  the  kitchen,  and  had  derived  so  much  advantage 
to  their  circumstances,"  and  experienced  so  great  a  free- 
dom from  care,  through  the  addition  to  their  income 
arising  from  Mrs.  Alice  Turner's  residence  in  the  house, 
that,  although  the  time  was  drawing  very  near  Avhen  Adol- 
phus  was  to  leave  the  University,  Mr.  Vaughen  enter- 
tained no  thoughts  of  disturbing  his  old  lodger,  or  return- 
ing to  his  former  mode  of  living.  When  speaking  on 
this  subject  one  day  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  said, 
"  When  Adolphus  leaves  the  University,  we  might,  with 
care  and  economy,  return  to  our  parlour  and  keep  an- 
other servant ;  but  minute  care  and  rigid  economy  woiild 
be  necessary,  and  Ave  should  still  be  poor  in  the  parlour." 

"Then,  papa,"  said  Emmeline,  "if  I  may  give  my 
opinion,  I  should  greatly  prefer  being  rich  in  \iie  kitchen.' 

"  Well  then,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  "  things  shall 
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remain  as  they  are,  if  your  mamma  approves  it:  and  I 
shall  the  more  rejoice  in  this  decision,  because  hereby 
peace  and  quietness  wiU  be  insured  to  poor  Mrs.  Turner 
for  some  time  to  coaie,  or  perhaps,  the  Lord  permitting, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life." 

This  decision  being  formed,  the  happy  family  prepared 
themselves,  for  the  third  time,  to  receive  Adolphus  and 
Theodore  in  their  neat  but  imfashionable  apartment  for 
the  long  vacation:  and  this  happy  period  having  at  length 
arrived,  Emmehne  again  found  herself  supremely  happy 
in  the  society  of  her  brother  and  his  friend,  and  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  their  company  in  her  daily  visits  to  her 
beloved  Henrietta  at  her  woodside  farm. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  mention  a  circumstance 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  even  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vaughen,  namely,  a  growing  and  deep-rooted  at- 
tacliment  between  Theodore  and  Emmeline,  of  which 
the  young  people  themselves  seemed  hardly  sensible,  in- 
asmuch as  this  regard  had  gradually  changed  from  a 
kind  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  affection  into  one  of  a  more 
powerful  nature. 

As  soon  as  Mr  .Vaughen  perceived  this,  he  took  alarm : 
not  because  he  did  not  love  Theodore,  and  would  not 
have  preferred  him  for  a  son-in-law  above  all  others 
whom  he  knew;  but  he  weU  knew  that  the  parents  of  the 
young  man  were  worldly  people,  and  he  feared  that  the 
cause  of  mucli  unhappiness  might  arise  from  this  quarter. 
He  also  felt  that  he  himself  was  to  blame  for  want  of 
foresight :  "  For  how,"  said  he,  "  could  I  have  allowed 
two  such  pleasing  youiig  people  habitually  to  associate 
together  without  anticipating  what  might  happen." 

The  sense  of  this  carelessness  grieved  Mr.  Vaughen, 
and  led  him  to  humble  himself  anew  before  the  throne  of 
grace ;  and  at  length  he  was  brought  to  a  conviction  that 
he  ought  immediately  to  speak  to  Theodore,  and  persuade 
him  to  leave  Emmehne,  and  seek  no  further  to  solicit 
her  affection. 

To  give  pain  to  those  whom  he  loved  was  the  most  se- 
vere trial  to  which  Mr.  Vaughen  could  be  exposed ;  never- 
theless, he  shrunk  not  from  this  duty,  but  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  open  his  mind  to  Theodore. 

I  shall  not  relate  the  conversation  between  Mr. Vaughen 
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and  Theodore  at  full  length,  but  shall  merely  mention  to 
my  reader  the  principal  topics  on  which  he  addressed 
him. 

As  the  young  man,  when  addressed  by  liis  beloved  tu- 
tor on  the  subject,  instantly  acknowledged  his  regard  for 
EmmeUne,  Mr.  Vaughen  represented  to  him  that  her 
want  of  fortune  and  her  humble  education  would  cer- 
tainly render  her  far  from  desirable  as  a  daughter-in-law 
to  his  parents;  and  proceeded  to  point  out  to  him  the 
strong  duty  of  his  submitting  his  wiU  to  theirs,  and  he 
urged  him,  as  he  valued  the  blessing  of  God,  not  to  seek 
his  own  pleasure  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  them :  and 
although  Theodore  argued  and  pleaded  with  aU  the 
warmth  and  eloquence  of  youth,  yet  Mr.  Vaughen  in« 
sisted,  that  he  should  immediately  retm-n  to  his  parents, 
and  that  he  should  also  entirely  cease,  for  the  present^ 
from  the  use  of  any  means  of  engaging  the  affection  of 
his  daughter. 

Theodore  declared,  that  he  never  should  cease  to  think 
of  Emmeluie,  and  never  could  be  happy  without  her. 

"  I  will  grant  all  this,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  "  not  only  foi 
the  pake  of  argument,  but  because  I  beheve  that  the  man 
who  1  .as  cncc  loved  Emmellne  would  not  be  satisfied  very 
readily  to  make  anotiier  choice:  but  still,  my  son,  still  I 
affirm,  that  your  advantage  and  comfort  AviU  be  more  cer- 
tainly insured  by  a  simple  and  entire  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  will  on  this  occasion,  than  by  any  attempt  which 
you  could  make  to  control  your  own  fortune,  or  form  your 
own  plans  of  happiness." 

Mr.  Vaughen  then  laboured  to  convince  Theodore, 
that  the  sum  of  human  wisdom  consisted  in  a  simple  and 
entire  resignation  of  the  mind  to  the  divine  wih,  and  in 
bringing  our  desires  down  to  such  things  as  Ave  actually 
possess.  And  he  pointed  out  to  him  the  means  by  which 
such  a  state  of  submission  and  acquiescence  might  be 
obtained,  even  by  sincere  apphcation  to  Him  in  whose 
hand  are  the  hearts  of  aU  men. 

It  was  a  severe  trial  to  poor  Tlieodore  to  tear  himself 
away  from  Emmeline,  and  to  leave  the  peaceful  and 
happy  vicarage,  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many  delight- 
ful months,  and  even  years,  in  order  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  his  father's  gay  villa  at  Richmond,  where  every 
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eentiment  which  he  heard  expressed,  was  altogether  in 
opposition  to  every  thing  which  he  had  admired  and 
loved  in  his  tutor's  house. 

Emmeline  shed,  in  secret,  many  tears  at  his  departure; 
but,  as  he  had  not  made  any  decided  avowal  of  his  at- 
tachment to  her,  she  never  seemed  to  suspect  the  occa- 
sion of  his  going,  or  to  think  that  there  was  any  thing 
extraordinary  in  his  leaving  the  parsonage  to  visit  his 
parents.  Still,  however,  she  retained  the  sweetest  re- 
collection of  him,  and  often  said,  "  When  poor  Theodore 
Avas  here,  we  had  many  pleasant  walks,  and  read  many 
delightful  books:  I  wish  he  could  have  staid  with  us  a  lit- 
tle longer !" 

About  this  period,  an  event  took  place  which  tended  a 
little  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  family  from  Theodore 
and  EmmeUne. — Captain  John  Vaughen,  who  had  been 
absent  during  several  years  from  England,  or  who,  if  his 
ship  had  touched  in  the  port,  had  notfound  time  to  come 
home,  suddenly  appeared  at  Stanbrook  Court,  and  in- 
formed his  friends  that  he  was  come  to  spend  some 
months  with  them. 

The  Squire  was,  in  his  way,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
not  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  natural  affection,  and  the 
old  ladies  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  family  attach- 
ment, though  this  was  not  of  a  character  sufficiently 
strong  to  counteract  and  remove  their  prejudices  and 
impressions  concerning  worldly  propriety  and  etiquette. 
The  arrival,  therefore,  of  the  captain  Avas  a  matter 
of  great  joy  at  Stanbrook  Court,  and,  during  the  first 
evening,  all  Avas  unmixed  and  noisy  merriment ;  till  the 
captain,  who  had  repeatedly  asked  after  his  brother  Hen- 
ry's health,  unfortunately  put  some  further  questions 
concerning  him,  Avhich  so  entirely  disconcerted'  the  old 
ladies  that  they  could  not  recover  their  placidity  during 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"I  am  ashamed,"  said  Mrs.  Dorothy  Vaughen,  "  I  am 
ashamed  to  talk  to  you  about  Henry,  brother  John.  He 
was  always,  you  knoAv,  a  man  of  a  singular  Avay  of  think- 
ing; and,  lately,  he  has  entirely  losi  nimself,  and  quite 
banished  himself  from  all  good  .society." 

"  Ay !"  said  the  captain :  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  very 
sorry.    What  can  have  been  the  matter  ?"  and  he  looked 
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from  his  sister  at  the  head  of  the  table,  to  his  brother  at 
the  lower  end,  with  such  an  expression  of  uneasiness  and 
perplexity  as  seldom  appeared  in  his  weather-beaten  face. 
"  Poor  fellow !  poor  Harry !"  he  exclaimed, "  what  can  he 
have  done  ?" 

The  Squire  drummed  under  the  table,  and  drew  up 
his  mouth,  determining  that  he  would  not  for  once  speak 
upon  a  subject  which  had  been  a  matter  of  continual 
debate  between  himself  and  his  sisters:  for  the  Squire 
maintained,  that  his  brother  had  done  perfectly  right  to  live 
in  a  kitchen,  if  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  support  him- 
self in  a  parlour;  Avhile  his  sisters  averred,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no  circumstances  ought  to  have  induced  a  Vaughen 
to  submit  to  such  a  degradation. 

As  the  Squire,  therefore,  would  not  speak,  the  ladies 
were  obliged  to  tell  the  degrading  tale  of  their  brother's 
having  for  some  years  past  sunk,  together  with  his  famdy, 
into  the  lowest  hfe,  residing  with  his  servants  in  the 
kitchen,  and  obliging  his  daughters  to  perform  some  of 
the  meanest  offices  of  the  household:  neither  did  they 
finish  their  tale,  till  they  had  represented  the  whole 
family  as  being  reduced  to  the  lowest  rank. 

The  captain  listened  with  amazement,  taking  all  that 
his  sisters  said  for  granted,  and  frequently  interrupting 
their  narrative  with  exclamations  of,  "Wonderful!  sur- 
prising !  such  a  man  as  Harry  to  be  so  fallen !  the  most 
gentlemanly  man  of  the  family,  as  he  was  always  con- 
sidered, begging  your  pardon.  Squire!  such  a  lively  man, 
too,  so  fond  as  he  was  of  refined  company!  Well,  this  is 
incredible !  But  I  must  go  over  to-morrow,  and  see  him. 
Perhaps  his  purse  is  low;  perhaps  he  wants  help  of  that 
kind." 

The  sisters  took  alarm  at  this  hint  of  the  captain's,  and 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  going  over  to  the  par- 
sonage, "  where,"  said  they,  "  you  will  not  meet  with  a 
reception  fit  for  a  gentleman." 

But  the  captain  rejected  this  idea  with  a  smile,  saying, 
"  And  what  kind  of  a  sailor  must  I  be,  if  I  cannot  put  up 
with  a  sorry  birth  for  a  few  hours,  especially  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  the  company  of  a  relative  whom  I  have  not 
seen  for  so  many  years  ?" 

"  Well,  but,  brother  John,"  said  the  sisters,  "  wiU  you 
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Eersuade  him  to  forsake  these  disgraceful  whims,  this  low 
fe  ?  Do  advise  him  to  leave  his  Idtchen,  and  to  bring 
up  his  only  remaining  daugliter  like  a  gentleman's.  As 
to  the  elder,  she  is  quite  ruined — sacrificed  to  some  low 
man,  and  sunk  beyond  recovery." 

The  countenance  of  the  captain  fell  again,  as  he  heard 
these  changes  rung  upon  the  words  "low  Ufe,  ruin,  sacri- 
fices," &c.  &c.  and  he  promised  his  sisters  that  he  would 
Ao  what  he  could  to  persuade  his  brother  to  resume  his 
character  as  a  gentleman,  and  to  restore  his  family  to 
their  proper  rank  in  society. 

The  next  morning,  he,  accordingly,  took  his  departure 
immediately  after  breakfast ;  and,  as  he  had  as  strong  an 
antipathy  to  a  horse  as  most  other  gentlemen  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  made  his  way  over  the  country  to  the  rectory 
on  foot,  anticipating,  as  he  went  along,  the  sordid  scenes 
he  was  to  witness  in  his  brother's  house :  he  was  struck, 
however,  on  entering  the  garden-gate,  to  see  the  httle 
shrubbery  perfectly  neat,  and  the  parterres  blooming 
and  fragrant  with  roses,  jessamine,  and  other  odoriferous 
plants. 

He  approached  the  house,  and,  knocking  at  the  front 
door,  it  was  presently  opened  to  him  by  the  ancient  do- 
mestic, whose  face  he  instantly  recognized,  and  whose 
exclamation  of  joy,  and  loud  repetition  of  his  name, 
brought  out  aU  his  relations  from  their  different  apart- 
ments, presenting  such  a  group  as  instantly  changed  all 
the  melancholy  fancies  of  the  captain  into  visions  of 
Eden :  for  whereas  middle  age  appeared  in  its  most  ami- 
able form  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughen, 
blooming  youth  and  beauty  could  scarcely  be  better  re- 
presented than  by  Adolphus  and  Emmeline,  by  whom  the 
captain  was  conducted  into  the  sitting-room  of  the  family, 
(the  unfashionable  denomination  of  which  we  would 
willingly  sometimes  avoid,  in  respect  to  our  more  courtly 
readers,)  and  made  welcome  Avith  a  sincerity  and  affec- 
tion which  for  a  moment  quite  overcame  the  man  who 
nad  been  so  long  absent  from  his  country  and  family. 

"  Well,  but,"  said  the  captain,  after  he  had  answered 
some  of  the  many  questions  that  were  put  to  him  by  his 
brother,  "  I  understood  that  I  was  to  see  something  here 
which  was  to  shock  even  my  coarse  nerves?   Why,  bro- 
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ther,  how  is  this  ?  You  have  got  a  very  bad  name  in  the 
country !  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  And  your  chil- 
dren, too ! — they  say  that  you  have  made  a  kitchen-maid 
of  your  daughter !  Well,  it  may  be  so :  but  if  all  kitchen- 
maids  were  like  this,"  he  said,  looking  towards  Emme- 
line,  "  I  can  guess  which  end  of  most  houses  would  in 
general  be  thought  most  agreeable." 

Mr.  Vaughen  replied,  "  Brother,  I  have  done  what  I 
thought  best  in  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed :  we 
were  compelled  to  lower  our  habits,  and  reduce  our  esta- 
blishment ;  but  perhaps  this  very  circumstance,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  made  us  more  careful  in  attending  to  our 
manners  and  the  cultivation  of  our  minds." 

This  speech  of  Mr.  Vaughen  was  followed  by  an  offer 
of  money  from  the  captain,  which  Mr.  Vaughen  would  by 
no  means  accept,  assuring  his  brother  that  he  had  been 
rich  ever  since  he  had  lived  in  the  kitchen;  and  he 
added,  that  he  had  brought  down  his  habits  to  his  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  best  means  of  preventing  himself  from 
incurring  the  constant  guilt  of  breaking  the  tenth  com- 
mandment: "for,"  said  he,  "wherever  there  is  a  conti- 
nued pressure  of  want,  how  difficult  is  it  to  refrain  from 
coveting  our  neighbovus'  goods !" 

Another  turn  was  then  given  to  the  conversation,  and 
Mr.  Vaughen  endeavoured  to  lead  his  brother's  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  rehgious  subjects;  for  he  saw  and 
deeply  deplored  his  ignorance  in  that  respect ;  and,  with 
a  view,  if  the  Lord  pleased,  to  benefit  him  in  this  particu- 
lar, he  pressed  him  not  only  to  dinner,  but  to  remain  in 
his  house  as  long  as  he  liked,  that  is,  if  he  could  put  up 
with  the  inconveniences  of  his  mode  of  life. 

It  is  certain,  that  persons  who  have  been  used  to  tra 
veiling,  and  who  have  seen  much  of  men  and  manners  in 
foreign  countries,  however  elegant  they  themselves  may 
be  in  their  own  deportment,  are  not  so  wedded  to  parti- 
cular forms,  habits,  and  modes  of  living,  as  those  indi\'i 
duals  who  have  never  left  their  native  country ;  and  the 
narrower  a  man's  sphere  of  observation  has  been,  the 
more  stress  will  he  lay  on  such  minutiae  as  perhaps  have 
utterly  escaped  the  observation  of  those  who  have  taken 
a  more  extended  view  of  life.  So  it  was  with  Captain 
Vaughen :  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  brother's  society,  and 
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in  the  kind  attentions  of  his  brother's  family,  he  presently 
quite  forgot  the  room  in  which  he  was  sitting;  and 
though  when  the  old  servant  made  up  the  fire  after  din- 
ner, and  put  the  kettle  on  for  tea,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  ' 
her  with  a  steadfastness  which  made  Mrs.  Vaughen  ra- 
ther nervous,  yet,  had  he  at  the  moment  been  asked 
what  he  was  looking  at,  it  would  probably  have  occa- 
sioned him  some  reflection  before  he  could  reply. 

But  this  easiness  or  carelessness  about  trifles  which 
we  often  see  in  travellers  and  foreigners,  is  what  the  Eng- 
lish in  general  cannot  xmderstand,  and  perhaps  nothing 
more  annoys  an  Englishman,  returning,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, to  his  native  country,  than  the  necessity  in  which 
he  findshimself  of  attending  toa  countlessnumber  of  etce- 
teras, the  importance  of  which  he  cannot  now  be  made  tb 
feel.  But  it  may  well  be  hoped,  that,  when  true  religion 
universally  prevails  in  this  country,  its  inhabitants  will 
cease  to  be  occupied  by  this  infinite  variety  of  nothings 
by  which  their  attention  is  for  the  most  part  monopolized. 

But  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Captain's  ease 
on  these  minor  points,  or  that  his  brother  Henry's  house 
abounded  in  comforts  which  he  found  nowhere  else,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  after  a  short  residence  at  Stanbrook  Court,  he 
returned  to  the  rectory,  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the 
spare  room  left  by  poor  Theodore,  he  made  his  brother's 
house  his  head-quarters,  and  said  that  he  hoped  he  should 
not  be  obliged  to  change  them  while  he  remained  in 
England. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  captain,  Adolphus  was 
ordained;  and,  as  he  was  so  happy  as  to  get  a  cuiacy 
close  to  his  father's  habitation,  he  was  enabled  still  to  live 
at  home,  and  daily  to  visit  and  instruct  his  people,  which 
duty  he  performed  in  simplicity  and  Christian  sincerity. 

This  circumstance  afforded  great  comfort  to  the  parents 
and  sisters  of  the  young  man,  especially  to  Emmeline, 
who  sometimes  still  wondered  that  so  little  Avas  heard  of 
Theodore,  and  that  he  so  seldom  wrote  to  any  of  the  family. 

And  now,  having  described  the  situation  of  Mr. 
Vaughen's  family,  and  spoken  of  their  numerous  com- 
forts, we  will  turn  to  poor  Theodore,  whom  we  dismissed 
in  a  very  disconsolate  mood,  fearing  that  he  should  never 
be  happy  again  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  we  will  take  up 

III.  O 
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his  history  from  the  time  when  he  left  the  rectory  and  be- 
came an  inmate  of  his  father's  house. 

Mr.  Owen,  Theodore's  father,  was  a  counsellor  and  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  had,  therefore,  been  in  the 
habit  of  associating  with  persons  of  consequence  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  kingdom ;  and  his  children,  of  whom  he 
had  many,  had  all,  with  the  exception  of  Theodore,  been 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  riches  and  honour  were  ne- 
cessary to  their  well-being  in  society,  and  that  they  must 
acquire  these  by  their  own  exertions. 

Through  the  divine  mercy,  Theodore  had  been  pre- 
served from  this  vicious  mode  of  instruction,  by  the  in- 
terference of  an  uncle,  his  godfather,  who,  being  himself 
a  clergyman,  and  an  old  bachelor,  promised  to  under- 
take the  expense  of  his  education,  provided  that  his  edu- 
cation was  to  be  conducted  according  to  his  views,  which 
were  decidedly  Christian.  This  uncle  had  been  dead  only 
a  few  months  before  his  nephew  returned  to  Richmond, 
and,  when  dying,  he  had  left  Theodore  two  thousand 
pounds,  upon  the  possession  of  which  he  was  not  to  enter 
till  he  had  attained  priest's  orders. 

As  Mr.  Owen  had  but  little  fortune  to  leave  his  children, 
although  he  had  brought  them  up  with  habits  and  notions 
equal  to  the  highest  expectations,  it  will  not  occasion 
much  surprise  in  my  readers  when  I  say,  that  the  legacy 
left  to  Theodore  was  an  occasion  of  bitter  envy  among 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  earnestly  coveted  this  mo- 
ney, blaming  their  uncle  for  partiality,  and  expressing  the 
most  eager  and  unrestrained  desires  for  some  such  be- 
quest from  others  of  their  relations  in  their  o\vn  favour ; 
being,  in  consequence,  induced  to  look  forward  with  im- 
patience and  anxiety  to  the  deaths  of  those  elderly  per- 
sons in  the  family  from  whom  they  entertained  the 
ilightest  expectation. 

While  the  minds  of  the  young  people  of  the  family 
jvere  in  this  state  of  irritation,  Theodore  arrived,  and  was 
received  by  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  a  coldness  which 
added  to  the  dejection  of  his  mind ;  though  he  attributed 
vhis  coldness  rather  to  the  dissimilarity  of  their  educations 
md  former  modes  of  life,  than  to  any  decided  feelings  of 
;nvy  or  dislike :  for  as  he  had  himself  thought  little  of  his 
inclft's  bequest,  excepting  as  it  afforded  a  proof  of  that 
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good  man's  regard,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  feelings  which 
it  had  excited  in  the  breasts  of  his  family.  Neither  did 
Theodore  derive  more  satisfaction  from  the  society  of 
his  parents  than  from  the  presence  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  father  was  cold-hearted  and  had  his  mind  fuU 
of  the  world  ;  he  spent  few  hours  at  home,  excepting  at 
his  meals,  and  on  these  occasions  it  usually  happened 
that,  at  least  some  one  or  other  of  his  youngest  son's 
opinions  or  sentiments,  most  of  which  had  been  imbibed 
from  Mr.  Vaughen,  was  brought  forward  for  the  ridicule 
of  the  younger  part  of  the  family  and  the  grave  discussion 
of  the  elder. 

At  these  times,  both  Theodore  and  his  views  were  de- 
terminately  opposed  by  his  father,  contemptuously  cen- 
sured by  his  mother,  and  condemned  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  all  the  fine  ladies  his  sisters,  and  the  men  of  the  world 
his  brothers.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  him,  either  by  si- 
lence or  other  means,  to  escape  these  attacks:  for  what- 
ever might  be  the  subject  of  conversation,  his  brothers 
and  sisters  always  contrived  to  make  such  a  reference  to 
him  as  might  call  forth  his  sentiments  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  they  did  this  in  such  a 
manner,  as  generally  to  represent  his  views  as  utterly  ridi- 
culous ;  and  because  Theodore  maintained  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Christian  to  brmg  his  desires  down  to  his 
circumstances,  and  rather  to  seek  to  make  the  best  use 
of  that  which  he  actually  possessed,  than  to  be  eager  to 
obtain  more,  he  was  accounted  by  the  whole  family  as 
but  little  better  than  a  fool ;  and  his  mother  not  unfre- 
quently  said,  when  she  was  under  the  irritation  of  these 
occasions,  that  she  wished  his  wise  uncle  had  let  him 
alone ;  for  if  he  had  laid  out  as  much  as  three  thousand 
pounds  upon  him,  he  had  made  him  at  least  three  thou- 
sand pounds  the  worse  for  it. 

Such  being  the  young  man's  condition  in  the  family, 
it  wUl  not  be  wondered  at  that  he  rejoiced  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  long  vacation,  although  he  could  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  enjoyment  of  his  friend  Adolphus's  society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  which  was  the  last  that  he  himself  had 
to  spend  at  Cambridge. 

As  he  was  about  to  take  his  degree  immediately  after 
the  Christmas  vacation,  he  was  excused  from  visiting 
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Richmojid  at  that  season;  but  as  his  business  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  completed  before  the  long  vacation,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  up  his  mind  to  return  home  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  to  remain  there  until  the  time  should  arrive  for 
his  ordination,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  autumn. 

During  this  period  Theodore  had  never  ceased  to  think 
of  the  lovely  Emmeline,  but  it  was  with  that  submission 
of  his  mind  to  the  divine  Avill  which  the  most  correct  prin- 
ciples of  religion  inculcate:  and  thus,  this  affection,  so  far 
from  tending  to  unsettle  him,  had,  at  once,  the  effect  of 
strengthening  and  ennobling  his  mind,  and  preserving  his 
heart  from  the  dangerous  influences  of  worldly  and  un- 
holy females. 

When  Theodore  arrived  at  Richmond  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  vacation,  he  found  the  family  in 
high  glee,  his  elder  brother  being  on  the  eve  of  marriage 
with  one  of  two  coheiresses,  daughters  of  a  city  banker, 
and  women  of  the  first  ton. 

This  marriage  was  regarded  as  a  great  thing  for  the 
family,  and  nothing  but  amusements  and  large  dinners, 
parties  on  the  water,  little  dances  in  the  family,  and  visits 
to  Ranelagh,  and  other  places  of  summer  resort,  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  young  people. 

During  these  scenes  of  gaiety,  Theodore,  for  some  time, 
escaped,  not  only  from  ridicule,  but  even,  as  he  hoped, 
from  notice ;  although  he  not  unfrequently  joined  such  of 
the  family  parties  as  he  considered  not  unbecoming  the 
sacred  character  which  he  was  about  to  assume.  But  sud- 
denly he  found  himself  brought  forward  into  notice,  par- 
ticularly by  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  eldest  sister : 
and  whereas  these  individuals,  if  they  had  ever  con- 
descended to  regard  him  at  all,  had  treated  him  no  other- 
wise than  as  a  well-meaning  creature  who  was  not  altoge- 
ther right  in  his  head,  they  now  took  every  possible 
occasion  to  do  him  public  honour,  and  to  pay  the  highest 
apparent  deference  to  his  opinion.  Mrs.  Owen,  especial- 
ly, became,  all  at  once,  so  fond  of  his  company  that  she 
would  not  stir  without  her  dear  Theodore ;  and  in  every 
party  of  pleasure  at  which  she  was  present,  she  declared 
that  she  had  no  comfort  without  the  arm  of  this  her  be- 
loved  son.  Theodore  was  too  simple  and  unpractised  in 
deception  to  conceive  of  any  reason  but  what  appeared 
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to  him  the  most  natural  one  for  this  change,  namely,  that 
his  parents  through  often  seeing  him  began  to  love  him 
better ;  and  he  accordingly  met  their  advances  with  the 
utm.ost  respect  and  cordiality. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  marriage  of  the  elder  brother 
took  place,  and  the  new-married  couple  immediately  re- 
paired to  Brighton,  accompanied  by  the  younger  Miss 
Owen,  who  was  a  year  older  than  Theodore :  while  the 
bride's  sister,  Miss  Caroline  Clayton,  remained  at  Rich- 
mond with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen. 

It  was  now  that  the  late  change  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen's 
conduct  was  accounted  for,  and  Theodore  was  informed 
by  his  father,  that  there  was  good  reason  for  concluding, 
that,  if  he  would  conduct  himself  prudently,  it  was  possi-  v 
ble,  from  certain  hints  which  had  fallen  from  the  young 
lady,  that  he  might  obtain  the  vmmarried  coheiress,  and 
thus  share  the  great  fortune  with  his  brother. 

The  manner  in  which  Theodore  received  this  informa- 
tion was  such  as  enabled  his  father  instantly  to  discover 
the  state  of  his  affections,  on  which,  he  immediately 
charged  him  with  having  bestowed  them  without  con- 
sulting his  parents'  inclinations. 

Had  Theodore  attempted  to  dissemble  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  succeed ;  but  he  had  no  wish  of  the  kind ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  rather  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of 
entirely  opening  his  heart,  and  he  therefore  related  the 
whole  history  of  the  progress  of  his  regard  for  Emme- 
line,  of  the  undesigning  and  unsuspecting  character  of  the 
young  lady,  and  the  honourable  conduct  of  her  father. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Owen  to  blame  Mr.  Vaughen, 
but  he  was  extremely  irritated  and  angry  with  his  son, 
and  told  him,  that,  as  he  was  not  boimd  by  any  promise  to 
Miss  Vaughen,  he  insisted,  as  he  valued  his  blessing,  upon 
his  not  rejecting  the  high  fortune  now  offered  to  him. 

Theodore  was  silent :  upon  which  his  father  began  to 
argue  with  him,  alleging  a  variety  of  apparent  induce- 
ments to  prevail  on  him  to  adopt  the  mode  of  conduct 
which  he  desired.  He  first  pointed  out  the  perishable 
nature  of  that  feeling  which  the  world  calls  love,  and  he 
assured  him  that  it  would  be  instantly  extinguishea  by 
poverty:  "Avhereas,"  added  he,  "the  comforts  arising 
from  a  large  fortune  are  as  lasting  as  life  itself."  He  c*>*i- 
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eluded  by  painting  in  the  most  formidable  colours  aU  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  want  of  money,  namely,  duns, 
creditors,  matrimonial  jangles,  mean  shifts,  loss  of  ho- 
nour, and  universal  contempt. 

Theodore  rephed,  "That  he  had  never  seen  any  thing 
of  this  kind  under  Mr.  Vaughen's  roof,  although  the  in- 
come of  that  gentleman  was  so  narrow  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  a  servant  and  to  let  a  part  of  his  house : 
but  never.  Sir,  never,"  added  Theodore,  with  earnest- 
ness, "  did  I  witness  so  much  peace  in  any  family  as  in 
Mr.  Vaughen's,  or  such  entire  freedom  from  worldly 
care,  or  so  much  true  elegance  and  ease  of  mind." 

"  There  is  an  old  saying,"  said  the  counsellor,  with  a 
kind  of  sneering  laugh,  "  that  love  is  blind  :  the  story  is 
as  old  as  the  heathen  mythology." 

"  But,  Sir,"  said  Theodore,  "  is  it  not  possible  for  one 
man  to  be  rich  with  a  small  income,  and  another  man  to 
be  poor  Avith  a  very  princely  one  ?  Does  not  this  great 
metropolis  furnish  daily  instances  of  this  latter  charac- 
ter ?  And  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Vaughen  remark,  that 
poverty  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  want  of  money, 
especially  among  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  as 
of  want  of  humility  and  moderation  :  for  if  every  neces- 
sary and  comfort  of  life  for  a  family  may  be  purchased 
with  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  what  is  to  make  the 
possessor  of  that  one  hundred  pounds  poor,  excepting 
that  he  has  not  courage  to  accommodate  his  modes  of 
life  to  his  circumstances,  and  that  he  is  determined  to 
live  according  to  some  specified  plan  Avhich  either  he  or 
his  neighbours  had  laid  down  as  necessary  for  him  ?" 

This  remark  of  Theodore's  was  followed  by  a  burst  of 
contempt  and  anger  from  his  father,  who,  using  the  same 
strain  of  sarcasm  which  Theodore  had  improperly  begun, 
represented  the  sentiments  which  his  son  had  expressed, 
in  so  many  ridiculous  points  of  view,  that  the  young 
man,  though  not  convinced,  was  utterly  confounded,  and 
was  glad  to  be  saved  from  further  ridicule  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  gentleman  on  business  which  could  not  be 
postponed.  But  Theodore  only  escaped  from  his  father 
to  encounter  a  repetition  of  the  same  arguments  from  his 
motlier,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sister,  left  no 
means  untried  to  persuade  him  to  marry  a  lady  who 
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had  little  to  recommend  her  but  a  dashing  air  and  an 
immense  fortune.  The  heads  of  the  assertions,  we  wUl 
not  call  them  arguments,  urged  by  these  ladies  were  as 
foUows : — It  is  necessary  for  persons  born  in  a  certain 
rank  of  hfe  to  live  in  a  certain  way.  The  ladies  of  course 
considered  this  proposition  as  self-evident,  inasmucli  as 
they  took  no  pains  whatever  to  prove  its  truth. —  Kvery 
person  who  begins  life  with  a  small  'income  must  inevi- 
tably run  into  debt,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  horrors  of 
duns,  debts,  and  miserable  resources. — A  poor  man  must 
in  consequence  be  a  mean  man,  and  of  course  will  be 
despised  by  all  the  world  and  become  the  shame  of  his 
own  family. 

Theodore  in  this  place  ventured  to  assert  that  a  man 
might  have  but  a  small  income  and  yet  not  be  distressed 
by  poverty :  a  remark  which  was  received  with  the  ut- 
most contempt  by  the  ladies,  and  set  dov^oi  to  the  yoimg 
man's  want  of  experience. 

The  ladies  next  asserted  that  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible but  that  persons  living  in  an  humble  manner  must 
necessarily  be  mean,  vulgar,- and  low,  and  imfit  altoge- 
ther for  refined  society.  And  they  concluded  by  declar- 
ing, that  matches  arising  out  of  affection  only,  without  a 
view  to  prudence,  were  seldom  happy  ;  these  schemes  be- 
ing more  suited  for  Arcadian  scenerj'  than  for  real  life. 

It  was  only  in  vain  that  Theodore  brought  forward 
some  of  Mr.  Vaughen's  best  arguments  to  prove  that  po- 
verty, shame,  and  disgrace,  did  not  proceed  so  much 
from  the  want  of  money  as  from  the  want  of  prudence 
and  firmness,  in  not  previously  modelling  the  mode  of 
life  in  accommodation  to  the  income,  and  then  steadily 
adhering  to  the  previous  arrangements.  By  these  argu- 
ments he  only  inflamed  the  anger  of  his  mother  and 
excited  the  contempt  of  his  sister,  and  Mrs.  Owen  con- 
cluded her  remarks  by  telling  him,  that,  unless  he  sub- 
mitted his  inclination  to  that  of  his  father  in  the  case  in 
point,  he  would  certainly  incur  his  higliest  resentment ; 
and  that  if  he  chose  to  live  like  a  tinker  when  settled  in 
life,  lie  must  not  calculate  upon  the  notice  and  counte- 
nance of  his  family. 

Theodore's  feeUngs  on  this  occasion  were,  no  doubt, 
very  painful,  but  he  was  a  Christian,  and  he  therefore 
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considered  that  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  dea) 
were  those  to  whom  he  owed  the  most  solemn  duties. 
He  accordingly  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  and,  after 
some  time  spent  before  the  throne  of  grace,  he  wrote  a 
respectful  and  dutiful  letter  to  his  parents,  promising,  that 
if  they  would  excuse  his  engaging  in  a  connexion  on 
which  he  could  notlhink  without  the  utmost  reluctance^ 
he  would  patiently  wait  their  acquiescence  to  that  union, 
which,  he  felt  assured,  would,  if  sanctioned  by  them,  con- 
stitute the  happiness  of  his  life. 

When  this  letter  Avas  received,  the  parents,  judging  that 
they  might  perhaps  succeed  better  in  their  ambitious  pro- 
ject by  not  pressing  the  matter  further  at  present,  affect- 
ed to  be  satisfied,  and  contented  themselves  with  holding 
out  just  so  much  encouragement  to  the  young  lady  as 
might  keep  alive  her  regard  for  Theodore :  for  certain  it 
was  that  she  had  conceived  a  liking  for  him,  and  allowed 
this  fancy  to  be  made  knoAvn  to  the  parents,  a  mode  of 
conduct,  however,  which  few  circumstances  indeed  can 
justify  in  a  female. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  period  arrived  for  Theodore's  or- 
dination, after  which  he  gladly  retired  to  a  small  curacy, 
which  he  had  obtained,  in  one  of  the  richest  but  most 
sequestered  parishes  in  the  beautiful  county  of  Kent. 
There,  surrounded  by  orci.ards  and  hop-yards,  he  could 
almost  fancy  himsefr  again  in  Herefordshire;  and  al- 
though he  had  not  the  sweet  society  that  he  had  there 
enjoyed,  yet  was  he  not  backward  in  cherishing  grati- 
tude for  his  retreat  from  worldly  society,  and  for  the  op- 
portunity now  afforded  him  of  communion  with  his  God, 
and  of  pursuing  those  studies  that  are  particularly  neces- 
sary for  one  whose  business  it  was  to  become  the  in- 
structer  of  others.  The  salary  which  Theodore  Avas  to 
receive  from  his  curacy  was  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  which 
income  his  father  promised  to  add  another,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  interest  of  his  legacy,  made  up  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  With  this  income,  at 
that  time,  the  young  man  might  have  lived  handsomely, 
have  dressed  well,  have  paid  for  the  best  lodging  that  the 
village  would  afford,  and,  perhaps,  have  kept  a  horse: 
but  it  had  pleased  God  to  inspire  him  with  other  views  in 
laying  out  his  money  than  those  ordinary  and  selfish 
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Ones  which  are  indulged  by  the  natural  man.  He  re- 
solved as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  curacy  to  establish 
himself  at  a  rate  of  expenditure  considerably  below  his  in- 
come, and  to  devote  what  he  thereby  saved  to  charitable 
purposes.  With  this  intention,  he  hired  two  apartments 
in  an  old  farm-house,  a  parlour  and  a  bed-chamber,  and 
he  engaged  the  old  lady  of  the  house  and  her  maid  to  at- 
tend upon  him.  His  parlour  was  large  and  duly  furnish- 
ed with  two  corner-cupboards  painted  blue,  with  a  corner 
fire-place,  over  which  he  hung  a  fine  old  print  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, and  with  a  large  casement  window  which  com- 
manded a  prospect  of  an  orchard,  a  hay-rick,  and  a  cow- 
house, and,  through  an  opening  of  the  trees,  a  view  of  a 
black-and-white  cottage  standing  at  a  corner  of  the  hop- 
yard,  and  a  distant  eminence  crowned  with  trees. 

When  Theodore  engaged  this  quiet  apartment,  which  he 
thought  delightful,  it  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  the 
approach  to  it  was  through  the  large  old-fashioned  kitch- 
en which  was  occupied  by  the  family,  that  the  tables  were 
of  oak  and  the  chairs  of  walnut,  that  corner-cupboards 
were  vulgar  things,  especially  when  painted  blue,  and  that 
his  new  mahogany  book-case  with  glass  doors,  which  was 
a  present  from  an  old  aunt,  put  all  the  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture entirely  out  of  countenance. 

Notwithstanding  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  the 
young  minister  found  himself  more  comfortable  in  his  un- 
couth parlour  than  he  had  been  for  many  months ;  and, 
soon  after  he  was  settled  in  his  new  abode,  his  happiness 
wa.s  inexpressibly  increased  by  a  visit  from  Adolphus, 
who  arrived,  according  to  a  long-standing  agreement,  in 
order  to  assist  and  advise  him  on  his  first  setting  out  in  his 
professional  career. 

And  now,  were  it  to  my  present  purpose,  I  could  say 
much  respecting  the  sweet  counsel  which  these  two  young 
men  took  together,  how  they  ordered  and  improved  their 
time,  how  they  exhorted  each  other  to  a  simple  and  holy 
life,  and  how  the  elder  pressed  the  younger  to  an  earnest 
and  unwearied  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  minister. 

As  Adolphus  could  so  manage  matters  as  to  continue 
with  Theodore  one  entire  month,  he  accompanied  him  on 
his  first  visit  to  his  parishioners ;  after  which,  they  di- 
vided the  parish  into  di-siricts,  one  of  which  Theodore 
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purposed  to  visit  daily  in  order  to  administer  spiritual  sup 
plies  to  all,  and  temporal  assistance  to  those  that  needed. 

This  visit  of  Adolphus  Avas  exceedingly  serviceable  to 
Theodore,  and  though  the  young  men  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  the  separation  M^hich  followed,  yet  Theodore 
felt  himself  much  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
timely  assistance  of  his  brother,  and  after  his  departure  he 
pursued  with  the  strictest  regularity  the  plans  which  they 
had  mutually  formed. 

While  together,  the  young  men  had  refrained  from  speak- 
ing much  of  Emmeline;  the  one  from  brotherly  delicacy, 
and  the  other  from  a  sense  of  honour :  but  Theodore  had 
ventured  to  send  her  a  short  note  by  her  brother,  and  a 
little  drawing  of  the  view  from  his  parlour  window,  both 
of  which  were  highly  prized  by  her  and  placed  carefully 
among  her  treasures. 

It  is  certain  that  those  v/ho  humbly  acquiesce  in  the 
will  of  God,  and  who  are  enabled  to  do  their  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  in  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  place 
them,  Avill  enjoy  great  peace,  though  amidst  circum- 
stances of  much  bereavement  of  creature  comfort ;  and 
thus  it  was  with  Theodore:  though  separated  from  all 
those  persons  whom  he  loved  best  on  earth,  and  doubting 
vs^hether  he  might  ever  be  restored  to  his  Emmeline,-  yet 
he  enjoyed  such  happiness  in  his  little  curacy  as  the  be- 
loved of  the  Lord  alone  experience.  One  day  passed  with 
him  much  as  another,  in  one  continued  round  of  cheerful 
duties:  he  arose  at  six,  breakfasted  early,  and  studied 
divinity  till  one,  at  this  hour  he  dined,  and  then  walked 
out  to  see  his  people  and  visit  a  school  which  he  had 
established  ;  he  returned  to  tea  at  five,  and  read  till  eight, 
at  which  time  he  had  family  worship  in  the  kitchen  with 
all  the  farmer's  servants,  and  at  nine  the  whole  family 
retired  to  rest. 

As  the  spring  and  summer  advanced,  he  derived  addi- 
tional pleasure  from  the  new  beauties  which  adorned  his 
walks,  and  he  often  declared  that  he  believed  no  region 
throughout  the  kingdom  possessed  such  a  rich  variety  of 
hill  and  dale,  coppice,  brook,  waterfall,  dingle,  lawn,  and 
upland,  as  was  to  be  found  within  his  little  parish. 

Theodore  had  now  been  more  than  seven  months  at  his 
curacy,  and  had  never  once  desired  to  leave  his  charge, 
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when  one  day,  after  having  spent  a  peaceful  morning  and 
taken  his  early  dinner,  he  went  out  to  walk,  as  usual,  to 
call  on  a  poor  widow  who  appeared  to  be  near  her  end, 
and  whose  residence  lay  in  a  beautiful  dingle  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  habitation.  She  had  lately  occupied  much 
of  his  thoughts  and  time,  and  he  was  returning  full  of  joy 
because  he  thought  he  had  discerned  a  saving  work  begun 
in  her  heart,  when  he  was  startled  at  the  unusual  sight 
of  a  post-chaise  in  the  farm-yard,  and  being  instantly  ac- 
costed by  his  father's  servant  out  of  hvery,  he  was  inform- 
ed that  his  mother  and  sister  Avere  actually  in  the  house. 

Theodore  tried  to  feel  and  look  pleased  when  he  re- 
ceived this  information,  and,  without  asking  himself  Avhe- 
ther  he  really  was  so,  he  hastened  in  and  ran  to  receive 
the  embraces  of  his  mother. 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  and  the  family  par- 
ty had  taken  their  seats  near  the  window,  Theodore  asked 
his  mother  whether  she  had  dined,  and  whether  he  should 
order  a  mutton-chop  or  the  tea-things. 

"  Neither,"  she  repljed,  "  on  our  account ;  we  can  do 
very  well  till  j-our  dinner  is  ready." 

"  My  dinner  !"  said  Theodore,  smiling.  "I  have  dined 
at  least  these  four  hours." 

"  Dined !"  said  Mrs.  Owen  ;  "  what  at  one  o'clock?" 

Theodore  now  recollected  for  the  first  time  the  extreme 
nielegance  of  such  a  custom,  and  stammering  out  some 
apology,  said,  "  Had  I  expected  you.  Madam,  I  would 
certainly  have  waited." 

"  Me !  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Owen ;  "  you  could  not  ex- 
pect me,  and  therefore  I  am  of  course  out  of  the  question ; 
but  for  your  own  comfort  I  wonder  you  should  adopt 
such  uncouth  and  extraordinary  habits." 

"  It  is  always  the  same  to  me,"  said  Theodore,  "  when 
I  eat ;  but  you  must  not  suffer  for  my  Avhims ;"  and  he  im- 
mediately rang  and  called  for  what  the  house  would  af- 
ford ;  and  while  his  respectable  hostess  was  bustling  to  get 
all  things  ready,  he  made  many  inquiries  about  his  father, 
brothers,  and  sisters. 

"  Your  father  is  well,"  said  his  mother,  coldly,  "  but  he 
IS  not  in  good  spirits." 

Theodore  was  going  to  ask  if  he  had  any  particular 
cause  for  uneasiness,  but  was  interrupted  bj  Miss  BeU, 
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who  said,  "  Theodore,  I  have  been  admiring  your  cup- 
boards :  they  are  the  very  pink  of  elegance." 

Theodore  looked  around  him  as  if  to  find  out  something 
new;  and  then,  smihng,  said,  "Why,  at  any  rate,  sister, 
they  are  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  apartment ;  you  will  at 
least  allow  that?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Bell ;  "  no  one  will  dispute  that 
point.  You  certainly  have  chosen  a  most  elegant  resi- 
dence." 

The  necessity  of  a  reply  to  this  remark  was  precluded 
by  the  entrance  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who,  to  do 
honour  to  her  guests,  came  in  with  her  servant-maid,  a 
red-armed  country  girl,  to  prepare  the  table  and  set  on 
such  food  as  she  had  ready. 

Theodore,  pleased  by  her  condescension  and  endea- 
vours to  set  things  off  for  the  best,  thought  it  right  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Simpson,  do  not  give  your- 
self the  trouble." 

The  old  lady  declared  it  was  not  a  trouble  but  a  plea- 
sure to  wait  on  any  friend  of  Mr.  Owen's.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  hint,  the  two  ladies  fromTL-ondon  took  no  notice 
of  the  courtesy  of  the  country  dame,  but  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone  out,  the  elder  of  the  two  remarked  that  there 
was  a  decent  looking  village  in  the  parish  through  which 
they  had  passed,  and  added  that  she  supposed  it  would  af- 
ford something  more  respectable  in  the  way  of  a  lodging 
than  the  one  that  her  son  now  occupied. 

"  O,  mamma,"  said  Miss  Bell,  "  but  you  forget  Theo- 
dore's taste,  and  the  high  relish  he  professes  for  low  life." 

"  Well,  sister,"  returned  Theodore,  somewhat  hastily, 
"  will  you  eat  1  perhaps  you  may  find  my  food  better  than 
my  lodgings." 

While  Mrs.  Owen  and  her  daughter  were  partaking  of 
the  plain  but  excellent  fare  set  before  them,  Theodore  had 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  expression  of  his  mother's  coun- 
tenance, in  which  he  feared  that  he  read  some  expression 
of  vexation. 

Mr.s.  Owen  had  been  a  handsome  woman ;  and  still,  with 
tne  assistance  of  a  well-chosen  dress,  a  fashionable  air,  and 
a  slight  tincture  of  artificial  colour  in  her  cheeks,  she  passed 
for  a  fine  woman  in  the  gay  world.  Her  manner  in  society 
was  lively,  and  she  knew  how  to  assume  those  smiles  and 
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that  expression  of  countenance  which  convey  the  idea  of  a 
person's  being  pleased  with  their  company ;  but  when  off 
her  guard,  her  features  returned  to  their  natural  expres- 
sion, which  Avas  that  of  discontent,  disappointment,  and 
anxiety :  and  at  this  time,  though  evidently  endeavouring 
to  conceal  her  feelings,  she  was  extremely  dissatisfied  and 
disconcerted  at  the  situation  in  which  she  found  her  son, 
and  it  was  with  difRculty  that  she  restrained  her  emotions 
within  those  bounds,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
fine them,  in  order  to  promote  the  end  that  she  had  in 
view  by  her  visit,  which  was,  if  possible,  to  discover  the 
state  of  her  son's  affection,  and  to  find  out  whether  there 
was  any  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  family  views, 
which  were  to  effect  a  marriage  between  him  and  Miss 
Caroline  Clayton. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  for 
persons  who  are  very  nearly  connected,  and  whose  views 
are  entirely  at  variance,  to  associate  with  each  other  even 
for  a  few  hours  without  falling  into  argument,  however 
great  may  be  the  forbearance  on  the  one  side  and  the  de- 
sire to  please  on  the  other.  Accordingly,  this  danger  was 
felt  in  a  very  strong  degree,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  both  by  the  mother  and  son,  and  the  restraint 
under  which  each  of  them  laboured  was  so  great,  that 
they  frequently  made  efforts  to  converse,  and  as  often  re- 
lapsed into  silence ;  for  every  subject  on  which  they  en- 
tered seemed,  to  the  mind  of  one  or  the  other,  connected 
with  some  point  which  might  lead  to  dispute;  and  at 
length  the  effort  to  converse  became  so  painful  that  they 
both  fairly  gave  up  the  attempt,  leaving  all  the  talk  to 
Miss  Bell,  who  amused  herself  with  ridiculing  all  that  she 
saAV  in  and  about  her  brother's  lodgings. 

"And  how  long,  Theodore,"  said  she,  "have  you  deem- 
ed a  hay-stack  and  a  cow-house  such  very  agreeable 
objects?  though,  I  believe,  these  things  are  considered 
more  picturesque  than  a  well-plastered  house  with  sash- 
windows,  and  an  elegant  carriage  at  the  door;  and,  per- 
haps," added  she,  "according  to  the  new  rage  for  the 
picturesque,  a  kitchen  maid,  with  her  cap  on  one  side  and 
a  coloured  apron,  would  be  a  better  subject  for  a  painter, 
than  an  elegant  lady  in  the  precincts  of  St.  .Tames's." 

"  Go  on,  sister,"  said  Theodore,  "  I  love  to  hear  you  talk." 
P  • 
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Arabella  presently  remarked,  that  there  was  somethmg 
very  venerable  in  oak  tables  and  corner  fire-places: 
"There  is  nothing,"  said  she,  "in  these  indicative  of  a 
new^  family  or  of  the  upstart." 

As  the  young  lady,  soon  however,  perceived  that  she 
failed  to  provoke  her  brother  by  these  remarks,  which  he 
felt  as  in  no  way  concerning  himself,  for  he  was  only  a 
lodger,  as  he  observed,  she  became  more  personal,  and 
told  him  that  his  coat  was  threadbare  and  that  his  hair 
wanted  cutting,  and  proceeded  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other till  the  young  gentleman,  calling  for  tea  and  can- 
dles, walked  out  into  the  kitchen  to  officiate  at  the  family 
devotions,  and  left  the  young  lady  to  recoUect  herself. 

Thus  passed  this  disagreeable  evening,  till  the  ladies  re- 
tired to  rest  in  Theodore's  own  apartment,  which  he  gave 
up  for  the  occasion. 

In  the  morning  Theodore  was  down  some  time  before 
his  visiters,  and  found  his  little  breakfast-table  set  out 
with  his  landlady's  best  china,  and  with  such  a  supply  of 
white  and  brown  bread,  cream,  and  grass  butter,  as  again 
called  forth  some  expressions  of  thanks  for  these  kind  at- 
tentions: and  as  his  mother  and  sister  did  not  yet  appear, 
he  sat  down  to  his  usual  studies,  hoping  that  he  should 
meet  his  friends  with  a  better  temper  after  a  good  night's 
rest.  But  in  this  particular  he  was  disappointed,  for  his 
mother  had  commanded  her  temper  during  the  preced- 
ing evening  in  order  to  feel  her  way  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  grand  attack  which  she  meant  to  make 
in  the  morning. 

Accordingly,  after  a  suUen  meal  taken  somewhat  in 
haste,  Mrs.  Owen  began  to  open  her  mind  to  her  son, 
and  plainly  told  him  aU  that  she  disapproved  of  in  his 
conduct.  She  began  her  discourse  by  informing  him, 
that  his  father  was  very  low,  and  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  his  uneasiness.  "We  much  regret,  Theodore,"  she 
said,  "  that  we  allowed  your  uncle  to  interfere  with  re- 
spect to  your  education,  and  to  insist  upon  your  continu- 
ing so  long  with  Mr.  Vaughen,  in  whose  family  you  have 
acquired  a  taste  so  decidedly  low  that  the  two  thousand 
pounds  which  your  uncle  has  left  you  will  never  make 
up  for  the  injury  that  he  has  done  you  by  educating  you 
among  persons  of  mean  incUnations  and  habits." 
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Here  the  lady  paused,  and  Theodore  continued  silent, 
while  she  thus  proceeded. 

"  An  elegant  young  woman  of  large  fortune  and  ami- 
able disposition  offers  you  her  hand  and  her  heart ;  she  is 
approved  by  your  parents,  and  loved  by  your  sisters :  but 
you  obstinately  and  perseveringly  reject  her,  and  that,  be- 
cause you  pretend  already  to  have  bestowed  your  aifec- 
tions  on  a  person  without  fortune,  unknown  to  fashion, 
of  low  habits,  and  one  utterly  disapproved  of  by  your  pa- 
rents; and  you  affect,  moreover,  a  singularity  in  your  own 
dress,  and  manners,  and  views,  which  renders  you  totally 
unfit  for  the  society  of  your  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are 
elegant  and  fashionable  young  people." 

Theodore  was  still  silent,  though  his  mother  stopped 
purposely  to  allow  him  to  speak,  upon  which  she  re- 
sumed her  discourse  with  increased  heat,  and  told  him 
that  she  was  now  come  expressly  to  try  what  might  be 
done  with  him,  as  his  father  had  resolved  to  renounce 
him  if  he  did  not  determine  immediately  to  comply  with 
his  will. 

Theodore  coloured  on  hearing  this,  and  rejoined,  "My 
father  probably  remembers  the  promise  that  I  made  to 
him  in  wri'ang  before  I  left  Richmond,  and  by  that  I  am 
willing  to  abide." 

On  this  his  sister  flamed  out,  but  his  mother  pretended 
to  be  melted  into  tears. 

Theodore  had  a  tender  heart,  and  his  mother's  tears,  or 
seeming  tears,  affected  him  much :  he,  however,  continued 
firm,  and  particularly  stated  and  explained  to  her  the 
motives  by  which  he  desired  to  be  actuated  throughout 
Ufe.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  the  minister  of  a  rehgion  which 
teaches  me  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to  take  up  my 
cross  daily ;  a  religion  which  requires  of  its  votaries  to 
desire  no  honour  but  that  which  cometh  from  God,  and 
to  bestow  whatever  property  I  might  be  able  to  spare 
from  my  own  necessities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
From  principle,  therefore,  I  trust,  and  not  from  caprice, 
have  I  chosen  this  humble  but  pleasant  apartment;  and  I 
wear  this  coat,  which  my  sister  says  is  threadbare,  in  or- 
der that  I  may  provide  a  coat  for  him  who  wants  one.  I 
wish,  indeed,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  mean  or  sor- 
did ;  but  I  am  well  convinced,  that  the  minister  whose 
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heart  is  devoted  to  vain  desires,  and  who  covets  the 
honours,  riches,  or  pleasures  of  this  world,  cannot  be 
truly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  God.  I  love  Emme- 
line,  it  is  true,  and  I  admire  above  all  things  the  humility 
and  christian  simplicity  in  which  she  has  been  educated : 
but,  were  there  not  such  a  person  existing  as  Emmehne,  I 
solemnly  declare,  that,  with  my  present  views,  I  never 
could  consent  to  marry  a  gay,  expensive,  fashionable  wo- 
man, such  as  Miss  Caroline  Clayton." 

As  Mrs.  Owen  could  not  understand  the  motives  of  her 
son's  conduct,  her  anger  was  rather  increased  than  al- 
layed by  this  statement  of  his  views  and  sentiments;  and 
she  showed  her  displeasure  by  ordering  the  chaise,  and 
taking  her  departure  with  her  daughter,  saying,  as  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  "I  am  therefore  to  tell  your  fa- 
ther that  you  are  determined  to  abide  by  your  letter?" 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Theodore,  "  every  thing  that  is  affec- 
tionate and  dutiful  on  my  part ;  but  entreat  him  not  to 
press  this  one  point." 

"That  is  as  much  as  to  say,"  remarked  Arabella,  "that 
you  will  oblige  your  father  whenever  it  suits  you  so  to 
do,  and  have  your  own  way  when  it  does  not." 

Thus  the  relations  parted :  but  by  this  short  visit  the 
peace  of  poor  Theodore  was  for  a  time  so  much  disturbed, 
that  his  vivacity  forsook  him,  his  cheeks  became  pale,  and 
he  lost  his  appetite;  and  notwithstanding  the  care  of  his 
good  landlady,  it  was  evident  to  all  who  saw  the  young 
man  that  his  health  was  gradually  declining,  although 
the  cause  was  not  known  to  any  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Theodore,  however,  stiU  continued  to  commit  his 
way  unto  the  hand  of  his  heavenly  Master,  and  he  Avas 
enabled  religiously  to  adhere  to  the  promise  which  he  had 
made  to  Mr.  Vaughen  of  not  seeking  by  any  means,  either 
open  or  covert,  to  solicit  the  affections  of  Emmeline. 

In  the  interim,  among  his  friends,  many  things  were 
working  in  his  favour :  one  was,  that  some  persons  of 
distinction,  from  town,  who  had  been  visiting  at  Sir  Tho- 
mas Freeman's  came  back  and  brought  such  a  report  of 
the  lovely  appearance  and  interesting  manners  of  Emme- 
line, as  greatly  tended  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Owen  against  her ;  and  at  the  same  time  their 
elder  son  confessed  to  his  parents,  what  they  had  before 
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(wspected,  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed  by  the  vio- 
lent temper  of  his  wife,  as  he  feared  his  estate  would  be 
by  her  excessive  extravagance. 

These  circumstances  made  them  look  the  more  closely 
into  the  character  of  the  other  sister;  and  they  now  per- 
ceived in  her  conduct  improprieties  which  they  had  never 
before  either  noticed  or  suspected.  But  perhaps  even 
these  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  intimidate  them 
from  the  pursuit  of  her  money,  had  not  she  herself 
brought  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue  by  running  off  with 
a  gentleman  whom  she  had  seen  but  three  times  before ; 
thus  proving  that  her  regard  for  Theodore  was  a  whim 
of  short  duration,  and  one  that  she  had  for  some  time 
ceased  to  indulge. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  were  imder  the  influence  of 
the  various  feelings  excited  by  these  circumstances  which 
I  have  just  related,  news  Avas  brought  to  them,  throiigh  a 
medical  man  in  Kent,  of  the  distressing  state  of  Theo- 
dore's health ;  and  the  parents  were  suddenly  made  to 
feel,  by  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
that  they  were  sacrificing  the  health,  and  perhaps  the 
Mfe,  of  an  excellent  son  to  their  ambitio'us  feelings.  They 
accordingly  sent  for  him  up  to  town,  assuring  him  that 
they  would  never  press  him  to  enter  into  any  alliance 
contrary  to  his  own  feelings,  and  also  informing  him 
that  they  should  not  refuse  their  consent  to  the  connexion 
that  he  desired  whenever  circumstances  might  render 
such  a  measure  prudent. 

Notwithstanding  the*  joy  that  Avas  conveyed  to  the 
heart  of  Theodore  by  this  letter,  still,  when  he  arrived  in 
tOAvn,  he  looked  so  ill,  that  his  parents  were  excessively 
alarmed ;  and,  as  his  illness  continued,  they  at  length 
made  the  circumstance  knoAvn  to  Mr.  Vaughen,  whom 
Theodore  had  often  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see,  and 
they  accordingly  requested  the  good  man  to  visit  Rich- 
mond. 

Mr.  Vaughen  instantly  complied  with  the  request,  and 
was  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  pupil  in  the  shortest  time 
possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vaughen,  Theodore  revived  a  lit- 
tle ;  but,  again  relap^ng,  the  physician  advised  that  he 
should  go  into  the  country,  and  the  young  man  pleaded 
P2 
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hard  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  his  tutor  into  Here- 
fordshire. 

"  Ah,  Theodore,"  said  Mr,  Vaughen,  "  what  would  be 
more  delightful !  But  my  house  must  be  interdicted  to 
you,  for  reasons  that  you  but  too  well  understand." 

"  I  will  not  ask  to  accompany  you  then,"  said  Theo- 
dore, "  without  the  approbation  of  my  parents." 

"  And  unless,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  "  they  wiU  be  con- 
tent to  abide  the  issue  of  this  proposed  visit  into  Here- 
fordshire." 

Theodore  pleaded  the  cause  with  his  parents,  and  ob- 
tained their  consent ;  at  which  my  reader  might  perhaps 
be  surprised,  were  I  not  to  mention,  that  Mr,  Owen  had 
lately  heard  some  rumours  respecting  Captain  Vaughen. 
and  his  intentions  towards  his  nieces:  for  the  captain 
had,  within  the  few  last  months,  relinquished  his  official 
engagements,  and  returned  to  the  rectory.  The  happy 
Theodore  was,  accordingly,  put  into  a  post-chaise,  with 
his  beloved  tutor,  in  order  that  he  might  proceed  by  easy 
stages  into  Herefordshire. 

When  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  beyond  the  paralyzing  influence  of  worldly  persons, 
the  young  minister  seemed  to  breathe  again,  and  his  lan- 
guid eye  began  to  beam  anew  with  hope  and  pleasure. 
How  greatly  did  he  enjoy  the  first  evening  that  he  spent 
on  the  road  with  Mr.  Vaughen !  and  his  paternal  friend 
was  more  than  once  obliged  to  call  him  to  order,  such 
was  the  buoyancy  and  even  playfulness  of  his  spirit. 

On  the  third  day,  in  the  evening,  they  drew  near  to 
their  desired  haven ;  and  since  poor  Mrs.  Vaughen  had 
become  an  inmate  of  her  kitchen,  she  had  never  so  tho- 
roughly relished  the  sound  of  an  approaching  carriage  as 
she  did  at  the  moment  when  the  rumbling  sound  of  the 
post-chaise  which  was  conveying  Mr,  Vaughen  and  Tlieo- 
dore  was  heard  at  a  distance  through  the  stiUness  of  the 
night,  and  became  every  instant  more  loud,  till  the  vehi- 
cle having  entered  the  gate,  was  the  next  moment  at  the 
door  of  the  house. 

"  O  how  comfortable  does  that  fire-side  appear !"  said 
Mr.  Vaughen,  as  he  looked  through  the  window  of  the  sit- 
ting-room. "  Be  it  kitchen,  or  be  it  parlour,  it  matters  lit- 
tle, does  it,  Theodote       't  is  all  delightful  in  my  eyes." 
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Theodore  could  not  speak, but  he  pressed  Mr.  Vaughen's 
liand,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  carriage  stopped ;  and 
the  door  of  the  house  being  burst  open,  such  a  group  ap- 
peared within  as  made  Tlieodore  scarcely  able  to  keep 
his  seat  till  the  carriage  door  coidd  be  opened.  Amid  the 
foremost  was  Adolphus,  who  hastened  down  the  steps  to 
the  carriage.  Behind  him,  though  rather  in  a  retreating 
attitude,  stood  the  lovely  Emmeline,  with  her  whole  face 
in  a  glow  of  delight,  as  appeared  by  the  light  of  a  can- 
dle, that  happened  to  be  held  near  her  by  nurse.  Mrs. 
Vaughen  and  Henrietta  stood  near  EmmeUne,  and  uncle 
John  and  Mr.  Etherington  fiUed  up  the  background. 

As  Theodore  sprang  from  the  carriage,  either  from  ex- 
cessive joy  or  fatigue,  his  head  became  giddy,  and  his 
steps  faltered.  Adolphus  was  ready  to  support  him.  His 
weakness,  however,  was  but  momentary,  yet  it  terrified 
Mrs.  Vaughen  and  her  daughters,  and  EmmeUne  espe- 
cially, who  burst  into  tears.  "  O  my  Emmeline !"  said 
Theodore,  "  why  those  tears  ?  I  am  much  better  than  I 
have  been,  but  I  was  overcome  by  joy  and  gratitude. 
Yes,"  he  said,  looking  round  on  all  the  dear  party,  "  gra- 
titude for  my  present  happiness:  to  be  thus  restored  to 
all,  aU  I  love,  it  is  too  much !" 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  "  no  more  of  this. 
My  sons,  you  will  look  to  the  worldly  goods  that  we  have 
brought  with  us,  and  you,  my  good  nurse,  must  supply 
us  with  refreshments."  So  saying,  he  proceeded  triumph- 
antly into  that  same  reno\vned  apartment  of  which  so 
much  has  already  been  said ;  and  when  he  saw  aU  his  fa- 
mily once  again  gathered  round  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  believe,  my  Emmeline,  that 
you  have  infected  me  with  your  folly ;  for  I  reaUy  feel 
as  if  I  should  be  glad  to  do  as  ladies  do  when  they  are 
happy,  to  have  a  hearty  fit  of  weeping.  Rich  in  the 
kitchen !"  said  the  good  man,  looking  round  him :  "  yes,  I 
am  rich  in  the  kitchen :  never  w^s  a  richer  man !  May 
the  Almighty  grant  that  I  may  be  a  grateful  man !  yes, 
my  children,  that  I  may  be  grateful,  and  that  you  may 
be  grateful,  and  ever  ready  to  praise  and  bless  your  God 
for  every  mercy." 

AU  the  company  present  were  affected  by  these  expres- 
sions of  the  father's  cheerful  and  pious  feelings.    Emme- 
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line  wept  again ;  and  Theodore  took  her  hand,  and  en- 
deavoured to  speak,  but  was  not  able.  The  captain 
uttered  a  kind  of  groan,  which  he  tried  to  turn  off; 
Mrs.  Vaughen  wiped  her  eyes ;  and  Henrietta  took  her 
father's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  hps.  The  bustlings 
of  nurse,  and  the  entrance  of  Adolphus  and  Mr.  Ethering- 
ton,  who  had  dismissed  the  postillion,  were  no  unpleasant 
interruptions  to  the  highly-wrought  state  of  the  feelings 
of  the  party  gathered  round  the  fire:  and,  before  the 
hunger  of  the  travellers  was  satisfied,  composure  was 
restored  to  every  countenance,  and  a  serene  and  tranquil 
sense  of  happiness  filled  every  breast. 

In  this  delightful  situation,  and  under  the  kind  care  of 
Mrs.  Vaughen,  EmmeUne,  and  nurse,  Theodore,  with  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  presently  recovered  his  health, 
and  was  enabled  to  enjoy  all  the  charms  of  the  opening 
spring  in  the  society  of  her  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  loved. 

Theodore  returned  in  the  summer  to  his  curacy,  and 
remained  there  till  he  obtained  priest's  orders,  at  which 
time  he  went  back  into  Herefordshire  to  demand  the  hand 
of  Emmeline. 

"  Anrl  pra3-,"  said  the  captain,  who  by  this  time  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  live  with  his  brother  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  "  and  pray,  young  man,  how  do  you 
mean  to  support  your  wife  1" 

"  I  have  a  hundred  a  year  of  my  own,"  said  Theodore, 
"  and  my  father  promises  to  give  me  another :  I  have  also 
a  curacy." 

"  And  I  suppose,"  said  the  captain,  "  you  expect  some- 
thing from  me  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Theodore,  "  nothing  but  your  regard 
and  best  wishes." 

"  Well,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  will  be  better,  then,  than 
you  expect :"  and  he  immediatly  produced  a  deed  of  gift 
by  which  he  presented  each  of  his  brother  Henry's  chil- 
dren with  two  thousand  pounds,  not  forgetting  his  niece 
at  the  farm,  who  by  this  time  was  become  the  happy  mo- 
ther of  two  fine  children. 

Mrs.  Alice  Turner  had  for  some  months  past  grown  so 
infirm  as  to  be  entirely  confined  to  her  apartment.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Vaughen  provided  her  with  a  sofa  and 
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table  in  her  bed-room ;  and,  feeling  that  his  circumstancea 
were  now  entirely  restored,  he  added  some  new  furniture 
to  his  parlour,  papered  and  painted  it,  and  proposed  that 
it  should  be  taken  possession  of  and  re-entered  on  Em- 
meline's  wedding-day. 

On  this  dehghtful  occasion,  while  all  the  family  were 
sitting  at  breakfast,  after  the  performance  of  the  interest- 
ing ceremony,  the  happy  father  thus  addressed  his  chil- 
dren:— "My  dear  children,"  he  said,  "it  is  now  four 
years,  since,  finding  my  circumstances  disordered,  and 
my  income  not  equal  to  the  answering  of  my  expenses, 
I  was  led,  by  Divine  Providence,  to  contract  my  expendi- 
ture, to  dismiss  one  out  of  two  servants,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain other  retrenchments.  You  well  know,  my  children, 
how  the  world,  and  even  my  most  intimate  friends  and 
acquaintance,  opposed  and  ridiculed  this  measure,  using 
arguments  which  certainly  would  have  prevailed  with 
me,  had  not  my  conduct,  through  the  divine  assistance, 
been  regulated  by  those  principles  of  justice  and  duty, 
the  nature  of  which  cannot,  by  any  train  of  circum- 
stances, be  altered.  I  adopted  the  tenth  commandment 
as  my  rule  of  conduct.  This  commandment  saith,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  covet;'  and  I  felt,  that,  while  living  amidst  cir- 
cumstances in  which  more  money  than  I  actually  pos- 
sessed was  necessary  to  supply  my  wants,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  me  even  to  attempt  to  observe  this  divine 
injunction.  What  then  remained  to  be  done,  but  to  put 
myself,  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion ?  and  I  had  no  other  prospect  of  doing  this  than  by 
arranging  my  plans  of  living  so  much  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  means,  as  that  I  might  entirely  be  set  at  li 
berty  from  cares  of  this  depressing  nature. 

"How  to  accomplish  this  I  knew  not,  and  I  was,  there- 
fore, for  a  while  in  strange  perplexity  ;  but  the  way  begun 
at  length  to  be  opened  before  me,  and  I  was  enabled  to  see 
some  inches  forward :  one  thing  after  another  gradually  un- 
folded itself,  and  presently  I  beheld  the  whole  way  in  which 
I  ought  to  walk.  To  be  sure,  the  path  was  narrow,  and,  at 
any  rate,  not  paved  with  glory,  to  use  a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  the  French  historians.  It  appeared,  however,  to  me 
to  be  made  so  incomparably  preferable  to  the  labyrinth  of 
thorns  and  briers  in  which  I  had  lately  been  involved,  that 
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I  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  resolving  to  advance  in  it 
and  was  not  a  little  strengthened  in  my  purpose  by  your 
excellent  wife  here,  my  good  Mr.  Etherington,  who  enter- 
ed on  the  scheme  so  cheerfully,  that  I  once  or  twice  look- 
ed to  see  if  her  eyes  were  wide  open,  or  if  she  really  was 
thoroughly  apprized  of  what  she  was  undertaking.  So 
Henrietta  and  I  went  foremost,  and  her  dear  mother  came 
trembling  afterwards  with  Emmeline,  who  had  a  tear  in 
one  eye,  and  her  finger  in  the  other  ;  while  the  enemy 
clapped  his  hands,  and  filled  the  air  with  shouts  and  cla- 
mours; and,  what  was  worse  than  all,  with  such  peals  of 
contemptuous  laughter  as  made  the  very  echoes  ring 
again.  We,  however,  went  on,  and  to  speak  after  the  man- 
ner of  that  good  man,  John  Bunyan,  '  After  a  while  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  did  cease,  and  anon  we  heard  no- 
thing but  the  rushing  of  the  waters  of  mercy,  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  doves  in  the  clifls  of  the  rocks.  So 
we  came  on,  and  though  we  experienced  one  or  two 
brushes  from  the  enemy  without,  and  the  enemy  within; 
yet  after  a  while  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  strait,  and  are 
now  arrived,  as  you  see,  at  a  wonderful  fair  and  pleasant 
height,  where  we  may  look  back  on  the  troubles  which 
we  have  passed,  and  look  forward  to  the  glories  which 
are  to  come.'  And  if  we  are  not  filled  with  love  and  grati- 
tude, I  maintain  that  there  is  not  one  among  us  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  Christian." 

No  one  made  any  reply  to  this  speech  of  Mr.  Vaughen's, 
for  no  one  could ;  even  imcle  John  was  in  tears.  At  this 
tender  moment,  however,  a  loud  halloo  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  more  company.  Every  one  tried  to  look  uncon- 
cerned, and  in  came  the  good  Squire,  roaring  out  a  scrap 
of  the  old  song,  "  Come,  see  rural  felicity,"  and  telling  his 
brother  that  he  should  have  been  present  two  hours  be- 
fore, had  he  not  encountered  a  badger-hunt  at  the  ford 
of  a  river  near  which  his  way  lay,  Avhich  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  leave  till  he  had  seen  the  issue, 

"And  so,  brother  Henry,"  added  he,  after  having  paid 
his  compliments  to  the  bride,  "  so  you  are  in  your  parloui 
again ;  I  don't  know  but  I  am  sorry  lor  it,  for  I  have  spent 
so  many  happy  hours  and  half-hoiu-s  in  that  kitchen,  that 
I  don't  know  whether  I  ever  liked  any  room  so  weU  in 
all  ray  life." 
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Immediately  after  breakfast,  Emmeline  and  hei  hus- 
band took  their  leave ;  but  the  rest  of  the  party  i*emained 
to  dinner. 

And  now,  my  gentle  reader,  having  brought  my  histo- 
ry to  this  point,  I  must  conclude  it  more  succinctly. 

The  advice  and  exam]>le  of  Mr.  Vaughen  were  longi-e- 
membered  by  his  children :  and  Henrietta  in  her  farm, 
and  Emmehne,  first  in  her  simple  lodging  at  her  hus- 
band's curacy  in  Kent,  and  afterwards,  Avhen  residing  in 
the  neat  parsonage  belonging  to  a  small  living  into  the 
possession  of  which  her  husband  came  soon  after  their 
marriage,  are  still  giving  to  the  religious  world  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  elegaiit  manners,  united  with  sim- 
ple Christian  habits :  and  we  hope  that  their  examples, 
and  that  of  their  parents,  will  not  be  lost  to  the  professing 
world,  but  that  the  time  may  speedily  come,  when  such 
instances  of  self-denial  will  abound  through  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  having  here  closed  her  narra 
tive,  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and  finding  how  far  the 
evening  was  advanced,  she  requested  her  young  people 
to  join  her  in  prayer. 

A  Prayer  for  simple  Habits  and  moderate  Desires. 

"  O  THOU  MOST  MIGHTY  LORD,  and  only  wise 
God,  whose  understanding  is  infinite,  and  from  whom  no 
thought  is  concealed;  deliver  our  hearts;  we  beseech  thee, 
by  the  influence  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  from  all  covetous, 
ambitious,  and  worldly  principles.  And  grant  that  an 
abiding  sense  of  thine  all-discerning  eye,  and  not  the 
dread  of  the  Avorld,  may  influence  our  actions,  and  regu- 
late our  habits. 

"  Give  us,  in  the  first  instance,  a  clear  view  of  thy  will 
and  purposes  respecting  us,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  our  conduct  in  every  exigency,  and  grant  us  wisdom 
to  read  and  understand  the  tokens  which  thou  vouchsafest 
unto  us  for  the  regulation  of  our  worldly  plans.  Give  us 
grace  to  commit  our  concerns  unreservedly  and  entirely 
into  thy  hands,  and  that  we  might  never  attempt  to  coun- 
teract thy  purposes  either  by  thought,  word,  or  deed. 
Ever  preserve  us  from  endeavouring  to  raise  ourselves  in 
life  by  iny  dishonourable,  mean,  or  crooked  dealings,  by 
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any  improper  interference  with  our  neighbour's  concerns, 
or  by  any  departure,  however  minute,  from  truth.  Im- 
press us  with  the  truth  that  thy  paternal  care  is  extended 
to  all  men ;  that  thou  desirest  the  good  of  all  thy  creatures, 
and  that  the  well-being  of  our  worst  enemies  need  not  by 
any  means  interfere  with  our  real  benefit.  Convince  us 
of  the  grievous  sinfulness  of  ambition  and  covetousness, 
whereby  this  earth  has  been  filled  with  violence  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  the  present  day. 

"  And,  instead  of  leaving  us  to  the  worliings  of  these 
dreadful  passions,  do  thou  inspire  us  with  that  spirit  of 
contentment  by  which  we  may  be  led  to  malce  the  best 
of  those  possessions  and  enjoyments,  those  gifts  and 
talents,  which  tliou  hast  placed  in  our  hands,  not  only  for 
the  promotion  of  our  own  well-being,  which  ought  to  be 
but  a  secondary  and  a  far  inferior  consideration,  but 
chiefly  for  the  glory  of  Thee  our  God,  and  our  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  thy  kingdom  on  earth.  Teach  us 
to  say,  '  Thy  kingdom  come,'  and,  '  Thy  will  be  done,' 
and  deliver  us  from  all  undue  desires  of  temporal  and 
worldly  aggrandizement.  Assist  us  in  the  cultivation  of 
humble  views  and  simple  habits.  Let  us  not  earnestly 
wish  for  any  of  those  ornaments  that  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  humble  members  of  the  family  of  God  : 
such  as  gentle  and  courteous  manners,  graceful,  neat,  and 
orderly  habits,  a  correct,  refined,  and  elevated  taste,  and 
may  we  habitually  cherish  such  sentiments  and  employ 
such  language  as  shall  at  once  delight  the  ear,  improve 
the  apprehension,  and  correct  the  principles  of  our  au- 
ditors. Teach  us  how  to  distinguish  between  true  refine- 
ment and  the  mere  caprices  of  fashion ;  and  give  us  that 
humility  and  charity  which  may  enable  us  to  conclude, 
that  if  in  these  less  important  matters  and  forms  of  life, 
other  men  may  judge  differently  from  ourselves,  yet  they 
may  possibly  judge  as  well. 

"In  one  word,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  set  us  free  from  the 
dominion  of  self,  and  grant  that  our  minds  may  be  habit- 
ually influenced  by  this  solemn  truth,  that  man  lives  not 
by  bread  alone. 

"  And  now,  all  glory  be  to  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Q.  }Vhat  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  by  these  Commanct' 
ments  1 

A.  /  learn  two  Things:  my  Duty  towards  God,  and 
my  Duty  towards  my  Neighbour. 

Q.  What  is  thy  Duty  towards  God  7 

A.  My  Duty  towards  God  is  to  believe  in  him,  to  fear 
him,  and  to  love  him  with  all  m,y  Heart,  with  all  my 
Mind,  with  all  my  Soul,  and  with  all  my  Strength  ;  to 
worship  him,  to  give  him  TTianks,  to  put  my  whole  Trust 
in  him,  to  call  upon  him,  to  honour  his  holy  Name  and  his 
Word,  and  to  serve  him  truly  all  the  days  of  my  Life. 

The  parties  at  the  manor-house,  were  now  become  so 
liighly  interesting  to  the  young  people,  that  they  began 
to  look  forwards  with  apprehension  to  that  period  at  which 
there  would  be  an  end  to  these  their  regular  opportunities 
of  instruction.  The  lady  of  the  manor  had  reason,  how- 
ever, to  hope  that  she  had  been  made  the  instrument  of  real 
and  lasting  good  to  some  of  her  youthful  auditors,  and  she 
trusted  that  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  benefited  by 
her  admonitions.  Apart  from  all  religious  considerations, 
she  had  lately  observed  in  the  young  people  a  certain 
elevation  of  sentiment  and  a  superiority  of  maimer  which 
they  had  not  before  manifested.  They  were  now  better 
able  to  appreciate  that  which  is  truly  excellent ;  they  were 
more  freed  from  a  fondness  of  those  very  ordinary  topics 
of  conversation  which,  under  various  modifications,  en- 
gaged the  minds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  female  sex  in 
those  societies  in  which  the  love  of  literature  has  but  little 
influence,  and  where  scriptural  knowledge  is  confined 
merely  to  controversial  points. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  was  fully  aware  that  there  are 
III.  Q 
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few  societies,  or  places  of  education,  in  England,  perhaps 
in  the  world,  in  which  the  Bible  is  used  as  a  source  of 
instruction  in  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  it 
may  be  legitimately  employed :  for  the  Bible  is  an  ex- 
haustless  treasury  of  the  best  materials  for  general  intel- 
lectual improvement ;  it  is  full  of  poetical  beauties,  cor- 
rect and  perfect  outlines  of  history,  views  of  future  glory, 
curious  notices  of  ancient  manners,  pure  and  wise  maxims, 
and  it  possesses  a  language  of  types  and  shadows  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  correct  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  finest  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  The  books 
of  history  and  prophecy  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
if  properly  unfolded  to  the  reader,  are  calculated  (as  the 
lady  of  the  manor  was  fuUy  aware)  to  present  such 
views  of  past,  present,  and  future  periods,  such  a  hori- 
zon, so  perfect,  and  so  correct,  in  the  still  lengthening 
distance,  of  all  that  has  passed  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  such  prospects  of  future  glory,  stretching  in  misty 
splendour  beyond  the  limits  of  temporal  duration  into 
the  boundless  expanse  of  eternity,  as  all  the  accumulating 
mass  of  human  learning  might  pretend  to  in  vain.  Such 
a  whole,  in  short,  does  the  Bible  present,  as  must  neces- 
sarily expand  the  mind  in  its  attempts  to  comprehend  it, 
and  though  it  may  be  but  imperfectly  conceived,  stiU  it  must 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  preserve  the  mental  facul- 
ties from  resting  too  minutely  on  present  things,  and  being 
unduly  occupied  by  the  various  nothings  which  continu- 
ally press  upon  the  senses. 

It  had  therefore  been  the  object  of  the  lady  of  the 
manor,  in  all  her  instructions,  to  present  extended  and 
useful  views  of  every  kind  to  her  young  people,  to  teach 
them  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  scenes  which  sur- 
rounded them,  to  raise  them  above  that  kind  of  imperti- 
nent curiosity,  which  prompts  so  many  uncultivated  per- 
sons to  occupy  themselves  with  the  concerns  of  their 
neighbours :  and  if  she  had  failed,  in  some  degree,  in  ac- 
complishing all  of  her  views,  she  had  at  least  succeeded 
in  this, — that  she  had  been  enabled  to  convince  many  of 
her  young  people  of  the  degradation  of  character  which 
is  the  invariable  consequence  of  a  gossipping  spirit. 

The  young  ladies  had  gone  through  the  review  of  the 
commandments  in  general  with  the  lady  of  the  manor- 
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and  as  it  was  now  necessary  to  proceed  to  other  parts  of 
the  Church  Catechism,  the  next  time  that  the  Uttle  party- 
met  at  the  manor-house,  the  lady  requested  one  of  her 
young  friends  to  repeat  that  fine  summary  of  our  duty  to- 
wards God  which  immediately  follows  the  command- 
ments ;  she  herself  having  first  proposed  the  question, — 
"  What  is  thy  duty  towards  God  ?" 

"My  duty  towards  God,"  replied  one  of  the  young  la 
dies,  "  is  to  believe  in  him,  to  fear  him,  and  to  love  him 
with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  soul, 
and  Math  all  my  strength ;  to  worship  him,  to  give  him 
thanks,  to  put  ray  whole  trust  in  him,  to  call  upon  him, 
to  honour  his  holy  name  and  his  word,  and  to  serve  him 
truly  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

"  In  your  review  of  the  Commandments,  Miss  Emme- 
line,"  inquired  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "what  judgment 
have  you  passed  on  yourselves?  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  sentiments  of  your  companions!  do  you  stand 
condemned  by  the  law  1  or  do  you  plead  '  Not  guilty  V  " 

"  '  We  all  confess  ourselves  guilty,  and  that  we  are  con- 
demned by  the  law,"  replied  Miss  Emmeline,  "  one  and 
all  of  us.  This  is  our  general  and  unreserved  opinion. 
By  the  Commandments  we  are  all  worthy  of  death ;  but 
you,  Madam,  have  led  us  also  to  understand,  that,  al- 
though by  the  law  we  must  perish,  if  confiding  in  our- 
selves, yet  that,  in  our  state  as  members  of  Christ,  (sup- 
posing us  to  be  such,)  we  are  justified  by  the  same  law, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  obeyed  it  in  the  person  of  our  spi- 
ritual Head,  and,  therefore,  that  same  attribute  of  divine 
justice,  by  which  we  were  originaUy  condemned,  be- 
comes, at  the  moment  that  we  are  made  one  in  Christ, 
and  are  thus  constituted  the  partakers  of  his  righteous- 
ness, a  security  for  our  justification." 

"  You  have  stated  the  doctrine  correctly,"  replied  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  "for  if  divine  justice  has  accepted  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  believer,  that  justice  is  bound  by  its  own  perfections 
to  deliver  this  believer  from  the  eternal  punishment  of 
his  sins.  We  have,  therefore,  now  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  law  that  was  delivered  on  Mount  Sinai,  than  to 
regard  it  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  di- 
vine will  in  certain  points;  for  if  this  were  not  the  case. 
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I  ask  you  this  question,  '  Why  do  we  not  keep  the  Sab- 
bath ?' " 

"  But  do  we  not  keep  the  Sabbath,  Ma'am  ?"  asked  one 
of  the  young  ladies. 

"Certainly  not,"  returned  the  lady  of  the  manor;  "  the 
Sabbath  is  not  the  day  that  is  now  appointed  by  our 
Church  to  be  regarded  as  sacred:  the  Sabbath  is  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  not  the  first.  The  day 
which  is  now  observed  by  us  is  the  Lord's-day;  and 
though  we  honour  it  nearly  as  the  Sabbath  was  regarded 
under  the  old  covenant,  yet  it  is  not  the  original  Sabbath  : 
and,  therefore,  if  we  do  not  believe  that  the  law  delivered 
from  Mount  Sinai  is  done  away  with,  I  repeat.  Why 
don't  you  keep  the  Sabbath?" 

"  But  if  we  inculcate  this  opinion,  that  is,  of  the  abro- 
gation of  the  moral  law  that  was  delivered  from  Mount 
Sinai,  Madam,"  said  Miss  Emmeline,  modestly,  "  might 
it  not  lead  to  licentiousness  1" 

"  No,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied  her  amiable  in- 
structress, "  and  that  for  two  reasons  :  the  first,  which  is 
a  very  plain  one,  being,  that  the  same  person  who  fulfiU- 
the  law  delivered  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  who  annulled  its 
penalties,  renewed  every  moral  obligation  enforced  there- 
in, though  he  did  not  renew  the  positive  institution  of 
the  original  Sabbath:  for  what,  I  ask  you,  were  his 
words  on  these  subjects? — TViink  not  that  I  am  come 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  de- 
stroy^ but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  J  say  unto  you,  Till  hea- 
ven and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise 
pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  (Matt.  v.  17,  18.) 
And  again :  He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keep- 
eth  them,  he  it  is  tliat  loveth  me :  And  he  that  loveth  me 
not,  keepeth  not  my  sayings:  and  the  word  which  ye 
hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father''s  %ohich  sent  me.  (John 
xiv.  21,  24.)  And  my  second  reason  is  this:  it  is  actually 
impossible  for  a  member  of  Christ  to  live  in  habitual  sin, 
either  he  is  not  a  member  of  Christ,  or  he  cannot  love  sin. 
A  good  branch  inserted  into  a  bad  stock  cannot  produce 
the  same  fruit  as  the  stock  into  which  it  has  been  grafted. 
A  gardener  would  smile  at  such  a  supposition.  The 
lower  branches  of  the  old  stock  may  indeed  rise  up  from 
beneath  the  graff,  but  the  nature  of  the  good  branch  must 
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still  continue  unaltered,  and  peculiarly  its  own  ;  and  il 
is  the  business  of  the  careful  gardener  to  cut  off  these  in- 
ferior sprouts  and  cast  them  in  the  dust." 

The  young  lady  looked  meditatingly,  and  then  said, 
"  One  thing  I  hope,  and  that  is,  that  what  I  have  learned 
in  this  house  may  abide  by  me,  and  continue  to  supply 
me  with  matter  of  reflection  through  my  life ;  at  present, 
however,  I  fear  that  what  I  have  heard  has  not  taken 
such  hold  of  my  mind  as  it  ought  to  do,  if  indeed  the 
good  branch  has  been  grafted  in  my  heart,  which  I  much 
fear  is  not  the  case.  The  lower  branches  in  the  old  stock 
have  not  yet  been  pruned ;  or  if  pruned,  they  are  now, 
alas !  putting  forth  again,  and  expanding  themselves  in 
leaves  and  blossoms." 

The  young  ladies,  together  with  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
now  proceeded  to  the  more  especial  concerns  of  the  even- 
ing; and  the  latter  expressed  herself  to  the  following  pur- 
pose:— 

"  As  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  have  constituted 
the  subject  of  a  previous  discourse,  I  shall  not  now  enter 
upon  these  points  in  as  particular  a  manner  as  I  formerly 
did,  but  shall  content  myself  with  reading  to  you,  my  dear 
3'oung  people,  a  short  history,  bearing  a  close  connexion 
with  that  part  of  the  Catechism  which  is  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  our  meditation  this  day. 

"  In  this  story,  the  horrible  effects  of  infidel  principles, 
and  a  departure  from  God,  are  pointed  out  in  a  manner 
particularly  striking;  the  narrative  being  composed  of 
facts,  and  describing  scenes  which  are  replete  with  incon- 
ceivable horror,  but  many  of  which  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  too  descriptive  of  real  life  by  those  who  have  lately 
visited  the  countries  in  w^hich  these  events  are  said  to 
have  taken  place." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  opened  her  manuscript, 
and  proceeded  to  read. 

La  Morgtie. 

Victor  Louis,  Comte  de  V ,  was  the  representative 

of  an  ancient  family,  whose  estates  lay  in  the  south  of 

France.  This  young  man  spent  his  youth  in  the.  court  of 

Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  having  married  early,  at  the 

Q2 
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lime  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  he 
foxmd  himself  a  AA'idower,  with  one  son  of  about  four 
years  of  age. 

When  the  troubles  first  began  to  agitate  the  capital,  he 
withdrew  from  Paris  to  his  own  estates,  situated,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  in  the  south  of  Frgince ;  and  there  he 
resided  till  the  state  of  public  affairs  became  such,  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  hfe,  and  that  of  his  son  and  or- 
phan niece,-  of  whom  he  had  the  care,  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  into  Germany,  where  he  continued  till  the  reign  of 
terror  was  past,  and  till  he  was  enabled,  with  tolerable  se- 
curity, to  return  to  his  country. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  niece  of  the  Comte  de  V . 

This  young  lad}^,  whose  name  was  Virginie,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  Comte,  and  she  had 
been  left,  together  with  her  brother,  xmder  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  uncle,  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  her  pa- 
rents. By  this  arrangement,  she  had  been  the  companion 
of  her  uncle's  flight,  had  continued  with  him  during  his 
absence  from  his  native  country,  and  also  returned  with 
him  when  he  came  back  to  France. 

The  brother  of  Virginie,  though  he  was  placed,  equally 
with  "herself,  under  his  uncle's  guardianship,  was,  how- 
ever, owing  to  certain  circumstances,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  family  at  the  moment  of  their  flight,  and  he, 
in  consequence,  remained  a  stranger  to  them  for  many 
years. 

At  the  period  when  the  Comte  found  it  necessary  to 
make  his  escape,  Clermont  (his  nephew)  was  on  a  visit 
to  a  great  aunt,  Avhose  estate  lay  in  a  northern  province 
of  France.  She  was  an  old  and  infirm  person;  but  as  her 
family  was  noble,  she  was  suspected  of  encouarging  aris- 
tocratic principles;  and  her  safety,  therefore,  being  threat- 
ened, she  contrived  to  escape  in  disguise  to  the  Low 
Country,  and  from  thence  into  Holland,  where  she  pro- 
cured a  passage  to  England,  and  arrived  in  that  happy 
country  with  her  nephew,  being  possessed  only  of  a  little 
money  and  some  old  family  jewels. 

Madam  de  Rosemont,  the  aimt  of  Clermont,  liad  long 
been  afflicted  with  rheumatic  disorders.  On  her  reach- 
ing England,  she  was,  therefore,  recommended  to  pro- 
ceed to  Bath  ;  whither  she  went,  and  on  her  arrival,  hired 
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a  single  apartment  in  a  lodging-house,  and  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  her  habits  as  much  as  possible  to  her 
circumstances. 

In  this  situation,  Clermont,  then  between  five  and  six 
years  of  age,  vi^as  her  only  companion,  and  she  was 
much  indebted  to  his  attentions  for  the  few  remaining 
consolations  which  she  enjoyed.  He  Avas  an  interesting 
boy  in  person,  gentle  and  courteous  in  his  deportment, 
•  and  still  appearing  with  the  air  of  a  gentleman's  child, 
although  his  clothes  were  threadbare,  and  he  wore  no 
stockings. 

It  pleased  Him  in  whom  the  fatherless  find  mercy,  that 
there  should  at  that  time  be  an  old  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune  residing  in  the  same  house  with  Madame 
de  Rosemont  at  Bath.  The  kind  and  dutiful  attentions 
of  the  little  stranger  to  his  infirm  relative  at  first  excited 
the  pity  of  this  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Charlton ; 
and  as  his  love  and  pity  were  continually  augmented  by 
all  -that  he  observed  and  considered  of  this  little  foreigner, 
he  at  length  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  this  child,  to  culti- 
vate an  acquaintance  with  Madame  de  Rosemont,  and  to 
offer  her  any  assistance  which  her  situation  might  require. 

Madame  de  Rosemont  was  very  grateful  for  the  kind 
attentions  of  Mr.  Charlton ;  but,  with  a  nobleness  of  spi- 
rit which  we  have  not  unfrequently  had  proof  of  in  per- 
sons of  her  nation,  she  seemed  more  anxious  to  interest 
the  kind  stranger  in  the  behalf  of  her  little  nephew,  than 
to  obtain  from  him  any  relief  for  her  own  necessities. 

We  might  here  say  much  upon  the  gradual  growth  of 
mutual  affection  which  took  place  betAveen  Mr.  Charlton 
and  little  Clermont ;  but  perhaps  the  nature  of  feelings 
of  this  kind  is  better  elucidated  by  the  mention  of  their 
effects,  than  by  any  description  which  might  otherwise 
be  given  of  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  such  was  the  re- 
gard with  which  the  poor  orphan  had  been  enabled  to  in- 
spire Mr.  Charlton,  that  the  old  gentleman  hesitated  not, 
when  Madame  Rosemont  died,  (an  event  which  took 
place  about  six  months  after  her  arrival  in  England,)  to 
take  this  friendless  boy  under  his  protection,  and,  when 
he  left  Bath,  he  carried  him  with  him  to  his  own  house, 
which  was  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  district  of  the 
couniy  of  Berks. 
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Mr.  Charlton  was  a  bachelor  j  he  had  made  his  own 
fortune,  and  he  had  no  very  near  relation.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  person  who  had  a  right  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count for  this  whim  of  adopting  the  little  foreigner,  for 
such  many  pronounced  this  measure  to  be :  notwith- 
standing which,  when  Mr.  Charlton's  neighbours  beheld 
the  consistent  and  kind  attentions  of  the  good  old  gentle- 
man to  the  child,  and  the  pains  which  he  took  to  educate 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  render  him  a  valuable, 
member  of  society,  they  became  so  entirely  reconciled  to 
what  he  had  done,  that  they  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the 
promise  of  much  that  was  amiable  in  the  little  stranger, 
and  by  which  they  trusted  that  the  old  gentleman  would 
be  rewarded  for  his  charitable  adoption  of  him. 

Clermont  was  remarkably  quick  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge :  insomuch  that  Mr.  Charlton,  who  lived  in 
retirement,  found  great  pleasure  in  giving  him  instruc- 
tion ;  and  to  this  end  he  kept  the  boy  constantly  with 
him :  he  made  him  the  companion  of  his  walks  in  the 
fields,  his  visits  to  the  house  of  prayer  and  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  his  assistant  when  working  in  the 
garden,  which  was  one  of  his  chief  amusements. 

When  the  aged  are  pious,  and  willing  to  please  and  be 
pleased,  they  are  particularly  agreeable  to  children,  and  I 
have  often  seen  a  friendship  as  perfect,  and  more  sweet, 
existing  between  a  pious  old  person  and  a  child,  than  be- 
tween any  other  two  individuals  of  whatever  circum- 
stances. For  between  youth  and  age  there  is  not  often 
much  rivalry,  and  the  confidence  of  the  child  is  sweetly 
repaid  by  the  protecting  tenderness  of  the  old  man. 

I  could  also  say  much  of  the  various  methods  which 
Mr.  Charlton  adopted  to  improve  Clermont,  and  to  ren- 
der him  such  a  character  as  he  earnestly  wished  to  make 
him.  Mr.  Charlton  was  a  decided  Christian :  it  cannot 
therefore  be  questioned  that  he  made  religion  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  his  instructions ;  and,  as  all  the  habits 
of  the  child  were  founded  upon  sound  and  simple  Chris- 
tian principles,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  the  little  stranger  was  at  once  humble,  courteous, 
and  contented. 

Thus  Clermont  de  V attained  the  age  of  seventeen, 

under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charlton;  at  which  time  the 
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tvorthy  old  gentleman,  who  intended  to  bring  him  up  to 
one  of  the  liberal  professions,  (as  the  young  man  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  make  England  his  place  of  abode 
through  life,)  resolved  upon  sending  him  to  the  Univer- 
sity; and,  in  consequence,  he  placed  him  at  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  the  usual  time :  when,  having  taken 
hig  degi'ee,  he  returned  to  his  guardian's  house,  intend- 
ing to  study  for  orders  amidst  that  sweet  retirement 
where  the  best  and  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life  had 
oeen  spent. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clermont  had  heard  but  little  of  his 
relations  in  France :  he  had,  indeed,  been  told  that  his 
uncle  had  returned  to  his  country,  and  that  he  had  been 
restored  to  his  estates  and  honours ;  that  his  sister  was 
still  living  under  his  charge :  and  that  his  cousin  was 
grown  up,  and  had  distinguished  himself  on  several  oc- 
Ccisions  in  the  army  under  the  emperor.  About  the  pe- 
riod, however,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  while  Cler- 
mont Avas  studying  at  home,  after  having  quitted  the 
University,  a  captain  of  an  American  vessel,  who  was  a 
particular  friend  of  his  uncle,  arriving  in  England, 
brought  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  the  young  man 
from  his  friends,  and  engaged  that  if  he  would  confide 
himself  to  his  care,  he  would  land  him  safe  in  France, 
and  put  him  in  the  way  to  reach  his  relatives  without 
danger :  for,  as  Clermont  was  entirely  of  French  extrac- 
tion, and  could  speak  the  language  well,  and  as  his  friends 
were  at  that  period  in  high  favour  with  government,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  of  his  personal  safety  both  in  go- 
ing and  returning. 

It  was  with  considerable  perturbation  that  Mr.  Charlton 
lieard  of  this  proposal.  On  many  accounts  he  trembled 
for  the  consequences  of  this  journey.  As  there  were,  how- 
ever, certain  circumstances  (whicli  it  would  take  too  much 
time  to  enumerate  at  large)  wliicli  concurred  to  render 
this  visit  desirable,  the  good  old  gentleman  yielded  to  the 
surrender  of  his  adopted  son  for  a  wliile,  though  not,  as  I 
before  said,  without  considerable  uneasiness  :  not  that  he 
was  much  disturbed  respectmg  the  danger  which  Cler- 
mont might  personally  incur  from  this  journey  ;  but  he 
well  knew  the  infidel  character  of  the  persons  with  whom 
his  ward  was  about  to  associate,  and  lie  trembled  lest  the 
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pure  principles  of  his  pupil  should  be  corrupted  by  the 
evil  communications  to  which  he  must  be  exposed. 

Many  Avere  tlie  earnest  and  serious  conversations  which 
took  place  between  Mr.  Charlton  and  Clermont  previous 
to  this  journey,  one  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay, 
with  some  precision,  before  my  reader. 

And,  first,  the  venerable  instructor  discoursed  with  his 
pupil  on  the  nature  of  God,  that  infinite  and  incomprehen- 
sible Being,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  preserves  and 
governs  every  thing  by  his  almighty  power  and  wisdom, 
and  who  is  the  only  proper  object  of  our  worship ; — He 
who  exists  of  himself,  and  gives  and  maintains  existence 
in  all  otheis ; — He  on  whom  all  depend,  who  is  the  fountain 
of  happiness,  and  in  separation  from  whom  consists  the 
horrors  of  eternal  death.  He  next  proceeded  to  expatiate 
on  the  nature  of  faith,  which,  taken  in  its  most  simple 
form,  may  be  considered  as  merely  a  dependence  on  the 
veracity  of  another ;  and  he  showed  that  his  faith,  even 
in  this  its  most  simple  modification,  was  extremely  rare 
as  exercised  by  man  with  respect  to  God,  and  that  the 
Creator  himself  was  habitually  denied  that  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  not  unfrequently  subsists  between  man 
and  man. 

"  He  that  cometh  to  God,"  said  Mr.  Charlton,  "  must 
believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  Mm.  (Heb.  xi.  6.)  A  man  who  has 
this  assurance,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  must  ne- 
cessarily, though  he  may  be  no  further  enlightened,  pos- 
sess the  fear  of  God:  for,  as  man  loves  rewards,  and 
dreads  punishment,  he  would  naturally  fear  him  who, 
he  is  habifually  persuaded,  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
punish  the  guilty ;  and  thus  the  fear  of  God  wUl  become 
the  beginning  of  wisdom — examples  of  which  have  been 
observed  in  persons  living  in  heathen  nations ;  and  though 
these  examples  are  rare  and  imperfect,  yet  are  they  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  truth  of  St.  Paul's  words — For  the 
wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  un- 
godliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness  ;  because  that  which  may  be 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them  ;  for  God  hath  show- 
ed it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  frovn 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under 
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ttood  by  the  thing's  that  are  made,  even  Jiis' eternal  power 
and  Godhead  j  so  that  they  are  without  excuse.  (Rom. 
i,  18—20.) 

"  Thus  you  see,"  continued  Mr.  Charlton,  "  that  man, 
without  any  further  hght  than  that  of  nature,  ouglit  to  en- 
tertain sucli  fear  of  God,  as  would  restrain  him  from  that 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  against  which  the  wrath 
of  the  Creator  is  revealed. 

"  But  in  the  country  in  which  you  are  about  to  go,  my 
son,"  continued  the  good  old  gentleman,  "  you  will  not 
only  meet  witli  those  who  speak  of  the  Christian  system 
as  a  late  invention,  the  fabrication  of  priestcraft,  but  you 
will  come  into  contact  with  persons  who  are  atheists  both 
in  deed  and  in  word — persons  who  defy  the  authority  of 
God,  despise  his  laws,  and  even  question  his  existence ; 
and  thus  deprive  themselves  of  aU  that  comfort  and  sup- 
port, without  which  the  creature  either  must  cease  to 
exist,  or  if,  from  the  immortality  of  his  nature,  he  con- 
tinues to  exist,  his  being  is  prolonged  like  that  of  the  fallen 
angels,  in  blackness,  darkness,  and  despair, 

"  You  remember  the  period,  my  son,"  continued  Mr. 
Charlton,  "  before  you  left  me  to  mix  with  the  world  in 
the  place  where  you  have  spent  the  last  few  years  of 
your  life ;  and  you  may  recoUect,  yes,  and  you  surely 
will  ever  recollect  with  pleasure,  the  calm  and  delicious 
manner  in  which  our  lives  at  that  time  passed  away.  How 
you  then  rejoiced  in  my  society  !  how  you  regretted  the 
least  separation  from  me!  and  how  often  you  expressed 
yourself  as  unable  even  to  enjoy  your  amusements  in  my 
absence !  You  did  not  then  deceive  me,  Clermont !  you 
surely  felt  aU  that  you  then  expressed!  I  never  questioned 
your  sincerity !" 

"No,  no,  my  father,"  said  the  young  man,  his  dark 
eyes  suddenly  becoming  suffused  with  tears,  and  his 
cheeks  flushing  at  the  question,  "  I  did  not  deceive  you. 
The  happiest  days  that  I  ever  spent,  or  ever  shall  spend 
on  earth,  were  when  I  lived  wfth  you,  and  Avith  you 
only ;  when  I  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  you  were 
my  only  friend." 

"  Enough,  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Charlton.  "  It  was  not 
because  I  questioned  your  sincerity,  that  I  put  the  ques- 
tion, but  in  order  to  elucidate  my  argiunents.     A  fathoi 
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Stands  with  respect  to  a  child,  and,  during  the  years  of 
childhood,  in  the  place  of  God.  Man,  at  best,  must  be  a 
poor,  a  very  poor  representative  of  the  Heavenly  Parent ; 
nevertheless,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  person 
who  has  the  exclusive  control  of  a  child  are  such,  that 
they  afford  the  only  image  which  can  be  found  on  earth 
of  the  paternal  care  of  God  towards  his  creatures:  and 
that  sense  of  bereavement  and  helplessness  which  a  child 
feels  in  the  absence  of  a  tender,  wise,  and  watchful  pa- 
rent, may  perhaps  furnish  the  most  striking  emblem  of  the 
state  of  a  rational  creature  spiritually  absent  from  the 
Creator.  A  child,  whether  ill  or  well  disposed,  must  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  a  good  pa- 
rent ;  and  I  have  often  remarked  the  pathetic  manner  in 
which  an  orphan  child  seems  to  seek,  among  strangers, 
from  some  elder  person,  those  tender  sympathies  of 
which  it  was  deprived  by  the  loss  of  its  parents.  How, 
though  untaught,  does  such  a  one  apply  the  tender  name 
of  parent  to  the  first  person  who  shows  him  particular 
kindness !  and  how  do  paternal  and  filial  affections  grow 
in  the  hearts  of  persons  who  by  birth  are  strangers  to  the 
realities  of  these  endearing  characters ! 

"A  well-disposed  and  affectionate  child,"  continued 
Mr.  Charlton,  "  deplores  his  father's  absence,  weeps  and 
laments  the  loss,  and,  if  he  falls  into  error  for  want  of 
his  usual  support,  is  restless,  uneasy,  and  dissatisfied  un- 
der the  fall.  But  the  insubordinate  son  at  first  rejoices 
in  the  removal  of  the  restraint,  and  instantly  sets  about  to 
plan  his  own  happiness,  and  to  execute  the  desires  of  his 
evil  heart,  for  awhile  triumphing  in  his  liberty;  till  at 
length  his  lusts  become  his  master,  his  punishment  over- 
takes him,  and,  in  his  agony,  he  is  ready  to  curse  the 
cause  by  which  the  salutary  restraint  was  removed. 

"Thus,  in  both  cases,  the  happiness  of  the  child,  hu- 
manly speaking,  depends  on  the  parent;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  true  advantage  and  happiness  of  man  wholly  de- 
pends on  his  Creator,  and  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the? 
absence  of  God,  is  requisite  to  make  a  hell. 

"While  the  sinner,  however  vile,  is  still  under  the 
dealings  of  the  Almighty,  severe  as  may  be  his  trials,  and 
however  continued  may  be  his  chastisements,  there  is 
hope  for  him,  and  he  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  truly  niise- 
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rable.  But  when  the  Lord  ceases  to  deal  with  man  any 
longer,  when  he  leaves  him  to  himself,  then  his  hell  be- 
gins ;  and  if  we  had  any  faculty  by  whicli  we  could  dis- 
tinguish those  who  are  forsaken  of  the  Lord,  though  still 
living  on  earth,  from  those  persons  with  whom  the  Lord 
is  dealing  in  mercy,  we  should  discover  that  the  torments 
of  hell  had  already  begun  in  the  breasts  of  the  former, 
and  that  the  misery  of  the  damned  was  commencing 
within  them,  though  outwardly  perhaps  they  might  ap- 
pear to  be  possessing  every  thing  with  which  this  world 
could  supply  them.  These  are  the  persons  of  whom  the 
Psalmist  thus  speaks — Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked, 
which  is  thy  sword:  from  men  which  are  thy  hand,  O 
Lord,  from  men  of  the  world,  which  have  their  portion  in 
this  life,  and  whose  belly  thou  fittest  with  thy  hid  trea 
sure:  they  are  full  of  children,  and  leave  the  rest  of  their 
substance  to  their  babes.    (Psalm  xvii.  13,  14.) 

"  There  is  a  simple  but  a  coniprehensive  and  important 
summary  of  man's  duty  to  Goa  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  which  you  are  about  to  become  a  minister," 
proceeded  Mr.  Charlton,  "  of  which  you,  my  dear  Cler 
mont,  will  not  think  the  less  from  your  having  been 
taught  to  repeat  it  from  an  infant.  The  Avords,  you  will 
remember,  are  to  this  effect : — '  My  dutj"^  towards  God  is  to 
believe  in  him,  to  fear  him,  and  to  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  with  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  soul,  and  with  all 
my  strength ;  to  worship  him,  to  give  him  thanks,  to  put 
my  whole  trust  in  him,  to  call  upon  him,  to  honour  his 
holy  name  and  his  word,  and  to  serve  him  truly  all  the 
days  of  my  life.' 

"  Tlie  mind  of  man  before  the  fall,  while  he  was  yet 
unalienated  from  his  Maker  by  sin,  spontaneously  pro- 
duced every  feeling  described  in  this  summary,  just  as 
the  flowers  of  Eden  then  sprang  without  cuhure  from  the 
beautiful  and  uncursed  earth :  and  when  fallen  man  is 
again  brought  near  to  God  through  Christ,  and  has  his 
nature  renewed  by  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  he 
a  second  time  becomes  in  some  degree  capable  of  che- 
rishing all  those  blessed  feelings  towards  his  Maker 
which  Adam  felt  in  his  original  state ;  and  when  he  shall 
finally  be  rendered  victorious  \r  death,  the  love  and  ser- 
III.  R 
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vice  of  God  will  constitute  his  occupation  and  happinei* 
through  the  endless  circle  of  eternity. 

"  When  you,  my  son,  are  absent  from  me,"  continued 
Mr.  Charlton,  "  you  will  remember  this  conversation,  and 
I  trust  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  guarding  you  against  the 
delusions  of  the  world.  The  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  your  own  native  country,  has  lately  abound- 
ed with  characters  of  the  most  awful  impiety ;  persons 
who,  being  full  of  self-importance,  and  possessing  a  high 
idea  of  their  own  intellectual  powers,  despise  the  God 
who  made  them,  and  utterly  reject  the  whole  scheme  of 
salvation  by  Christ.  Hence  has  arisen  all  the  wars,  and 
those  scenes  of  private  and  public  crime,  which  for  some 
years  past  have  agitated  your  nation  ;  and  I  fear  that  you 
will  see,  when  in  France,  such  effects  of  this  infidelity  as 
at  this  time  you  are  hardly  able  to  conceive.  O  my  son, 
entreat  that  you  may  be  supported  in  this  coming  horn- 
of  trial.  Rely  on  your  God,  rest  on  his  strength,  pray  t& 
be  kept  close  to  him.  To  him  I  devote  you;  may  He  be 
your  Father !  confide  in  Him  as  once  you  did  in  me ;  and 
let  the  words  of  the  holy  Psalmist  form  the  continued 
subject  of  your  prayer —  tlnto  thee  lifi  I  up  mine  eyes,  O 
thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens.  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of 
servants  look  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the 
eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress  ;  so  our 
eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  until  that  he  have 
mercy  upon  us.  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord,  have 
Tnercy  upon  us :  for  we  are  exceedingly  filed  with  con- 
tempt. Our  soul  is  exceedingly  filled  with  the  scorning 
of  those  that  are  at  ease,  and  with  the  contempt  of  the 
proud."  (Psalm  cxxiii.) 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  minutely  into  an  account  of 
Clermont's  separation  from  Mr.  Charlton,  or  of  his  short 
voyage  to  France.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  arrived  safely 
in  Paris,  from  whence,  having  heard  that  his  uncle  and 
sister  were  residing  at  an  estate  possessed  by  the  former 
about  twenty  leagues  from  the  capital,  he  proceeded  to 
this  place  without  loss  of  time,  and  arrived,  about  noon, 
at  the  gates  of  the  chateau,  which  was  situated  at  the  end 
of  a  long  avenue  of  elms  and  tillenel. 

It  was  summer  time.  The  scene  which  surrounded  him 
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was  fine,  and  not  the  less  imposing  from  its  being  totally 
different  from  every  thing  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  in  England,  where  every  object,  however  beauti- 
frilly  arranged,  however  rich  and  smiling,  is  on  a  scale  so 
small,  that  it  seems  to  convey  to  the  foreign  eye  the  idea 
of  Lilliput  or  Fairy -Land.  On  the  contrary,  the  valleys 
of  France  are  wide,  and  the  elevations,  though  considera- 
ble, are  so  removed  from  the  eye,  that  they  seem  less 
than  they  really  are.  Whole  "tracts  of  country  appear  in 
almost  every  prospect  covered  with  forest ;  from  which 
not  unfrequently  the  white  tower  of  a  church  alone  con- 
spicuously rises,  the  little  villages  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly encircled  being  wholly  concealed  by  the  surround- 
ing trees,  unless,  here  and  there,  a  pigeon-house  and  a 
Gothic  turret  of  more  than  ordinary  elevation,  peeping 
from  above  the  shade,  convey  the  idea  of  ancient  dignity, 
and  suggest  imaginations  of  feudal  modes  of  living  which 
are  now  no  more. 

The  gates  of  the  chateau  were  presently  opened  to  Cler- 
mont, Avhose  arrival  Avas  about  this  time  expected ;  and 
the  coachman,  smacking  his  whip  Avith  a  flourish,  (of 
which  persons  of  this  denomination  in  France  only  un- 
derstand the  method,)  drove  up  immediately  to  the  great 
door  of  the  chateau,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  a  high 
yet  ruinous  flight  of  steps.  Had  not  Clermont  been  al- 
ready some  days  in  France,  he  would  have  augured 
somewhat  imfavourably  concerning  the  finances  of  the 
family  from  the  dilapidated  and  slovenly  appearance  of 
every  thing  visible  about  the  chateau.  But  his  eye  had 
been  by  this  time  so  well  accustomed  to  inconsistences 
of  this  kind,  that  he  drew  no  inauspicious  conclusion  from 
certain  deficiencies  which  he  observed  in  the  stone  para- 
pet on  the  roof  of  the  house,  from  the  grass  and  weeds 
which  grew  carelessly  in  the  gravel  walks,  from  the  want 
of  paint  on  the  numerous  window-shutters,  and  from  the 
total  absence  of  glass  in  the  upper  windows  of  the  roof. 

As  soon  as  the  horses  stopped,  the  young  man  alighted 
from  his  carriage,  and  having  committed  his  luggage  to 
the  charge  of  a  lacquey,  whom  he  had  hired  at  Paris,  he 
was  instantly  conducted  through  a  large  vestibide  into  an 
equally  spacious  saloon,  where  he  found  the  family  party 
assembled,  and  presenting  a  variety  of  singular  groups. 
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The  lady  of  the  chateau,  to  wit,  the  second  wife  of  the 

Comte  de  V ,  was  engaged  in  playing  at  chess,  before 

a  large  open  window,  with  a  young  officer  of  the  le- 
gion d'honneur,  the  fierceness  of  whose  aspect,  strength- 
ened by  a  pair  of  large  mustachoes,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  languishing  air  of  his  partner.    The 

Comtesse  de  V was  a  woman  of  a  certain  age,  and 

she  therefore  owed  to  her  perruquier,  her  perfumer, 
(who  supplied  the  various  washes  for  her  complexion,) 
her  milliner,  and  her  femme  de  chambre,  that  juvenile 
appearance  which  she  still  had  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
beheld  her  only  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  added  to  a 
girlish  manner,  rendered  her  precisely  the  figure  which 
every  one  has  depicted  to  himself  of  a  vain  woman  who 
cannot  condescend  to  grow  old.  A  loud  and  affected  laugh 
from  this  lady,  intermingled  with  the  fashionable  oaths 
of  her  young  adversary,  were  the  first  sounds  which 
reached  the  ears  of  Clermont,  as  he  entered  the  door.  In 
another  part  of  this  spacious  saloon,  a  cluster  of  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  were  gathered  round  a  harp.  And 
on  a  sofa  in  another  window,  sat  Virginie,  the  sister  of 
Clermont,  a  table  which  stood  before  her  being  littered 
with  materials  for  drawing,  with  which  she  seemed  to  be 
idly  occupied ;  and  by  her  side,  on  the  same  sofa,  lounged 
her  cousin  Victor.  In  a  recess,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  was  a  billiard-table,  at  which  was  the  Comte  him- 
self, together  with  several  gentlemen,  deeply  engaged  in 
the  game.  In  another  part  of  the  hall  sat  a  young  lady 
at  an  easel,  employed  in  drawing  the  portrait  of  a  stout 
elderly  gentleman,  to  whom  she  at  the  same  time  paid 
her  court  by  many  artificial  smiles  and  pretty  speeches ; 
and  round  her  stood  a  group  of  loungers,  and  probably 
of  flatterers  of  the  elderly  gentleman,  who  proved  to  be 
the  person  of  the  highest  rank  and  consequence  of  the 
party,  and  one  who,  having  lately  become  a  widower, 
might  be  supposed  to  entertain  the  view  of  making  a  fu- 
ture choice. 

The  entrance  of  Clermont,  as  might  be  expected,  had 
the  effect  of  breaking  up  all  these  separate  parties.  The 
strangers  rose  to  look  at  him,  and  pay  their  compli- 
ments ;  and  his  relations  gathered  round  him,  and  em- 
braced him  with  apparent  warmth,  welcomed  him  to 
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France,  regretted  his  long  absence,  and  Virginie  ex- 
pressed her  hope  that  he  was  now  come  to  finish  his 
days  with  them. 

It  was  sometime,  however,  before  Clermont  could  be 
made  to  understand  the  variety  of  new  relations  which 
claimed  his  attention.  He  had  indeed  heard  that  his  un- 
cle was  married  again ;  but  he  was  astonished  and  dis- 
pleased at  the  gay  and  juvenile  manners  of  the  lady. 
Neither  was  his  sister's  appearance,  nor  that  of  his  cousin 
Victor,  more  congenial  with  his  feelings.  Virginie, 
though  three  years  younger  than  her  brother,  already 
had  the  air  of  a  female  who  was  well  practised  in  the 
world,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  aU  the  arts  by  which 
some  women  endeavour  to  attract  and  secure  the  atten- 
tions of  the  other  sex.  Young  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to 
be  indebted  to  rouge  and  other  fashionable  ornaments  for 
the  shoAvy  appearance  which  she  made ;  an  appearance 
which  to  some  persons  might  perhaps  be  attractive,  (for 
she  was  naturally  beautiful,)  but  which,  to  the  pure  and 
refined  taste  of  Clermont,  was  at  once  revolting  and 
pitiable. 

Victor  was  a  handsome  young  man,  having  fine  dark 
eyes,  and  hair  which,  without  giving  his  valet  any 
Srouble,  assumed  at  pleasure,  the  most  picturesque  or 
modish  appearance.  His  carriage  was  animated  and 
graceful ;  and  he  possessed  together  with  all  the  fashion- 
able accomplishments  of  the  day,  (such  as  dancing, 
fencing,  and  playing  with  skill  at  every  game  of  chance,) 
a  sufficient  extent  of  learning  to  enable  him  to  appear 
with  credit  in  any  literary  company  into  which  he  might 
chance  to  fall.  The  first  appearance  of  this  young  man 
was  not  altogether  displeasing  to  Clermont.  He  hoped 
that  he  saw  something  amiable  in  him.  He  was  attracted 
by  his  easy  carriage  and  his  engaging  mahners.  But 
every  moment's  increasing  acquaintance  deducted  a  little 
from  this  good  opinion,  and  he  had  reason  in  a  very  short 
time,  to  look  upon  him,  if  not  with  dread,  at  least  with  a 
degree  of  apprehension  which  soon  became  matured  into 
a  fearful  certainty. 

We  have  not  yet  particularly  described  the  Comte  de 
V himself,  neither  was  his  character  so  easily  disco- 
vered as  that  of  his  son  ;  for  he  was  reserved,  cold,  and 
R2 
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guarded.  Clermont  was,  however,  received  by  him  with 
sufficient  politeness;  and  the  young  man  felt  that  his  un- 
cle's age,  his  rank,  his  situation  in  life,  and  his  near  rela- 
tioiiship  to  his  departed  father,  gave  him  a  title  to  his  re- 
spect. He  wished  also  to  be  able  to  add  esteem  to  respect; 
but  when  any  comparison  presented  itself  between  this 
man  and  Mr.  Charlton,  it  was  always  so  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former,  that  Clermont  could  not  help 
continually  lifting  up  his  heart  in  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  blessing  which  had  been  vouchsafed  him  in  his 
being  placed,  during  the  tender  years  of  childhood,  under 

the  superintendence  of  Christians.   The  Comte  de  V 

was,  in  fact,  an  infidel,  and  a  fierce  politician,  though  he 
had  frequently  artfully  contrived  to  conceal  his  principles, 
and  to  adapt  his  conversation  so  exactly  to  the  state  of 
the  times,  that  he  was  now  high  in  favour  with  govern- 
ment, and  had  been  so  through  the  several  late  changes 
and  revolutions  of  the  state. 

Thus  have  we  described  the  principal  characters  that 
were  then  met  in  the  chateau.  Besides  these  were  many 
others,  who  had  come  by  the  invitation  of  the  Comte  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  a  country  situation  in  the  Chateau  de 

V ;  a  sort  of  rural  life,  of  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 

speak  with  enthusiasm  in  Paris,  but  which  very  few  Pa- 
risians know  how  to  enjoy.  As  the  party  were,  how- 
ever, to  continue  for  some  weeks  in  the  chateau,  it  was 
necessary  that  all  should  seem  pleased  while  they  were 
together.  An  air  of  enjoyment  was,  therefore,  assumed 
by  every  individual,  and  the  hours  of  each  day  were  filled 
up  by  such  amusements  as  the  country  would  afford,  or 
as  could  by  any  means  be  transported  from  the  town. 
Among  the  former  were  riding,  archery,  promenades,  (as 
these  persons  would  term  them,)  upon  the  water,  in  car- 
riages and  on  foot;  and,  among  the  latter,  were  balls, 
dilletante  plays,  concerts,  and  games  of  chance  of  every 
denomination,  multiplied  and  varied  with  a  degree  of  in- 
genuity and  invention  worthy  of  a  better  purpose. 

But  to  return  to  Clermont. — This  young  man  had  not 
been  many  hours  an  inmate  of  the  chateau,  before  he  dis- 
covered that  his  opinions  on  religious  subjects  Avere  more 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  his  relations  than  he  had 
hoped  that,  on  acquaintance,  they  would  prove.    He  had. 
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indeed,  expected  to  find  his  sister  a  Papist,  and  his  cou- 
sin careless  ahlce  about  all  religion;  but  he  had  not  pre- 
pared himself  to  expect  from  the  mouths  of  these  young 
persons  infidel,  if  not  blasphemous,  expressions :  and  to 
hear  such  language  uttered  with  the  utmost  levity,  and 
in  the  course  of  their  most  ordinary  conversation,  filled 
him  with  a  degree  of  horror  which  he  had  no  power  to 
conceal,  though  he  desired,  in  general,  to  restrain  his  feel- 
ings in  such  a  way  as  might  render  his  interference  the 
more  acceptable  and  salutary,  whenever  it  might  appear 
most  seasonable  for  him  to  make  kno^vn  both  to  his  sister 
and  cousin  the  horror  with  which  these  dreadful  senti- 
ments inspired  him.  Other  discoveries  he  presently 
made,  which  increased  his  alarm  for  his  sister.  He  had 
been  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  family  before  he  per- 
ceived that  Victor  and  Virginie  were  distinguished  by 
each  other  with  an  especial  mutual  regard,  which,  on  the 
part  of  Virginie,  appeared  to  be  very  strong,  and  which, 
on  that  of  Victor,  perhaps  was  not  less  sincere,  though 
the  extraordinary  carelessness  and  independence  of  the 
young  man's  manner  might  sometimes  have  tended  to 
mislead  a  careless  observer.  Clermont  was  not,  however, 
an  unconcerned  looker-on,  but  was  deeply  interested  m 
every  thing  which  related  to  these  his  nearest  natural 
connexions. 

It  was  when  seated  at  dinner  on  the  first  day  of  his  ai- 
rival  at  the  chateau,  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  and  briUiant  as- 
sembly, that  Clermont  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  that  I  have  already  mentioned.  Virginie  was 
seated  between  himself  and  Victor,  and  he,  therefore, 
overheard  several  little  words  which  were  whispered  be- 
tween them,  and  which  induced  him  to  form  this  opi- 
nion. But  this  discovery,  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  displeased  him,  was,  as  before  remarked,  rendered 
particularly  painful  in  his  estimation  by  the  observations 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  make  upon  the 
dangerous  principles  of  the  young  people. 

Several  weeks  had  elapsed  in  the  way  that  I  have  been 
describing,  during  which  Clermont  vainly  attempted  to 
engage  the  confidence  of  his  sister :  though  she  always 
appeared  to  be  easy  and  unreserved  with  him,  yet  her 
manner  was  at  one  time  the  ease  of  a  fashionable  woman  in 
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the  company  of  strangers,  and  at  another  the  unreserved 
ness  of  a  playful  child.  It  seemed  impossible  to  prevail  on 
her  to  enter  upon  a  single  serious  reflection ;  and  if  her 
brother  attempted  to  reason  with  her  about  the  impiety 
of  her  principles  and  her  language,  she  would  instantly 
reply,  "  But  are  you  not  a  heretic,  brother?  and  I  a  Catho- 
lic? How  then  can  we  expect  to  agree  on  these  matters?" 

It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  explain  to  her  that 
there  were  certain  points  in  which  a  Protestant  and 
Catholic  might  cordially  meet,  and  that  open  profaneness 
must  be  equally  unacceptable  to  the  sincere  of  both  parties : 
in  consequence  of  which,  if  she  were  actually  Avhat  she 
professed  to  be,  she  could  not  allow  herself  in  such  im- 
pious expressions  as  she  daily  indulged. 

Wlien  thus  pressed,  she  invariably  evaded  making  a 
reply  by  having  recourse  to  some  childish  or  playful  sub- 
terfuge. On  one  of  these  occasions  she  pretended  to  have 
pricked  her  delicate  finger  with  the  thorn  of  a  rose  with 
which  she  had  been  playing,  and  she  uttered,  in  conse- 
quence, a  thousand  pitiful  cries,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
pressing  her  wounded  finger,  or  rather  the  finger  sup- 
posed to  be  wounded,  against  her  lips,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  d^^adcn  the  pain.  On  another  occasion,  she  con- 
trived to  drop  her  cashmere  as  they  were  walking  in  the 
avenue,  and  managed  to  entangle  her  foot  so  conveniently 
in  it,  that  the  thread  of  the  discourse  was  entirely  lost  be- 
fore every  thing  was  again  arranged  in  its  due  order. 

For  a  while  Clermont  was  the  complete  dupe  of  these 
tricks,  and  though  he  was  vexed  by  these  interruptions, 
which  continually  occurred  in  the  midst  of  their  most 
serious  conversations,  still  he  was  far  from  attributing 
them  to  their  real  cause.  He  believed,  indeed,  that  his 
sister  was  light  and  vain,  but  he  did  not  suppose  her  de- 
signing ;  and  at  aU  events  he  was  too  deeply  interested  in 
her  spiritual  welfare,  to  allow  himself  to  be  disheartened 
by  the  trifling,  though  perpetually  recurring,  difficulties 
which  he  had  hitherto  encountered.  He  therefore  formed 
the  resolution  to  be  more  close  and  pressing  in  his  dis- 
course with  her  than  he  had  ever  before  been.  But  now 
a  new  obstacle  occurred :  he  found  it  every  day  more  and 
more  impossible  to  be  alone  with  her ;  she  continually 
devised  some  pretext  for  avoiding  him;  and  thus  it  became 
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necessary  that  he  should  either  speak  to  her  in  pubhc  oi 
not  at  all.  As  her  manner  was,  however,  always  appa- 
rently open  and  affectionate,  he  still  did  not  imagine  that 
it  was  intentionally  that  she  shunned  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clermont  continually  witnessed  a 
mode  of  life  of  which  he  had  not  previously  formed  an 
idea,  as  he  never  had  read  romances,  and  as  nothing  of 
real  life  in  the  country  where  he  had  been  educated  ap- 
proached in  the  least  degree  towards  what  he  then  habi- 
tually saw. 

The  persons  who  Avere  at  that  time  assembled  in  the 
castle  were  such  as  divided  their  lives  between  pleasure 
and  politics ;  females  who  made  the  arts  of  coquetry  their 
ostensible  business,  while  political  intrigue  was  the  real 
object  of  their  lives;  and  men  who,  though  they  pretend- 
ed to  be  utterly  devoted  to  gallantry,  were  secretly  ab- 
sorbed by  ambition,  and  by  that  alone. 

In  consequence  of  these  hidden  motives  of  action,  there 
was  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  which  puzzled  and  astonished 
Clermont  beyond  measure.  He  soon  perceived  that  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  marriage  state  were  but  little 
regarded  eitlier  by  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  the  society 
among  which  he  then  resided.  But  Avhen  he  saw  hand- 
some and  fashionable  females  sacrificing  their  virtues  to 
old  men,  and  on  the  contrary,  when  he  beheld  young 
men  who  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  elderly  and  disagreeable 
women,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  these  persons 
were  sinning  without  motive,  and  bartering  their  reputa- 
tion and  honour  without  even  the  shadow  of  an  equiva- 
lent :  for,  as  I  before  said,  Clermont  had  no  idea  of  the 
secret  springs  of  these  persons'  conduct. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  love  of  amusement  seemed  to 
have  turned  every  head.  No  one  could  rest  quietly  Avith- 
in  the  house.  Schemes  Avere  ever  in  agitation  by  Avhich 
the  environs  of  the  chateau  Avere  to  be  converted  into  a 
second  Arcadia.  Nothing  Avas  here  spoken  of  but  rural 
theatres,  concerts  by  moonlight,  dances  under  the  shadta 
of  trees,  and  other  caprices  of  the  same  nature,  which 
might  have  passed  off  better,  if  the  parties  concerned  had 
possessed  but  the  semblance  of  that  simplicity  which  they 
pretended  so  greatly  to  admire.   But  as  it  was,  the  highly 
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artificial  and  corrupt  manners,  principles,  and  appear- 
ances, which  these  persons  brought  with  them  from  Paris, 
evidently  so  ill  assorted  with  the  really  fine  natural  beau- 
ties which  they  chose  for  the  scene  of  their  follies,  that 
Clermont  was  filled  at  once  with  disgust,  astonishment, 
and  pity,  at  this  excess  of  human  folly,  of  which  he  had 
never  before  formed  any  conception. 

It  was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  namely,  the  fete  of 

the  Countess  de  V ,  which  was  to  be  distinguished  by 

a  rustic  baU  beneath  the  trees,  that  Clermont  had  a  con 
versation  with  his  sister  and  Victor,  which  led  to  a  fuUei 
mutual  explanation  of  their  sentiments  on  both  sides  than 
had  hitherto  taken  placa 

On  the  evening  of  the  fete,  the  comtesse  had  ordered  a 
beautiful  grove,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  to  be  set  forth 
with  couches,  adorned  with  garlands,  and  tables  furnish- 
ed with  fruits  and  flowers,  with  cream  and  sweetmeats. 
Here  were  assembled  aU  the  villagers  and  tenants  of  the 
comte,  to  dance  cotiUions,  while  the  musicians,  placed  on 
a  scaffold  of  considerable  height  in  the  centre  of  the  fes- 
tive group,  regulated  the  steps  of  each. 

After  an  early  dinner,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
chateau  repaired  to  this  scene  of  amusement ;  and  those 
among  them  who  were  still  young,  or  who  wished  to  be 
thought  so,  mingled  with  the  peasants,  and  became  com- 
panions of  the  dance. 

Clermont  accompanied  them  to  the  grove,  yet  he  de- 
clined dancing,  though  much  solicited  so  to  do ;  but  tak- 
ing his  seat  on  one  of  the  couches  before  mentioned,  he 
continued  for  a  length  of  time  contemplating  the  scene 
before  him.  He  was  situated  near  the  many  groups  of 
dancers,  where  the  branches  above  his  head  afforded  a 
thick  and  beautiful  canopy,  and  where  a  short  turf  be- 
neath his  feet  supplied  as  fair  a  carpet.  To  the  right  and 
left  were  gi'oups  of  dancers,  who  moved  in  measure,  as 
the  music  directed  them ;  and  who,  though  their  parties 
were  formed  of  heterogeneous  orders,  and  persons  of  va- 
rious degrees,  exhibited,  nevertheless,  the  same  agility, 
dexterity,  and  we  might  almost  say,  the  same  grace.  The 
peasants  wore  blue  petticoats  and  white  jackets,  their 
hair  being  neatly  drawn  under  their  white  caps,  and  their 
faces  were  flushed  with  health  and  exercise,  and  em- 
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browned  by  constant  exposure  to  the  open  air ;  while  the 
ladies  of  the  chateau,  who  were  fancifully  dressed  in  a 
kind  of  rustic  habit,  owed  the  bright  red,  which  conceal- 
ed the  more  faded  colour  of  their  cheelis,  to  the  rouge 
which  no  French  woman  is  ashamed  of  displaying. 

Immediately  in  the  front  of  Clermont's  seat  was  a  long 
vista  formed  of  tillenels,  and  terminated  by  a  grotto  from 
which  gushed  a  clear  stream  of  water ;  within  the  shade 
of  this  grotto,  and  bending  over  a  small  dripping  rock  at 
its  mouth,  there  was  the  statue  of  a  naiad :  the  whole 
constituting,  together  with  the  groups  of  dancers,  and  ta- 
bles enriched  with  fruits  and  flowers,  sucli  scenes  as  in- 
experienced and  unrenewed  minds  no  doubt  often  fancy 
to  themselves  as  abounding  witli  every  delight.  But 
Clermont,  though  young,  had,  by  the  divine  blessing  on 
the  excellent  education  which  he  had  enjoyed,  acquired 
a  more  correct  and  elevated  mode  of  thinking  and  reason 
ing  upon  every  subject;  and  this  had  happened  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  apostle,  who  saith,  If  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  pass- 
ed away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.  (2  Cor. 
V.  17.)  Consequently,  the  reflections  which  Clermont 
indulged  in  reference  to  this  scene,  and  also  to  that  love 
of  pleasure,  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  so  remarka- 
ble in  every  order,  degi-ee,  and  description  of  persons  in 
the  French  nation,  were  totally  the  reverse  of  those 
which  would  have  been  made  by  one  who  continued  still 
ignorant  of  true  religion,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart.  Clermont  was  aware  that  real  happiness  consisted 
in  an  intimate  union  of  heart  with  God ;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that  without  that  union  every  intelligent  creature 
must  be  miserable,  and  that  all  attempts  of  men  to  de- 
rive happiness  from  any  circumstances  independent  of 
God,  must  not  only  prove  abortive,  but  must  bring  with 
them  their  own  punishment,  in  the  anger  of  the  Almighty, 
and  the  consequent  darkness  of  the  soul,  and  confusion 
and  horror  of  the  spirits.  He  considered  the  state  of  man 
upon  earth  to  be  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Scripture  of 
Truth :  he  regarded  him  as  a  fallen  creature,  as  one  who 
by  his  sins  has  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory ;  and  he  felt 
that  although  the  Lord  Jeho^'ah  hath  encouraged  him  to 
look  up  again  after  his  fall,  and  hath  opened  unto  him 
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the  way  of  salvation,  yet  that  he  permits  him  not  to  taste 
any  true  enjoyment  independent  of  himself.  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  not, 
amidst  any  circumstances,  be  really  happy  without  God. 
The  beautiful  words  of  the  hymn  at  this  moment  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Clermont — 

"  My  God,  my  life,  my  love, 

To  thee,  to  thee  I  call ; 
I  cannot  live,  if  thou  remove, 

For  thou  art  all  in  all." 

And  while  he  yet  repeated  these  words,  Victor  and  Vir- 
ginie,  who  had  been  together  all  the  afternoon,  quitted 
the  dance,  and  took  their  seats  on  a  sofa  which  was  placed 
directly  opposite  to  Clermont.  They  were  both  in  high 
spirits,  and  expressed,  by  looks  which  Clermont  pretty 
well  understood,  their  contempt  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  lively  amusements 
of  the  evening.  "  And  so,"  said  Virginie,  as  she  seated 
herself,  "  you  still  continue  to  act  the  stoic  philosopher 
my  good  brother;  but  are  you  aware  that  we  are  now 
in  the  country,  among  rude  and  illiterate  persons,  who 
cannot  comprehend  the  merits  of  this  high  flight  of  hu- 
man wisdom,  and  who  would  respect  you  quite  as  much 
for  joining  in  the  dance,  and  appearing  cheerful,  as  for 
sitting  there  and  affecting  superiority  to  the  whole  world?" 

"At  any  rate.  Mademoiselle,"  replied  Clermont,  with 
good-humour,  "  you  are  not  inclined  to  augment  my  self- 
love.  How  often  must  I  repeat  in  my  defence,  that  I 
never  practised  dancing !  that  I  do  not  understand  your 
chasses  and  balances,  and  that  I  should  only  expose  my- 
self to  ridicule  by  my  attempting  them  I" 

"  You  have  lived  in  England,  Clermont,"  said  Victor, 
with  an  expression  of  contempt,  which  he,  however,  en- 
deavoured to  put  off  with  a  smile,  "tUl  you  have  acquired 
all  the  insipidity  of  the  English  character.  You  are  as 
cold,  my  friend,  as  the  November  fogs,  and  as  sedate  as 
the  old  Saxon  who  brought  you  up."  Then  turning  to 
Virginie,  taking  her  hand,  and  looking  at  her  with  an 
expression  of  affection  which  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  cold  contempt  of  his  manner  to  her  brother,  he 
added,  "Had  Clermont  been  brought  up  with  us,  Ma  belle 
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Virginie,  in  the  old  chateau  of  Bellevue,  the  glowing  sun 
of  Languedoc  would  perhaps  have  imparted  more  warmth 
to  his  heart  than  the  cold  fogs  of  the  Uttle  island  appear 
to  have  done." 

Clermont  smiled,  and  thanked  Victor  with  much  good 
humour  for  his  kind  wish. 

Victor  took  no  notice  of  this  reply  of  Clermont.  The 
mention  of  Languedoc,  where  the  former  had  spent 
many  years  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  Ufe  in  company  with 
Virginie,  under  the  charge  of  a  tutor  and  governess  in  an 
ancient  family  mansion  of  the  Comte,  had  revived  many 
feelings  and  recollections  of  childhood,  which  for  a  few 
minutes  absorbed  his  whole  mind.  "  Ah,  Virginie !"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  as  he  leaned  over  her  and  held  her 
hand,  "Clermont,  after  aU,  is  to  be  picied,  for  having  been 
separated  from  us.  O,  what  happy  days  were  those 
when  we  were  at  Languedoc!  Do  you  remember  the 
evenings  of  the  vintage,  when  we  danced  imder  the  great 
elm  tree,  and  when  the  little  good  man,  Colin,  played  on 
his  violin,  and  directed  our  steps?  Do  you  remember  the 
little  peasants  Laurette  and  Adele  ?  and  how  I  offended 
you,  Virginie,  because  I  would  dance  Avith  them  on  the 
evening  of  the  fete  of  St.  Roque?" 

"  Ah,  my  cousin !"  replied  Virginie,  gently  tapping  his 
arm  with  a  rosebud  that  she  held  in  her  hand,  "you  ever 
delighted  in  giving  me  pain." 

"  I  ever  delighted  in  the  consciousness  of  not  being  in 
different  to  you,  my  Virginie,"  replied  Victor. 

Silence  for  a  moment  now  followed,  while  Clermont, 
looking  on  the  youthful  pair  before  him,  could  scarcely 
conceal  his  feelings  of  pity ;  for  he  Avas  persuaded  that 
they  loved  each  other;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  also  too  well 
knew  their  principles,  he  could  expect  no  happiness  f'-om 
fiuch  an  union  of  hearts. 

Tlie  silence  Avas  interrupted  by  Victor,  who,  as  his  ex- 
pressive and  fine  countenance  suddenly  changed  from 
grave  to  gay,  exclaimed,  "  And  do  you  remember,  Vir- 
ginie, our  games  of  Colin  Maillard  in  the  great  hall?  and 
cio  you  recollect  how  little  Pauline  used  to  shriek  when 
she  Avas  caught,  and  how  I  Avas  able  to  discover  you  from 
all  the  rest,  though  there  were  tAventy  others,  and  thou;*'! 
you  had  Winded  my  eyes  sevenfold  ?" 

TIL  S 
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"O  Victor!"  said  Virginie,  "those  were  happy  days 
I  wish  they  could  return !  O  delightful  hours  of  early 
youth !  O  happy  scenes  of  thoughtless  infancy,  now,  alcis  \ 
for  ever  gone !  I  should  experience  more  pleasure  in  be 
holding  once  again  the  two  frowning  black-and-white 
gable  ends  of  the  old  chateau,  which  stood  forward  into 
the  back  court  where  I  used  to  feed  my  turkeys  and 
gaUinies,  than  in  seeing  the  most  sumptuous  exhibition 
of  noble  architecture  which  the  first  palace  in  Europe 
could  afford." 

Victor  replied  by  singing,  with  considerable  pathos,  a 
part  of  the  well-known  air  called,  "  La  Rangee  du  Vache," 

"  Quand  leverrons  dans  un  jour 
Toutes  les  montagnes  d'Alantour." 

Both  Victor  and  Virginie  appeared  much  more  softened 
and  affected  by  these  remembrances  than  Clermont  had 
ever  before  seen  them  on  any  occasion,  and  seemed  to  feel 
so  much  regret  at  the  departure  of  those  days  of  childhood, 
and  separation  from  the  world,  of  which  they  spoke,  that 
he  judged  the  present  to  be  a  fit  opportunity  for  addressing 
them  upon  that  subject  which  was  ever  the  nearest  his 
own  heart ;  and  he  accordingly  embraced  that  season  to 
point  out  to  them  that  there  was  much  deception  in  the 
idea  commonly  entertained  of  the  happiness  of  chUdhood, 
and  of  past  times  in  general.  "  In  looking  back,"  said  he, 
"  on  periods  long  gone  by,  we  are  apt  to  recollect  those 
circumstances  only  which  were  pleasant,  and  to  forget  the 
many  little  painful  events  which  continually  disturb  the 
peace  of  man  on  earth."  And  he  affirmed,  also,  what  he 
felt  persuaded  to  be  the  case,  that  man's  happiness  de- 
pended not  on  any  outward  circumstances,  but  on  his  re- 
union with  God,  from  whom  he  is  naturally  separated 
by  sin.  He  described  the  appointed  means  of  this  re-union 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
portray  the  peaceful,  the  blessed,  the  triumphant  state  of 
an  old  Christian,  humbly  waiting  the  period  when  hia 
change  should  take  place ;  and  then  he  proceeded  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  situation  of  such  a  man  and  that 
of  a  child  whose  happiness  consists  in  want  of  reflection, 
or  that  of  mere  men  of  the  world,  whose  peace  must  ever 
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be  liable  to  be  marred  by  the  fear  of  death,  and  by  their 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  what  must  follow  it. 

Clermont  had  endeavoured  to  compress  these  senti- 
ments in  as  few  words  as  possible;  but  while  he  wa& 
speaking,  he  observed  strong  marks  of  impatience  in  the 
countenances  of  his  auditors :  Virginie  looked  down,  and 
Victor's  features  became  flushed  with  anger.  At  length 
the  young  man  spoke,  and,  using  an  oath  too  common  in 
the  mouths  of  Frenchmen,  told  Clermont  he  was  fit 
company  only  for  an  old  monk  of  the  Chartreux.  Then, 
arising  abruptly,  and  drawing  Virginie  after  him,  he  add- 
ed an  expression  of  a  nature  so  profane,  that  Clermont, 
being  penetrated  with  horror,  also  started  from  his  seat, 
and,  leaving  the  public  situation  in  which  he  then  was, 
he  retired  to  a  more  sohtary  part  of  the  wood,  where,  no 
doubt,  he  unburdened  his  soul  in  an  address  to  that  God 
whom  he  had  been  led  to  desire  to  love  with  aU  his  soul, 
with  all  his  mind,  and  with  all  his  strength. 

Shortly  after  the  period  lately  spoken  of,  the  family 

of  the  Comte  de  V returned  to  Paris ;  and  Clermont, 

whose  departure  for  England  could  not,  from  certain 
circumstances,  take  place  for  several  weeks,  was  com- 
pelled to  witness  a  new  mode  of  life  which  was  even  less 
congenial  with  his  feehngs  than  that  which  he  had  seen 
at  the  chateau. 

In  the  country  he  had  indeed  had  many  opportunities 
of  withdrawing  himself  at  times  from  society,  and  of 
communing  with  his  Maker  among  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  that  glorious  God.  For  although  nature  had 
been  twisted  and  tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner  which 
could  be  imagined  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cha- 
teau, where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  stiff  parterres, 
trim  avenues,  close  bosquets,  grottoes,  and  Chinese 
bridges,  statues  of  dryads,  fawns,  and  wood-nymphs ;  yet 
beyond  this  region  of  false  taste  were  many  exquisite 
scenes,  where  nature,  being  left  at  liberty,  afforded  some 
idea  of  what  this  fine  country  had  once  been  when  it  was 
peopled  by  its  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants,  ere  yet  the 
primeval  forests  had  yielded  to  the  axe  of  the  wood-cut- 
ter, or  the  extensive  lawn  had  been  portioned  into  small 
patches  for  the  use  of  the  cottager.  But  when  Clermont 
l»ecame  an  inmate  of  the  Hotel  de  V ,  in  the  Faux- 
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boiirg  St.  Honore,  he  had  no  place  to  which  he  could 
withdraw  where  his  ears  were  not  assailed  by  the  noise 
of  this  great  city. 

Those  persons  who  have  visited  London  and  Paris 
must  be  sensible  of  striking  and  peculiar  differences  in 
the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  famous  capitals. 
There  is  a  grand  and  noble  simplicity  in  the  plan  of  the 
former  which  must  arrest  every  eye ;  and,  though  many 
parts  of  London  (as  of  every  city  inhabited  by  the  sinful 
race  of  man)  are  disfigured  by  want  of  cleanliness,  and 
polluted  by  guilt,  nevertheless,  the  new  streets  and  the 
superior  portions  of  that  metropolis  are  free  from  mean 
and  inferior  ornaments.  In  them  we  find  none  of  that 
affectation  of  the  rus  in  urhe  of  which  our  continental 
neighbours  are  so  fond,  where  stunted  trees,  parched  gra- 
vel walks,  leafless  arbours,  and  trim  parterres,  present  na- 
ture to  the  eye  in  the  character  of  Hagar  in  the  desert, 
about  to  expire  with  thirst. 

Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  assemblage  of  tasteless 
palaces  and  mean  houses,  dried  and  withered  gardens, 
dirty  public  walks,  avenues  of  black  trees,  between 
ranges  of  little  shops  and  an  exceeding  variety  of  orna- 
ments, in  bad  taste  themselves,  and  appearing  with  addi- 
tional deformity  from  being  injudiciously  situated. 

A  totally  new  scene  is,  however,  always  imposing* 
and  when  Clermont  first  visited  the  gardens  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  which  at  that  time  were  occupied  by  the  emperor 
and  his  royal  consort,  Maria  Louisa,  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, his  attention  was  powerfully  arrested  by  the  long 
reach  of  avenue,  extending  from  the  front  of  the  palace, 
and  through  its  stiff  gardens,  set  forth  with  innumerable 
ancient  statues,  the  Place  Louis  Quinze  and  the  Champs 
Elysees,till  it  was  terminated,  at  a  magnificent  distance,  by 
the  gateway  which  is  situated  at  the  Barrier  de  I'Etoile. 

It  is  not  now  my  object  to  enter  very  particularly  into 
a  description  of  the  mode  of  life  that  is  led  by  persons  of 
distinction  in  Paris.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  period 
we  speak  of,  as  in  the  present  time,  nothing  is  less  desired 
in  that  city  than  the  pleasures  of  a  domestic  life.     In  the 

house  of  the  Comte  de  V ,  the  family  never  met  at 

breakfast,  but  each  lady  took  her  solitary  meal  in  her  own 
apartment,  and,  probably,  even  in  bed.    Sometimes,  in- 
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deed,  a  male  or  female  visitant  might  be  permitted  to  take 
this  meal  with  her;  but  this  was  deemed  an  affair  of  so 
little  account,  that  it  was  perhaps  known  only  to  the 
femme  de  chambre  of  the  lady  herself,  or  to  the  lacquey 
who  ushered  the  person  through  the  anteroom.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  family  generally  took  their  breakfasts 
at  some  fashionable  caffes,  where  they  lounged  away 
more  than  an  hour,  in  reading  the  public  papers  of  the 
day,  and  inquiring  after  the  news.  Clermont  expected 
that  the  hour  of  dinner  would,  of  course,  assemble  the 

family ;  but  the  Comte  de  V- seldom  had  any  dinner 

prepared  in  his  house.  His  servants  Avere  on  board 
wages;  and  it  Avas  at  one  of  the  fashionable  restaura- 
teurs near  the  court  end  of  the  town,  that  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  sometimes  in  company  Avith  the  Comte,  and 
sometimes  attended  by  other  gentlemen,  partook  of  their 
necessary  refreshment.  The  evenings  were  ahvays  de- 
voted to  amusements,  of  Avhich  there  Avas  an  inconceiva- 
ble variety.  The  theatres,  the  opera,  balls  of  different 
kinds,  public  gardens,  &c.  &c.  afforded  a  continual  ex- 
cuse for  not  staying  at  home :  and  Clermont  now  found 
it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  enjoy  a  moment's  conversa- 
tion Avith  Virginie. 

At  length,  hoAvever,  finding  that  she  did  not  object  to 
receiA'c  company  in  her  bed-chamber,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  privilege,  Avhich  he  thought  might  more  becoming- 
ly be  allowed  to  a  brother  than  to  any  other  person ;  and 
he  accordingly  presented  himself,  one  morning,  at  the 
door  of  her  antechamber.  Being  introduced,  he  found 
her  sitting  at  breakfast  Avith  a  young  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. Virginie  blushed,  and  seemed  embarrassed 
at  the  appearance  of  Clermont ;  but  recovering  hei'self, 
she  soon  became  as  sprightly  as  usual,  and,  Avith  consi- 
derable archness,  thanked  him  for  the  honour  he  had 
done  her. 

While  the  visiter  continued,  no  particular  discourse 
could  take  place  between  Virginie  and  Clermont :  but,  on 
her  having  taken  leave,  Clermont  obliged  his  sister  to  sit 
doAvn,  after  Avhich,  he  fastened  the  door,  and  then  entered 
into  very  close  couA'ersation  Avith  her  He  spoke  to  her 
of  Avhat  he  had  observed  respecting  V,ctor,  and  demand- 
ed of  her  what  her  vieAvs  Avere  with  respect  to  him. 
S2 
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"  What  are  my  vmcle's  intentions,  Virgin  ie  ?"  he  said ;  "  1 
have  a  right  to  ask :  does  he  mean  to  marry  you  to  his 
son?  Yon  are  of  an  age,  my  sister,  when  it  is  the  cus- 
tom, in  this  country,  for  young  women  to  be  settled ;  and 
I  think  that  you  ought  now  either  to  separate  yourself 
from  Victor,  or  to  become  his  wife."  Clermont  conclud- 
ed by  offering  her  a  home  in  England,  and  pressing  her 
earnestly  to  accept  it,  having  been  authorized  so  to  do,  by 
his  paternal  friend,  the  excellent  Mr.  Charlton. 

Virginie  seemed  to  shrink  with  a  kind  of  instinctive 
horror  from  this  proposal,  and  replied,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  she  would  prefer  death  in  France  to  life  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  Such  words,"  said  Clermont,  "are  easily  spoken,  Vir- 
ginie; but  you,  who  reject  the  comforts  of  religion,  should 
be  the  last  to  speak  of  desiring  deatli." 

"  Clermont,"  returned  the  young  lady,  again  repeating 
her  old  plea,  "  you  and  I  are  of  dissimilar  ways  of  think- 
ing: you  are  a  heretic,  I  am  a  Catholic:  religion,  there- 
fore, had  better  be  left  alone  between  us." 

'•  Were  you  a  serious  Papist,  Virginie,"  replied  Cler- 
mont, "  I  should  be  better  satisfied  with  your  state  of 
mind :  but  let  me  teU  you,  my  sister,  that  the  infidel  ex- 
pressions which  you  not  unfrequently  utter,  would  be  as 
abhorrent  in  the  estimation  of  a  sincere  Papist,  as  they 
are  in  mine.  A  Roman  Catholic  avows  many  tenets  of 
which  I  totally  disapprove  ;  and  yet  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  serious  man  of  that  denomination  who  would 
not  shudder  at  the  contempt  of  God  and  of  the  Saviour, 
which  you  not  unfrequently  express.  But  to  leave  this 
subject.  My  present  business  is  to  demand  of  you,  what 
your  views  are  respecting  Victor." 

The  decided  tone  and  manner  with  which  Clermont 
spoke,  forced  from  Virginie  the  confession,  that  she  was 
strongly  attached  to  Victor,  and  that  she  believed  he  pre- 
ferred her  before  every  other  woman  on  earth,  but  that, 
as  her  fortune  was  small,  her  uncle  did  not  desire  their 
marriage :  adding  this  information,  that  he  had  already 
taken  several  steps  to  bring  about  another  union  for  his 
son,  and  also  one  for  herself 

"  And  what,"  said  the  astonished  Clermont,  "  are  yoiu 
intentions  respecting  this  matter '^     Do  yon  mean  to  sub. 
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mit  to  your  uncle's  wishes?  Wliat  is  Victor's  determina- 
tion?" 

"Brother,"  replied Virginie,  "wherefore  do  you  con- 
cern yourself  in  this  affair?  Leave  us  to  ourselves.  We  de- 
sire no  interference.  Our  modes  of  thinking,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, are  altogether  dissimilar :  you  have  separated  your- 
self from  us  by  adopting  heretical  sentiments.  Leave  me 
to  myself.  You  may  make  me  more  miserable,  but  you 
cannot  contribute  to  my  happiness,  by  interfering  with 
our  plans." 

Clermont  looked  at  her  with  a  desire  to  read  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind.  The  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  mysterious.  "  O  Virginie,  my  sister !"  he  exclaimed, 
stiU  gazing  intently  on  her,  "  those  who  reject  the  gui- 
dance of  their  God,  enter  into  dark  and  dreadful  paths  of 
which  they  know  not  the  end.  Be  persuaded,  my  sister ! 
ray  beloved !  daughter  of  my  father !  daughter  of  my  mo- 
ther !  companion  of  my  early  infancy  !  Take  your  God 
for  your  guide ;  go  to  him  through  Christ ;  plead  your 
Saviour's  merits  in  your  own  behalf:  and  assuredly  you 
will  be  set  right ;  you  wUl  find  comfort,  you  wiU  receive 
pardon." 

"Pardon!"  said  Virginie,  "for  what?  What  have  I 
done?" 

"Done!"  repeated  Clermont,  looking  earnestly  upon 
her,  "  I  have  no  particular  suspicions  of  you ;  but  I  well 
know  that  you  partake  of  a  sinful  nature  in  common  witli 
aU  mankind ;  and  to  the  sin  of  your  nature,  I  know,  also, 
that  you  have  added  that  of  open  infidehty,  and  frequent 
blasphemy:  for  why  should  I  not  speak  all  that  is  in  my 
mind?" 

Virginie,  during  this  conversation,  had  been  violently 
agitated.  Her  countenance  had  varied  repeatedly :  and 
passion  at  length  so  powerfully  influenced  her,  that,  throw- 
ing herself  back  in  her  chair,  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek, 
and  fell  into  a  kind  of  fit,  in  which  her  cries  resounded 
through  the  house. 

Clermont,  grieved  and  astonished,  i-ushed  to  the  door 
to  call  for  help,  and  in  the  antechamber  he  met  Victor 
and  the  femme  de  chambre,  together  with  others  of  the 
famUy,  all  of  whom  were  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the 
young  lady. 
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The  first  impulse  of  Victor  was  to  hasten  to  Virginia, 
and  take  her  in  his  arms.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  she 
ceased  to  shriek,  and  melting  into  tears,  laid  her  head  on 
his  shoulder;  while  he,  with  real  anxiety,  inquired  the 
cause  of  her  agitation :  but  as  she  gave  no  immediate  an- 
swer, he  looked  furiously  at  Clermont,  and  asked  him  to 
account  for  his  sister's  distress. 

"Willingly,"  replied  Clermont;  but  I  must  have  no 
witnesses  of  what  I  shall  say :" — and,  as  he  spoke,  he  direct- 
ed that  the  domestics,  who  had  crowded  in,  might  leave 
the  room. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Victor,  "  you  would  rather  choose  to 
explain  this  matter  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  some  other 
more  private  place?" 

"  This  room,"  returned  Clermont,  calmly,  "  is  sufficiently 
private,  Victor.  I  wiU  not  affect  to  mistake  your  meaning : 
but,  take  it  as  you  will,  and  come  what  Avill  of  it,  I  now 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  never  will  imbue  my  hand  in  the 
blood  of  any  man.  So  God  give  me  grace  to  keep  this 
resolution !" 

"  You  will  not  refuse  then,  Clermont,"  said  Victor, 
somewhat  more  calmly,  "  to  disclose  what  has  passed 
between  you  and  Virginie  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Clermont;  "  but  I  would  rather 
that  our  conversation  should  have  no  witness."  So  say- 
ing, he  led  the  way  to  his  own  apartment,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  his  cousin. 

Clermont  was  not  sorry  at  having  this  opportunity,  which 
now  presented  itself,  for  his  sounding  the  sentiments  of 
Victor  with  regard  to  his  sister.  He  hoped  by  this  means 
to  obtain  some  satisfaction  in  the  affair.  But  although 
Victor  listened  to  all  that  passed  with  considerable  calm- 
ness, he  made  no  answer  from  which  his  determination 
respecting  Virginie  could  be  understood.  He  did  not  deny 
that  he  loved  Virginie,  and  that  he  had  always  loved  her; 
and  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his  circumstances  were 
such  as  would  render  it  in  his  power  to  supply  her  with 
every  distinction  which  her  virtues  deserved:  but  he 
would  enter  into  no  explanation  of  his  plans,  or  rather,  he 
seemed  to  express  himself  as  one  who  had  formed  no  plan 
of  action,  but  was  ready  to  be  decided  by  any  impulse  of 
the  moment. 
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Ciermont,  who  through  all  these  trying  scenes  was  en- 
abled to  stand  firmly  to  his  Christian  profession,  missed 
not  this  occasion,  on  which  he  found  Victor  more  serious 
than  usual,  of  urging  upon  him  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  real  rehgion:  but,  on  the  mere  mention  of  this  subject, 
the  young  man  instantly  became  Kght  and  profane,  and 
uttered  several  expressions  so  shocking  to  Clermont,  that 
he  thought  it  best  to  desist  from  pressing  the  subject  any 
further.  Thus,  after  having  made  every  effort  which  he 
thought  prudent  with  respect  to  his  sister,  this  good  bro- 
ther was  left  in  the  same  state  of  doubt  as  before  with 
regard  to  her  situation  in  reference  to  Victor,  and  he  was 
also  more  strongly  and  painfully  convinced  of  the  infidel 
principles  of  both  these  his  young  relations. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clermont  beheld  much  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  uncle  and  aunt,  his  cousin  and  sister,  which 
grieved  him.  Both  the  Comte  and  Victor  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  time  abroad,  but  not  together.  They  seldom 
returned  home  till  late  at  night,  and  sometimes  not  till  near 
the  morning ;  and  if  Clermont  by  chance  met  them  during 
the  day,  they  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  some  concerns 
which  they  were  not  willing  to  impart  to  any  other  per- 
son. The  Comtcsse  was,  in  the  mean  time,  wholly  devoted 
to  her  own  society  and  their  peculiar  amusements ;  and 
Virginie  also  had  her  chosen  companions  with  whom  she 
went  abroad.  If  Clermont  happened  to  meet  with  any  of 
these  his  relations,  it  was  always  in  a  crowd,  or  some 
scene  of  gaiety ;  and  they  always  seemed  glad  to  shake 
him  off,  and  to  see  him  engaged  with  other  persons,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  might  chance 
to  be  assembled.  The  Comtesse  Avas  the  only  person  who 
appeared  to  take  the  least  pleasure  in  his  society ;  but 
such  was  the  levity,  coquetry,  and  want  of  delicacy  in 
her  manner,  that  Clermont  was  as  luieasy  in  her  compa- 
ny as  his  other  connexions  could  be  in  his. 

Thus  passed  some  weeks  :  at  the  end  of  Avhich  period 
two  persons  were  brought  forAvard  whom  Clermont  had 
reason  to  think  were  the  individuals  to  whom  the  Comte 
would  have  no  objections  to  unite  his  son  and  his  niece 
in  meirriage.  The  one  was  an  extremely  rich  and  gay 
widow  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and  the  other 
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was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  no  family  indeed,  but  possess- 
ing great  wealth  and  considerable  influence  at  court. 

The  first  appearance  of  these  persons  in  the  presence 

of  Clermont  was  at  a  supper  given  at  the  Hotel  de  V ; 

and  it  was,  even  at  this  first  interview,  sufficiently  apparent, 
what  were  the  views  entertained  by  the  Comte. 

During  the  repeated  interviews  which  took  place  or 
various  occasions  after  this  supper,  it  became  very  evi- 
dent that  Madame  de  Blemont  (the  lady  above-mentioned) 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  appearance  and  fashiona- 
ble air  of  Victor,  and  that  Monsieur  de  Saintierre  appear- 
ed equally  pleased  with  Virginie ;  but  Clermont  was  stiU 
unable  to  penetrate  the  intentions  of  his  cousin  and  sister 
with  respect  to  these  proposed  marriages,  though  he  had 
frequently  found  them  in  close  conversation  with  each 
other,  and  once  heard  his  sister  say,  "  If  fortune  would 
but  favour  us,  Victor,  we  might  yet  be  happy." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Clermont  solicited  the  confidence 
of  Virginie;  the  young  lady  continued  to  avoid  him: 
and  he  found  that  he  only  exposed  himself  to  insults  by 
attempting  to  enter  into  any  particular  conversation  with 
his  cousin.  It  might,  however,  be  expected  that  Cler- 
mont, being  naturally  deeply  concerned  in  the  happiness 
of  his  sister,  was  no  idle  spectator  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  him;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  had  few  ac- 
quaintances m  Paris,  and  none,  in  fact,  who  actually  in- 
terested him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  frequent  and  long-continued  ab- 
sences of  Victor  surprised  him ;  and  he  had  already  be- 
gim  to  entertain  considerable  fears  respecting  them,  when 
his  uncle,  one  day,  calling  him  aside,  and  addressing  him 
with  more  affection  than  usual,  said,  "  My  dear  nephew, 
I  am  very  uneasy  about  my  son.  I  greatly  fear  that  he 
has  lately  taken  to  gamble,  and  that  to  an  extent  which 
threatens  the  total  ruin  of  all  his  prospects." 

Clermont  heard  this  communication  Avith  more  grief 
than  surprise ;  and,  after  having  expressed  his  sorrow  on 
the  occasion,  he  asked  what  he  could  do  to  assist  his 
cousin. 

"  Watch  him,  my  dear  nephew,"  said  the  Comte :  "  dis- 
cover his  haimts.    Follow  him;  and  endeavour,  when 
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you  see  him  in  danger,  to  extricate  him  from  his  evil 
companions,  and  to  bring  him  home." 

"  Sir,"  rephed  Clermont,  "  although  the  service  will  not 
be  an  acceptable  one  to  my  cousin,  I  am  ready  to  obey 
you,  and  hope  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  be  useful  to  him. 
But  O,  my  uncle !"  he  added,  "if  I  might  but  presume  to 
open  my  mind  to  you,  I  should  entreat  you  to  seek  an- 
other and  a  more  powerful  friend  for  my  cousin  than 
such  a  one  as  I  am.  I  should  implore  you  to  use  the  in- 
fluence of  a  father,  to  induce  him  to  seek  a  heavenly  and 
omnipotent  guide  for  his  youth."  Clermont  then,  with 
the  same  Christian  firmness  which  he  had  evinced 
throughout  his  whole  residence  in  France,  ventured  to 
state  to  his  uncle  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  at  the  irreli- 
gious state  of  his  family,  and  boldly  predicting  that  de- 
struction would  inevitably  be  the  consequence  of  this 
contempt  of  the  divine  power,  he  earnestly  besought  his 
uncle  to  press  the  obligations  of  religion  on  his  children 
without  further  loss  of  time.  He  also  took  occasion  to 
point  out  to  him  the  regard  which  subsisted  between  his 
son  and  Virginie,  and  to  ask  him  wherefore  he  wished  to 
separate  two  persons  who  had  been  so  long  and  faithfully 
attached. 

The  Comte  took  no  notice  of  that  part  of  Clermont's 
address  which  referred  to  religion  ;  but,  replying  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  appeal  only,  he  said,  "  Clermont,  you 
are,  perhaps,  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  my  affairs. 
Though  living  in  the  style  you  see,  I  am  a  poor  man ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  my  son  should  marry  so  as  to 
support  the  honour  of  his  family." 

"  Honour '."  repeated  Clermont,  "  what  are  earthly  ho- 
nours  in  comparison  with  happiness  ?  O,  my  uncle !  do 
not  compel  your  son  to  make  a  sacrifice  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, is  utterly  repugnant  to  his  feelings." 

" Clermont,  you  mistake  me,"  replied  the  Comte;  "I 
use  no  compulsion.  Victor  sees  the  necessity  of  this  mar- 
riage as  clearly  as  I  do :  and  he  is  entirely  acquiescent  in 
the  arrangement." 

"  Inconceivable,"  replied  Clermont.  "  These  are  things 
I  cannot  understand." 

"  Why  not,"  said  the  Comte. 

Clermont  had  long  been  aware  that  his  relations  pos- 
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eessed  scarcely  one  idea,  or  one  feeling,  in  unison  with  hia 
own,  and  that,  therefore,  arguments  between  them  were 
always  unsatisfactory:  as  they  had  no  common  senti- 
ment on  which  their  reasonings  might  be  founded.  He 
therefore  made  no  reply  to  the  last  question  of  the  Comte, 
but  took  his  leave,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  do 
every  thing  that  might  be  in  his  power  to  benefit  his  cou- 
sin in  the  way  that  had  been  pointed  out. 

In  compliance  with  his  uncle's  request,  when  Victor 
was  preparing  to  go  out  on  that  same  evening,  Clermont 
contrived  to  meet  him  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  ad- 
dressing him  with  apparent  carelessness,  he  said,  "If  you 
are  going  out,  cousin,  I  should  like  to  accompany  you ; 
for  I  have  hitherto  hved  almost  as  a  stranger  in  this  place, 
and  should  be  glad  to  become  somewhat  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  humours  of  this  gay  city." 

On  hearing  this,  Victor  laughed  aloud,  and  replied, 
"How  now,  my  good  cousin  1  do  you  begin  to  be  tired  of 
the  philosophic  life  that  you  have  hitherto  led  ?  Come 
on,  then,  and  I  will  introduce  you  into  the  world ;  and 
henceforward  we  shall  understand  each  other  better  than 
we  have  hitherto  done,  I  make  no  question." 

Clermont  was  shocked  at  the  turn  which  Victor  thus 
gave  to  his  request,  and,  upon  reflection,  he  saw  that  his 
proposal  had  been  an  injudicious  one,  and  that  it  bore 
with  it  an  appearance  of  inconsistency,  which,  for  the 
honour  of  religion,  every  Christian  should  carefully  avoid. 
He  was  therefore  at  a  loss  what  further  to  say,  till  Vic- 
tor, observing  his  hesitation,  seemed  inclined  to  draw 
him  forward  to  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  m  the 
court. 

"  Stop  one  moment,  Victor,"  said  Clermont.  "  On  se 
cond  thoughts,  I  find  that  I  must  not  go  with  you.  You 
have  misunderstood  me :  I  am  not  weary  of  tlie  part 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  choose;  I  desire 
still  to  lead  an  innocent  life ;  and  I  pray  that  I  may  al- 
ways be  kept  from  falling  into  sin ;  and,  as  I  daily  ask  of 
my  God  that  I  may  not  be  led  into  temptation,  so  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  throw  myself  into  it.  If,  therefore,"  he  add- 
ed, smilingly,  "  if  the  company  you  keep,  my  cousin,  is 
not  that  which  you  would  recommend  as  suitable  for  such 
a  philosopher  as  I  am,  I  will  not  accompany  you."    So 
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saying,  he  let  Victor's  arm  go,  and  the  young  man,  laugh- 
ing loud,  instantly  jumped  into  his  carriage,  and  was 
driven  out  of  the  court. 

Clermont,  for  a  short  time  after  the  departure  of  Vic- 
tor, stood  upon  the  steps  of  th(i  portico,  considering  what 
steps  he  ought  next  to  take.  ''What,"  said  he,  "shall  I 
do  for  this  misguided  and  unprincipled  young  man?  how 
am  I  to  watch  him?  whither  must  I  follow  him?  And 
yet  I  must  not  disregard  my  uncle's  request.  Am  I  m}'- 
self  able  to  withstand  the  trials  to  which  I  camiot  but  be 
exposed  in  seeking  him  through  all  the  haunts  of  vice 
with  which  this  profligate  capital  abounds?  O  my  God, 
enlighten  and  influence  my  mind  on  this  subject,  and 
make  me  to  know  the  path  in  which  I  should  walk!" 
While  uttering  these  last  words,  being  perhaps  directed 
by  some  secret  influence  from  above,  he  descended  the 
steps,  crossed  the  court,  and,  passing  under  the  gate,  he 
presently  found  himself  in  the  street. 

Those  who  have  traversed  the  capital  of  England  at 
night,  and  have  beheld  it  blazing,  as  it  were,  at  that  time 
with  the  brightness  of  a  second  day,  must  not  expect  an 
appearance  equally  briUiant  at  the  same  hour  in  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

The  Rue  St.  Honore  is  one  of  the  principal  streets  in 
Paris;  notwithstanding  which,  the  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  mean ;  and  those  few  which  are  of  a  superior 
kind,  stand  back  from  the  street,  in  courts,  having  lodges 
or  gateways  in  the  front.  A  few  lamps,  suspended  in  the 
centre  from  the  ropes  which  run  across  the  streets,  shed 
a  dim  and  fmperfect  light  upon  the  pavement,  and  hardly 
allow  the  passenger  to  distinguish  the  forms  of  the  houses 
on  each  side. 

Clermont  passed  along  this  gloomy  street  in  haste, 
and,  taking  the  shortest  way  to  the  Palais  Royal,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  gate  at  the  moment  in  which  several  car- 
riages were  wheeling  away  from  it ;  and  among  these  he 
plainly  distinguished  that  Avhich  belonged  to  Victor.  He 
called  to  the  coachman,  but  was  not  heard :  and  now, 
having  no  doubt  that  his  cousin  might  be  found  in  some 
apartment  of  the  buildings  which  surround  the  several 
courts  of  the  palace,  he  entered  beneath  the  archway 
wliirh  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  court,  and  which  forms  a 

III.  T 
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part  of  the  habitation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  frow 
thence  he  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  into  the  piazza 
on  the  left. 

The  Palais  Royal,  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  1636, 
could  formerly  boast  of  a  beautiful  garden,  planted  with 
the  greatest  exactness  and  precision.  It  contained  two 
lawns,  symmetrically  bordered  by  rows  of  trees.  Be- 
tween these  lawns  was  a  basin  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
surrounded  by  trellis  work,  with  many  niches,  in  which 
were  placed  statues.  A  magnificent  avenue  of  tillenels,  re- 
sembling a  noble  archway,  encompassed  the  garden,  and 
was  terminated  at  the  end  by  elnTs,  so  trimmed  as  to 
represent  porticoes.  At  present,  however,  these  gar- 
dens are  entirely  transformed,  although  a  few  dusky 
trees  yet  remain,  and  a  fountain  is  still  seen  to  play 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  court.  Immense  galleries 
and  innumerable  shops  have  now  taken  the  place  of 
the  avenues  of  TiUenel,  and  of  the  leafy  piazzas  and 
the  shadowy  bowers  with  which  it  was  once  adorned. 
Neither  is  this  ancient  abode  of  princes  more  changed 
in  its  outward  appearance  than  it  is  with  respect  to 
its  inhabitants.  To  use  the  words  of  a  modern  writer, 
"The  Palais  Royal  is  now  a  kmd  of  camera-obscura, 
in  which  a  stranger  might  contemplate  all  Paris;  for 
in  this  place  there  is  assembled,  in  one  point  of  view, 
every  vanity,  every  folly,  and  we  might  add,  every  in- 
ducement to  vice,  which  the  mightiest  capital  of  the 
earth  could  possibly  afford.  The  buildings  which  sur- 
round the  two  courts  of  the  Palais  Royal  are  of  consider- 
able height,  and  consist  of  many  stories.  The  ground- 
floor  is  composed  of  shops,  or  houses  of  restaurateurs, 
having  before  them  a  paved  Avalk  and  open  gallery;  caffes 
and  gambling-rooms  occupy  the  second  story ;  and  a  range 
of  apartments  under  ground  afford  the  like  places  of  en- 
tertainment for  persons  of  inferior  rank.  We  forbear  to 
inquire  into  the  uses  to  which  the  upper  apartments  of 
these  ranges  of  buildings  are  appropriated;  for,  to  adopt 
the  words  of  the  same  author  whom  we  have  just  quoted, 
"  there  are,  in  certain  pictures,  parts  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  into  the  shade." 

Into  this  place,  such  as  we  have  partly  described  it,  and 
such  as  we  might  further  imagine  it  to  be,  Clermont  now 
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fell  himself  impelled  by  duty  to  enter,  alone,  and  at  that 
very  hour  when,  under  the  covert  of  darkness,  or  by  the 
merely  dubious  light  of  thinly  scattered  lamps,  vice  was 
stalking  abroad,  fearless  and  unreserved.  Clermont,  with- 
out any  specific  motive  for  his  so  doing,  entered  the  i)iaz- 
za  on  the  left,  and  passing  on  till  he  came  to  the  wooden 
gallery  which  separates  the  two  courts,  he  saw  before 
him  a  figure  which  he  thought  resembled  Victor.     He 
accordingly  followed  the  young  man  into  the  second 
court,  where  he  disappeared  through  a  door-way  on  the 
left.  Clermont,  though  still  at  some  distance,  kept  his  eye 
fixed  on  this  door-way,  till,  entering  through  it,  he  ascend- 
ed a  staircase  which  introduced  him  to  a  large  apartment 
called,  Le  Caffe  des  Milles  Colonnes,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Paris,  and  here  he  immediately  discovered 
that  the  young  man  whom  he  had  followed  was  to  him  a 
total  stranger.    This  apartment,  notwithstanding  its  os- 
tentatious appellation,  was  small,  but  it  was  adorned  with 
many  marble  columns,  which,  being  reflected  by  looking- 
glasses,  judiciously  arranged  for  the  purpose,  appeared  to 
be  multiplied  beyond  calculation,  and  thus  seemed  to  en- 
title the  room  to  its  magnificent  characteristic,  Des  Milles 
Colonnes.     The  effect,  however,  of  these  arrangements 
was  exceedingly  bad ;  because  the  simplicity  of  the  ori- 
ginal idea  was  destroyed  by  several  ill-judged  ornaments, 
and.  various  statues,  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  Avhich 
were  multiplied  by  the  mirrors  till  the  eye  was  wearied 
with  the  repetition. 

But  that  which  shocked  the  mind  of  Clermont "hiore 
than  any  thing  else  in  this  place  was  a  female  of  middle 
age  and  rather  large  dimensions,  who  was  seated  on  an 
elevated  chair  of  fine  damask  adorned  with  gold.  She  was 
placed  with  her  back  to  a  mirror,  and  had  before  her  a  mar- 
ble table,  on  which  were  certain  urns  aiad  vessels  of  gold. 

This  female  appeared  dressed  with  exquisite  art,  and 
the  artificial  rose  and  lily  adorned  her  cheeks  and  neck. 
Clermont  now  remembered  that  he  had  heard  Victor 
speak  of  this  woman  as  being  well  known  to  him,  and, 
therefore,  revolting  as  it  was  to  him  to  address  a  charac- 
ter of  this  description,  he  went  up  to  her,  and  inquired 

whether  she  had  seen  the  Chevalier,  de  V during 

the  evening. 
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Clermont's  manner  and  appearance  were  those  of  a 
gentleman,  and,  as  such,  this  person  thought  it  worth  her 
while  to  try  to  please  him.  In  return  to  his  question, 
therefore  she,  assumed  one  of  her  most  gracious  smiles 
and  softest  cadences:  but,  after  several  coquettish  cir- 
cumlocutions, she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had 
seen  nothing  during  that  evening  of  the  individual  in 
question. 

Nothing  is  more  revolting  to  a  mind  agitated  by  strong 
emotions,  and  under  the  influence  of  virtuous  feelings, 
than  the  unfeeling  trifling  of  vicious  characters.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  Clermont 
could  contain  himself  to  hear  her  out,  or  even  to  answer 
with  common  politeness ;  so  that,  turning  hastily  round, 
he  quitted  this  scene  of  vanity,  and  presently  found  him- 
self again  in  the  piazza. 

I  shall  not  accompany  Clermont  throughout  all  his  wan- 
derings during  the  course  of  this  evening.  Suflice  it  to 
say,  that,  at  about  one  o'clock,  he  had  almost  determined 
to  return  to  the  Hotel  de  V ,  when,  at  the  door  of  a  re- 
staurateur, he  met  with  a  young  man  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently seen  in  company  with  Victor.  This  young  man 
was  not  one  whom  Clermont  would  ever  have  made 
choice  of  as  a  companion :  nevertheless,  he  was  at  this 
time  glad  to  see  him ;  and  now,  telling  him  that  he  was 
come  in  search  of  Victor,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  he 
begged  that,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would  direct  him 
where  to  find  him. 

The  young  man  replied,  that  he  had  not  seen  him  dur- 
ing that  evening ;  but  added,  that  he  could  probably  di- 
rect Clermont  to  a  place  where  he  might  be  found,  as  it 
was  one  of  his  usual  haunts.  Accordingly,  the  stranger 
conducted  Clermont  into  one  of  the  buildings  on  the 
right  of  the  second  square,  and,  taking  him  up  several 
flights  of  stairs,  he  hitrnduced  him  to  a  very  large  room, 
where  a  number  ol  persons  were  engaged  in  games  of 
hazard. 

A  deep  silence  reigned  throughout  the  apartment  when 
Clermont  entered,  (being  introduced  by  the  young  gen- 
tleman above  mentioned,)  which  silence  was  now  and 
then  broken  by  strong  and  sudden  exclamations,  expres- 
sive of  violent  but  half-repressed  emotion.     Clermont 
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walked  quietly  round  the  apartment,  anxiously  looking 
for  Victor,  wlio  nowliere  appeared ;  and  he  was  just 
about  to  withdraw,  eager  to  leave  a  scene  which  fiUed 
him  with  horror,  when  suddenly  a  violent  altercation 
broke  out  at  one  of  the  tables,  from  which  a  young  man, 
rising  up,  exclaimed,  with  a  dreadful  oath,  "  It  is  done ! 
then  I  am  lost !" 

At  the  same  moment,  the  young  man  who  had  uttered 
these  words  rushed  towards  the  door ;  and,  in  an  instant 
afterwards,  the  sound  of  a  pistol  in  the  passage,  followed 
by  that  of  a  heavy  fall  upon  the  floor,  struck  dreadfully 
upon  the  ears  of  all. 

Every  one  in  the  apartment  immediately  arose ;  and 
many  sprang  forward  to  the  door,  insomiich  that  Cler- 
mont was  imable  to  pass  through  the  crowded  door-way; 
but  as  he  stood  behind  the  throng,  he  dismally  heard  the 
expiring  groan  of  the  miserable  self-destroyer,  and  the 
exclcimations  of  horror  which  immediately  afterwards 
burst  from  every  mouth. 

Clermont  remained  in  this  scene  of  guilt  and  misery 
till  he  had  ascertained  that  death  had  actually  taken 
place ;  and  then,  being  sick  with  horror,  and  faint  with 

fatigue,  he  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  V ,  where  his  first 

question  to  the  porter  was, "  Is  the  Chevelier  returned?  is 
my  cousin  in  the  house  ?" 

Being  relieved,  in  some  degree,  from  his  fears  on  Vic- 
tor's account,  (which  were  now  become  excessive,)  by 
the  answer  of  the  porter,  who  replied,  that  Monsieur  had 
already  been  an  hour  in  the  house,  Clermont  went  to 
bed,  where  he,  however,  found  not  the  least  degree  of  re- 
pose till  the  morning  had  begun  to  dawn,  at  which  time 
he  fell  asleep ;  but  it  was  a  sleep  in  which  all  the  horrors 
of  the  past  night  were  represented  anew  to  his  mind. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  Clermont  awoke  from  his 
troubled  rest :  and  then  rising  and  dressing  in  haste,  he 
resolved  that  before  Victor  could  possibly  leave  the  house, 
he  would  seek  him,  and  make  one  more  attempt  to  per- 
suade him  to  renounce  that  mode  of  life,  the  end  of 
'vhich,  if  pursued,  would,  he  doubted  not,  be  similar  to 
h:i  fate  of  that  miserable  young  man  whose  death  he  had 
me  night  before  witnessed.  Influenced  by  this  resolu- 
tion, he  stationed  himself  in  a  centre  apartment  of  the 
T2 
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hotel,  through  which  he  was  aware  that  Victor  must 
pass  in  order  to  go  out :  and  there  he  waited  for  a  consi 
derable  time,  sometimes  throwing  his  restless  limbs  on  a 
sofa  which  was  situated  in  the  apartment,  and  sometimes 
pacing  the  room  with  hasty  steps  ;  his  mind,  during  this 
painful  interval,  being  incessantly  engaged  in  prayer ;  but 
it  was  that  kind  of  heartfelt  exercise  which  those  only 
can  practise  and  appreciate  who  have  Uved  in  habitual 
and  intimate  union  with  their  God. 

More  than  an  hour  had  thus  elapsed  before  Victor  ap- 
peared. He  came  out  from  his  chamber  in  siich  a  dress 
as  indicated  that  it  was  his  intention  instantly  to  go  out. 
But  though  he  was  attired  with  evident  care,  his  face 
was  pale,  and  there  was  a  certain  wildness  in  his  maimer 
which  too  plainly  bespoke  the  disorder  and  agitation  of 
his  mind.  At  the  sight  of  Clermont  he  started,  and  look- 
ed as  if  he  would  gladly  have  avoided  him :  but  Cler- 
mont was  in  that  state  of  high  excitement  which  inspires 
the  most  timorous  with  courage,  and  which  gives  bold- 
ness to  the  most  reserved.  He  instantly  advanced  towards 
Victor,  on  his  first  appearance,  and  entered  without  cere- 
mony into  the  detail  of  all  his  views  and  apprehensions 
respecting  him. 

During  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  many  conversations  at  some  length.  I 
now  therefore  forbear  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
that  which  took  place  between  Clermont  and  Victor  on 
the  present  occasion ;  because  in  so  doing,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  repeat  many  arguments  that  have  been  al- 
ready adduced.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  by 
simply  stating  the  general  heads  of  this  conversation. 

Clermont  began  by  expressing  his  uneasiness  at  tlie  ha- 
bitual and  mysterious  absence  of  his  cousin  from  home ; 
and  he  stated  that  he  was  well  acquainted  ■with  the  fact 
of  his  frequenting  gambling-houses ;  and  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  gone  into  one  on  the  night  before,  expecting 
to  find  him  there.  He  then  informed  him  of  the  dreadful 
scene  that  he  had  there  witnessed;  and  proceeded,  in  a 
manner  at  once  exceedingly  warm  and  affectionate,  to 
point  out  to  his  cousin  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a 
vicfous  course  of  conduct,  both  in  the  present  world  and 
m  that  which  is  to  come. 
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Although  Clermont's  discourse  was  protracted  to  a  con- 
siderable length.  Victor  heard  him  out,  and  seemed  to 
be  affected  by  many  of  his  arguments.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  ceased  to  speak,  the  unhappy  young  man 
arose  without  making  any  other  reply  than  a  simple  de- 
claration that  he  felt  his  cousin's  kindness,  and  then  fetch- 
ing a  deep  sigh,  he  Avalked  back  to  his  own  apartment,  in 
which  he  presently  shut  himself  up.  Clermont  flattered 
liimself  that  he  might  take  this  action  as  a  token  for  good ; 
and  new  hopes  with  regard  to  his  misguided  cousin  were 
beginning  to  arise  in  his  breast,  when  his  sister  entered 
the  saloon  by  a  door  at  the  further  end;  but  on  seeing  her 
brother  she  immediately  started,  and  seemed  half  inclined 
to  draw  back. 

"  Virginie,"  said  Clermont,  "  you  appear  surprised  and 
agitated  at  seeing  me  here.  Will  you  not,  however,  allow 
me  a  moment's  hearing  ?  Though  I  am  your  nearest  re- 
lation, you  continually  shun  me ;  you  look  upon  me  as 
your  enemy ;  and  instead  of  making  me  the  confidant  of 
your  sorrows,  you  shrink  with  horror  when  you  behold 
me." 

"  My  sorrows !"  repeated  Virginie :  "  what  would  you 
insinuate,  Clermont?  why  do  you  suppose  that  I  have 
any  particular  afflictions  ?" 

"I  have  no  desire,"  returned  Clermont,  "to  extort  a 
confidence  which  is  continually  refused  me.  But  let  us 
not  now  speak  of  our  own  concerns, -Virginie:  it  is  Victor 
of  whom  we  must  think  at  present." 

"  Victor !"  she  reiterated,  turning  pale,  and  trembling 
excessively ;  "  what  do  you  fear  for  Victor  ?" 

"  Every  thing,"  said  Clermont.  "  He  is  an  infidel,  and 
a  gambler ;  and  what  may  we  not  expect  from  such  a 
one '?  O  Virginie !  my  sister!  you  know  not  what  dangers 
you  incur  Avhen  you  reject  the  favour  of  your  God !  The 
Lord  forbid  that  I  should  ever  experience  in  my  own 
mind  the  darkness  and  horror  of  infidelity :  nevertheless, 
I  can,  in  some  measure,  conceive  what  it  is ;  and  I  never 
wonder  at  any  act  of  desperation,  however  dreadful,  of 
vvhich  such  persons  are  guilty." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Clermont  ?  what  do  you  allude 
o?"  said  Virginie. 

"This,  my  sister,  is  the  meaning  of  what  1  would  say, 
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returned  Clermont,  "  that  unless  you  can  discover  so/ne 
means  of  dissuading  Victor  from  his  present  course  of 
life,  and  unless  the  divine  mercy  interposes  to  awaken 
him  from  his  delusive  dream  of  infidelity,  I  look  forward 
to  some  dreadful  catastrophe,  of  which  I  dare  not  now 
even  think." 

Virginie  became  still  more  pale,  and  sunk  back  on  a 
sofa,  sighing  bitterly. 

"  O  my  sister !"  said  Clermont ;  "  better  would  it  have 
been  for  you,  and  for  our  unhappy  cousin,  that  you  had 
died  in  your  cradles,  while  yet  you  were  incapable  of 
raising  your  impious  voices  against  the  majesty  of  your 
Creator.  O  my  God!  my  God!"  he  added,  clasping  his 
hands,  and  directing  his  eyes  upwards,  "  have  mercy  on 
these  young  people.  Open  their  eyes,  ere  it  is  yet  too  late, 
to  a  sight  of  the  heinous  crime  of  unbelief  of  which  they 
are  guilty;  and  deliver  them,  O  Lord,  through  thy  free 
and  umerited  grace,  from  the  sure  consequences  of  their 
transgressions." 

Virginie  interrupted  her  brother  in  the  midst  of  these 
his  devout  ejaculations,  to  ask  him  what  were  his  particu- 
lar fears  on  Victor's  account.  "He  is  now  in  the  house," 
she  srsid  :  "for  I  was  told  that  he  came  in  last  night,  and 
that  he  then  appeared  as  usual.  Wliat  then  do  you  par- 
ticularly apprehend?" 

Clermont  now  informed  his  sister  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  his  uncle  and  himself  on  the  last  evening,  and 
he  also  laid  before  her  the  detail  of  his  visit  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  he  particularly  mentioned  the  dreadful  scene 
that  he  had  witnessed  in  the  gambling-liouse. 

"  And  why  should  you  suppose  that  Victor  is  in  danger 
of  imitating  this  miserable  man?"  said  Virginie. 

"  Because  he  exposes  himself  amidst  the  same  circum- 
stances of  risk,"  returned  Clermont,  "and  he  rejects 
those  comforts  and  restraints  of  religion  by  which  alone 
the  mind  of  man  is  soothed  in  affliction,  and  his  passions 
are  controlled  in  the  moment  of  high  and  otherwise  over- 
powering excitement." 

Virginie,  though  pale  and  trembling,  affected  to  smQe  at 
these  fears,  and  said,  "  Brother,  you  alarm  yourself  with- 
out sufficient  cause  ;  this  is  not  Victor's  first  introduction 
into  the  world ;  he  plays  with  judgment ;  he  is  not  rash 
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and  I  conclude,  that  it  is  more  probable  that  he  may  ac 
quire  a  fortune,  which  will  set  him  above  the  necessity  of 
the  odious  match  that  is  noAV  contemplated  for  him,  than 
that  he  wiU  inconsiderately  become  the  means  of  his  own 
ruin." 

On  hearing  this  remark,  Clermont,  who,  during  the 
last  few  minutes,  had  been  pacing  the  apartment  with 
hurried  steps,  as  if  thereby  to  relieve  the  perturbation  of 
his  spirits,  stood  still  before  his  sister,  and  looking  in- 
tently at  her,  he  exclaimed,  "  And  is  it  so  ?  do  I  noAv  un- 
derstand this  mystery?  It  was  all  inexplicable  before. 
O  miserable  Virginie  !  The  thing  is  then  done ;  and  you 
yourself  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  man  whom  you 
love." 

The  argument  between  Virginie  and  her  brother  now 
assumed  a  new  aspect,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince her  of  the  danger  and  impiety  of  attempting  to  con- 
trol her  own  future  circumstances  by  the  encouragement 
of  measures  so  unlawful.  And  he  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  the  blessedness  of  the  state  of 
that  man,  who,  having  resigned  himself,  both  his  soul  and 
body,  into  the  hands  of  his  God,  is  thereby  delivered  from 
every  anxious  care  respecting  his  subsequent  situation  in 
life ;  having  thus  been  enabled  to  cast  all  his  care  upon 
him  who  careth  for  him. 

Virginie  impatiently  heard  her  brother  speaking  on  this 
subject ;  and  then  she  recurred  to  her  old  plea,  that  as  he 
was  a  heretic,  and  she  a  Catholic,  it  was  therefore  im- 
possible that  they  could  agree  on  matters  of  religion  :  and 
though  Clermont  pressed  her  to  hear  what  he  had  further 
to  say,  she  arose  and  withdrew  to  her  apartment. 

Clermont  being  now  again  left  alone,  began  to  consider 
what  he  should  next  do  for  Victor ;  and  contemplated 
with  anguish  the  little  prospect  that  he  had  of  serving 
him  effectually :  for  he  felt  covinced  that  if  the  young 
man  was  still  resolved  to  continue  in  the  ruinous  course 
upon  which  he  had  entered,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him,  either  by  watching  him,  or  by  any  other  means,  to 
preserve  him  from  the  effects  of  his  own  rashness.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  do  what  he  could  in  order  that  he 
might  thus  save  himself  from  after  reflections  of  self-re- 
proach in  case  that  which  he  most  feared  should  eventu 
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ally  take  place :  he  therefore  continued  at  home  during 
the  whole  of  the  morning ;  and  finding  that  Victor  did 
not  attempt  to  go  out,  Clermont  felt  his  mind  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  circumstance. 

In  the  evening,  the  Comtesse  was  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment :  and,  as  Madame  de  Blemont  was  expected  to  be 
present,  there  was  no  doubt  entertained  that  Victor  would 
be  at  home. 

Wlien  Clermont  entered  the  saloon  in  the  evening,  he 
found  it  illuminated  with  great  splendour  and  brilliancy, 
which,  however,  ill  agreed  with  the  real  character  and  the 
weU-known  feelings  of  every  individual  of  the  family  that 
was  to  receive  the  guests.  The  apartment  was  furnished 
with  casolettes,  which,  being  now  lighted  up,  exhaled  all 
the  perfumes  of  the  east.  Several  persons  were  already 
arrived.  Clermont  was  rejoiced  to  see  his  cousin  Victor 
elegantly  dressed,  standing  among  a  group  of  young 
ladies,  and  conversing  with  gaiety.  Virginie  soon  after- 
wards approached  the  little  circle :  but  there  was  a  sad- 
ness in  her  air  which  she  seemed  in  vain  endeavouring 
to  conceal.  She  stood  for  a  moment  beside  her  cousin, 
and  their  eyes  met  with  an  expression  which  Clermont 
was  destined  never  to  forget.  She  then  passed  on ;  and 
Clermont  observed  that  Victor  looked  after  her  as  she  re- 
treated ;  and  he  thought  that  he  sighed  :  but  rousing  him- 
self in  a  moment  afterwards,  he  resumed  his  seeming 
gaiety. 

Presently  the  crowd  in  the  saloon  became  such,  that  it 
was  found  desirable  to  disperse  the  circle  of  ladies,  and  to 
distribute  them  round  the  tables  for  play. 

When  the  tables  were  arranged,  some  of  the  persons 
who  were  disengaged  passed  forward  into  the  gallery, 
which  also  was  illuminated.  In  this  gallery  they  had 
placed  a  harp;  and  several  ladies  gathered  themselves 
round  this  harp,  while  one  began  to  play.  The  air  which 
was  first  chosen  was  an  English  one ;  and  the  lady,  on 
being  asked  to  sing,  confessed  that  she  had  forgotten  the 
words,  which  were  Enghsh. 

Some  one  present  then  said,  "  We  have  an  English 
gentleman  here,  who  perhaps  can  refresh  your  memory : 
and  Clermont  was  in  consequence  called.  The  young 
man  was  too  polite  to  advance  anj-  objection  against 
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complying  with  this  call,  especially  when  pressed  by  the 
Comtesse :  but  before  he  left  the  saloon,  he  requested  that 
'ady  not  to  lose  sight  of  Victor,  but  if  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  immediately  to  inform  him  of  the  circumstance. 

It  was  some  time  before  Clermont  could  persuade  the 
young  ladies  who  were  gathered  round  the  harp,  that  he 
was  unable  to  assist  them  in  recalling  the  song,  and  per- 
haps more  than  half  an  hour  had  passed  before  he  could 
extricate  himself  from  their  importunities,  which  were 
particularly  annoying  to  him  at  this  time,  when  his  mind 
was  so  fully  engaged  and  agitated  by  other  matters :  but 
when  he  had  returned  to  the  saloon,  he  looked  in  vain 
for  Victor;  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  Comtesse  so 
deeply  engaged  in  play,  that  it  was  probable  she  had  ut- 
terly forgotten  the  interests  of  her  son-in-law  in  her  at- 
tention to  her  own  more  immediate  concerns.  Clermont 
immediately  applied  to  the  servants,  who  were  waiting  in 
the  antechamber ;  and  being  told  by  them  that  his  cou- 
sin had  gone  out  only  a  few  minutes  before,  he  hastened 
into  the  court  without  loss  of  time,  and  made  the  same 
demand  of  the  suisse  at  the  gate. 

Clermont,  as  I  before  said,  was  fully  aware  of  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  any  attempts  of  his  to  save  a  profligate  yoimg 
man  who  was  bent  on  his  own  destruction ;  nevertheless, 
he  was  determined  (the  Lord  assisting  him)  to  do  what 
he  could  for  him  :  he  accordingly  hastened  into  the  street, 
engaged  the  first  fiacre  he  could  meet  with,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  Palais  Royal. 

As  we  have,  in  description,  followed  Clermont  in  his 
pursuits  through  these  mazes  of  vice  and  foUy  during  the 
past  night,  we  judge  that  our  reader  will  not  require 
either  a  repetition  of  the  same  account,  or  the  detail  of 
another  so  little  varied  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  af- 
ford any  additional  information.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  sun  was  already  rising  when  Clermont  returned,  fa- 
tigued and  dispirited,  to  the  Hotel  de  V ,  having  sought 

Victor  in  every  place  where  he  thought  it  at  all  probable 
that  he  might  be  found,  though  his  own  comparative  ig- 
norance of  the  town  added  not  a  little  to  his  difficulties  on 
this  occasion. 

He  had  enjoyed  scarcely  any  rest  during  the  two  past 
nights;  and  when  told,  on  his  arrival,  that  Victor  was  not 
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returned,  though  he  was  now  excessively  fatigued,  his 
shght  inchnation  to  sleep  totally  left  him.  He,  however, 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  changed  his  dress,  and  in 
much  agitation  devoted  some  moments  to  earnest  prayer. 

At  eight  o'clock  he  again  left  his  room,  and  on  going 
into  the  saloon,  he  found  every  thing  in  that  disordered 
and  comfortless  state,  which  is  usual  in  every  mansion 
on  the  morrow  after  some  great  festivity.  Chairs  and  ta- 
bles, cards  and  covmters,  were  scattered  in  the  utmost 
confusion  through  the  apartments,  and  a  faint  and  op- 
pressive odour  exhaled  from  the  vase  of  perfume,  though 
the  fire  which  had  caused  the  exhalations  on  the  preced- 
ing evening  was  now  extinguished. 

Clermont  unclosed  the  shutters,  and  threw  open  a  win- 
dow. The  fresh  air  being  admitted  into  the  room,  dis- 
pelled the  sickly  odours  of  the  exhausted  perfumes.  He 
sat  down  on  a  sofa,  and  presently  became  deeply  absorb- 
ed in  thought,  till  at  length,  being  utterly  worn  out  by  fa- 
tigue, he  fell  asleep  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  sat. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Comte  entered  the  sa- 
loon. His  step  awakened  Clermont,  and  his  question,  "Do 
you  know  any  thing  of  Victor?"  thoroughly  roused  him. 

Clermont  told  the  Comte  how  he  had  spent  the  night ; 
and  this  account  heightened  the  father's  agitation  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  both  agreed  to  go  out  together  imme- 
diately to  seek  for  the  young  man. 

As  the  Comte  of  course  knew  more  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  places  likely  to  be  frequented  by  a  young  man  devoted 
to  gambling,  than  his  nephew  did,  there  was  reason  to 
expect  that  the  search  for  Victor,  when  conducted  by  him, 
would  be  more  successful. 

Clermont  and  the  Comte  had  visited  many  well-known 
haunts  of  the  lovers  of  high  play,  both  in  the  Palais  Royal 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  before  they  met  with  the 
least  tidings  of  Victor. 

At  length  they  were  informed  by  a  young  gentleman, 

an  acquaintance,  that  the  Chevalier  de  V had  been 

seen,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  preceding  night,  in  a  house 
in  the  Fauxburg  St.  Germaine ;  that  he  had  engaged 
deeply  in  play,  and  had  suffered  losses,  but  to  what 
amount  the  young  gentleman  either  could  not,  or  per- 
haps would  not,  say. 
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This  information  greatly  increased  the  alarm  of  the 
Comte,  and  tended  also  to  augment  the  fears  of  Clermont. 
The  uncle  and  nephew,  therefore,  immediately  repaired 
to  the  house  above  mentioned,  but  they  could  gain  no  fur- 
ther information  than  that  Victor  had  left  it  at  about  three 
o'cloclc  in  the  morning. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  Comte 

and  Clermont  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  V with  the 

faint  hope  of  finding  Victor  there.  They  found  the 
Comptesse  and  Virginie  in  the  saloon  :  the  latter  was  evi 
dently  in  deep  distress,  pale  and  silent:  and  the  Comptesse 
was  in  vain  endeavouring  to  comfort  her  with  those  com- 
mon-place topics  of  consolation  to  whicli  alone  people  of 
the  world  are  accustomed.  When  the  Comte  informed 
them  of  the  result  of  their  search,  and  expressed  his  fears 
that  some  unhappy  consequence  had  resulted  from  Vic- 
tor's loss,  Virginie  cast  a  look  of  mingled  terror  and  shame 
at  her  brother,  and  then  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  Victor !  Victor !" 
she  sunk  back  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility  upon  the  sofa 
on  which  she  was  sitting. 

Clermont  felt  himself  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  hia 
sister's  anguish  :  and  the  very  knowledge  of  the  infidel 
and  consequently  utterly  comfortless  state  of  her  mind 
rendered  his  feelings  on  her  account  even  still  more  into- 
lerable. He  was  already  in  a  fever,  through  anxiety  and 
fatigue ;  but  being  perfectly  regardless  of  his  own  feelings, 
he  determined  to  renew  his  search  for  his  cousin,  and  to 
return  no  more  until  he  could  bring  tidings  of  the  un- 
happy young  man. 

VV'ere  we  again  to  contemplate  Clermont,  in  his  mid- 
night wanderings  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  we  should 
only  have  to  describe  a  variety  of  bitter  feelings  which 
occupied  his  mind — feelings  greatly  increased  by  the  view 
of  that  thoughtlessness  and  vice  in  others,  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  which  he  already  began  to  apprehend  in 
all  its  horrors  as  awaiting  his  uncle's  family. 

Clermont  had,  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  different 
houses  of  public  resort  in  Paris  than  he  would  have  been, 
according  to  his  usual  mode  of  living,  during  as  many 
years'  residence  in  that  capital.  He  had  once  again  \isit- 
ed  all  those  places  to  which  he  had  accompanied  his  uncla 
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in  the  morning,  but  witli  no  better  success.  The  morning 
light  was  faintly  dawning  on  the  city  when  Clermont 
found  himself  beneath  that  front  of  the  Louvre  which 
looks  towards  the  Seine.  The  night  air  was  chilly,  and 
the  mind  of  Clermont  was  in  that  state  of  stupor  which 
commonly  follows  any  violent  emotion ;  a  state  which,  in 
an  irreligious  mind,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  despair,  but 
which,  in  a  pious  spirit,  still  retains  that  sweet  and  heart- 
felt confidence  which  enables  the  Christian,  under  the 
most  severe  trials  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  to  say, 
■'  I  know  in  whom  I  have  beheved." 

Clermont  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to- 
wards the  Pont  Neuf.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing :  the  season  was  summer.  The  whole  city  was  bu- 
ried in  a  profound  stillness ;  the  streets  were  deserted  and 
silent,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  a  modern  celebrated 
writer,  they  resembled  the  long  galleries  of  a  funeral 
monument.  All  were  asleep  but  those  characters  whose 
evil  purposes  kept  them  awake,  and  who  were  silently 
skulking  amid  the  shadows  of  the  night  in  search  of  their 
prey. 

Clermont  still  advanced,  and  soon  fovmd  himself  in  the 
front  of  a  hotel  of  a  fine  appearance,  illuminated  as  for  a 
gala.  Many  carriages,  belonging  to  private  persons,  were 
arranged  within  the  court,  and  a  line  of  hackney-coaches 
waited  at  the  door.  Clermont  stood  still  near  this  spot,  a 
faint  hope  rising  in  his  mind  that  he  might  here  find  Vic- 
tor. The  company  was  breaking  up,  as  Clermont  pre- 
sently observed  by  the  motion  of  the  carriages  within  the 
court.  He  placed  himself  where  he  might  best  examine 
those  who  went  out,  and  he  soon  became  persuaded  that 
these  persons  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  desperate 
games  of  chance  which,  he  greatly  feared,  had  effected 
the  ruin  of  his  cousin.  Some  of  them,  in  going  out, 
abused  their  servants  with  bitterness;  others  spoke  to 
them  with  that  disgusting  famiharity  which  bespeaks  a 
mind  thrown  from  its  balance  by  undeserved  success ; 
others  laughed  aloud ;  and  others  muttered  curses  between 
their  teeth. 

As  the  carriages  began  to  move,  the  noise  became  con- 
fused and  indistinct;  but  Clermont,  still  intent  on  one 
obiect,  watched  each  countenance  as  closely  as  possible 
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ontil,  at  length,  being  convinced  that  Victor  was  not  of  the 
cjompany,  he  turned  away,  and  proceeded  in  his  search. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock.  Clermont  entered  upon  the 
Pont  Neuf,  and  stood  a  while,  leaning  on  the  parapet, 
eyeing  with  vacant  gaze  the  outline  of  the  buildings  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  river,  as  this  outline  appeared 
marked  upon  the  horizon  by  the  faint  light  of  the  dawn- 
ing day. 

From  this  place  he  could  see  the  palaces  of  kings  and 
the  humble  dwellings  of  the  little  merchant ;  and  beneath 
him  were  multitudes  of  boats  and  larger  vessels,  whose 
occupants  were  just  beginning  to  rouse  themselves. 
"Oh !"  exclaimed  Clermont,  "  lifting  up  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  "another  night  of  misery  is  past,  and  the  sun 
again  arises  in  all  his  glory  on  this  infidel  city !  Ah,  un- 
happy country !  Oh,  land  of  my  fathers !  how  long  wilt 
thou  deny  thy  God  ?  how  long  will  thy  sons  persist. to  re- 
ject the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hew  unto  them- 
selves broken  cisterns,  which  will  hold  no  water  ?" 

Clermont  then  thought  of  his  own  happy  and  peaceful 
childhood,  of  his  paternal  friend  in  England,  and  of  that 
divine  mercy  by  which  he  had  been  made  to  differ  from 
too  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  led  betimes  to  under- 
stand and  feel  the  consolations  of  religion.  "  O,  my 
God !"  said  he,  "  what  is  man  without  thee  ?  and  what  is 
hell  but  separation  from  thee  7  May  I  henceforth  be  as- 
sisted to  love  and  serve  thee  with  every  faculty  of  my 
soul  and  body !  May  my  business  and  my  pleasure  be  to 
promote  thy  worship  !"  He  ceased  to  pray,  for  at  this 
moment  a  thought  glanced  across  his  mind,  a  thought 
which,  though  indistinct  and  unformed,  fiUed  his  heart 
with  comfort. — "  May  I  not,"  said  he,  "  at  some  future 
time,  be  in  one  way  or  another  devoted  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  my  country?  I  have  heard  of  David 
Brainerd,  of  Swartz,  and  others,  who  have  laid  them- 
selves out  for  the  instruction  of  the  savages  of  America, 
and  of  the  heathen  in  the  Ea.st :  and  oh,  France !  Oh, 
my  country  !  dost  thou  not  need  the  labours  of  the  mis- 
sionary more  than  these  dwellings  of  the  unlettered  sa- 
vage?— thou  who  once  knewest  thy  God  and  Saviour, 
and  hast  now  departed  from  thy  first  love  ?" 

For  a  short  time,  the  mind  of  Clermont  was  led  awa'v 
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by  this  tram  of  thought  from  the  more  immediate  con- 
cerns which  had  lately  occupied  him :  soon,  however,  re- 
collecting himself,  he  turned  from  the  parapet,  and  stood 
for  a  moment,  considering  whither  next  he  should  go. 
During  this  momentary  period  of  reflection,  his  mind 
passed,  as  it  were,  over  every  street  in  the  great  capital 
m  the  centre  of  which  he  stood.  "  Victor !"  he  exclaimed, 
•'  I  have  sought  thee  every  where  among  the  living :  art 
thou  among  the  dead  ?  O,  my  uiahappy  cousin  !  where 
shall  I  find  thee  ?"  A  dreadful  idea  then  shot  across  his 
mind ;  and,  irresistibly  impelled  by  this  thought,  he  in- 
stantly sought  La  Place  du  Marche  Neuf. 

We  now  again  proceed  to  quote  from  the  celebrated 
author  to  whom  we  have  already  more  than  once  refer- 
red during  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

"  Of  all  the  public  establishments  of  this  capital,"  says 
this  writer, "  La  Morgue  is  that,  the  destination  of  which 
presents  to  the  mind  the  most  painful  and  revolting  idea. 
The  name  of  it  even  is  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris:  and  among  the  small  number 
of  those  who  know  tlie  situation  and  design  of  this  sad 
inclosure,  undoubtedly  there  are  very  few  who  have  had 
the  strength  of  mind  to  approach  it.  Destruction  and 
death  there  present  themselves  wearing  the  most  hideous 
aspects.  There  the  spectator  does  not  behold  the  calm 
and  decent  melancholy  of  the  tomb,  the  pious,  and  often 
pleasingly  mournful  spectacle  of  the  funeral  ceremony ; 
neither  have  we  there  the  imposing,  though  terrible  ideas 
conveyed  to  us  Avhich  the  field  of  battle  presents  to  the 
lover  of  martial  glory ;  but  we  behold  in  La  Morgue  the 
naked  and  sanguinary  image  of  suicide,  murder,  assassi- 
nation, and  despair.  There  death  appears  in  all  its  horror. 

"  I  still  remember,"  continues  the  same  author, "  the 
first  impression  which  the  view  of  this  terrible  place 
made  upon  me.  I  was  going  out  from  the  college,  and  1 
followed  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  passing  under  the 
vaults  of  the  ancient  chatelet ;  curiosity  impelling  me  for- 
ward, as  it  also  did  my  companions. 

"Beneath  the  foundations  of  that  gothic  tower,  the  last 
remains  of  a  palace,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Caesar, 
there  is,  on  the  left,  a  deep  air-hole  formed  in  the  ancient 
building,  which  admits  a  few  rays  of  light  into  a  subter 
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raneous  chamber  adjoining  the  lower  gaol.  Through  the 
grates  of  this  aperture  I  was  enabled  to  introduce  my 
head ;  and  there  I  saw  the  body  of  a  young  female,  the 
extreme  paleness  of  which  detached  itself  as  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  deep  shades  which  surrounded  it. 

"La  Morgue  has  been  transferred,  for  some  years  past, 
to  a  building  constructed  for  the  purpose,  upon  the  Place 
dn  Marche  Neuf.  This  edifice,  Avhich  stands  alone  on  the 
extremity  of  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  is  of  a  form  suitable 
with  its  destination :  its  roof  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  antique  tomb ;  its  architecture  is  severe ;  and  the  distri- 
bution of  its  apartments  simple  and  commodious.  The 
entrance  is  through  a  spacious  porch,  which  separates  two 
halls,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  anatomical  investi- 
gations, and  the  other  to  the  exposure  of  the  bodies  which 
are  brought  there.  The  first  of  these  halls  is  interdicted 
to  the  public,  and  windows  of  unpolished  glass  render  it 
inaccessible  to  the  eye  of  the  passenger.  The  other  is 
shut  by  a  cloister  of  glass,  which  admits  a  view  into  the 
interior.  Large  openings  in  the  stone-work,  which  are 
never  filled  up,  and  yet  are  not  observable  to  the  eye, 
continually  admit  the  air,  and  illuminate  the  building 
throughout  its  Avhole  extent.  Within  the  second  chamber, 
and  parallel  witli  the  windows,  on  an  oblique  plane,  are 
placed  tablets  of  black  marble,  on  which  the  dead  are  ex- 
posed, while  tlieir  garments  are  hung  upon  the  wall. 
The  most  retired  part  of  this  building  serves  for  a  habita- 
tion of  the  person  charged  with  the  care  of  this  dreadful 
place." 

Thus  we  have  been  enabled  to  introduce  an  accurate 
description  of  this  edifice,  another  for  purposes  similar  to 
which  has  yet  never  been  known,  and  which  we  trust 
will  never  be  required  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
For  let  it  be  remembered,  that  until  the  infidel  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  of  the  French  nation  rejected  their  God  and 
renounced  their  Saviour  by  a  national  decree,  this  superb 
temple  for  the  self-murderer  was  not  found  necessary: 
and  although  in  every  country  some  unhappy  individu 
als  may  have  existed  who  have  been  guilty  of  this  soul 
ruining  crime,  still  these  instances  arc  very  rare,  and 
miglit  frequently  be  attributed  to  bodily  disorder,  which 
affecting  the  brain,  deprives  the  individual  of  every 
U2 
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power  of  self-possession.  Yet  there  is  no  country  besides 
France,  in  wliich  it  is  become  a  common  practice  for 
every  person  who  has  rendered  liis  life  burdensome  to 
himself  by  his  crimes,  to  terminate  it  by  a  violent  and 
self-inflicted  death. 

But  to  leave  these  reflections,  which  might  otherwise 
lead  us  too  far,  and  proceed  with  our  narrative. — 
Clermont  had  heard  of  La  Morgue.  He  knew  its  situa- 
tion and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  devoted.  And  no 
sooner  did  the  dreadful  idea  enter  his  mind,  that  he 
might  there  perhaps  find  the  corpse  of  the  unhappy 
young  man  whom  he  had  long  sought  in  vain,  than  he 
hastened  to  the  place,  in  a  state  of  feeling  which  might 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed. 

The  part  of  the  city  to  which  Clermont  was  going,  was 
one  that  he  had  never  before  visited ;  and  as,  at  that  early 
hour,  he  did  not  meet  with  any  person  in  the  street,  who 
could  direct  him,  he  took  a  more  circuitous  course  than 
was  necessary;  and,  in  consequence,  did  not  arrive  at  the 
Place  du  Marche  Neuf  until  the  sun  had  arisen  above  the 
horizon,  and  it  had  become  perfectly  light. 

Clermont  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  the  build- 
ing that  he  was  seeking,  it  being  sufficiently  indicated  to 
a  casual  observer  by  its  peculiar  construction.  He  started 
with  apprehension  at  the  sight,  but  advanced,  however, 
instantly  towards  the  portico. 

As  he  entered  the  gloomy  edifice,  an  excessive  trembling 
agitated  his  whole  frame,  and  the  violent  beating  of  his 
heart  almost  deprived  him  of  breath.  Still,  however,  he 
proceeded,  and,  passing  onward  to  the  most  remote  part 
of  the  vestibule,  he  looked  through  the  windows  of  the 
haU  that  was  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies  of 
those  wretched  individuals  who,  having  committed  siii- 
cide,  have  been  found  by  persons  to  whom  thej^  are  un- 
known, and  he  saw  with  horror  a  corpse  extended  on  one 
of  the  marble  slabs.  For  a  moment  he  looked  and  doubt- 
ed; but  the  next  instant  produced  the  dreadful  reality, 
that  he  had  at  length  found  Victor  where  he  had  least  de- 
sired to  see  him. 

The  unhappy  young  man,  after  having  spent  many 
hours  at  the  gambling-table,  had  at  length  thrown  him 
self  into  the  jiver,  being  reduced  to  despair  by  his  great 
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losses;  and  thougli  the  body  had  been  taken  up  within 
an  hour,  it  was  too  late  to  restore  hfe ;  and  therefore,  as 
Victor  was  unknown  to  those  about  him,  he  had  been 
consigned  to  that  place  of  shame  and  abandonment  in 
which  his  cousin  found  him. 

There  are  some  scenes  which  may  be  met  with  in  hu- 
man life,  and  some  emotions  exercised  by  the  mind,  to 
which  it  woidd  be  utterly  impossible  to  do  justice  by  any 
description  which  could  be  given :  and  such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  occasion,  on  which  Clermoni 
first  became  convinced  that  it  was  actually  the  body  of 
his  miserable  cousin  which  he  now  beheld,  pale,  disfi- 
gured, and  extended  on  the  cold  black  marble  within  the 
walls  of  La  Morgue.  Such  were  his  feelings,  that  a  con- 
siderable time  had  elapsed  before  he  recollected  himself. 
A  violent  flood  of  tears  at  length  came  to  his  relief;  and 
the  voice  of  the  concierge,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
addressing  him,  though  he  knew  it  not,  was  the  first  oc- 
currence which  brought  him  to  his  recollection. 

"  Apparently,  Sir,"  said  this  man,  who,  from  his  situa- 
tion, was  grown  callous  to  ordinary  scenes  of  woe,  "  you 
know  that  unhappy  gentleman  ?  The  body  has  lain  here 
for  some  hours.  It  seems  he  drowned  himself  Though 
taken  up  soon  afterwards,  all  life  was  extinct  when  he 
was  brought  hither." 

"  May  I  be  permitted,"  said  Clermont,  "  to  go  into  the 
hall,  and  once  again  take  hold  of  that  hand  which  so 
lately  was  warm  with  life  ?" 

The  concierg-e  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  death. 
A  faint  earthy  smell  was  perceptible,  and  the  air  struck 
cold  and  damp  to  his  feelings.  The  same  kind  of  stupor 
which  had  before  come  upon  Clermont,  now  again  took 
possession  of  his  mind ;  and  under  its  influence  he  ad- 
vanced, with  apparent  composure,  to  the  side  of  the 
corpse,  and  stood  for  a  while  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  well-known  features,  which  were  less 
changed  tlian  might  have  been  expected  from  the  manner 
of  the  mihappy  young  man's  death.  But  who  would  pre- 
tend to  express  the  thoughts  which  engaged  the  mind  of 
Clermont  as  he  stood  by  the  last  cold  couch  of  Victor  ? 
Yet  he  was,  perhaps,  incapable  of  reflection,  though  his 
heavy  groans  betrayed  his  deep  distress. 
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In  this  manner  I  know  not  how  long  he  might  have 
stood,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  several  voices,  in 
accents  of  terror,  which  suddenly  broke  in  upon  the  silent 
scene.  Clermont  unconsciously  turned  towards  the  door, 
when,  who  can  conceive  his  feelings  on  beholding  his  sis- 
ter enter,  followed  by  his  uncle,  while  several  servants 
appeared  in  the  back-ground  ?  Tlie  unhappy  father,  at 
the  sight  of  Clermont,  whose  presence  in  that  place  but 
too  certainly  confirmed  the  dreadful  report  which  had  by 

that  time  reached  the  Hotel  de  V of  the  awful  death 

of  his  only  son,  shrunk  back  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of 
his  servant.  But  Virginie  advanced.  Her  cheek  was  co- 
loured, not  as  formerly,  with  an  artificial  glow,  but  with 
the  flush  of  frenzy,  excited  by  that  false  spirit  which 
sometimes  supports  the  ardent  mind  of  youth  in  the  mo- 
ment of  the  severest  trial.  Her  long  hair  had  escaped 
from  its  accustomed  confinement,  or  perhaps  had  been 
torn  down  by  her  own  hands,  and  floated  wildly  over  her 
shoulders.  She  came  up  close  to  the  side  ef  the  corpse, 
and  there  standing  for  a  moment,  she  thus  addressed  it : 
"  Ah  !  yes  !  it  is  my  Victor !  my  beloved  !  and  here,  here," 
she  added,  laying  her  hand  on  that  cold  hand  which  Cler- 
mont had  removed  from  under  the  sheet  by  which  the 
body  was  covered,  "  here  I  make  that  vow  which  shall 
smite  us  for  ever.  For  ev.^r  I  bind  myself  to  you,  my 
Victor:  for  you  have  been  my  first  and  only  love." 

So  saying,  she  pressed  her  lips  on  the  damp  forehead 
of  the  corpse,  and  again  addressed  it  with  every  word 
which  friendship  and  love  might  be  supposed  to  dictate. 
Then  with  a  motion  too  sudden  and  unexpected  to  allow 
of  any  interference,  she  drew  a  dirk  or  dagger  from  be- 
neath her  clothes,  and  struck  it  into  her  bosom. 

Clermont,  instantly  awakened  by  this  action  from  his 
stupor,  called  aloud  for  help,  and,  with  one  arm,  catching 
his  sister  round  the  waist,  as  she  was  falling  to  the 
ground,  he,  'with  his  other  hand,  seized  her  arm. 

"  Let  me  alone !"  she  exclaimed,  with  furious  eagerness, 
"  I  will  die  with  him ;  I  have  sworn  it,  and  I  will  die !" 
Then,  with  a  vehement  struggle  disengaging  her  arm, 
she  struck  the  dagger  a  second  time  into  her  breast. 

The  concie7-^e  and  the  servants  were  now  all  gathered 
roimd,  while  Clermont  was  still  holding  her.     After  the 
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last  violent  effort,  her  hand  quitted  its  grasp,  and  the  dag- 
ger, which  fell  at  the  same  moment  to  the  pavement,  waa 
now,  as  it  were,  swimming  in  the  blood  which  poured 
fk-om  the  wounds. 

"  Help !  help  !"  cried  Clermont,  as  he  pressed  his  open 
hand  upon  his  sister's  side,  thus  endeavouring  to  close  the 
wounds,  and  stop  the  amazing  effusion  of  blood.  "  Oh ! 
my  sister  I     Help !  help  !  or  she  dies !" 

A  surgeon  soon  appeared,  but  his  skill  was  ineffectual. 
Virginie  had  completed  the  work  that  she  sought  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  before  the  surgeon  entered,  her  breath  had 
grown  fainter ;  her  pulse  had  nearly  ceased  to  beat ;  her 
pale  features  had  become  convulsed,  and  her  eyes  set ; 
and,  after  a  few  short  moments  more,  her  spirit  departed 
with  three  deep  sighs  at  awful  intervals. 

"  Oh,  Virginie !  oh,  Victor !"  said  Clermont,  as  he  press- 
ed his  lips  upon  those  of  his  sister,  still  warm  with  de- 
parting life,  "now — now — now,  but  for  religion,  but  that 
I  have  my  God  for  my  help,  I  would  rush  from  this  ab- 
horred life  as  you  have  done,  and  take  my  place  on  the 
cold  earth  by  your  side."  So  saying,  he  hurried  from  the 
scene,  passed  by  his  uncle  without  seeing  him,  and  fell 
senseless  on  the  steps  of  the  vestibule. 

There  were  so  many  persons,  acquaintances  of  the  un- 
happy family,  that  were  by  this  time  gathered  round  this 
place  of  death,  that  succour  was  presently  administered 
to  Clermont.  He  was  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  Hotel 
de  V ;  where  a  long  illness,  and  a  temporary  de- 
rangement of  intellect  in  consequence,  relieved  him  from 
the  many  dreadful  mental  images  which  otherwise  must 
necessarily  have  followed  these  miserable  events. 

During  this  illness,  Clermont  was  often  visited  by  Ma- 
dame de  V ,  who  showed  him  many  kind  attentions ; 

but  never  once,  as  he  could  recollect,  by  his  uncle.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  he  was  in  circumstances  to  make 
any  particular  inquiries.  At  length,  however,  having 
perfectly  recovered  his  recollection,  he  one  day  ventured 
to  ask  the  Comtesse  after  her  husband,  and  to  inquire  of 
her  concerning  the  state  of  his  spirits. 

"My  dear  Clermait,"  said  Madame  de  V ,  the 

Comte  is  Avonderfully  composed ;  he  has  endured  his  af- 
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flictions  like  a  wise  man  and  a  philosopher ;  he  has  filled 
very  one  who  knows  him  with  admiration." 

"A  philosopher!"  said  Clermont.  "Can  philosophy 
enable  a  man  to  sustain  afflictions  of  this  kind  with  com- 
posure ?" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  returned  the  Comtesse,  with  that  in- 
variable levity  from  which  she  never  departed,  "  you  do 
not  know  the  power  of  true  philosophy,  nor  Avhat  it  ena- 
bles a  man  to  do  and  to  suffer.  The  Comte  has,  as  I  before 
remarked,  astonished  all  Paris ;  and  he  is  at  this  moment 
more  collected  and  fitter  for  public  business  than  he  per- 
haps ever  was  during  his  life." 

"  But  did  he  not  at  first,"  said  Clermont,  "that  is,  im- 
mediately after  that  most  horrible,  most  unspeakably  hor- 
rible day,  did  he  not  then  sink  ?  did  his  philosophy  then 
support  him  ?" 

"  He  felt  as  a  father,"  replied  the  Comtesse,  "  as  a  fa- 
ther amidst  the  most  dreadful  circumstances  in  which  a 
father  could  be  placed.  But  he  did  not  obtrude  his  feelings 
on  others.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  o^vn  apartment,  and 
did  not  appear  till  he  could  do  so  with  that  composure 
which  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  precluded  all  attempts 
at  condolence." 

"  And  has  he,"  said  Clermont,  "  been  able  to  maintain 
this  appearance  with  any  degree  of  consistency?" 

"  He  has,"  said  the  Comtesse;  "I  rejoice  to  say  that  he 
has ;  and  that  he  now  goes  through  all  his  duties  both  as 
a  private  man  and  as  a  statesman  precisely  as  he  formerly 
did.  Neither  have  his  affairs  suffered  any  more  than  a 
temporary  derangement  from  the  dreadful  accident  to 
which  you  allude." 

"  Wonderful,  indeed !"  said  Clermont.  "  How  am  I  to 
understand  this?  If  my  uncle  continues  happy  amidst 
such  inexpressibly  dreadful  circumstances,  I  must  never 
again  question  the  power  of  philosophy  to  insure  the  fe 
licity  of  man." 

The  Comtesse  smiled,  and  hinted  that  philosophy  had 
often  been  known  to  do  more  than  religion  itself  for  human 
nature. 

Clermont  shook  his  head.  "  These  things,"  said  he, 
"are  to  me  inexplicable." 
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"  You  doubt  my  assertion  respecting  your  uncle,  Cler- 
mont," said  the  Comtesse,  again  smiling.  "  Well,  be  it 
so."  I  trust  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  leave  your  room, 
and  again  to  join  our  family  party.  You  will  then  be  an 
eye-witness  of  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  tlie 

Comte  de  V has  borne  himself  up  above  the  malice  of 

fortune." 

She  then  proceeded  to  inform  Clermont  of  their  future 
plans.  She  told  him  that  the  Comte,  through  the  friend 
ship  of  the  emperor,  had  procured  a  diplomatic  situation 
at  a  northern  court,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  his  in 
tenlion  to  leave  Paris  in  a  very  few  weeks,  in  order  to 
repair  thither.  She  also  acquainted  Clermont  of  her  in- 
tention to  accompany  her  husband ;  and  she  spoke  of  this 
her  determination  to  leave  Paris  as  a  inighty  sacrifice 
which  it  demanded  the  utmost  effort  of  female  courage 
to  make. 

There  thus  appeared  to  be,  in  the  manner  of  the  Com 
tesse,  such  a  perversion  of  common  sense,  such  an  evident 
straining  at  trifles,  and  so  light  a  mode  of  speaking  of  the 
most  distressing  afflictions  to  which  human  nature  is  lia- 
ble, that  Clermont  felt  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  carry  this 
conversation  any  further.  His  heart  sickened  at  the  re- 
collection of  the  dreadful  scene  within  the  w^alls  of  La 
Morgue;  and  he  could  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
tombs  of  Virginie  and  Victor  should  scarcely  be  washed 
by  a  single  tear.  Affected  with  this  thought  beyond  all 
power  of  control,  he  leaned  his  head  against  the  arm  of 
the  sofa  on  which  he  sat,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  sor- 
row, which,  for  a  short  time,  effectually  put  an  end  to  the 
unfeeling  impertinences  of  the  Comtesse. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Clermont,  feeling  his  strength 
sufficient  for  the  effort,  left  his  chamber,  and  made  his 
appearance  in  the  saloon  at  the  moment  when  he  knew 
tliat  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  engaged  with  company. 
He  chose  this  opportunity,  in  order  that  the  presence  of 
other  persons  might  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  particu- 
lar address  to  his  uncle. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  party  Avere  engaged  in  con- 
versation, and  sitting  in  a  small  circle,  when  Clermont 
entered.  At  the  sight  of  him  the  Comtesse  uttered  an  ex- 
pression of  pleasure,  and  the  whole  party  arose 
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Clermont  was  pale  and  thin,  and  still  weak  from  the 
influence  of  his  late  very  severe  sufferings.  As  he  ad- 
vanced his  head  began  to  swim,  and  his  knees  failed  him. 
The  Comtesse  ran  towards  him,  gave  him  the  support  of 
her  arm,  and  led  him  into  the  midst  of  the  circle,  where 
she  placed  him  on  the  sofa. 

In  this  situation,  in  this  place,  where  Clermont  had  so 
often  seen  the  miserable  pair  whose  terrible  end  was  ever 
present  to  his  mind,  the  young  man  found  himself,  for  a 
few  moments,  unable  to  speak,  to  look  up,  or  to  take  the 
least  notice  of  the  compliments  that  were  paid  him  on  his 
amendment  in  health,  by  the  persons  around  him. 

"  Come,  come,  my  friends,"  said  the  Comtesse,  who 
had  observed  the  state  of  Clermont's,  feelings  with  a 
quickness  not  imusual  in  persons  of  her  nation,  "  let  us 
leave  our  invalid  to  himself  for  a  few  moments  and  talk  of 
other  things.  Your  kindness  overpowers  him.  Let  me 
see.  What  were  we  speaking  of  before  this  agreeable  sur- 
prise ?  O  !  the  first  representation  of  the  last  new  come- 
dy !  and  you  were  saying  that  Talma  surpassed  himself 
in  the  hero !" 

With  the  assistance  of  the  first  representation  of  the  sur- 
prising exploits  of  Talma,  Clermont  had  time  given  him 
to  recover  himself  He  gradually  looked  up,  and  turned 
his  eyes  towards  his  uncle,  eager  to  read  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  ;  hoping,  notwithstanding  the  assertion 
of  the  Comtesse  to  the  contrary,  that  he  might  there  ob- 
serve some  little  indications  of  that  brokenness  of  spirit, 
which,  humanly  speaking,  often  proves  a  kind  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  introduction  of  better  things.  The  Comte 
happened  at  that  moment  to  be  looking  at  the  person  who 
was  expatiating  in  praise  of  the  reigning  favourite  of  the 
drama ;  and,  therefore,  Clermont  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  him  for  a  length  of  time  without  being 
observed.  The  Comte  had  been  handsome,  and  his  coun- 
tenance prepossessing ;  but,  as  is  common  with  persons  of 
his  nation  in  middle  age,  his  featuress  had  become  strongly 
marked,  and  his  complexion,  which  had  once  been  a  clear 
and  glowing  brown,  was  now  grown  sallow  and  swarthy. 
Strong  and  decisive  as  was  every  line  of  his  face  when 
Clermont  first  knew  him  a  few  months  past,  he  at  this 
time  perceived  a  remarkable  difference  in  them,  and  everv 
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furrow  now  appeared  deeply  graven  and  fast  fixed  as  in 
a  figure  of  stone  or  brass.  An  expression  of  unutterable 
melancholy  was  remarkable  in  his  dark  eye  ;  and  not  the 
slightest  variation  of  countenance  took  place  during  the 
whole  time  in  which  he  remained  under  the  observation 
of  his  nephew's  eye. 

At  length  he  spoke.  His  voice  was  strong  and  sono- 
rous as  usual,  and  his  style  clear  and  connected.  He  even 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  grow  warm  with  his  subject,  and 
spoke  with  emphasis ;  but  still  not  even  the  slightest 
symptom  of  that  animation  or  illumination  of  counte- 
nance, which  commonl)'^  appears  more  or  less  in  the  face 
of  every  human  being  in  conversation,  was  visible  on  the 
features  of  this  unhappy  man :  and  Clermont  could  not 
help  inwardly  saying,  "  Victor,  Victor,  thou  art  not  for- 
gotten !  WTiatever  the  careless  world  may  think,  thy 
ruin  has  sunk  like  lead  upon  thy  father's  heart." 

After  several  severe  struggles  with  himself,  Clermont 
addressed  his  uncle,  putting  some  question  to  him  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  which  happened  at  that  time  to  consti- 
tute the  matter  of  discourse  of  the  company.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  which  Clermont  had  endeavoured  to 
make  as  easy  as  possible,  the  Comte  turned  round,  looked 
full  upon  him,  and  answered  with  perfect  apparent  cailm- 
ness,  but  M-ith  a  distant  and  polite  reserve,  such  as  a  man 
would  use  towards  an  entire  stranger. 

By  degrees  the  conversation  of  the  company  became 
more  animated.  Several  persons  present  hazarded  cer- 
tain   witty   expressions:    Madame    de  V laughed 

aloud;  and  Clermont  endeavoured  to  smile.  But  no 
change  passed  on  the  features  of  the  Comte.  The  strong 
lines  of  his  face  seemed  set  for  ever,  and  refused  to  relax 
into  the  least  tendency  towards  a  smile ;  and  Clermont 
felt  that  this  unhappy  man  was,  perhaps,  likely  never  to 
smile  again.  "  O!"  thought  he,  "  this  philosophic  pride 
will  not  avail ;  this  rebelhon  against  the  chastisements 
of  the  Almighty  will  not  succeed.  How  inexpressibly 
would  I  rather  see  this  unhappy  father  broken  down  be- 
neath the  hand  of  his  God!  how  much  more  gladly 
would  I  behold  him  trembling,  confounded,  and  laid  in  the 
dust !  How  dreadful  is  this,  to  witness  and  repeatedly 
to  see  my  father's  brother  thus  sullenly,  proudly,  and 
III.  X 
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stubbornly,  refusing  to  acknowledge  his  misery !  But 
here  I  behold  another  horrible  effect  of  infidelity  ;  I  am 
furnished  with  a  still  more  striking  example  of  that  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  stubbornness  of  will,  which  accompa- 
nies unbelief." 

Clermont  continued  in  the  saloon  with  his  aunt  and 
uncle  tiU  the  company  withdrew.  It  was  eleven  o'clock 
when  they  took  their  leave :  and  the  Comte  at  the  same 
time  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  leaving  Madame  with 
Clermont,  to  whom  she  thus  addressed  herself.  "  Well, 
my  friend,  and  are  you  not  astonished  ?  Did  I  not  tell 
you  so  ?    Did  you  ever  witness  equanimity  like  this  ?" 

"  If  you  are  speaking,  Madame,  of  my  uncle's  appear- 
ance," replied  Clermont,  "  I  never  did,  neither  do  I  desire 
ever  to  see  any  thing  of  the  kind  again."  Clermont  then 
opened  his  mind  to  his  aunt,  on  the  subject  of  his  uncle's 
state  of  feehngs ;  but  he  soon  found  that  she  was  totally 
incapable  of  comprehending  him.  He  therefore  abruptly 
broke  off  his  discourse,  and  returrned  with  increased  un- 
easiness to  his  chamber. 

For  some  days  after  this  appearance  of  Clermont  in  the 
saloon,  he  saAv  his  uncle  at  intervals,  but  had,  neverthe- 
less, no  opportunity  of  entering  into  particular  conversa- 
tion with  him,  the  Comte  always  appearing  with  that 
cold,  formal,  and  gloomy  air  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. 

Preparations  v/ere  now  avowedly  being  made  for  the 
departure  of  the  family  from  Paris  ;  and  Clermont  began 
anxiously  to  look  for  news  from  the  person  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  secure  his  safe  return  to  England.  The 
Comte  at  length  announced  to  his  nephew,  that  this  intel- 
ligence was  come,  and  he  added,  that  it  would  be  needful 
for  him  to  depart  immediately  towards  the  sea  coast.  At 
the  same  time,  he  presented  him  with  a  ring,  and  some 
other  little  valuables,  which  had  been  his  sister's ;  and  he 
further  expressed  a  wish  that  they  might  meet  again  at 
some  future  time. 

Clermont  was  now,  by  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Victor, 
become  the  heir  of  his  uncle's  estates  and  titles:  but  to 
this  circumstance  the  Comte  made  no  allusion,  neither 
was  it  hinted  at  by  Clermont,  who  was  anxious  to  avail 
nimsclfof  this,  perhaps,  his  last  particular  conversation 
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with  his  relative,  to  enter  witli  him  on  the  most  import- 
ant subject  which  can  engage  the  human  mind.  As  the 
extremely  cold  and  cautious  manner  of  the  Comte  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  likely  to  present  the  smallest 
opening  for  a  conversation  of  this  kind,  Clermont  was 
himself  obliged  directly  to  introduce  it,  abrupt  as  it 
might  appear  for  him  to  enter  into  a  regular  argument  in 
favour  of  rehgion,  of  the  comfort  which  it  is  capable  of 
administering  to  persons  in  distress,  and  of  the  danger 
of  neglecting  the  means  of  salvation  so  freely  offered 
through  Christ  the  Saviour. 

The  Comte  allowed  his  nephew  to  proceed  for  some 
time  without  interruption.  Then  calmly  rising,  he  said, 
"  These  are  matters  of  opinion,  Clermont.  The  mere 
mind  of  man  is  constituted  in  such  endless  varieties,  that 
he  who  attempts  to  make  all  men  think  alike  on  any 
given  poin^  may  be  compared  to  the  tyrant  Procrustes, 
who  would  insist  that  the  persons  of  every  individual 
among  his  subjects  should  be  fitted  to  one  measure ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  prepared  an  iron  bedstead,  in  order 
to  correspond  with  the  length  of  which,  a  tall  man  must 
needs  be  cut,  and  a  short  one  extended.  You,  my  good 
young  man,  have  been  brought  up  as  a  heretic :  I  am  a 
philosopher :  and  the  best  chance  that  we  have  of  being 
agreeable  to  each  other,  is  perhaps  for  us  never  to  agitate 
the  subjects  on  which  we  disagree.  So  saying,  he  left 
the  room. 

Clermont  Avas  now,  at  length,  convinced,  that  little  if 
any  hope  remained  of  his  becoming  an  instrument  of 
good  in  his  uncle's  family.  He  accordingly  anxiously 
lurned  his  thoughts  towards  Berkshire,  looking  forward 
with  pleasure  to  his  departure. 

At  length  the  day  arrived,  when  Avith  a  bleeding  heart 
he  took  leave  of  the  Comte  and  Comtesse,  and,  being  ac- 
companied only  by  his  servant,  quitted  Paris  by  the  Bar- 
rier de  I'Etoile.  There  stopping  for  a  moment  within  the 
gateway,  and  looking  back  from  the  eminence  on  which 
this  gate  is  situated,  through  the  long  avenue  which  is 
terminated  by  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Tuilleries.  he  wa.- 
occupied  for  a  short  space  with  many  confused  and  bitter 
thoughts,  till,  at  lengtli,  being  wholly  overcome  by  them, 
he  hastily  turned  avvav  and,  as  he  brushed  the  teal's 
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from  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  "Ohj  Victor!  Victor!  Oh,  my 
Virginie!  Oh,  my  sister!" 

VVe  will  pass  over  the  few  difficulties  which  Clermont 
encountered  in  his  voyage  home,  (difficulties  which  were 
principally  occasioned  by  the  state  of  variance  in  which 
the  two  countries  were  at  that  time,)  and  we  will  intro- 
duce our  traveller  again  to  the  reader's  notice  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  having  alighted  from  a  post-chaise  at  Mr. 
Charlton's  garden  gate,  he  proceeded  up  the  narrow 
gravel  walk,  just  about  the  hour  of  twihght,  on  a  Decem- 
ber evening,  and  saw  through  the  window  his  beloved  old 
friend  sitting  in  his  study  beside  a  bright  fire,  and  medi- 
tating probably  on  some  passage  of  Scripture  which  he  had 
been  reading,  as  an  open  Bible  was  lying  on  his  table. 

This  simple  and  interesting  picture  of  Christian  peace, 
which  Clermont  instantly  contrasted  with  'that  dreadful 
scene  that  he  had  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  La 
Morgue,  a  scene  Avhich  was  ever  present  to  his  mind, 
was  so  touching  to  the  dutiful  and  affectionate  youth,  that 
he  speedily  ran  forward  towards  the  hall,  and  was,  a  mo- 
ment afterwards,  in  the  arms  of  his  paternal  friend. 
"My  son!  my  son!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  as  he 
pressed  his  Clermont  in  his  arms,  "now,  now,  may  I 
adopt  the  words  of  Jacob — Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have 
seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art  yet  alive.''''  (Gen.  xlvi.  30.) 

From  that  period,  Clermont  again  became  a  constant 
inmate  of  Mr.  Charlton's  house ;  and  though  he  was  or- 
dained soon  after  his  return  to  England,  as  he  was  so 
happy  as  to  procure  a  curacy  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  friend's  house,  his  duties  as  a  minister 
produced  no  necessity  for  their  separation. 

The  dreadful  scenes  which  Clermont  had  beheld  in 
France  afforded  subjects  of  frequent  conversation  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Charlton:  and,  on  these  occasions,  the 
old  gentleman  failed  not  to  point  out  that  all  these  horrors 
were  the  consequence  of  infidelity,  the  hardening  and  dread- 
ful effects  of  which  are  such  as  to  produce  a  hell  in  the 
mind  of  every  miserable  individual  who  gives  way  to  it. 
"What  then,  my  Clermont,"  he  would  add,  "what  should 
be  our  feelings  of  gratitude  for  that  distinguished  favour 
which  has  made  us  to  differ  from  the  mass  of  infidels  with 
which  this  world  abounds !  For  all  men  are  naturally  infi- 
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dels,  all  live  in  infidelity-j  till  the  Lord  the  Spirit  convinces 
them  of  their  unbelief.  And  though  every  unbeheving  in- 
dividual does  not  run  to  the  extremes  of  profligacy  and 
blasphemy  which  you  witnessed  in  your  own  unhappy 
comitry,  yet  all  are  naturally  enemies  of  God  and  haters 
of  the  light  of  divine  truth,  infidels  in  practice,  and  profli- 
gates in  thought  and  feeling." 

The  last  account  that  we  heard  of  these  persons,  whose 
history  we  have  given  at  some  length,  stated,  that  the 
Comte  had  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  become,  apparent- 
ly, a  royalist,  though  reaUy  he  was  dissatisfied  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  emperor  and  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
family ;  and  Clermont,  with  the  full  approbation  of  Mr. 
Charlton,  was  preparing  to  go  over  to  France,  in  order, 
if  the  Lord  should  permit  him,  to  fulfil  the  resolutions 
which  he  had  made  while  leaning  on  the  parapet  of  the 
Pont  Neuf,  on  that  miserable  morning  which  fixed  for 
ever  the  fate  of  the  guilty  and  miserable  Virginie. 

There  was  a  general  sadness  diffiised  over  the  counte- 
nances of  the  little  party,  when  the  lady  of  the  manor 
ceased  to  read ;  but,  as  the  evening  was  very  far  advanced, 
few  comments  were  made  upon  the  story,  and  the  meet- 
ing was,  as  usual,  concluded  by  prayer. 

A  Prayer  for  an  abiding  Sense  of  the  Presence  of  God, 
and  for  that  holy  Fear  which  is  the  beginning-  of 
Wisdom. 

"  O  THOU  infinitely  great,  incomprehensible,  and  glo 
rious  Lord  God  Almighty,  we  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
inspire  our  minds  with  the  continual  sense  of  thy  pre- 
sence. The  fear  of  thee  is  indeed  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  we  pray  thee  to  restrain  us  by  this  holy  fear, 
until  we  arrive  at  that  blessed  state  in  which  it  shall  be 
crowTied  by  perfect  love. 

"  In  oin-  parental  connexions  on  earth  we  find  the  em- 
blem of  that  spiritual  relation  to  thee,  O  our  God,  wliere- 
in  alone  consists  our  safety  and  our  peace.  Thou  only, 
O  Lord,  art  acquainted  with  that  which  is  for  our  good : 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  obscure  our  minds,  we  are  alto- 
gether unable  to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  good 
X2 
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and  that  Avhich  is  evil ;  our  feet  are  ever  prone  to  stray 
in  the  paths  of  darkness,  where  snares  and  dangers  en- 
compass us  on  every  side.  But  if  Ave  keep  thee  as  our 
guide,  we  have  no  occasion  for  fear ;  we  are  assured,  that, 
in  following  the  guidance  of  thy  providence,  Ave  shall 
finally  reach  the  abodes  of  peace,  and  that,  if  we  forsake 
our  own  dark  waj^s  and  uncertain  paths,  we  shall,  sooner 
or  later,  be  delivered  from  every  difficulty. 

"  Our  vile  natures  and  depraved  affections  render  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  think  of  thee  as  we  ought  to  think,  or  to 
love  thee  as  thou  oughtest  to  be  loved,  or  to  comprehend 
and  appreciate  thy  glorious  nature  and  attributes :  never- 
theless Ave  have  light  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  discern  our 
OAvn  natural  blindness  and  weakness ;  and  Ave,  therefore, 
pray  thee,  for  the  sake  of  Him  Avho  died  for  us,  to  charge 
thyself  Avith  aU  our  concerns.  Leave  us  not  to  ourselves, 
O  our  God.  Constrain  us  to  go  in  the  Avay  of  holiness. 
Uphold  us  by  thine  OAvn  right  arm.  Hedge  our  paths, 
though  it  be  Avith  thorns,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left ;  and 
preserve  us  from  the  dreadfully  presumptuous  offences 
of  those  Avho  despise  thy  providence,  who  reject  thy  go- 
vernment, and  Avho  fearlessly  pursue  the  dictates  of  their 
OAvn  unbelieving  and  evil  inclinations ;  Avho  Avalk  in  the 
paths  of  sin,  and  finally  receive  the  punishment  due  to 
their  offences. 

"Wherever  thine  inspiring  presence  is,  O  God,  there  thy 
saints  enjoy  their  heaven.  The  martyr  has  rejoiced  in 
thee  even  at  the  stake;  and  holy  gladness  has  filled  the 
hearts  of  thy  children  Avhen  their  frail  bodies  have  been 
Avrithing  under  the  tortures  of  temporal  death.  But  Avho 
can  conceive  the  horrors  which  thy  absence  inflicts  on 
those  AA'ho  Avilfully  reject  thy  offers  of  mercy?  Avho  can 
describe  the  darkness  and  misery  of  the  stubborn  unbe- 
liever ?  In  what  does  hell  itself  consist  but  in  the  eternal 
absence  of  God  ?  and  Avhat  is  heaven  itself  more  than  the 
uninterrupted  sense  of  his  presence,  parental  favour,  and 
tender  love  1 

"Thou,  O  our  God,  art  indeed  every  Avhere  present — 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  To  fly  from 
thy  presence  is  indeed  impossible :  but  as  the  sun,  AA'hioh 
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shines  on  all  the  visible  creation,  exhales  only  infectious 
fogs  and  pestilential  vapours  from  the  putrid  marsh ;  so, 
in  the  heart  of  the  unregenerate  man,  the  idea  of  God's 
authority  would  excite  only  horrors,  conftision,  and  mi- 
sery. The  evil  soil  rejects  its  kindly  influences  :  it  con- 
verts the  breath  of  morn  into  bhght  and  blasting,  and  the 
rays  of  light  into  lurid  vapour ;  and  it  thus  perverts  that 
which  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  blessed,  into  the 
means  of  more  terrible  endless  misery,  despair,  and  eter- 
nal death.  O  Almighty  Father,  leave  us  not  therefore, 
we  humbly  supplicate  thee,  to  our  own  erroneous  devices, 
leave  us  not  to  ourselves,  either  to  choose  our  own  lot,  or 
to  fabricate  our  owai  schemes  of  happiness.  Control  our 
wills ;  subdue  our  passions ;  rein  us,  in  as  with  bit  and 
bridle ;  leave  us  not,  even  for  a  moment,  to  our  own  mis- 
judging minds  ;  save  us  from  the  enemy  who  is  able  fidly 
to  destroy  us,  even  from  ourselves;  and  make  us  the 
blessed  subjects  of  that  great  work  of  salvation  which 
was  ordained  by  thee  ere  yet  the  world  began,  Avith  such 
effect,  that,  having  been  chosen  by  God  the  Father,  justi- 
fied through  God  the  Son,  and  regenerated  by  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  everlasting 
glory  in  the  world  to  come. 

"  And  now  to  thee,  O  thou  all-glorious  and  invisible 
Lord  God  Almighty,  be  ascribed  all  glorv  and  honour, 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

Q.   What  is  thy  Duty  towards  thy  Neighbour  ? 

A..  My  Duty  towards  my  Neighbour,  is  to  love  him 
as  myself,  and  to  do  to  all  Men  as  I  xmuld  they  should  da 
unto  me.  To  love,  honour,  and  succour  my  Father  and 
Mother.  To  honour  and  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  are 
put  in  Authority  under  him.  To  submit  myself  to  all  my 
Governors,  Teachers,  spiritual  Pastors  and  Masters. 
To  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters. 
To  hurt  Nobody  by  Word  or  Deed.  To  be  true  and 
just  in  all  my  dealings.  To  bear  no  Malice  nor  Hatred 
in  my  Heart.  To  keep  my  hands  from  Picking  and 
Stealing,  and  my  tongue  from  Evil- Speaking,  Lying, 
and  ''"'nilering.  To  keep  my  Body  in  Temperance, 
Soberness,  and  Chastity.  Not  to  covet  nor  desire  othei^ 
Men's  Goods  ;  but  to  learn  and  labour  tridy  to  get  mine 
ovm  Living,  and  to  do  my  Duty  in  that  State  of  Life 
unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  the  daj'^s 
were,  therefore,  visibly  shortening.  The  sun  was  setting 
behind  the  forest  trees  which  adorned  the  verge  of  the 
western  horizon  when  the  youthful  party  assembled  again 
in  the  beloved  apartment  at  the  manor-house.  The  lady 
of  the  manor  looked  round  upon  her  pupils  with  ap- 
proving satisfaction  on  this  occasion ;  and  having  accosted 
them  in  her  usually  affectionate  manner,  she  proceeded 
to  point  out  what  was  to  be  the  subject  of  their  discourse 
on  that  evening.  "  This  subject  is  furnished,  my  dear 
young  people,"  she  said,  "  by  that  part  of  the  Catechism 
which  treats  of  our  duty  to  our  neighbour ;  and  we  will, 
if  you  please,  commence  our  employment  by  repeating 
that  clause  of  the  Catechism  which  describes  this  duty. 
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"'My  duty  towards  my  neighbour,  is  to  love  him  as 
myself,  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  I  would  they  should  do 
unto  me.  To  love,  honour,  and  succour  my  father  and 
mother.  To  honour  and  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  are 
put  in  authority  under  him.  To  submit  myself  to  all  my 
governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters.  To 
order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters.  To 
hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed.  To  be  true  and  just  in  all 
my  dealings.  To  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in  my  heart. 
To  keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  and  my 
tongue  from  evil-speaking,  lying,  and  slandering.  To  keep 
my  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity.  Not  to 
covet  nor  desire  other  men's  goods ;  but  to  learn  and  la- 
bour truly  to  get  mine  own  living,  and  to  do  my  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me.' 

"  It  is  not  my  intention,"  continued  the  lady,  "  to  illus- 
trate to  you,  clause  by  clause,  that  which  I  have  just  re- 
peated ;  for  in  so  doing  I  should  necessarily  go  over  the 
same  ground  over  which  we  have  already  travelled,  in 
our  considerations  of  the  Commandments ;  but  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  exhibit  to  you  my  views  concerning  both  what 
ought  to  be  the  state  of  our  feelings  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  also  what  should  be  the  result  of  these  feel- 
ings, under  three  different  heads,  as  follows  :  viz.  what 
are  our  duties  to  our  equals,  our  duties  to  our  inferiors 
and  our  duties  to  our  superiors.  And,  inasmuch  as  I  con 
sider  that,  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  object  in  pro 
moting  your  benefit,  example  is  better  than  precept,  being 
at  once  more  likely  to  be  understood,  to  be  remembered, 
and  to  be  felt,  I  hope  to  read  to  you  a  short  story  on  each 
of  these  subjects  ;  in  which  several  narratives  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  what  that  especial  feeling  is,  which 
operates  in  man's  heart  as  the  chief  hindrance  of  a  just 
and  proper  conduct  towards  our  neighbour. 

"  This  feeling  is  no  other  than  an  inordinate  love  of 
self  that  is  common  to  every  unregenerate  man,  and  by 
which  all  his  feelings  are  excited  and  directed  towards  one 
object,  whereby  all  his  professed  duties  towards  God  are 
converted  into  eye-service,  and  his  heart  is  rendered  cold, 
callous,  and  dead  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
creatures. 

"  Self,  my  dear  young  people,"  continued  the  lady, "  la. 
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as  I  have  repeatedly  told  you,  the  idol  of  man ;  and  it  is 
the  peculiar  and  special  province  of  the  Avork  of  grace  to 
dethrone  the  idol,  and  to  restore  the  Almighty  to  his  place 
in  the  heart.  It  is  easy  enough  to  perceive  the  power  of 
self  in  common  characters,  especially  in  cases  where 
good  manners  afford  no  cloak  for  concealiag  its  deformi- 
ties ;  but  it  is  lamentable  to  observe  its  influence  among 
professors  of  religion,  and  to  be  constrained  to  confess  its 
power  in  ourselves,  even  after  the  work  of  grace  in  our 
hearts  is,  we  trust,  begun.  But,  as  I  hope  that  you  will  find 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the  narra- 
tives which  I  have  provided,  I  shall  proceed  to  read  my 
first  without  delay." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then,  opening  a  small  manuscript 
book,  read  as  follows. 

Eye  Service. 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  what  I  am  about  to  do ; 
because  it  is  not  to  please,  but  I  trust  to  profit,  that  I  am 
induced  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  my  history,  and 
to  relate  those  circumstances  by  which  I  have  been 
brought,  at  the  close  of  my  days,  to  lift  up  my  eyes  to 
heaven,  to  bless  the  Most  High,  to  praise  and  honour  Him 
that  liveth  for  ever,  whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting  do- 
minion, and  His  kingdom  from  generation  to  generation ; 
in  comparison  of  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  reputed  as  nothing ;  for  he  doeth  according  to  his  will 
in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him, 
What  doest  thou?  (Dan.  iv.  34,  35.) 

On  looking  back  upon  my  past  life,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  has  been  dealing  with  me  for 
many  years ;  and  my  reason  for  concluding  this  is,  not 
from  any  advancement  which  I  have  made  in  piety,  but 
because  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  had  frequently 
and  sometimes  clear  and  unquestionable  views  of  my 
sins.  I  therefore  venture  to  infer  that  my  total  blindness 
had  ceased  long  before  any  thing  like  the  gracious  fruits 
of  repentance  began  in  the  least  degree  to  appear.  This 
view  of  the  case  is,  however,  far  from  being  flattering  to  my 
feelings ,  for  it  is  evident  from  thence  that  my  growth 
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in  grace,  even  if  I  have  gro^vn  at  all,  has  been  remarka- 
bly sloAV ;  and  that  few  persons,  after  having  such  strong 
convictions  as  I  have  had,  ever  allowed  themselves  to 
continue  so  long  in  the  subsequent  practice  of  sin.  But 
to  quit  these  reflections,  and  to  leave  my  history  to  speak 
for  itself. 

It  is  necessary  for  me,  in  order  that  I  might  make  my 
story  clear,  to  give  my  reader  some  little  history  of  my 
family  for  two  generations  back.  My  grandfather  was  a 
wealthy  merchant ;  and,  on  his  retiring  from  business,  he 
purchased  a  handsome  mansioivhouse,  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful village  in  Berkshire.  There  he  died,  leaving  my  grand- 
mother, with  two  daughters,  coheiresses,  the  younger 
of  whom  was  my  mother.  Both  these  daughters  married: 
the  elder  to  a  counsellor  in  London ;  and  the  younger  to 
a  gentleman  in  the  West  Indies.  And  both  of  them  also 
died  early;  the  elder  about  four  years  after  her  marriage; 
and  the  younger  when  I,  her  only  child,  was  about  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

My  poor  mother  had  brought  me  up  with  care,  and 
had  procured  for  me  every  advantage  which  the  country 
would  allow.  I  continued  with  my  father  for  more  than 
three  years  after  my  mother's  death :  but  upon  his  pur- 
posing to  marry  again,  I  was  sent  to  England  to  my 
grandmother,  who  had  long  desired  to  see  me,  and  who 
was  a  person  in  every  respect  qualified-  for  the  "harge 
of  me. 

I  was  seventeen  when  I  arrived  in  England;  on  which, 
I  proceeded  immediately  to  my  grandmother's  dwelling, 
Avhich^  as  nas  been  alreadv  stated,  was  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful village  in  Berkshire 

Those  persons  who  have  seen  England  only,  can  form 
but  imperfect  ideas  of  the  scenery  of  other  countries; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  those  Avho  have  never  beheld  our 
happy  island,  can  have  but  incorrect  conceptions  of  the 
perfect  neatness  and  elegance  of  some  of  those  little  vil- 
lages in  England,  near  which  a  few  refined  and  opulent 
families  reside,  who,  by  their  active  benevolence,  and  re- 
fined taste,  seem  entirely  to  chase  sordid  poverty  and 
coarseness  even  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  coimtry  perhaps  in  the  world  Avhich  exhibits 
scenery  at  once  more  beautiful  and  strikuig  than  the  West 
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India  Islands,  where  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  tropi 
cal  climate  is  employed  for  the  decoration  of  steep  hills 
deep  valleys,  and  precipices  of  the  most  abrupt  and  sub- 
lime appearance ;  where  the  ocean  often  presents  a  noble 
feature  in  each  view ;  and  where  blue  mountains  in  the 
remote  distance  constitute  such  a  back-ground  as  the  most 
daring  imagination  would  hardly  presume  to  supply. 

Accustomed,  however,  as  I  had  been,  from  my  very 
infancy,  to  behold  these  wonders  of  creation,  and  not 
only  to  behold,  but  to  admire  them ;  I,  nevertheless,  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  smiling  beauty  of  the  sce- 
nery of  Berkshire,  and  the  elegant  neatness  of  the  shrub- 
bery and  the  exterior  of  my  grandmother's  house,  when, 
after  having  been  driven  along  for  a  considerable  way 
through  a  rural  street,  we  approached  the  gates  of  her 
garden.  I  still  recollect  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  pleasure, 
the  scene  which  presented  itself,  while  we  were  waiting 
for  a  moment  at  the  gate  of  the  garden  as  I  was  in  the 
post-chaise  in  which  I  had  arrived  thither  from  town.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  summer:  the  time  was  evening;  and 
innumerable  shrubs  and  flowers  in  full  bloom  perfumed 
the  air  \vith  a  delicious  fragrance.  All  the  windows  of 
the  large  old-fashioned  mansion  were  open,  and  through  a 
wide  bow-window,  just  opposite  to  the  gate,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish my  grandmother  sitting,  dressed  as  a  widow, 
but  a  little  drawn  back;  and  before  her,  nearer  to  the 
window,  were  two  young  people,  the  one  a  female  rather 
younger  than  myself,  sitting  down,  and  the  other  a  youth, 
somewhat  older,  standing  before  her.  These  two  last  men- 
tioned seemed  speaking  to  each  other  as  we  drove  up ; 
and  the  sweet  animation  and  artless  expression  of  their 
blooming  countenances  are  still  imprinted  in  the  liveliest 
colours  on  my  memory. 

At  the  sight  of  the  carriage  they  all  started  up,  and  m 
a  moment  afterwards  I  found  myself  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  my  grandmother,  and  clasped  in  the  arras  of  my  cousin 
Lucy. 

I  should  have  told  you  before,  that  my  aunt,  when  dy- 
mg,  left  two  daughters ;  the  elder  of  whom,  whose  name 
was  Selina,  had  been  educated  under  her  father's  eye,  by 
a  governess  in  town,  and  the  younger  who  was  a  mere 
nfant  at  her  mother's  death,  by  my  excellent  grandmo- 
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ther.  This  was  the  httle  girl  to  whom  I  was  introduced 
on  ray  first  arrival  in  Berkshire.  Her  name,  as  I  before 
said,  was  Lucy,  and  such  had  been  the  divine  blessing 
upon  the  pious  care  of  my  grandmother,  that  this  young 
creature  exhibited  the  finest  specimen  that  I  ever  saw  of 
aU  that  was  lovely,  admirable,  and  desirable  in  youth. 
She  was  about  fourteen  when  we  first  met ;  and  there  was 
such  a  sunshine  of  cheerfulness  diffiised  on  her  counte- 
nance, such  a  charming  composure  on  her  polished  brow, 
such  a  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  health  spread  over  her 
whole  face  and  neck,  such  freshness  and  innocence  in  her 
manner  altogether,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  in 
looking  upon  her  to  criticise  a  single  feature,  or  to  inquire 
into  the  means  by  which  she  so  suddenly  secured  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  saw  her. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  behold  this  charming  young 
creature  without  feeling  that  I  had  never  seen  any  thing 
like  her  before :  but  my  emotions  of  admiration  and  of 
love,  for  I  could  not  help  feeling  strongly  inclined  to- 
wards her,  were  not  without  other  feelings  too  often  min- 
gled with  admiration ;  and  I  had  scarcely  risen  up  from 
my  kneeling  posture  at  my  grandmother's  feet,  and  taken 
my  seat  by  her  side  on  a  sofa,  before  I  fell  into  some  very 
uneasy  reflections,  of  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  take  oc- 
casion to  speak  at  a  future  time. 

My  grandmother  embraced  the  earliest  opportvmity, 
after  she  had  ordered  some  refreshments  for  me,  and  also 
made  some  inquiries  respecting  my  journey,  to  introduce 
to  my  notice  the  young  gentleman  before  mentioned.  He 
had  withdrawn  himself  to  the  further  end  of  the  room 
during  the  first  moments  of  my  arrival;  but  on  my 
grandmother  calling  him,  and  addressing  him  by  the 
name  of  Henry,  he  came  forward,  blushing  as  he  drew 
near,  and  exhibiting  a  countenance  that  had  much  of  the 
same  unaffected,  open,  and  cheurful  expression  which  I 
had  already  so  greatly  admired  in  Lucy. 

"  Henry  Selwyn,"  said  my  grandmother,  naming  him 
to  me  as  he  came  up  to  us :  "  an  adopted  child  of  mine ; 
son  of  a  dear  friend.  You  must  love  him,  Caroline,  as 
Lucy  does;  you  must  count  him  a  brother;  you  have 
never  had  a  brother,  my  love  ;  Henry  is  to  be  a  brothel 
to  you." 

IIL  Y 
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While  my  grandmother  spoke,  I  observed  Lucy's  eyes 
sparkled  ;  and  she  looked  at  me  as  if  in  confirmation  of 
all  that  my  grandmother  said,  and  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Yes,  Caroline,  you  must  love  him  ;  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  you  should." 

This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  tea-equipage  now 
appearing,  we  all  gathered  roimd  the  table  in  the  bow- 
window,  and  I  should  have  felt  completely  happy,  could 
I  have  divested  myself  of  those  detestable  selfish  feelings 
which  have  tormented  me  all  my  life.  O,  sin !  sin !  how 
impossible  would  it  be  to  be  happy  in  heaven  itself,  other- 
wise than  in  a  state  of  freedom  from  sin ! 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  situation  on  earth 
more  replete  with  circumstances  of  joy  and  comfort  than 
mine  Avas  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak.  I  had  just  ter- 
minated a  long,  fatiguing,  and  dangerous  voyage.  I  had 
indeed  lost  a  parent  some  time  ago ;  but  I  had  just  found 
another,  in  whom  I  saw  again  all  that  I  had  loved,  ho- 
noured, and  cherisiic<l  in  my  departed  mother.  I  had, 
moreover,  just  reached  a  home  where  every  comfort  and 
every  elegance  were  indeed  assembled,  and  I  had  just 
found  such  a  companion  as  Avas  calculated  to  make  my 
life  most  delightful :  but  in  the  very  attractions  of  this 
companion  I  discovered  that  which  embittered  aU  my 
happiness. 

I  possessed  indeed  sufficient  self-command  to  conceal 
from  every  common  observer,  all  those  feelings  of  envy 
and  selfishness,  which  I  even  now  at  tliis  remote  period 
am  almost  ashamed  to  reveal  to  the  world,  although  I  ex- 
pect that  no  one  Avill  read  these  memorials  till  after  my 
death.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  describe 
the  workings  of  my  mind  while  I  sat  at  the  tea-table  on 
this  tlie  first  evening  of  my  arrival  at  my  grandmother's. 

I  remembered  that,  though  occupied  in  talking  upon 
other  subjects,  I  was  all  the  time  busily  engaged  in  com- 
paring myself  with  Lucy,  and  in  balancing  certain  ad- 
vantages which  I  fancied  that  I  enjoyed,  against  those 
beauties  which  I  too  plainly  perceived  to  be  in  her  pos- 
session. I  busied  myself  also  in  thinking  how  far  Henry 
Selwyn  liked  her,  what  might  be  the  nature  of  his  feel- 
ings towards  her,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  make  him  like  me  as  well,  or  better. 
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My  mother  had  not  neglected  to  mculcate  rehgious 
principles  upon  my  mind ;  I  therefore  was  not  Avithout 
some  idea,  all  this  time,  that  the  feelings  which  I  was  in- 
dulging were  wrong.  But  this  idea  was  a  confused  one  : 
and  certain  it  is,  that  I  then  by  no  means  saw  the  atro- 
cious and  hateful  tendency  of  those  selfish  principles 
which  I  encouraged ;  otherwise,  I  surely  should  have 
striven  to  employ  such  means  as  might  set  me  free  from 
them.  For  although,  sometimes,  in  the  cases  even  of, 
very  advanced  Christians,  lest  tliey  should  be  exalted 
above  measure,  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations, 
there  may  be  gi-\'en  to  them  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  mes- 
senger of  Satan  to  buffet  them ;  yet,  if  they  beseech  the 
Lord,  that  it  may  depart  from  them,  he  will  make  his 
grace  sufficient  for  them,  that  his  strength  may  be  made 
perfect  in  their  Aveakness.  (2  Cor.  xii.  7 — 9.)  But  I  do 
not  remember  that  at  that  time  I  ever  made  any  strong 
effort,  or  that  I  indeed  used  any  means,  to  overcome 
these  feelings :  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  allowed  my  mind 
to  be  continually  occupied  by  myself  and  my  OAvn  con- 
cerns, either  in  one  way  or  other,  till  I  brought  upon 
myself  my  own  punishment.  But  enough  of  this  foi  th^ 
present. 

I  went  to  bed  early,  and  slept  till  late  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  family  had  breakfasted  when  I  awoke ;  and,  on 
opening  my  eyes,  I  was  surprised  to  see  Lucy  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed,  sewing  as  busily  as  if  she  had  to  earn 
her  bread  by  her  needle.  She  was  so  intent  upon  her 
work,  that,  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes,  she  did  not  per- 
ceive it.  At  the  sight  of  her,  those  uneasy  feelings  which 
had  subsided  during  the  night  again  revived,  and  I  again 
shut  my  eyes ;  but  still  I  beheld  her  in  fancy,  dressed  as 
she  was  in  a  simple  white  frock,  without  any  ornament 
but  her  shining  hair  knotted  on  the  back  of  her  head. 
After  a  few  moments  I  opened  my  eyes  again,  and  endea- 
vouring to  seem  pleased  to  see  her,  "  O,  Lucy  !"  I  said, 
are  you  there?  and  what  are  you  so  busy  about?  You 
seem  working  for  your  very  existence." 

"  O  yes,  my  dear  Caroline,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  in- 
deed in  a  great  hurry ;  I  have  not  a  minute  to  lose.  I  am 
making  a  shirt  for  a  poor  old  man.  Henry  Selwyn 
brought  it  to  me  yesterday,  and  inquired  if  it  could  be 
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possibly  finished  this  evening ;  be-  ause  we  are  then  going, 
about  some  other  business,  to  tl  e  place  where  the  old 
man  lives.  It  is  a  lovely  walk  thiough  the  beech  woods, 
only  two  miles." 

"  And  so,"  I  said,  "  Henry  is  to  accompany  you  in  this 
walk?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  she  said,  looking  at  me  with  some 
surprise,  "  he  always  goes  with  us  when  he  is  at  home." 
,    "  Who  do  you  mean  by  us?"  I  asked. 

"  Grandmamma  and  me,"  replied  Lucy.  "  Grandmam- 
ma goes  in  her  little  pony  chair,  and  I  and  Henry  weilk 
by  her:  and  it  is  so  pleasant !" 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,"  I  answered,  "  very,  very  pleasant." 

Lucy  echoed  the  word  pleasant  with  the  utmost  glee, 
and  went  on  with  her  work.  "  How  quickly  your  fingers 
move,  Lucy !" 

"  O  yes,"  she  answered,  "  they  must  move  quickly,  or 
they  will  not  have  done  their  task.  But  I  will  fetch  your 
breakfast,"  added  this  sweet  little  girl,  and  throwing 
down  her  work  on  the  bed,  she  was  out  of  the  room  in  a 
moment. 

When  Lucy  returned  with  my  breakfast  on  a  tray,  I 
said,  "  My  dear,  why  do  you  do  this  yourself?  Why  did 
not  you  ring  for  a  servant  ?" 

"  O,  because,"  she  answered,  playfully,  and  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  no  moment,  "  because  I  liked  to  wait  upon  you 
myself.  But  I  must  not  lose  time ;  I  must  go  to  my  work 
again  ;  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  run  for  any  thing  that  you 
may  want. 

"  She  looks  pretty,  very  pretty,"  I  thought  to  myself, 
as  I  was  eating  my  breakfast ;  "  and  though  she  is  so 
simple,  I  never  saw  her  do  an  awkward  thing.  But  I 
dare  say  that  she  does  not  know  much.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  she  has  been  brought  up  in  a  plain  way.  1  dare  say 
that  she  has  no  accomplishments."  This  conjecture  was 
pleasing  to  me ;  especially  as  I  had  not  many  myself:  the 
climate  and  the  state  of  the  country  in  which  I  had  been 
educated  not  being  favourable  for  these  matters.  I  thought, 
however,  that  I  would  ask  her  what  she  knew ;  and  I 
hoped  to  have  such  answei*s  as  would  please  me.  "Lucy," 
I  said,  "  have  you  learned  music  ?" 

Without  raising  her  head  from  her  work,  she  answer- 
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ed  in  the  affirmative,  adding  something  respecting  her 
work,  quite  foreign  to  my  question. 

I  toolc  no  notice  of  the  latter  part  of  her  speech ;  but 
inquired  if  she  had  learned  long,  and  whether  she  was  far 
advanced. 

All  that  I  could  discover  from  her  answer  was,  that 
whatever  attainment  she  had  made  in  music,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  did  not  at  all  know  how  to  appreciate  her 
own  merits.  I  questioned  her  then  relative  to  some  other 
branches  of  instruction :  her  answers  concerning  which 
still  left  me  in  perplexity ;  and  the  next  idea  that  occur- 
red to  me  was,  that  she  wanted  sense.  This  thought  was 
replete  with  satisfaction  to  my  envious  mind :  and,  while 
full  of  it,  I  rang  for  a  servant,  was  assisted  to  get  up,  and 
was  led  by  Lucy  to  the  room  in  which  my  grandmother 
spent  her  mornings.  Here,  in  this  room,  which  was  in 
a  retired  part  of  the  house,  and  which  opened  towards  a 
shadowy  part  of  the  garden,  I  saw  a  musical  instrument, 
and  several  music-books,  several  drawings  of  my  cousin's, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things,  which  proved  to  me  that 
whatever  talents  my  cousin  might  have,  much  pains  had 
been  taken  with  her  education.  Here  also  were  many 
books,  and  several  chests  and  cabinets,  some  of  which,  as 
I  afterwards  found,  contained  garments  for  the  poor;  and 
over  the  mantle-piece  there  was  a  picture  of  my  aunt  and 
mother  when  tliey  M'ere  little  children. 

I  sat  here  during  some  time,  giving  my  grandmother 
various  accounts  of  things  that  I  had  learned  abroad,  till, 
suddenly,  Lucy  proclaimed  with  triumph  the  completion 
of  her  task,  and  ran  out  of  tlie  room  to  perform  some  little 
jobs  wliich  she  had  postponed  for  this  great  work. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  said  my  grandmother,  as  soon  as 
my  little  cousin  was  gone  out.  "  how  industrious  Lucy  is. 
There  is  one  thing,  my  Caroline,  particularly  admirable 
in  her :  indeed  I  might  say  that  there  are  many  things. 
But  that  for  which  I  chiefly  admire  her  is,  tiiat  she  ap- 
pear to  be  less  occupied  by  self  than  any  young  person 
that  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  remarked  by  those  who  know 
human  nature  best,  that  there  is  no  part  of  life  during 
which  persons  are  more  selfish,  than  they  are  from  that 
period  of  cliildhood  when  they  have  ceased  to  hang  upon 
the  parent  witli  infant  helplessness,  until  the  time  wlien 
Y3 
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they  themselves  begin  to  feel  the  strength  of  conjugal  zind 
parental  affection.  Old  people  are  often  siipi)osed  to  be 
particularly  selfish :  but  there  is  scarce  an  old  person 
living  who  does  not  take  thought  for  the  welfare  of  some 
son  or  daughter,  some  grandchild  or  nepheAv,  some  dog 
or  cat.  But  young  people,  at  the  age  of  which  we  speak, 
often  care  for  nothing  under  the  sun  but  themselves.  And 
hence  the  uneasiness  and  fretfulness  that  we  see  in  so 
many  children  under  a  tender  parent's  roof.  But  your 
dear  cousin  Lucy  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  reverse 
of  all  this.  I  never  saw  another  young  creature  like  her- 
self, so  invariably  and  continually  occupied  in  doing  good 
to  others,  without  any  self-preference :  and  that  without 
parade  and  ostentation ;  for  I  have  never  allowed  her  to 
be  praised  for  well-doing,  and  I  indeed  have,  to  the  ut  ■ 
most  in  my  power,  preserved  her  from  all  flattery." 

I  was  not  altogether  in  a  mood  to  rehsh  these  praises 
bestowed  on  my  little  cousin,  and,  as  you  may  suppose, 
I  endeavoured  to  console  myself  with  the  notion,  that  my 
grandmother  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  partial  to  the 
child  that  she  herself  had  brought  up. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  this  matter,  and  thus  giving 
myself  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  reconcile  my  mind  to  the 
excellences  of  Lucy,  (which,  after  all,  I  could  not  help 
acknowledging,)  I  did  not  consider  that  the  world  is  wide 
enough  for  all  the  creatures  that  the  Almighty  has  placed 
in  it,  and  that  no  two  persons'  interests  would  ever  inter- 
fere, if  each  would  strictly  pursue  the  path  peculiarly  ap- 
pointed by  Providence.  And,  as  I  was  thus  employed, 
my  grandmother  was  caUed  down  to  receive  some  tilled 
ladies,  who  were  come  in  a  coach -and-four. 

These  ladies  had  been  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  a 
large  apartment,  which  my  grandfather  himself  had  fur- 
nished with  great  magnificence,  and  at  the  further  end  of 
which  there  was  a  fine  finger-organ. 

My  grandmother  insisted  upon  taking  me  in  her  hand 
to  receive  these  ladies,  and  I  must  confess,  tiiat  although 
I  had  always  been  used  to  good  company,  I  was,  never- 
theless, somewhat  abashed  to  find  myself  in  the  presence 
of  real  nobility.  As  I  was  not,  however,  called  upon  to 
speak ;  and  as  my  grandmother  possessed  all  the  dignity 
md  composure  requisite  for  the  occasion,  I  might  havt. 
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contrived  to  sit  out  tlie  time  of  tlie  visit  with  equanimity, 
had  I  been  so  disposed :  but  I  was  no  sooner  seated  by 
my  grandmother  in  tlie  august  circle,  than  my  restless 
mind  began  its  usual  exercise,  which,  in  the  present  in 
stance,  was  that  of  comparing  myself  with  the  ladies  be 
fore  me ;  and,  as  a  lively  state  of  selfish  sensibihty  is  a^ 
liable  to  depression  as  to  exaltation,  I  fancied  that  I  lost 
greatly  by  the  comparison.  I  became,  in  consequence, 
agitated,  confused,  and  ashamed :  and  a  question  being 
suddenly  proposed  to  me  concerning  the  West  Indies,  I 
addressed  the  lady  who  sat  next  to  me  by  the  title  of 
Sir ;  I  called  the  east  west,  and  the  north  south ;  and, 
after  making  several  other  blunders,  was  obliged  to  leave 
my  grandmother  to  finish  my  speech. 

It  now  became  a  point  of  politeness  to  spare  my  confu- 
sion by  not  noticing  me  any  further,  and  this  politeness 
was  well  imderstood;  for  a  new  subject  was  instantly 
started,  by  one  of  the  ladies  speaking  of  a  very  beautiful 
hymn  which  she  had  just  procured  from  a  friend,  and  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  she  could  hear  it  upon  the  fine  organ 
then  in  the  room. 

All  eyes  were  immediately  fixed  upon  me ;  but,  on  my 
grandmother  saying  that  I  had  not  been  used  to  an  organ, 
and  the  same  plea  being  also  urged  by  some  of  the  la- 
iies  present,  my  grandmother  rang  th^;  bell,  and  sent  for 
Lucy. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  sweet  child  came  in,  dressed  ex- 
actly as  I  had  seen  her  early  in  the  morning.  She  en- 
tered courtesying;  and  on  being  informed  of  what  was  re- 
quired of  her,  she  went  calmly  up  to  tiie  instrument,  and 
played  the  hymn,  which  was  placed  before  her,  accom- 
panying it  with  her  voice  in  a  manner  equally  sweet  and 
simple:  after  which,  being  dismissed  by  my  grandmother, 
she  walked  quietly  along  the  room,  courtesied  at  the  door, 
and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  superior  of  the  ladies,  as 
she  appeared  to  be,  laid  her  hand  on  my  grandmother's 
irm,  saying,  "Indeed,  Mrs.  Thornton,  you  are  too  hard 
•ipon  us,  not  to  allow  us  to  say  one  word  to  your  little 
^rand-daughter  for  the  charming  treat  she  has  given  us^ 
lot  only  to-day,  but  also  many  times  before." 

Every  one  then  present  spoke  in  praise  of  Lucy,  com- 
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menamg  her  voice,  Jier  simple  and  interesting  manner, 
her  charming  countenance,  and  her  readiness  to  obhge. 

My  grandmother  bowed,  and  seemed  pleased,  but  said 
nothing:  on  which,  the  superior  of  the  visiters  remarked, 
that  it  was  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  this  little  girl's 
character  which  rendered  all  her  other  excellencies  so 
striking.  "  In  the  first  circles,"  added  she,  "  it  is  consid- 
ei-ed  the  utmost  perfection  of  high  breeding  to  seem  art- 
less, easy,  and  elegant ;  it  is  a  perfection  which  few  can 
attain,  and  which,  when  acquired,  is  irresistibly  attractive. 
But  your  Lucy  has  it  without  effort  5  and  there  is  a  calm- 
ness and  a  modest  dignity  in  her  manner,  together  with 
a  sweetness,  which  the  utmost  polish  of  art  could  never 
give  her.  It  must,  I  am  convinced,  Mrs.  Thornton,  be 
the  effect  of  a  fine  and  well-ordered  mind." 

"  It  is  the  eflfect  of  piety,  Lady ,"  said  my  grand- 
mother. "Lucy  is  an  humble  and  pious chUd;  she  thinks 
humbly  of  herself,  and  highly  of  those  about  her ;  she  is 
careless  of  her  own  comforts,  but  eager  to  promote  those 
of  others :  and  thus,  without  seeking  happiness,  she  finds 
it,  for  she  is  the  happiest  of  human  beings.  She  has  never 
been  fed  with  praise,  and  therefore  does  not  need  it :  and 
she  is  taught,  when  she  has  been  enabled  to  do  well,  to 
give  all  the  glory  to  God." 

"Well,"  replied  the  lady,  "I  do  not  much  understand 
your  system  of  education  Mrs.  Thornton ;  but  I  admire 
the  result  of  your  labours  above  all  things :"  and  the  visi- 
ters, on  her  so  saying,  arose,  and  departed.  After  which, 
I  followed  my  grandmother  into  the  dining-room,  where 
we  found  Henry  and  Lucy  both  engaged  about  packing 
a  basket,  in  which  certain  articles  were  placed  preparatory 
to  our  evening  excursion. 

I  was  surprised  on  finding  that  Lucy  made  not  the 
most  distant  reference  to  the  hymn,  the  ladies,  or  the  or- 
gan. I  expected  every  moment  to  have  heard  her  say, 
"  O  dear,  grandmamma,  I  was  so  frightened  when  you 
called  me  in  before  those  ladies!  I  did  tremble  so!  and  I 
never  saw  the  hymn  before!  How  did  I  behave?  was  I 
terribly  out  of  tune  ?"  &c.  &c.  But  no,  not  a  word  es- 
caped on  the  subject,  and  Lucy  seemed  to  be  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  charming  prospect  of  tlie  evening's  amuse- 
ment. 
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While  the  servants  were  laying  the  cloth,  my  grand- 
mother sat  down,  had  the  basket  brought  to  her  feet, 
and  employed  Henry  Selwyn  and  Lucy  to  fetch  and 
carry  what  Avas  requisite  to  be  put  into  it.  There  was 
tea,  sugar,  bread,  butter,  and  cream ;  a  roll  of  linen  for 
one  poor  creature,  a  little  frock  or  cap  for  another,  a  book 
for  another,  a  little  wine  for  another;  with  a  thousand  et 
ceteras  which  I  could  not  remember;  and  such  running 
backwards  and  forwards,  such  shoving  and  packing  by 
Henry,  such  arranging  and  contriving  on  the  part  of  my 
grandmother,  and  such  animated  interest  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Lucy,  that  I  thought  I  never  before  in  my  life 
saw  three  such  happy  beings. 

At  table,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  our  intended  expe- 
dition ;  and  about  an  hour  after  dinner,  the  pony-carriage 
being  brought  up  to  the  door,  my  grandmother  got  into 
it,  and  we  set  out  with  our  basket. 

I  had  been  with  marooning  parties  in  the  West  In- 
dies, where  persons  go  out,  and,  taking  provisions  with 
them,  spend  a  day  in  the  woods ;  but  these  expeditions 
gave  me  but  little  idea  of  the  charming  liberty  and  in- 
terest of  an  excursion  of  this  kin<l  in  England.  Our  way 
lay  through  an  extensive  beech  wood.  We  sometimes 
diverged  a  little  from  the  carriage-road,  and  stepped 
aside  into  some  of  the  narrow  wood  walks;  but  we  sel- 
dom went  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of  the  pony-carriage. 
Sometimes,  in  our  progress,  we  came  near  to  several 
small  cottages,  the  inhabitants  of  AVhich  my  grandmother 
knew  by  name.  By  these  she  was  accosted  with  extreme 
delight ;  and  I  found  that  there  was  not  a  house  by  which 
we  were  to  pass  for  which  she  had  not  some  token  of  re- 
membrance. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  my  first  walk  in  England,  I 
lieard  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time.  The  notes  of  this 
bird  struck  me  very  forcibly  as  being  something  entirely 
different  from  every  thing  that  I  had  ever  heard  before, 
and  conveyed  to  my  mind  such  an  idea  of  tranquillity 
solitude,  and  a  rural  life,  as  I  can  hardly  describe. 

I  was  rather  fatigued  by  the  time  that  we  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  wood  and  entered  upon  one  of  those  lit- 
tle neat  greens  or  commons,  surrounded  by  houses,  now, 
indeed,  so  seldom  seen,  but  formerly  so  general.    Here, 
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passing  through  a  gate  in  a  quickset  hedge,  we  arrived  at 
the  porch  of  an  old  lialf-timbered  cottage,  where  an  aged 
man  and  woman  received  us,  and  where  tea  was  pre- 
sently provided  for  us  from  the  contents  of  the  basket. 
But  while  the  kettle  was  boiling,  Henry  Selwyn  proceed- 
ed about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  to  deliver  the  shirt 
which  Lucy  had  made,  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, and  Lucy  set  off  another  way,  to  visit  a  little 
school  in  the  green,  which  she  patronised.  In  the  mean 
time,  being  little  accustomed  to  walking,  I  sat  Avitli  my 
grandmother  till  their  return. 

While  alone  with  my  grandmother,  I  recollect  tha* 
.she  fell  into  some  serious  discourse ;  yet,  though  serious, 
its  tendency  was  cheerful.  "  Well,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
"  what  a  happiness  is  this,  to  have  the  daughters  of  my 
children  with  me !  I  could  fancy  almost  that  I  had  my 
own  beloved  ones  again :  but  I  shall  have  them  again,'' 
she  added,  with  spirit ;  "  they  are  not  lost  to  me.  When 
the  Lord  would  make  up  to  Job  all  that  he  had  suffered, 
he  gave  him  possessions  of  txoice  as  much  as  he  had  be 
fore,  but  he  added  unto  him  only  the  same  number  ol 
children  which  he  had  previously  had  ;  thus  intimating 
tiiat  although  the  rest  of  his  substance  had  utterly  perish- 
ed, his  children  still  remained,  and  would  again  be  re 
stored  to  him.  A  sweet  reflection  this,  my  child,  to  a  bft 
reaved  parent." 

My  grandmother  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes 
after  making  this  remark,  and  then  said,  "O,  my  Caro- 
line, this  world  is  confessedly  a  Avorld  of  trials  ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  also  provided  with  consolations  for  those  who 
will  cease  to  make  self  tlieir  idol,  and  who  can  patiently 
and  meekly  rest  upon  the  help  and  promise  of  their  Sa- 
viour. How  have  I  laboured  with  my  dear  Lucy,  in  or- 
der to  draw  her  off  from  the  love  of  self,  to  excite  her 
feelings  for  others,  and  to  render  her  open  and  sincere  in 
all  her  dealings !  My  daughter,  ever  consider  self  as  one 
of  the  worst  of  your  enemies,  and  learn  to  rejoice  with 
those  that  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  those  that  weep ;  but 
seek  not  exclusively  your  own  happiness  in  this  world, 
desire  no  earthly  distinctions,  but  habitually  receive  and 
enjoy,  with  gratitude  and  humility,  the  blessings  which 
are  bestowed  on  yoxi  in  your  passage  thr(  lugh  life.     To 
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morrow  this  worn-out  frame  of  mine  may  fall  to  pieces 
and  sink  into  the  grave,  but  to-day  will  I  rejoice  in  the 
•visible  glories  of  my  God  on  earth,  and  I  will  exult  in  the 
prospect  of  my  salvation  in  heaven." 

In  this  manner  the  pious  old  lady  continued  to  con- 
verse, and  she  seemed  almost  to  have  wrought  my  mind 
into  her  own  heavenly  frame,  ^hen  I  perceived  Henry 
Selwyn  and  Lucy  approach  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but 
in  such  contrary  directions,  that  it  appeared  to  me  very 
plainly  they  could  not  have  been  together  while  absent. 
At  tlie  sight  of  each  other,  they  seemed  mutually  to 
quicken  their  pace,  and  they  met  precisely  at  the  garden- 
gate,  on  the  top  of  which  Henry  .placed  his  hand  first, 
and  held  it  fast  while  he  spoke  to  Lucy.  Their  cheeks, 
particularly  Henry's,  were  flushed  with  their  recent  ex- 
ercise. He  had  taken  off  his  hat  in  order  to  cool  liimself, 
and  his  brow  being  now  bare  and  exposed,  a  remarkable 
degree  of  spirit  and  animation  was  imparted  to  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  stooped  to  speak  to  Lucy.  "  This  brother 
and  sister,"  I  thought,  "  seem  very  fond  of  each  other ;  I 
am  sure  he  never  will  be  so  fond  of  ,me."  At  the  same 
moment  the  garden-gate  was  opened,  and  Lucy  came 
forward,  followed  by  Henry ;  and  they  both  set  them- 
selves down  to  the  tea-table,  while  Lucy  began  to  detail 
at  length  the  little  anecdotes  of  the  school  that  she  had 
visited ;  in  doing  which,  she  found  so  much  to  say,  and 
to  interest  her  auditors,  and  at  the  same  time  she  looked 
so  good-humoured  and  pretty,  that  I  grew  quite  impa- 
tient, and  thus,  becoming  really  disordered  from  finding 
myself  thrown  so  entirely  into  the  back-ground,  I  got  up 
from  my  chair,  retreated  to  another  at  some  distance,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  complained  of  excessive  fatigue. 

This  manoeuvre  had  its  desired  effect.  The  old  man, 
who  had  been  blowing  the  fire  to  boil  the  water,  threw 
down  the  bellows,  and  stood  bolt  upright.  The  old  wo- 
man lifted  up  her  hands,  and  exclaimed  aloud.  Henry 
Selwyn  scalded  his  throat  by  swallowing  his  tea  in  too 
great  haste.  My  grandmother  was  distressed,  and  looked 
at  every  one  of  us  as  if  she  was  unable  to  conceive  what 
all  this  could  mean :  and  I  for  my  part  was  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied. Every  one  was  now  occupied  with  me,  instead 
of  attending  to  Lucy;  and   that  was,  of  course,  1  ighly 
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gratifying  to  my  selfishness.  It  now,  however,  became 
needful  for  me  to  carry  on  the  farce  which  I  had  begun. 
I  therefore  sobbed,  held  my  hand  to  my  side,  complained 
of  fatigue,  and  should  have  thought  it  right  to  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  home,  as  the  pony-carriage  held  but 
one  person,  and  as  my  grandmother  was  unable  to  wallt, 
had  not  the  old  man  proposed  to  borrow  a  neighbour's 
donkey,  on  which  I  was  placed ;  and  Henry,  taking  the 
bridle,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  attend  to  any  thing  but  me  and  my  palfrey. 

And  now,  my  gentle  reader,  you  may  picture  to  your- 
self our  cavalcade  as  we  returned,  and  fancy  me  talking 
to  Henry  about  the  West  Indies  and  other  matters,  while 
he  most  gallantly  led  me  forward  through  the  wood, 
which  was  rather  dark  before  we  had  cleared  it.  Lucy, 
in  the  mean  time,  following  our  steps,  smilingly  compar- 
ed us  to  a  company  of  gipsies. 

In  this  style  we  arrived  at  home ;  and  my  grandmo- 
ther hastened  me  to  bed,  not  at  all  suspecting  how  much 
of  aflfectation  and  selfishness  really  existed  under  my  sup- 
posed indisposition. 

Thus  have  I  described  with  tolerable  accurac}'^  the  em- 
ployments of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  that  I  spent  at 
my  grandmother's,  and  I  have  given  my  reader  some  little 
insight  into  my  own  character,  and  those  of  my  friends. 

The  next  day  was  spent  at  home,  in  reading,  working, 
and  drawing.  Henry  Selwyn,  I  found,  was  fond  of  em- 
ploying his  pencil.  He  had  learned  at  school,  and  he  was 
teaching  Lucy.  My  mother  had  given  me  also  some  in- 
structions, but  I  had  ceased  to  practise  since  her  death. 
I,  however,  no  sooner  saw  Lucy  engaged  in  this  employ- 
ment, than  I  expressed  a  wish  to  join  the  party ;  a  thing 
in  itself  for  which  no  one  could  possibly  blame  me,  for 
every  effort  which  a  young  person  makes  to  improve  is 
laudable.  But  improvement  was  not  my  object :  I  felt 
that  I  never  should  draw,  for  I  never  had  shown  any  taste 
for  it ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  be  left  in  the  back-ground 
with  respect  to  any  thing.  Accordingly,  I  made  a  very 
humble  and  pretty  petition  to  Henry  Sehvyn,  in  a  sort  of 
half  playful,  half  petted  way,  begging  him  to  teach  me  to 
draw,  together  with  Lucy.  And  when  seated  at  the  table 
with  my  paper  before  me,  and  my  pencil  in  my  hand,  1 
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made  a  thousand  applications  to  him  for  httle  assistances : 
sometimes  he  was  to  lend  me  a  penknife,  then  to  cut  me 
a  pencil,  then  to  show  me  where  to  make  the  next  stroke; 
then  I  called  upon  him  either  to  encourage  or  blame, 
laughed  at  my  own  awkwardness,  uttered  little  cries  of 
astonishment,  or  sighed  and  pouted  ;  and,  in  short,  play- 
ed off  all  those  tricks  which  self-conceited  young  people 
commonly  employ  to  engross  the  attention  of  others. 

My  grandmother  was  not  in  the  room  all  this  time, 
and  Lucy  seemed  quite  engaged  with  her  work;  but 
Henry  Selwyn,  who  for  his  age  appeared  to  be  a  remark- 
ably manly  and  steady  character,  seem6d  for  a  while  to 
be  determined  to  treat  me  with  that  kind  of  cold  and  dis- 
tant politeness  which  is  best  suited  to  keep  in  order  such 
a  character  as  mine  then  was  :  but,  on  my  making  some 
egregious  mistake  in  my  drawing,  he  uttered  some  boy- 
ish expression  of  displeasure,  calling  me  stupid,  or  tire- 
some, or  something  to  the  purpose;  on  which  I  arose 
from  the  table,  retreated  to  a  couch,  leaned  my  head  on 
my  arm,  and  began  to  sob  and  cry. 

On  seeing  my  tears,  and  fancying  that  he  had  been  the 
cause  of  them  he  seemed  much  perplexed.  "  Dear  Caro- 
line, he  said,  throwing  down  his  pencil,  and  coming  up 
to  me,  "  I  hope  I  have  not  hurt  your  feelings :  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons  if  I  have.     Pray,  forgive  me." 

By  this  time,  Lucy  had  desisted  from  her  work,  and 
was  looking  eagerly  towards  us.  "  O,"  I  answered,  "  J 
know  that  I  am  stupid ;  I  know  you  never  can  teach  me ; 
I  am  not  like  Lucy ;  I  have  not  had  her  advantages :  but 
I  will  admire  her  at  a  distance,  and  I  will  trouble  you  no 
more  with  my  incapacity." 

"  Caroline  !  don't  speak  in  this  way,"  he  rejoined,  see- 
ing my  tears ;  "  come  back  to  the  taljle ;  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  make  me  very  \mhappy,  you  %vill  try  again." 

Thus  he  continued  to  plead,  and  with  such  earnestness 
that  I  arose,  and  was  led  back  by  him  to  my  seat,  where, 
in  a  kind  of  affectionate  manner  which  he  had  not  yet 
used  towards  me,  he  placed  the  pencil  in  my  hand,  and 
begged  me  to  make  another  trial  of  my  skill. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  Lucy  was  observing  us ; 
neither  was  I  unmindful  of  her.  At  first  she  seemed  quite 
at  alosE  10  imagine  -whdi  all  this  bustle  was  about;  but 
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presently  judging  of  things  according  to  their  appear 
ances,  and  fancying  that  I  really  had  serious  apprehen 
sions  whether  I  should  ever  be  able  to  learn,  her  counte- 
nance suddenly  lost  its  air  of  perplexity,  the  sunshine  re 
turned,  and,  she  running  to  a  drawer  in  a  bookcase  near  at 
hand,  produced  her  first  attempt  at  pencilling,  and  spread 
it  open  by  mine,  declaring,  with  exultation,  that  mine  was 
better  than  her's,  calling  upon  Henry  at  the  same  time  to 
make  the  comparison. 

I  felt  for  a  moment  the  sweetness  of  Lucy's  conduct ; 
and  I  could  not  refrain,  as  she  stood  by  me,  from  turning 
towards  her,  and  clasping  my  arms  round  her  neck.  She 
seemed  startled  at  this  motion,  particularly  as  Henry 
Selwyn  was  by,  and  I  thought  that  she  desired  to  re- 
mind me  of  his  presence  by  a  certain  gentle  glance  of 
her  eye  towards  him — a  glance,  however,  which  was  in- 
stantly recalled  by  her  eyes  being  fixed  on  the  drawing 
before  her. 

No  occurrence  worth  noticing  took  place  during  the 
remainder  of  this  day,  which  we  spent  entirely  at  home 
it  being  rainy ;  nor  can  I  remember  any  thing  very  par- 
ticular for  some  days  afterwards  ;  though  I  doubt  not  that, 
in  the  interim,  I  gave  many  evidences  of  my  real  cha- 
racter, which  was  that  of  habitual  devotedness  to  self: 
as  about  this  time  my  grandmother  called  me  into  her 
closet,  and  addressed  me  in  the  following  discourse,  the 
substance  of  which  she  afterwards  took  the  trouble  of 
committing  to  paper  for  my  use.  She  began  this  con 
ference,  by  remarking  to  me  that  there  were  certain 
traits  of  my  character  which  did  not  meet  with  her  ap- 
probation :  "  And  short,  my  dear,''  she  added,  "  as  oui 
acquaintance  has  been,  I  consider  it  as  my  duty  to  speak 
to  you  with  plainness,  though  it  be  with  the  risk  of  of 
fending." 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  how  I  started  and  red- 
dened on  hearing  myself  thus  addressed,  and  how  I  was 
puzzled  to  conceive  of  what  offence  I  could  possibly  have 
been  guilty,  to  draw  upon  myself  so  serious  a  lecture.  I 
had  undoubtedly  heard  much  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  and  I  should  not  have  scrupled  to  confess  that  I 
partook  of  this  depravity  in  common  Avith  all  others  of 
the  human  race  in  general ;  nevertheless,  I  was  utterly 
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amazed  when  my  grandmother  presumed  to  bring  any 
specific  charges  against  me :  and  she  had  scarcely  ceased 
to  speak,  before  I  burst  into  a  violent  agony  of  weeping, 
exclaiming,  in  a  kind  of  paroxysm  of  passion,  that  I  con- 
sidered myself  as  the  most  unfortunate  creature  on  earth, 
to  have  oflended  my  dear  grandmmama,  and  that  be- 
fore I  have  been  one  month  under  her  roof.  I  then  gave 
vent  to  various  other  pathetic  exclamations,  much  to  this 
purpose, — that  it  was  the  last  thought  that  I  ever  could 
have  entertained  when  I  left  the  West  Indies,  that  I 
should  come  to  England  to  grieve  and  distress  my  poor 
dear  grandmother.  I  then  apostrophized  my  own  mother, 
and  burst  again  into  an  agony  of  tears.  I  expected,  that, 
on  witnessing  this  my  grief,  my  grandmother  would  have 
melted  into  tenderness,  and  pressed  me  in  her  arms,  per 
haps  calling  me  the  dear  and  only  representative  of  hej 
departed  Caroline.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  occurrea 
The  old  lady  sat  perfectly  still,  and  spoke  not  again  till  1 
had  recovered  my  composure,  and  had  fallen  into  a  kind 
of  sullen  humour,  which  succeeded  my  agony  of  passion, 
when  I  discovered  that  all  my  cries  and  exclamations  had 
utterly  failed  of  the  etfect  that  they  were  intended  to 
produce. 

My  grandmother  then  renewed  her  discourse,  by  setting 
before  me  a  plain  statement  of  what  man's  situation  on 
earth  would  have  been,  had  he  not  fallen  from  his  origi- 
nal righteousness,  and  then  comparing  it  Avith  his  present 
lost,  undone,  and  ruined  condition :  that  every  faculty  of 
the  soul,  tbe  body,  and  the  intellectual  powers  were  be- 
come radically  and  entirely  corrupt.  "  The  time  was," 
continued  the  venerable  lady,  "ere  yet  man  had  fallen 
from  his  pristine  glory,  when  all  and  each  of  his  powers 
were  as  glorious  and  as  free  from  sin,  as  they  now  are 
corrupt  and  depraved ;  his  body  then  was  beautiful,  and 
his  mind  was  formed  after  the  moral  image  of  his  Ma- 
ker; he  was  not  liable  to  death,  and  his  affections  were 
upright  and  holy,  not  having  received  that  perverse  and 
fatal  bent,  which  leads  the  unregenerate  creature  to  call 
evil  good  and  good  evil,  and  to  delight  in  the  ways  of 
wickedness  rather  than  those  of  virtue.  The  only  proper, 
just,  and  desirable  object  of  man's  supreme  affections,  is 
God.  He  may  indeed  lovo  his  neighbour,  but  this  affection 
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&.*!>nld  be  in  subordination  to  that  which  he  is  to  cherish 
twvrards  his  God.  It  is  -written,  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me:  and  he  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of 
me.  (Matt  x.  37.)  We  are  taught  that  the  blessedness  of 
hea-Oen  will  consist  in  the  union  of  all  its  glorious  inhabit- 
tants  under  one  head ;  all  being  bound  by  one  interest,  all 
united  in  one  common  cause,  all  being  continually  en- 
gaged in  one  song  of  praise, one  strain  of  eAcrlasting  har- 
mony without  a  single  discord,  one  eternal  cry  of '  Glory, 
glory,  glory  to  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  im- 
to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.'  In  those  blissful  regions, 
where  salvation  shall  be  for  ever  secured  to  its  blessed  in- 
habitants, no  one  Avill  desire  to  appropriate  honour  to  him- 
self; the  brightest  archangel  in  the  hierarchies  of  heaven 
would  not  dare,  nay,  would  not  wish  to  receive  the  praise 
of  the  meanest  of  the  Lord's  creatures :  though  crowned 
with  everlasting  glory,  and  clad  in  the  robes  of  heavenly 
splendour,  though  endowed  with  Godlike  wisdom,  embel- 
hshed  with  eternal  youth,  though  glowing  with  angelic 
bloom,  and  endued  with  immortal  strength,  yet  we  know 
that  such  a  one  would  have  no  other  thought  but  to  bring 
all  his  honours  to  the  feet  of  his  Saviour,  and  to  cast  his 
crown  before  the  throne  of  his  heavenly  Master.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  we  are  taught  that  Christ,  in  his  character 
as  man,  takes  no  glory  to  himself,  but  gives  all  the  glory 
to  the  Father. — Jesus  answered^  I  have  not  a  devil:  hut 
I  honour  my  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonour  me.  (John 
viii.  49.)  And  yet  presumptuous  man,  ruined,  lost,  fallen, 
and  undone  man  has  no  fears  of  this  kind,  no  dread  of 
placing  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  throne  of  God ;  and 
whenever  he  does  not  receive  the  praise  of  his  fellows,  he 
even  presumes  to  demand,  to  extort  it,  and  he  feels  him- 
self mortified,  dissatisfied,  and  injured,  if  he  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  general  attention." 

In  this  place  my  grandmother  paused;  and  I  remark- 
ed, that  I  still  felt  myself  in  the  dark,  and  could  not 
see  how  I  was  to  apply  to  myself  what  she  had  just  said 
to  me. 

I  thought  that  the  old  lady  sighed  on  hearing  this,  but 
I  was  not  quite  sure.  She,  however,  immediately  replied, 
addressing  me  by  my  name  in  an  affectionate  manner 
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and  pointing  out  to  me,  that  when  man  fell,  he  utterly 
lost  that  love  and  respect  for  his  Maker  by  which  he  had 
been  originally  actuated.  "  His  affections  then,"  said  she 
"received  a  false  direction,  self  became  the  idol  of  the 
passions;  and  from  that  period,"  she  added,  "every  un 
converted  man  continues  devoted  to  self,  eager  for  his  own 
gratifications,  anxious  to  push  himself  forward  into  such 
situations  as  he  considers  honourable  or  pleasurable,  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  other  interests  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  his  own." 

I  remember,  that,  when  my  grandmother  came  to  this 
part  of  our  conversation,  I  began  to  form  some  little  no- 
tion of  what  she  was  about,  and  to  dread  some  more  home 
pushes  than  any  that  1  had  yet  received.  She,  how- 
ever, spared  me  these  although  I  no  longer  doubted  that 
she  had  made  discoveries  relative  to  my  selfish  and  envi- 
ous disposition  which  I  should  not  have  liked  to  hear 
mentioned,  and  she  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  change 
which  took  place  in  the  heart  of  man  at  his  regeneration. 
She  entered  somewhat  largely  on  the  plan  formed  by  the 
glorious  Three  in  One  for  man's  salvation,  and  on  the  pe- 
culiar work  and  effectual  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
changing  the  heart.  She  pointed  out,  that  the  first  work 
of  God  the  Spirit  was  to  humble  the  new-born  creature 
to  convince  him  of  unbelief,  to  empty  him  of  self,  and  to 
restore  the  Almighty  to  his  throne  in  the  heart.  She  pro- 
ceeded then  to  enter  into  some  details  on  this  part  of  her 
subject ;  and  pointed  out  to  me,  that  the  converted  man, 
as  he  advances  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  perfection  of 
holiness,  and  is  more  and  more  changed  into  the  image 
of  Christ,  becomes  less  and  less  occupied  by  self,  more  and 
more  debased  in  his  own  eyes,  and  more  tender  and  jea- 
lous of  the  honour  of  God. 

My  grandmother  then  proceeded  to  remark  the  deplo- 
rable deficiency  of  many  professing  Christians,  in  the 
present  daj^,  with  respect  to  that  spirit  of  self-abasement 
which  appeared  in  some  of  the  holy  men  of  old  time. 
"  How  few  of  these  characters,"  said  she,  "  of  whom  we 
should  hope  better  things,  prove  fully  able  to  disentangle 
themselves  from  those  feelings  of  self-love,  by  which  we 
are  all  so  easily  beset !  These  feelings  actuate,  at  all  times, 
and  amidst  all  circumstances,  many  of  those  whom  we 
Z  2 
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would  wish  to  think  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  In  the 
pulpit,  in  the  closet,  at  the  altar,  do  they  betray  them 
selves  ;  being  more  or  less  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, according  as  the  individual  who  is  the  object  of 
observation  has  more  or  less  skDl  and  presence  of  mind 
in  concealing  them.  Selfishness,"  added  the  venerable 
lady,  "  may  be  frequently  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man 
by  courteous  manners ;  it  may  be  glossed  over  by  art  and 
good  taste ;  it  may  perhaps  lie  very  deeply  concealed, 
and  may  not  be  liable  to  excitements  of  an  ordinary  kind ; 
it  may  discern  the  promotion  of  its  own  interests  by  its 
concealment :  but  while  it  is  a  living,  active,  and  cherish- 
ed principle,  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  but  that  it 
will,  some  time  or  other,  discover  its  influence,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  individual  who  indulges  it,  and  the  dis- 
honour of  the  religion  which  he  professes. 

My  grandmother  then  went  on  to  say,  that,  upon  a 
close  inspection  of  my  character,  she  had  been  apprehen- 
sive that  the  spirit  of  self-love  natural  to  man  reigned  in  my 
heart  with  unsubdued  power,  and  that,  consequently,  there 
was  reason  to  fear,  that,  although  I  might  have  attained 
an  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  I  had  still  never  experienced  its  power, 
inasmuch  as  where  divine  grace  once  commences  an 
effectual  work  in  the  heart,  the  strong  holds  of  self-love 
begin  in  some  degree  to  be  shaken. 

On  hearing  this,  I  renewed  my  weeping,  and  asked  my 
venerable  parent  (with  whom,  by  the  bye,  I  was  at  thai 
moment  thoroughly  incensed)  to  point  out  to  me  those 
particulars  of  my  behaviour  on  Avhich  she  had  founded 
her  judgment. 

She  smiled,  but  it  was  with  a  smile  of  compassion,  and 
she  replied,  "  My  dear  child,  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the 
world,  not  to  be  able  to  read,  with  considerable  accuracy, 
the  lines  of  a  youthful  countenance.  Humility  and  sim- 
plicity, my  Carol  iuo,"  she  added,  "  possess  certain  charac 
teristic  marks  Avliich  can  never  be  mistaken  where  con 
tinned  opportunitj''  of  observation  is  presented  ;  while  the 
contrary  cliaracter  also  has  its  appropriate  marks,  which 
it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  mistake.  Life  is  too  short, 
my  child,  and  death  is  at  all  times  too  near,  to  allow  us 
to  trifle  with  each  other.  I  may  give  you  temporary  pain 
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by  my  remarks,  but  I  dare  not  withhold  them  ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  very  difficult  precisely  to  point  out  to  you  the 
various  indications  by  which  it  has  become  evident  to  me 
that  self  is  your  idol,  that  you  are  seldom  occupied  by 
any  other  object,  except  as  that  object  has  reference  to 
self,  and  that  there  are  few  if  any  occasions  on  which 
you  forget  self,  and  feel  so  far  interested  in  the  concerns 
of  others,  as  to  cease  from  anxieties  on  your  own  account." 

I  blushed  exceedingly  on  hearing  these  words,  and  felt 
as  though  my  grandmother  was  about  to  lay  open  every 
thought  of  my  heart. 

The  old  lady  observed  my  blushes,  and  made  some 
apology  for  probing  me  so  closely.  "  My  child,"  she  said, 
"  my  connexion  with  you  requires  me  to  treat  you  with 
a  freedom  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  use  to  others.  But 
do  not  suppose  that  I  consider  my  own  heart  to  be  any 
better  than  yours  :  for  as  in  water  face  answer  eth  to  face, 
so  the  heart  of  man  to  man.  (Prov.  xxvii.  19.)  It  is  grace 
alone,  my  child,  that  makes  any  difference  which  may 
subsist  between  one  and  another,  the  free  grace  of  God, 
bestowed  by  him  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure, 
without  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  individual.  And  O, 
my  daughter !"  she  added,  clasping  her  hands  with  un- 
feigned fervency, "  may  you  become  the  subject  of  this 
grace  !  may  the  strong  holds  of  self-love  be  overthrown 
within  your  breast !  may  the  idol  self  be  torn  from  his 
throne  in  your  heart !  and  may  the  Almighty  become  the 
object  of  your  supreme  affections  !  Then,  then,  my  child,  I 
shall  no  longer  see  in  you  those  capricious  and  affected  airs 
which  so  greatly  diminish  your  external  gracefulness ; 
I  shall  no  longer  see  your  eyes  tvirned  on  all  sides,  as  it 
were,  to  collect  the  suffrages  of  those  about  you :  I  shaU 
no  longer  observe  those  little  stratagems  to  obtain  atten- 
tion :  but  all  will  be  serene  witliin,  and  lovely  without." 

My  grandmother  then  concluded  her  discourse  by  an 
animated  description  of  that  peculiar  and  angelic  beauty 
habitually  diffused  throughout  the  human  countenance 
by  the  triumph  of  grace  over  the  natural  selfishness  of 
the  heart ;  a  beauty  that  is  wholly  independent  of  the  na- 
tural features,  or  of  the  tincture  of  the  skin,  yet  that,  'when 
it  is  associated  with  youthful  comeliness,  almost  conveys 
to  the  imagination  a  faint  idea  of  angelic  excellence. 
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"You  are  thinking  of  Lucy,"  I  exclaimed,  as  my 
grandmother  ceased  to  speak  :  "  the  description  just  suits 
her.  Had  I  enjoyed  Lucy's  advantages,"  I  added,  "I 
might  perhaps  have  resembled  her."  Thus  speaking,  1 
again  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
•  "  I  love  my  Lucy,"  said  my  grandmother,  solemnly ; 
"  she  is  a  blessed  child ;  she  will  be  a  blessed  child.  But, 
Caroline,  my  love,  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  you  and 
Lucy  too,  and  heaven  is  wider  still." 

The  manner  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  start- 
led and  even  shocked  me.  "  What,"  thought  I,  "  does  my 
grandmother  suspect  ?"  She,  however,  added  no  more, 
but,  rising  and  kissing  me,  withdrew  to  her  closet. 

From  the  time  of  this  conversation,  which  had  taken 
place  after  dinner,  I  retired  to  my  own  room,  where  I 
spent  an  hour  in  bitter  tears  and  sobs,  considering  myself 
(and  dehghting  in  the  thought)  the  most  unhappy  crea- 
ture in  the  world. 

There  is  in  fallen  man  an  intense  desire  of  being  some- 
what extraordinary,  something  out  of  the  common  way. 
This  feeling  is  often  particularly  ardent  in  unconverted 
young  women,  who,  living  at  ease  at  home,  are  in  want 
of  som.f'  ohjoct  with  whirh  to  engage  their  energies. 
Hence  are  produced  those  countless  numbers  of  would- 
be-heroines,  who  desire  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are 
constantly  the  objects  of  persecution  on  account  of  their 
beauty.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  hero- 
ines who  are  persecuted  for  their  beautj^  are  not  the  only, 
nor,  indeed,  in  this  age,  the  most  usual  species  of  hero- 
ines. Those  Avho  are  persecuted  for  their  religion,  and 
those  Avho  experience  severe  spiritual  trials,  are  at  pre- 
sent the  most  abundant ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  profession  of  religion  is  now  more  frequently  pervert- 
ed to  the  promotion  of  vanity,  than  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  strong  holds  of  Satan  and  the  debasement  of  self; 
such  is  the  depravity  of  man,  and  such  is  its  effect  of  con- 
taminating and  poisoning  all  that  it  touches. — But  to  re- 
turn to  myself. 

While  remaining  alone  in  my  room,  I  was  engaged 
with  many  and  various  thoughts,  and  became  convinced 
that  I  should  utterly  fail  of  being  loved  by  my  grand  mo 
thai  in  the  degree  that  Lucy  Avas,  unless  I  changed  my 
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mode  of  conduct,  unless  I  appeared  to  be  more  serious, 
less  devoted  to  myself,  and  more  zealous  for  the  service 
of  the  poor.  Self-love  was  not  backward  in  convincing 
me  of  the  expediency  of  my  seeming  all  this,  and  I  there- 
fore, without  hesitation,  determined  to  adopt  and  pursue 
this  alteration  in  my  practice ;  neither  can  I  say,  even  to 
this  hour,  how  far  I  was  conscious  of  the  duplicity  of  my 
intentions :  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  I  was 
not  then  in  the  least  degree  suspicious  of  myself,  but  that, 
if  any  one  had  asked  me  of  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind,  1  should  have  replied,  that  I  had  been  repenting  in 
consequence  of  the  serious  lecture  given  me  by  my 
grandmother.  To  leave,  however,  these  various  perplexi- 
ties, and  allow  my  reader  to  judge  of  me  by  facts,  I  pro- 
ceed to  remark,  that,  when  I  heard  the  usual  signal  given 
for  tea,  I  went  down  into  the  library,  where  Ave  com- 
monly took  that  meal,  and  where  I  had  first  met  my 
grandmother  and  Lucy.  But,  before  I  left  my  room,  I 
remember  that  I  looked  in  the  glass,  new  modelled  my 
hair,  and  perceived  with  pleasure  that  only  such  traces 
of  my  tears  remained,  as  gave  what  I  regarded  as  an  in- 
teresting languor  to  my  countenance ;  that  unfortunate 
redness  having  disappeared  from  the  tip  of  my  nose 
which  so  sadly  intrudes  on  the  beauty  of  all  weeping  fe- 
males who  are  not  of  truly  heroic  origin. 

On  my  entering  the  library,  into  which  I  walked  with  a 
languid  step,  I  saw  my  grandmother  seated  with  her  usual 
composure  on  the  sofa,  busily  engaged  in  her  knitting, 
(for  she  supplied  all  the  rheumatic  poor  in  the  village  with 
warm  stockings,)  and  Lucy  and  Henry  Selwyn  occupied 
about  some  concerns  which  I  did  not  at  first  comprehend, 
but  which  Avere  of  such  a  nature  that  the  whole  centre 
of  the  room  was  littered  by  them  ;  Henry  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  and  exerting  almost  as  much  strength  as  would  have 
enabled  him  to  fell  a  tree,  in  packing  up  and  closely  tying 
in  large  sheets  of  brown  paper  certain  articles  delivered 
to  liini  by  the  hand  of  Lucy,  while  she  was  continually 
making  references  to  her  grandmother,  and  giving  direc- 
tions to  Henry,  with  a  glee  and  animation  which  ditfused 
over  her  cheeks  a  finer  bloom  than  I  had  ever  before  seen 
in  her.  At  the  moment  when  I  entered  the  door,  she  was 
offering  to  Henry  a  smal  parcel  contained  in  cap-paper, 
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and  pointing  out  to  him  where  it  was  to  be  placed,  when 
he,  turning  aside  a  part  of  the  paper,  laughed,  and  said,  "O, 
Lucy,  Lucy!  I  will  betray  you;  I  will  tell  grandmamma." 

"No,  no,  Henry,"  she  rejoined,  "no,  you  shall  not; 
pray  put  up  the  parcel,  and  say  nothing." 

So  saying,  she  was  trying,  with  a  gentle  violence,  to  take 
the  parcel  out  of  his  hand,  when  he,  rising  from  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  been  kneeling,  and  pushing 
aside  his  fine  hair  from  his  forehead,  held  up  the  parcel 
to  the  old  lady,  and  exposed  the  flaxen  head  and  lack- 
lustre blue  eyes  of  a  wooden  doll;  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
"  See,  grandmamma  ;  see  how  provident  Lucy  is  for  the 
happiness  of  little  Annia." 

The  old  lady  smiled :  and  Henry  turned  towards  his 
yoimg  companion  with  a  look  so  full  of  tenderness  min- 
gled with  admiration,  as  I  had  never  before  seen  expressed 
in  any  countenance.  Then,  without  adding  another  word, 
he  returned  to  his  employment,  and  Lucy  resumed  her 
wonted  composure,  together  with  that  sweet  expression 
of  peace,  which  ha~d  been  only  slightly  disturbed  by  the 
circumstance  which  I  have  described. 

The  parcel  was  shortly  afterwards  completed,  directed, 
and  despatched  by  the  hand  of  some  person  who  had  been 
waiting  for  it;  and  we  were  presently  all  seated  around 
the  tea-table,  where  I  hoped  Henry  Selwyn  would  find 
leisure  to  observe  how  pale  and  interesting  I  looked.  I 
had  no  inclination  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  concern- 
ing the  parcel  and  the  doU.  As  my  reader,  however,  may 
not  perhaps  have  the  same  motives  as  I  had,  for  not  de- 
siring to  dive  into  the  particulars  relating  to  the  good 
works  of  Lucy,  nor  the  same  objection  to  enter  into  the 
description  respecting  them,  I  shall  state,  in  as  short  an 
account  as  possible,  the  parcel  was  for  the  use  of  a  little 
child,  the  offspring  of  a  poor  beggar,  who,  in  passing 
through  the  village,  had  died  in  a  barn,  and  left  an  infant 
of  a  few  months  old,  a  lovely  baby,  that  would  probably 
have  been  consigned  to  perish  in  a  work  house,  had  not 
Henry  Selwyn,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  chanced  to  see  i1, 
and  undertaken,  with  the  help  of  Lucy,  to  pay  a  poor 
honest  cottager  to  rear  it.  This  little  creature  was  four 
years  old  at  the  time  that  I  speak  of,  and  was  then  main- 
tained by  its  youthful  guardians,  assisted  by  my  grand- 
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mother,  at  a  little  simple  and  happy  boarding-school,  not 
very  far  distant. 

Having  thus  accounted  for  what  I  had  seen,  I  return 
again  to  speak  of  myself,  not  doubting  that  yt)u,  my  dis- 
cerning reader,  are  fully  persuaded,  by  this  time,  that  self 
is  to  be  the  heroine  of  our  tale. 

We  had  finished  our  first  dish  of  tea  before  Henry  hap- 
pened to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  side  on  which  I  sat : 
but  when  he  chanced  to  look  that  way,  I  thought  that  his 
attention  rested  on  me  somewhat  longer  than  usual,  and 
that  he  manifested  an  air  of  concern ;  on  which  I  clianged 
my  posture,  and  affected  to  rouse  myself,  and  appeared 
to  endeavour  to  look  cheerful. 

Our  tea  was  scarcely  over,  when  my  grandmother  and 
Lucy  were  called  out,  and  I  was  left  with  Henry.  He 
had  taken  up  a  book,  and  continued  reading  while  the 
servants  Avere  taking  out  the  tea-things ;  but  this  being 
accomplished,  and  the  door  shut,  he  laid  down  the  book, 
went  to  the  open  window,  and,  gathering  a  sprig  of  jessa- 
mine from  a  tree  which  grew  without  the  window,  he 
brought  it  to  me ;  and  in  a  manner  the  most  gentle,  for 
the  society  of  such  females  as  my  grandmother  and  Lucy 
had  accustomed  him  to  tender  and  humane  feelings,  he 
addressed  me  by  my  name,  said  he  feared  that  I  was  not 
well,  and  asked  if  he  could  read  to  amuse  me. 

In  return  for  this,  I  began  to  shed  tears ;  for  the  tears 
of  those  who  are  devoted  to  self  are  sometimes  surpris- 
ingly ready  on  all  those  occasions  whereby  the  selfish 
feelings  are  more  or  less  affected ;  and  I  immediately  em- 
braced the  resolution  to  make  this  young  man,  whom  I 
had  known  so  short  a  time,  the  confidant  of  my  sorrows, 
though  I  was  far,  very  far  from  intending  to  make  him 
iicquainted  with  the  true  state  of  my  case. 

To  this  purpose  I  informed  him  that  my  grandmother 
had  declared  herself  displeased  with  me,  because  she  did 
not  see  in  me  that  seriousness  which  she  discovered  in 
Lucy.  I  then  confessed  it  was  true  that  I  was  in  every 
respect  far,  very  far  inferior  to  Lucy  ;  that  I  knew  I 
should  never  be  equal  to  her,  never  appear  like  her; 
that  I  looked  up  to  her  as  an  angel ;  and  that  I  should  be 
fully  content  only  to  follow  her  stej  s,  however  far  dis- 
tant :  but  that  I  had  been  unfortunate,  in  having  lost  mv 
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mother  early ;  in  having  been  brought  up  in  a  foreign 
country,  &c.  &c.  with  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, by  which  I  hoped  I  had  made  myself  appear  to  be 
the  most  injured  and  unhappy  creature  in  the  world,  and 
that  I  had  represented  my  grandmother's  conduct  as  un- 
reasonable and  unkind. 

I  had  no  means  of  judging,  at  that  time,  of  the  effect 
produced  by  my  confessions  on  my  young  auditor,  as  my 
grandmother  and  cousin  returned  to  the  room  imme- 
diately after  I  had  done  speaking.  I  saw,  however,  with 
pleasure,  that  he  looked  serious,  and  that  he  continued  so 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

When  I  retired  to  my  apartment  at  bed-time,  I  again 
began  to  meditate  on  my  situation,  and  became  increas- 
ingly convinced,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  and  secure  my 
grandmother's  esteem,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  accom- 
modate myself  to  her  tastes  more  than  I  had  hitherto 
done.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  precisely  indulged  any  re- 
flections on  the  power  which  I  supposed  to  be  invested 
in  my  grandmother  of  obliging  one  child  more  than  an 
other  in  her  will ;  yet  I  can  hardly  think  that  this  consi 
deration  was  entirely  without  some  weight  upon  my 
mind.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  saw  that  the  people  with 
whom  I  now  associated,  had  decidedly  avowed  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  religion ;  and  that  they  were  exceed- 
ingly active  in  works  of  charity ;  and  I  perceived  that  I 
could  do  nothing  better  than  to  imitate  them,  at  least  in 
appearance.  Being  thus  convinced  of  what  appeared 
likely  to  promote  my  interest  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
1  endeavoured  to  hide  my  own  h5^ocrisy  from  myself, 
by  trying  to  remember  all  that  my  mother  had  taught 
me  of  religion,  and  then  endeavouring  to  fancy  that  I 
really  was  religious,  and  that  I  had  always  been  so. 

Among  the  genteel  families  that  occupied  the  village  in 
which  my  grandmother  resided,  there  were  some,  whose 
pretensions  to  strict  morality  were  what  the  world  would 
call  unexceptionable ;  whose  manners  were  elegant,  whose 
tastes  were  refined,  and  whose  liberality  to  the  poor  was 
truly  commendable.  These  persons,  however,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  depravity  of  their  hearts,  and  of  their  fallen 
and  lost  condition  by  nature,  and  their  consequent  need 
of  the  Saviour,  entertained  no  fear  of  mingling  with  the 
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world,  and  of  trusting  themselves  amidst  its  dangerous  al- 
lurements. 

The  chief  of  these  families  was  one  of  the  name  of  Ste- 
phens. The  lady  herself  was  a  widow — had  been  a 
beauty ;  and  still,  when  rouged,  and  by  candle-light,  she 
conveyed  no  faint  idea  of  what  she  had  been  in  the 
height  of  her  bloom.  She  had  a  handsome  fortune,  an 
elegant  house,  and  four  sprightly  daughters;  and  few 
persons  better  understood  the  art  of  making  a  house 
agreeable  to  visiters  of  a  worldly  character  than  did  this 
lady. 

My  grandmother  was  on  good  terms  with  her,  and 
often  engaged  her  in  works  of  charity:  nevertheless  it 
was -impossible  for  these  two  persons  intimately  to  asso- 
ciate, because  they  had  not  one  single  principle  in  com- 
mon, and  they  were,  therefore,  continually  liable  to  clash 
whenever  they  attempted  to  converse  on  any  other  than 
the  most  ordinary  subjects.  It  was,  however,  deemed 
right,  by  my  grandmother,  that  the  families  should  inter- 
change visits  once  or  twice  during  the  year :  and  it  hap- 
pened that  one  of  these  visits  was  to  take  place  not  long 
after  the  day  on  which  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  above- 
mentioned  conversation  with  the  old  lady. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
this  conversation  and  that  of  the  visit,  I  had  certainly 
fallen  more  into  my  grandmother's  habits,  and  accommo- 
dated myself  more  decidedly  to  her  views.  I  had  devoted 
some  part  of  my  time  CA'ery  morning  to  such  studies  as 
she  had  recommended  ;  I  had  taken  my  drawing-lessons, 
together  with  Lucy,  under  Henry  Selwyn;  I  had  made 
some  efforts  to  work  for  the  poor;  and  I  had  walked  once 
or  twice  with  my  grandmother  to  see  the  little  school 
which  she  supported  in  the  village.  All  these  things  1 
imagined  looked  well;  and  I  was,  in  consequence,  pleased 
with  myself:  but  whether  my  grandmother  was  satisfied 
with  me  or  not,  I  could  not  tell.  At  any  rate,  however, 
she  said  nothing:  and,  as  I  before  remarked,  I  was  con- 
tent with  myself,  especially  as  I  believed  that  I  had  been 
growing  in  the  good  graces  of  Henry  ever  since  I  had 
made  him  a  kind  of  confidant  of  my  sorrows.  With  re- 
spect to  Lucy,  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  either  gained  or 
lost  ground,  in  her  regards.  She,  from  the  first,  had  been 
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cheerful,  open,  and  affectionate :  but  though  I  had  made 
several  attempts  at  what  I  called  gaining  her  confidence, 
I  could  never  find  myself  any  nearer  my  object:  and  I 
was  at  length  brought  to  this  persuasion,  that  she  had  no 
confidences  to  impart ;  a  state  of  mind  which  I  could  by 
no  means  comprehend  without  forming  the  conclusion, 
that,  notwithstanding  her  blooming  countenance,  her 
eloquent  blushes,  and  her  animated  expression,  she  was 
actually  without  a  heart. 

But  while  things  were  in  this  state,  the  day  arrived  on 
which  we  were  to  visit  Mrs.  Stephens.  On  the  morning 
of  this  day,  my  grandmother  had  a  slight  attack  of  a  rheu- 
matic complaint,  to  which  she  was  frequently  subject, 
which  prevented  her  from  accompanying  us  to  that  lady's 
house;  a  circumstance  which  distressed  Lucy  very  much, 
but  which,  I  must  confess,  produced  in  me  not  the  slight- 
est regret :  for  since  I  had  discovered  that  the  old  lady 
was  so  close  an  observer,  I  never  had  felt  myself  entirely 
at  ease  in  her  company. 

I  had  found  out,  by  means  of  the  servant  who  assisted 
in  dressing  me,  that  a  party  unusually  large  was  expected 
at  Mrs.  Stephens's:  I  was,  therefore,  very  solicitous  to  ap- 
pear as  well  dressed  as  possible,  and  I  consequently  felt 
some  difficulty  in  forming  for  my  appearance  a  plan  which 
might  reconcile  my  newly  adopted  character  of  the  sober 
and  penitent  Christian,  with  my  ideas  of  true  gentility 
and  fashion,  of  which  I  had  a  variety  of  fancies  and  opi- 
nions, with  which  I  could  not  resolve  to  part. 

I  took  the  first  opportunity  which  the  morning  afford- 
ed of  being  alone  with  Lucy,  in  order  to  ask  her  what  she 
intended  to  wear  in  the  evening.  She  made  me  repeat  the 
question  twice  before  she  answered  it,  as  if  she  really  did 
not  understand  what  I  meant:  and  then,  looking  down 
upon  her  clothes,  she  replied,  "  We  must  have  on  clean 
frocks." 

On  hearing  this,  I  uttered  a  vehement  exclamation,  and 
said,  "  Indeed,  Lucy,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you : 
you  are.  the  strangest  creature  in  the  world." 

She  lifted  up  her  gentle  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on  with  her  work ;  and  I  imagined,  from  the  long 
silence  which  immediately  followed,  that  she  was  offended, 
till  at  length  she  herself  broke  the  silence  by  making  some 
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remark  respecting  our  grandmother,  and  telling  me  some 
anecdotes  of  our  venerable  parent's  kindness  to  her  in  her 
childhood. 

Nothing  was,  therefore,  to  be  made  of  Lucy:  no  ideas 
of  what  was  proper,  or  of  what  might  be  expected  in  the 
appearance  of  the  evening,  were  to  be  gathered  from  her. 
She  was  a  character  wholly  inaccessible  on  these  subjects. 
I  therefore  trusted  to  my  own  judgment;  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  dined,  went  up  to  my  own  room,  summoned  the 
servant,  and  spent  at  least  two  hours  in  curling  my  hair, 
suiting  my  ribbons,  and  arranging  my  ornaments ;  and  I 
had  scarcely  finished  all  these  preparations,  having  work- 
ed myself  up  by  my  solicitude  to  appear  well,  into  a  glow 
and  a  tremor,  when  Lucy,  perfectly  cool  and  unem^bar- 
rassed,  appeared  at  my  door,  in  a  clean  frock  indeed,  but 
without  one  additional  decoration  to  what  she  wore  every 
day.  I  now  almost  wished  that  every  ornament,  with 
which  I  had  been  so  sedulously  adorning  myself,  was 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  I  would  have  given  all  that 
I  possessed  for  the  simple,  cool,  and  unembarrassed  ap- 
pearance of  Lucy.  But  there  was  now  no  longer  time  for 
delay.  Henry  Selwyn  was  waiting  below ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  hurry  down  stairs  after  my  cousin,  and  make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Mrs.  Stephens's  house. 

I  thought,  that,  when  I  appeared  in  the  hall,  Henry 
Selwyn's  eye  was  caught  with  my  figure :  he  certainly 
noticed  me  with  some  particularity ;  but  what  that  par- 
ticular look  meant  I  could  not  understand.  He,  however, 
offered  me  his  arm,  while  at  the  same  time  he  took  Lucy's 
hand  with  a  kind  of  brotherly  fondness,  and  placed  it  on 
his  other  arm ;  while  she  began  to  divert  him  with  an  ac- 
count of  some  adventure  either  among  the  poor,  or  in  her 
garden  and  poultry-yard,  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  as 
lively  an  interest  as  herself. 

It  was  rather  mortifying  for  a  young  lady  in  the  state 
of  mind  of  which  I  was  then  the  subject,  to  be  associated 
constantly  with  such  characters  as  Lucy  and  Henry. 
When  Lucy  was  not  present,  I  could  indeed  make  more 
of  Henry.  But,  in  her  company,  he  was  quite  as  child- 
like and  simple  as  herself,  and  was  ready  to  look  grave 
or  laugh,  to  play  or  work,  precisely  as  she  took  the  lead. 

We  soon  arrived  at  Mrs.  Stephens's  handsome  house, 
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and  were  introduced  into  a  very  elegant  ditiwing-room, 
with  windows  down  to  the  ground,  opening  on  a  lawn, 
smooth  as  velvet,  beyond  which  appeared  a  cascade  fall- 
ing from  a  little  height  into  a  small  pool,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  bronze  statue  of  a  water-nymph.  The 
heights  from  which  the  cascade  tumbled  were  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs;  and  in  the  daj'kest  of  one  of  its  re- 
cesses, there  appeared  a  grotto,  in  which  were  several 
couches  of  moss. 

The  season  being  summer,  the  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room  were  open,  admitting  from  without  the  fragrance 
of  innumerable  flowers  and  aromatic  plants,  arranged  in 
bow-pots  on  the  lawn. 

So  large  and  so  gay  was  the  party  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  that  the  idea  of  a  little  dance  being  intend- 
ed was  instantly  suggested  to  my  mind;  and  I  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  I  perceived  that 
most  of  the  party  consisted  of  young  persons.  As  we  en- 
tered, the  lady  of  the  house  came  forward  to  receive  us 
with  all  that  ease  and  apparent  cordiality,  which  an  ac- 
quaintance with  genteel  life  commonly  imparts;  and  af- 
ter giving  us  a  few  moments  of  her  attention,  she  led  us 
to  a  sofa,  where  we  were  permitted,  in  silence,  to  con- 
template the  scene  before  us. 

I  was  no  sooner  thus  left  to  myself,  than  I  commenced 
my  old  employment  in  a  new  circle ;  which  was  that  of 
comparing  my  own  figure,  such  as  I  supposed  it  to  be, 
with  every  other  lady,  young  and  old  in  the  room.  I  do 
not  precisely  recollect  the  result  of  these  my  comparisons 
on  that  occasion,  excepting  that  I  hesitated  a  little  when 
my  eye  rested  on  Miss  Harriet  Stephens,  who  was  at  that 
time  accounted  one  of  the  most  dashing  young  ladies  in 
Berkshire ;  and  in  this  hesitation  I  lost  a  little  of  my 
self-complacency.  But  I  generally  found  that  these  com- 
parisons had  the  effect  of  either  depressing  me,  so  as  to 
render  me  exceedingly  awkward  and  embarrassed,  or  of 
elating  me  to  an  extreme,  which,  in  another  way,  render- 
ed me  equally  ridiculous. 

Miss  Harriet,  at  the  moment  when  my  observation 
first  rested  upon  her  was  engaged  in  a  very  animated  con- 
versation with  a  young  foreigner,  Avho  at  that  time  re- 
sided in  the  neighbourhood   ^e  was  a  little  woman,  and 
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he  a  tall  man.  He  stood  up  before  her,  and  she  was 
lounging  back  upon  a  sofa,  and  in  an  aifected  way  looking 
up  to  him;  but  I  thought  her  very  interesting,  because 
she  wore  in  her  ears  extremely  large  gold  hoops,  which 
were  then  just  come  into  fashion,  and  she  could  speak 
French  with  volubility.  At  length,  while  I  was  still  looking 
at  her,  her  name  was  mentioned,  and  some  appeal  was 
made  to  her  by  some  person  in  the  most  distant  part  of 
the  room:  on  which  occasion,  she  took  the  opportunity  of 
getting  up,  and  running  across  the  apartment,  in  a  man 
ner  which  I  thought  very  pretty,  but  which  really  be- 
trayed extreme  affectation,  she  pushed  herself  in  be- 
tween two  young  ladies,  who  were  seated  together,  and, 
being  followed  by  her  Frenchman,  a  very  loud  and  ani- 
mated discussion  of  some  unimportant  matter  took  place 
in  that  corner  of  the  room,  and  for  some  time  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  rest  of  the  party.  At  length, 
the  loud  peals  of  laughter,  and  the  half-shrieks  of  the 
young  ladies  were  somewhat  hushed  by  the  important 
business  of  taking  refreshments,  during  which  repast, 
we  saw  a  party  of  musicians  seating  themselves  under  a 
tree  on  the  lawn.  "Symptoms  ol  a  dance,"  whispered 
Henry  Selwyn  to  me,  "are  you  a  dancer.  Miss  Caro- 
line?" 

Before  I  could  answer,  Mrs.  Stephens  approached,  and 
beckoning  Lucy  towards  her,  she  said  to  her,  in  an  under 
tone,  but  so  loud,  that  we  could  distinctly  hear  her,  "We 
are  going  to  have  a  little  dance  this  evening  my  dear : 
you  have  no  objection,  I  am  sure,  my  sweet  Lucy." 

"  I,  Madam !"  said  Lucy,  with  her  usual  simplicity, 
"  How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  O,  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Stephens  ;  "  but  I  im- 
derstood  that  your  gi-andmother  is  not  fond  of  these 
things." 

Lucy  made  no  reply,  but  looked  with  her  wonted 
composure  and  sweetness :  on  which  Mrs.  Stephens 
added,  "Then  you  and  your  cousin  v,[U  not  refuse  to 
join  us  ?" 

"  I  have  never  learned  to  dance,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  and, 

as  my  grandmamma  is  not  here  to  be  consulted,  I  would 

not  wish  to  join  in  the  amusement  tliis  evening.     But  I 

shall  not  want  entertainment ;  so  pray  do  not  think  of  me 
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Madam :  you  know  that  I  am  always  happy  here ;  yow 
are  always  so  kind  to  me." 

"  You  are  a  sweet  creature,  Lucy,"  returned  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens, taking  her  hand,  "  a  dear  little  girl,  and  you  al- 
ways were  such.  Well,  you  sliall  not  dance ;  you  shall 
please  j'ourself,  and  you  shall  help  me  to  supply  the  re- 
freshments." 

••  Yes,"  said  Lucy,  smiling,  "  yes,  Madam  ;  and  I  will 
do  any  thing  else  that  you  may  think  of." 

A  loud  call  upon  Mrs.  Stephens,  as  lady  of  the  ceremo 
nies,  put  a  stop  to  any  further  conversation  between  her 
and  Lucy:  but  at  the  same  moment,  the  smiling  little 
creature  was  dra^vn  away  into  another  corner,  by  a  party 
of  young  ladies,  Avho,  it  seems,  wished  to  introduce  their 
brother  to  her  as  a  partner. 

In  the  mean  time  I  observed  that  Henry  Selwyn  was 
watching  his  little  companion  very  closely,  and  he  then 
remarked  to  me,  "  I  shall  be  surprised  if  those  girls  per- 
suade Lucy  to  dance  :  but  be  assured  that  they  will  if  they 
can." 

"  Well,"  I  added,  "  and  what  harm  would  there  be  if 
they  could  persuade  her  ?" 

Henry  started  a  little,  as  I  thought  on  my  proposing 
this  question,  and  then  said,  "  But  you  know  that  Lucy 
has  not  been  brought  up  in  this  sort  of  way?" 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  but  do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
harm  in  dancing  ?" 

He  laughed  on  my  putting  this  question ;  it  was  a  laugh 
of  embarrassment ;  and  he  said, "  O,  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
a  judge  of  these  things." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  you  don't  intend  to  dance  yourself 
to-night  ?" 

He  smiled  again,  and  said  something  about  awkward- 
ness, and  blunders,  and  dangers  to  his  partner's  shins. 

Here  a  general  stir  among  the  company  put  a  period 
to  our  discourse,  and  all  the  party  crowded  out  upon  the 
lawn  ;  during  which  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion  I  lost 
sight  both  of  Lucy  and  Henry,  but,  as  being  the  greatest 
stranger,  I  was  taken  under  the  wing  of  Mrs.  Stephens 
herself,  who  informed  me  that  the  young  people  were 
going  to  form  sets  for  cotillons,  adding,  that,  as  it  was 
certain  that  a   j'oung  lady  of  my  elegant  appearance 
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and  fine  carriage  must  be  able  to  dance  cotillons,  she 
hoped  that  I  would  permit  her  to  introduce  a  partner 
to  me. 

I  now  found  mj^self  somewhat  in  a  strait,  being,  on  the 
one  hand,  strongly  urged  by  the  desire  of  displaying  my 
fine  figure  in  the  dance,  and  on  the  other,  fearing  that  I 
should  make  a  flaw  in  my  new  character,  if  I  did  not 
show  a  proper  contempt  for  the  vain  amusement  of  danc- 
ing, the  folly  of  which  I  was  at  that  time  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  decide  on  what  I  would  do,  for 
the  critical  moment  was  at  hand  in  which  Mrs.  Stephens 
threatened  to  go  in  search  of  a  partner.  One  idea  at  length 
fixed  my  wavering  inclination :  it  was  this — that  if  I  should 
be  tempted  to  dance,  Henry  Selwyn  would  then  be  left 
alone  to  enjoy  himself  in  the  company  of  his  favourite 
Lucy,  and  this  was  a  thought  that  I  could  not  bear.  I 
therefore  determined  to  decline  dancing;  while  at  the 
same  time,  instead  of  alleging  the  simple  truth,  that  my 
grandmother  perhaps  would  not  like  it,  I  pleaded  that  my 
health  was  in  so  debilitated  a  state,  as  I  was  the  native 
of  a  hot  climate,  that  I  never  could  support  the  fatigue  of 
dancing. 

"  What  a  pity,  my  dear,"  returned  ^.Trs.  Stephens,  in  a 
voice  properly  tuned  to  the  key  of  condolence,  "that 
you  should  be  deprived,  by  the  delicacy  of  your  consti- 
tution, of  this  charming  amusement !"  So  saying,  and  re- 
peating her  lamentations,  she  led  me  to  a  chair  on  the 
lawn,  and  then  hastened  to  bestow  another  mite  of  her 
notice  on  some  others  of  her  guests ;  endeavouring,  by 
thus  dividing  her  attentions  as  minutely  as  possible,  to 
make  up,  as  much  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  for  the  cold 
and  supercilious  contempt  of  her  daughters,  who  were  far 
too  deeply  engaged  about  their  own  concerns  to  think  of 
any  one  else. 

I  had  scarcely  been  a  moment  seated,  before  Henry  and 
Lucy  joined  me,  and  we  sat  for  awhile,  quietly  observing 
the  scene,  which  was  not  a  little  amusing,  as  within  the 
'contracted  sphere  of  observation  before  us  there  might  be 
discovered  almost  every  variety  of  human  passion  and 
worldly  caprice.  I  was,  however,  so  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  my  companions  in  refer 
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ence  to  amusements  of  the  kind  which  we  were  witness- 
ing, or  of  their  modes  of  thinking  respecting  fashionable 
and  gay  life,  and  fashionable  and  gay  people,  that  I  hard- 
ly dared  to  hazard  an  observation,  till  Lucy  at  length 
spoke  and  remarked  how  beautiful  and  happy  every  thing 
and  every  person  looked. 

"  Happy !"  said  Henry,  "  and  beautiful  too  !  Those  are 
strong  expressions,  Lucy,  and  might  do  very  well  if  you 
were  standing  before  a  mirror." 

She  either  did  not  hear  or  did  not  understand  his  last 
words,  or  she  was  perfectly  unconcerned  about  Avhat  he 
thought  of  her,  which  I  could  not  fully  believe.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  no  change  was  visible  in  her  countenance ; 
and  I,  who  had  both  heard  and  understood  what  he  said, 
remarked,  with  some  little  ill-humour,  that  I  wondered 
that  she,  who  pretended  to  so  much  religion,  could  think 
that  those  persons  were  happy  who  were  doing  what  was 
so  improper. 

She  looked  at  me  with  one  of  those  innocent  and  mild 
expressions  of  countenance  by  which  she  was  so  highly 
distinguished  above  others,  but  she  made  me  no  answer : 
on  which  Henry  said  to  me,  "It  is  scarcely  a  minute  ago, 
Miss  Caroline,  that  you  asked  me  if  I  thought  that  there 
could  be  any  harm  in  dancing,  and  now  you  wonder  that 
Lucy  can  even  think  toler.ibly  of  any  one  who  joins  in  a 
dance.  May  I  be  favoured,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he 
added,  looking  me  earnestly  in  the  face,  "  with  your  real 
sentiments  upon  this  subject  ?" 

"  My  sentiments !"  I  repeated :  "  can  the  y  be  question- 
ed ?  Should  I  be  sitting  here,  if  I  really  approved  of 
dancing  V 

"  O,"  said  Henry,  "  I  thought  that  you  came  here  be- 
cause nobody  asked  you  to  dance." 

Henry  Selwyn  vv^as  not  nineteen,  and  he  had  sometimes 
a  little  of  that  unguarded  and  boyish  manner  which  led 
him  to  say  very  blunt  things,  but  he  was  generally  sorry 
for  them  afterwards;  aiTd  I  well  knew  how  to  make  him 
so,  by  bringing  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  assuming  an  air 
of  uneasiness.  As  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  which  I* 
thought  proper  to  work  up  into  such  a  scene,  I  turned 
my  face  away,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  looked  as  pathetically 
as  circumstances  would  allow. 
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^  There,  now  "  said  he,  "  I  have  afironted  you,  Miss 
Caroline.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it:  I  beg  your  pardon 
Pray  excuse  me  ;  I  did  not  intend  to  be  so  rude :  and  I  ani 
the  more  to  blame,  because  I  thought  that  you  wished  to 
dance,  and  reaUy  had  no  partner.  I  ought  to  have  asked 
you  myself." 

"  Not  if  you  considered  dancing  to  be  an  impropei 
amusement,  Mr.  Selwyn,"  I  said. 

''  I  have  no  settled  opinion  on  the  subject,"  he  answer- 
ed. "  I  know,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Thornton  is  not  fond  of 
promoting  dancing  among  young  people ;  on  this  account 
she  would  not  have  us  taught :  but  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  a  thing  which  is  not  desirable,  and  one  that 
is  decidedly  wicked." 

"  Mr.  Selwyn,"  I  rejoined,  '•  I  certainly  did  understand, 
from  what  you  hinted  in  the  drawing-room,  that  my 
grandmother  does  not  deem  dancing  to  be  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  serious  Christian  ;  and  I  certainly 
did  believe  that  you  thought  better  of  me  than  to  suppose 
that  I  would  willingly  do  any  thing  that  Avas  in  the  least 
degree  displeasing  to  my  excellent  parent.  You  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  have  reproached  me." 

\Miile  I  uttered  these  words,  I  remember  that  I  picked 
a  rose  to  pieces  ;  and  then  throwing  the  stalk  away  in  a 
kind  of  petulant  humour,  I  exclaimed,  ''  O  that  I  had  not 
been  born  so  near  the  sun !  that  I  possessed  less  of  that 
hasty  and  incautious  warmth  of  feeling  and  impatience 
which  will,  I  foresee,  ever  be  raising  up  enemies  against 
me  !"  I  then  muttered  some  incoherent  expressions  about 
not  being  justly  appreciated  and  little  understood,  &c.  &c. 
and  in  this  manner  I  went  on  tiU  I  had  worked  up  the 
feelings  of  my  young  companion  so  much  that  he  quite 
turned  his  back  upon  Lucy,  and  set  himself  in  good 
earnest  to  console  me,  and  restore,  if  possible,  my  peace 
of  mind. 

I  had  now  obtained  what  I  desired,  which  was  to  see 
my  fair  little  cousin  left  wholly  in  the  back  ground  ;  and 
my  spirits,  in  consequence,  presently  became  so  elevated, 
that,  had  any  acute  and  experienced  observer  been  pre- 
sent, it  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  for  such  a  one 
to  read  more  of  my  mind  than  was  desirable.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  to  which  my  spirii  rose,  I  grew  talka- 
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tive,  and  began  to  amuse  myself  and  Henry  witli  com' 
ments  on  the  dancers :  for  which  comments  he  showed  so 
much  rehsh,  that  I  was  gradually  led  on  to  say  many 
things  which  would  have  been  much  better  omitted. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  we  had  been  amusing  ourselves 
in  this  manner,  when  Lucy,  who  had  remained  for  some 
time  quite  still,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  whispered 
one  or  two  words  in  the  ear  of  Henry;  the  consequence 
of  which  was  such  a  violent  rush  of  blood  into  his  cheeks, 
and  such  an  instant  change  of  manner,  that  my  self-love 
was  strongly  excised,  and  I  gave  Lucy  a  look  which,  had 
my  eyes  possessed  the  power  of  inflicting  wounds,  would 
not  have  left  her  uninjured.  But  my  angry  glances  were 
entirely  lost  upon  her,  though  not  so  on  Henry;  for. 
having  spoken  her  mind  to  her  adopted  brother,  she  be- 
came again  engaged  with  other  matters,  and  was  looking 
about  her  with  her  usual  expression  of  animation  ano 
composure. 

"You  wish  to  know,  perhaps,  what  Lucy  whispered  to 
me  just  now"?"  said  Henry.  "They  were  only  a  few 
words,  but  I  thank  my  sweet  sister  for  them :  her  remark 
was  a  new  instance  of  her  pure  affection,  her  truly  sisterly 
love.  Her  words  suggested  the  hint  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  me  to  join  the  dancers  than  to  indulge  my.self  in 
unkind  reflections  upon  them." 

"  Lucy,"  I  said,  "  it  is  I  who  ought  to  thank  you  for 
this  caution  ;  and  I  should  have  done  so,  had  you  treated 
me  with  the  same  sincerity  as  that  which  you  used  with 
Mr.  Selwyn." 

"I  should,  my  dear  Caroline,"  she  answeied,  "had  you 
made  the  same  remarks  as  Henry  did." 

"Well,  I  did  then,"  I  answered,  half  laughing,  "and, 
indeed,  much  worse;  but  you  let  me  alone:  for  you  have 
not  the  same  interest  in  me  which  you  have  in  Henry. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  think  so,"  returned  the 
little  girl,  with  her  usual  tranquillity. 

I  became  irritated,  and,  therefore,  broke  out  into  some 
intemperate  expressions,  calling  Lucy  a  strange  little 
thing,  and  telling  her  that  I  did  not  fully  understand  her, 
but  that  I  could  not  help  believing  that  she  was  not  quite 
so  simple  as  she  pretended  to  be. 

It  seems  that  the  little  girl  had  never  been  accused  of 
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nypocrisy  before,  for  she  seemed  to  take  my  insinuation 
much  to  heart.  Her  delicate  cheeks  and  neck  became 
flushed  witli  that  fine  and  beautiful  glow  which  is  A'isibl^ 
only  in  the  most  lovely  complexions,  her  gentle  eyes  filled 
with  tears;  and  we  certainly  shoiild  have  had  such  a 
scene  as  I  should  not  altogether  have  relished,  and  for 
which  I  perhaps  should  not  have  been  able  to  find  a  very 
reputable  apology,  if  Henry  Selwyn  had  not  suddenly 
taken  her  hand,  and  led  her  away  towards  another  part 
of  the  garden,  leaving  me  ready  to  bite  my  lips  with  vex- 
ation, and  otherwise  in  no  very  agreeable  situation,  as  I 
was  sitting  alone  in  a  very  conspicuous  seat  within  the 
view  of  a  set  of  people  to  whom  I  was  almost  an  entire 
stranger. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  dancing  parties,  however,  soon 
afforded  me  some  relief.  Every  one  took  seats  as  they 
could  be  found  or  provided ;  and  as  the  elegant  Miss  Har- 
riet condescended  to  place  herself  by  me,  and  brought 
with  her  several  of  her  gay  companions,  I  presently  felt 
myself,  as  I  thought  in  the  very  centre  of  attraction  of 
the  Beau  Monde,  and  I  had  quite  forgotten  my  late  mor- 
tification till  I  found  myself  seated  at  an  elegant  supper- 
table,  where,  at  some  little  distance  on  the  opposite  side,  I 
saw  Lucy  sitting  by  Henry  Selwyn,  no  traces  of  her  late 
short-hved  affliction  being  left  on  the  features  of  the  little 
girl  excepting  such  as  added  a  softer  and  sweeter  expres- 
sion to  her  dove-hke  countenance. 

When  I  returned  home,  no  hint  was  dropped,  either  by 
Henry  or  Lucy,  reminding  me  of  my  unkind  behaviour 
to  my  young  cousin.  But  I  was  mortified  to  find  that 
from  that  period  I  seemed  rather  to  have  gone  back  than 
to  have  advanced  in  the  good  graces  of  Henry  Selwyn, 
at  least,  he  appeared  careful  to  avoid  being  alone  with 
me ;  and  Lucy,  though  she  continued  entirely  unaltered 
in  her  manner,  yet  seemed  to  feel  that  I  was  as  little  con- 
genial to  her  as  she  had  seemed  to  be  with  me. 

Thus,  much  in  the  manner  that  I  have  described,  passed 
away  the  remainder  of  my  first  summer  in  England.  In 
the  autumn  Henry  Sehvyn  was  entered  at  the  University, 
he  being  intended  for  the  ministry.  On  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, I  was  secretly  much  vexed ;  but  Lucy  wept  tilJ 
her  eyes  were  swelled,  and  she  appeared  to  be  really  un 
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well,  though  she  uttered  not  a  single  complaint.  My  self- 
love,  however,  was  much  hurt  by  the  different  manner  in 
^which  Henry  took  his  leave  of  me  and  of  Lucy ;  for  I  did 
not  consider  that  he  was  to  Lucy  as  a  dear  brother,  hav- 
ing been  brought  up  in  the  house  with  her  from  her  early 
infancy,  while  to  me  as  yet  he  was  little  more  than  a  com- 
mon acquaintance. 

In  this  manner,  however,  is  the  fallen  creature,  mail, 
blinded  by  selfishness,  in  this  manner  are  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  confounded,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  race 
is  thus  induced  to  demand  such  tributes  of  exclusive  at- 
tention, respect,  and  love,  as  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
few  only  could  possibly  receive,  and  as,  if  justice  were 
done  to  all,  no  individual  ought  to  have.  But  who  can 
tell  what  evUs  to  mankind,  nay,  to  the  universe  itself,  have 
originated  from  this  self-appropriating  spirit  ?  Hence  pro- 
ceeded the  ruin  of  angels,  and,  through  them,  the  fall  of 
man.  Hence  have  sprung  all  those  destructions  of  cities, 
those  ruins  of  provinces,  those  bloody  fields  of  battle,  with 
the  descriptions  of  which  every  page  of  history,  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  the  present  day,  is  polluted.  We 
look  back  with  horror  on  the  murderous  characters  of 
those  ancient  princes  who  possessed  no  splendid  qualities 
to  eclipse  the  darker  shades  of  their  characters :  but  we 
do  not  consider,  that  whenever  we  desire  aught  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  beyond  what  are  bestowed  upon 
us  by  the  free  gift  of  the  Almighty,  although  we  may  not 
yet  have  used  any  sinful  efforts  of  our  own  to  obtain  them, 
we  nevertheless  number  ourselves  with  the  Antiochii,  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Caesars,  and  the  Pompeys  of  ancient  days ; 
and  we  may  trace  in  our  own  hearts  not  only  the  seeds 
of  all  their  abominations,  but  also  the  buds  and  blossoms 
of  all  that  they  ever  committed. 

When  man  ceases  to  receive  his  earthly  benefits  from 
the  hand  of  his  heavenly  Father  in  the  same  dependent 
and  thankful  spirit  with  Avhich  the  infant  derives  its 
nourishment  from  its  mother's  breast,  he  then  begins  that 
war  with  God,  and  enters  upon  that  course  of  open  re- 
bellion, which,  if  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  would  end 
in  his  separating  himself  entirely  from  his  almighty  Pa- 
rent, and  his  uniting  himself  with  Satan  in  that  everlast- 
ing and  awful  enmity  agains?*-  his  Maker  which  we  arc 
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taught  to  believe  will  continue  as  an  example  of  divine 
displeasure  throughoi;t  the  endless  duration  of  eternity. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  and  thus  truly  judge  of,  the  real 
qualities  of  our  feelings,  we  ought  to  endeavour  in  idea  to 
follow  them  on  to  their  probable  ultimate  eifects.  It  may, 
in  the  cases  of  some  of  us,  please  God  to  check  us  in  our 
mad  career,  it  may  please  him,  by  the  dispensations  of 
his  providence,  to  smother  in  embryo  many  of  our  evil 
designs.  We  may  not  perhaps  be  among  that  unhappy 
number  of  persons  to  whom  a  temporary  success  is  given 
to  all  their  projects ;  yet  there  is  no  selfish  or  ambitious 
feelings  in  our  bosoms,  however  it  may  be  concealed  from 
others,  which  will  not  lead  the  person  Avho  indulges  it  to 
everlasting  death,  unless  it  be  torn  from  the  heart  as  a 
right  hand  or  a  right  eye  from  the  body. — But  to  return 
to  my  story. 

When  Henry  took  his  leave,  I  was  so  agitated  by  jea- 
lousy, that  I  could  not  bear  to  witness  the  tender  manner 
in  which  he  soothed  and  consoled  his  weeping  cousin.  I 
could  not  endure  to  hear  him  say,  "  I  shall  not  be  far  off, 
Lucy ;  I  will  come  again ;  and  you  shall  write  to  me,  and 
i  will  answer  you :  and  at  Christmas  you  shall  see  me 
again,  and  then  we  will  renew  our  pleasant  walks  and 
our  drawing-lessons.  Sweet  Lucy,  do  not  weep :  wipe 
those  gentle  eyes :  do  not  weep  for  me ;  I  will  come  again." 
In  this  manner  he  consoled  her,  and  he  looked  back  at 
her,  as  she  stood  in  the  window,  till  his  horse  had  carried 
him  quite  out  of  sight. 

After  the  departure  of  Henry  Selwyn,  the  house  ap- 
peared to  me  to  lose  much  of  its  cheerfulness.  Winter  was 
fast  approaching,  and  this  was  the  first  indication  that  I 
had  ever  met  with  of  this  season  in  England.  I  had  never 
seen  in  the  West  Indies  such  a  complete  fall  of  the  leaf  as  I 
then  witnessed ;  I  had  never  seen  the  woods  entirely  bare, 
or  the  sear  foliage  driven  about  by  the  winter  whirlwind ; 
I  had  never  been  used  to  be  serenaded  by  the  hollow 
whistling  of  the  freezing  blast ;  nor  had  I  ever  before  led 
so  retired  a  life  as  that  which  I  then  spent.  In  short,  I 
felt  exceedingly  oppressed  by  melancholy ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  instead  of  my  having  recourse  to  useful 
and  active  employments  for  consolation,  instead  of  laying 
nvi-elf  out  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  en- 
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deavoured  to  amuse  myself  with  my  own  thoughts:  and, 
for  this  purpose,  I  sought  to  be  much  alone,  which  it 
was  by  no  means  difficult  for  me  to  bring  to  pass;  as, 
very  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Henry,  my  grandmo- 
ther was  confined  to  her  bed  by  a  rheumatic  complaint, 
and  Lucy,  therefore,  almost  continually  attended  her. 

A.nd  now,  (as  it  was  expressly  in  order  to  lay  open  to 
my  young  readers  some  of  the  dark  windings  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  thus  to  hold  a  mirror  to  them  which  may 
afford  them  some  little  assistance  in  the  arduous  task  of 
self-examination,  that  I  attempted  to  write  my  history,) 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  little  account  of  the  strange 
and  contradictory  feelings  which  at  that  time  took  pos- 
session of  my  mind. 

My  strongest  and  most  prevailing  sentiment  wa? 
then,  as  it  had  been  at  all  other  times,  the  love  of  self, 
and  the  constant  employment  of  my  thoughts  was  en- 
gaged about  self,  and  in  considering  by  what  way  and 
how  I  could  best  promote  my  own  happiness  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  amidst  which  1  was  placed.  I  had 
become  convinced  of  my  errors  during  the  summer :  but 
how  far  this  conviction  was  more  than  the  mere  dictates 
of  reason  I  dare  not  say.  That  rehgion  was  a  matter  of 
some  consequence,  that  the  everlasting  welfare  of  the 
soul  depended  upon  it,  that  I  had  done  wrong  throughout 
the  former  part  of  my  life  in  living  in  such  carelessness 
respecting  it,  and  that  it  behoved  me  in  future  to  pay 
such  attention  to  divine  things  as  might  insure  my  ever- 
lasting happiness:  so  far,  I  think,  my  convictions  went; 
and,  by  degrees,  my  mind  was  a  httle  further  opened, 
and  I  began  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  depravity  of 
my  heart :  but  that  idea  was  faint  indeed,  and  perhaps 
amounted  to  no  more  than  might  be  produced  by  mere 
human  reason  and  reflection.  My  feelings,  however, 
with  respect  to  religion,  let  them  have  been  what  they 
might,  whether  derived  from  man  or  God,  were  suffi- 
cient to  lead  me  to  the  observance  of  certain  forms,  and 
rendered  my  cond'ict  more  serious  in  family  and  public 
worship. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  corruptions  of  my  heart  re 
mained  wholly  unchanged,  the  idol  self  reigned  within 
with  undiminished  sway;  and  nothing  whatever  either 
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pleased  or  affected,  elated  or  depressed  me,  but  as  it  re- 
ferred to  self.  It  seemed,  at  that  period,  that  I  had  no 
power  to  forget  self  even  for  a  moment ;  and  the  only 
promising  sign  which  I  can  remember  as  then  existing 
with  respect  to  me,  was,  that  I  was  conscious  of  this  de- 
votedness  to  self,  and  1  sometimes  wished  that  it  was 
otherwise  with  me.  Such,  however,  was  the  prevalence 
of  this  feeling,  that  I  could  neither  speak  nor  move  in  the 
presence  even  of  a  servant,  without  thinking  of  my  ap- 
pearance. I  was  always  fancying  that  I  should  make  a 
fit  subject  for  a  beautiful  or  an  interesting  picture  on  such 
and  such  occasions ;  and,  with  a  view  to  these  my  imagi- 
nary pictures,  I  often,  in  the  presence  of  the  physician, 
either  knelt  at  my  grandmother's  feet,  gently  rubbing 
them  with  my  hand,  or  hung  over  her  pillow  wlien  the 
rector  of  the  parish  came  to  converse  with  her,  or  stood 
at  the  parlour-window  extending  my  hand  to  some  poor 
beggar  Avhen  persons  were  passing  the  gate ;  or  observed 
various  other  Ihtle  acts  of  eye-service,  which  I  need  not 
describe,  as  one  or  two  instances  may  suffice  for  suggest- 
ing the  ideas  of  a  thousand  more. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  could  not  help  envying  Lucj^,  be- 
cause I  could  not  detect  in  her  any  symptoms  whatever 
of  this  desire  of  display :  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
commendable  that  she  did  appeared  to  flow  freely  from 
the  heart.  No  one  even  imagined,  till  a  long  time  after- 
wards, how  much  this  little  girl  did  for  the  relief  of  her 
infirm  grandmother;  how  frequently,  when  she  heard  her 
venerable  parent  stir,  she  rose  out  of  her  little  bed  in  the 
night,  and  stood  by  her  side,  anticipating  all  her  wants, 
and  soothing  all  her  pains ;  and  I  have  not  unfrequently 
seen  the  tear  tremble  in  her  eye  when  the  servants  have 
offered  to  relieve  her  from  the  office  of  taking  up  her 
grandmother's  meals. 

Sometimes,  when  I  witnessed  all  this,  I  tried  to  think 
that  she  waited  on  her  grandmother  in  this  way  in  order 
to  obtain  from  her  a  greater  legacy  at  her  death ;  but  I 
could  not  long  entertain  so  coarse  an  idea.  Was  not 
Lucy  as  obliging  to  the  poorest  creature  in  the  village 
who  stood  in  need  of  her  assistance?  How  was  I  to  solve 
this  problem"?  I  could  not  understand  it;  I  could  noi 
then  comprehend  that  glorious  process  by  which  the  na 
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ture  of  man  is  entirely  changed,  by  which  he  is  emptied 
of  self,  by  which  the  Almighty  is  restored  to  his  tlirone 
in  the  heart,  while  holy  love  to  God  and  to  one's  neigh- 
bour becomes  the  fulfilment  of  every  law. 

After  having  thus  spent  three  months  as  gloomy  as  any 
that  I  had  ever  known,  my  grandmother  recovered  so  far 
as  to  appear  again  below  stairs,  Lucy  returned  to  her  for- 
mer occupations,  and,  to  crown  all,  Henry  Selwyn  re- 
turned from  the  University. 

We  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  Christmas :  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  hospitality,  and  such  hospitality  as  is  recom- 
mended by  our  Saviour.  My  grandmother  also  found 
much  work  for  us  in  preparing  garments  for  the  poor; 
an  employment  in  which  I  should  not  formerly  have 
found  much  pleasure :  but  Henry  Selwyn  was  present  to 
read  to  us  while  we  were  at  work,  and,  after  the  tedious 
monotony  of  the  last  three  months,  every  change  was  de- 
lightful. 

I  was  still,  however,  uneasy  at  the  friendship  subsist- 
ing between  Henry  and  Lucy,  which  seemed  to  have 
grown  stronger  from  their  short  separation,  and  to  pos 
sess  all  the  sweetest  characters  of  brotherly  and  sisterly 
attachment. 

Thus  passed  the  Christmas,  and  Mr.  Selwyn  returned 
to  college :  in  the  spring  vacation  he,  however,  came 
again,  and  then  my  grandmother,  being  in  tolerably  good 
health,  and,  as  usual,  in  a  very  sweet  state  of  mind,  I 
witnessed  a  short  renewal  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  hap- 
piness which  struck  me  so  nmch  on  my  first  arrival  in 
England. 

There  is  something  in  the  bursting  forth  of  spring  so 
congenial  with  the  finest  feelings  of  man,  so  abundant  in 
the  production  of  hope  and  innocent  delight,  that  its  ap- 
pearance seldom  fails  of  reviving  the  spirits  even  of  those 
persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  it  year 
after  year  from  early  infancy.  But  I  had  never  before 
known  the  charms  of  an  English  April ;  I  had  never  be- 
fore sraelled  the  mild  fragrance  of  the  wild  violet  and 
pale  primrose ;  and  I  was  certainly  much  touched  with 
this  new  world  of  budding  beauties  which  surrounded  me 
— touched,  I  repeat,  and  almost  led  to  forget  myself  on 
the  occasion,  when,  unfortunately,  T  met  with  a  volume 
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of  Thompson's  Seasons;  where  finding  some  of  his 
beautiful  descriptions  of  spring,  I  took  credit  to  myself 
for  the  discovery,  and,  from  that  period,  I  could  not 
speak  upon  the  subject  of  the  vernal  beauties  without  be- 
ing haunted  with  conceits  of  my  own  good  taste  and  su- 
perior discernment,  by  which  I  no  doubt  rendered  my- 
self as  ridiculous  as  needs  be  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  had  any  insight  into  character. — But  to  proceed  with 
my  story. 

I  have  still,  selfish  and  unfeeling  as  I  then  was,  some 
tender  remembrances  of  the  last  day  on  which  Henry 
Sehvyn  was  with  us  at  that  period.  It  was  one  of  those 
charming  days  in  which  all  the  perfumes  of  the  spring 
were  diffused  throughout  the  air,  and  in  which  new  life 
seemed  to  be  given  to  all  nature.  My  grandmother,  who 
had  not  been  out  of  doors  for  many  months,  proposed  an 
airiug  in  her  garden  chair,  and  we  all  prepared  to  attend 
her.  The  relief  of  some  poor  person  was,  as  usual,  to  be 
the  object  of  our  expedition;  and  we  spent  one  whole 
morning  in  our  ramble,  exploring  scenes  which,  for  tlieir 
freshness  and  beauty,  I  thought  that  I  had  never  seen 
equalled.  Henry  on  this  occasion  was  gay  beyond  all 
that  I  had  ever  before  witnessed  in  him.  He  must  needs 
dress  Lucy's  bonnet  with  primroses,  and  he  indulged 
himself  in  that  kind  of  playful  raillery  which  we  some 
times  see  in  young  people,  and  which,  when  under  pro 
per  restraints,  is  neither  unpleasing  nor  blameable.  His 
feelings,  however,  were  very  tender ;  for,  on  my  grand 
mother  betraying  some  symptom  of  Aveakness  in  en- 
deavouring to  get  out  of  her  carriage  at  the  door  of  a 
cottage,  he  indicated  considerable  agitation,  though  he 
said  nothing. 

The  day  following  Henry  Sehvyn  left  us,  but  though 
he  was  absent,  I  still  continued  to  think  much  of  him, 
neither  did  I  make  it  a  matter  of  principle,  as  I  ought  on 
many  accounts  to  have  done,  not  to  indulge  myself  in 
these  thoughts;  for  the  very  excellences  of  this  young 
man,  which  were  obvious  to  every  beholder,  ought  to 
have  put  me  on  my  guard,  had  I  possessed  even  com- 
mon prudence :  his  regard  also  for  Lucy  ouglit  to  have 
been  a  check  to  me,  even  had  my  self-love  alone  influ- 
enced my  conduct.  But  what  are  all  considerations  of 
2  B2 
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mere  worldly  prudence,  when  they  are  assaulted  by  the 
force  of  passion? 

It  was  not  long  after  the  departure  of  Henry  that  my 
grandmother  was  again  taken  ill.  I  did  not  understand  at 
that  time  the  nature  of  her  disorder,  but  I  now  know  that 
it  was  a  paralytic  stroke,  for  she  never  afterwards  appear- 
ed to  be  altogether  herself. 

At  this  time,  Ave  had  a  visit  from  my  cousin  Seliiia, 
(the  eldest  daughter  of  my  uncle  Ormond,)  who  was  the 
elder  sister  of  Lucy.  My  grandmother,  before  her  illness, 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Selina ;  and  an  invitation 
had,  therefore,  been  sent  to  the  young  lady,  who  arrived 
at  the  time  I  speak  of,  her  father,  Mr.  Ormond,  having 
just  before  received  a  call  from  the  Continent  either  on 
business  or  pleasure,  it  little  matters  which. 

I  had  expected  to  see  in  Selina  a  second  Lucy,  and  a 
second  rival ;  and  accordingly,  when  she  stepped  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  ran  into  the  arms  of  her  sister,  I  looked 
impatiently  till  she  should  turn  her  face  towards  me. 
My  quick  eye  in  a  moment  discerned  the  same  soft  com- 
plexion, fine  hair,  and  lovely  figure,  which  had  so  often 
disturbed  me  in  Lucy ;  and  when,  at  length,  she  came 
forwards  to  salute  me,  I  beheld,  with  inexpressible  sorrow, 
a  set  of  features  equally  charming,  and  I  could  not  help 
internally  lamenting  my  misfortunes  in  having  tAvo  such 
pretty  cousins.  "  In  some  famUies,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  there  are  twenty,  thirty,  nay,  forty  grandchildren,  and 
not  a  beauty  among  them ;  and  I — unhappy  I — have  only 
tAvo  cousins,  and  they  are  both  charming !" 

Well,  but  notAvithstanding  this  severe  calamity,  it  Avas 
needful  for  me  to  seem  cheerful,  nay  happy,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  meeting  Avith  my  cousin ;  and  I  accordingly 
took  one  of  her  hands,  while  Lucy  held  the  other,  and  led 
her  into  the  parlour. 

Her  first  question  was  to  ask  for  our  grandmother : 
Avhen,  being  told  of  her  situation,  and  that  she  could  not 
leave  her  room,  she  shrugged  up  her  shoulders,  and  ex- 
claimed, "What,  in  bed  ?  does  she  keep  her  bed?  Onlv 
think  of  that!" 

Lucy  and  I  both  looked  at  her,  but  neither  of  us  made 
any  reply :  on  Avhich  she  began  to  give  an  account  of  her 
journey ;  and  I  presently  found  out,  that  in  one  respect 
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at  least  she  was  like  myself,  for  she  had  a  pretty  strong 
persuasion  that  she  could  not  pass  any  where  without 
drawing  all  eyes  upon  her.  Though  she  had  travelled 
down  into  Berkshire  in  her  father's  carriage,  driven  by 
an  old  coachman  who  had  lived  in  the  family  ever  since 
she  was  born,  yet,  in  her  own  estimation,  she  had  en- 
countered more  perils  by  the  way  than  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  many  a  one  who  has  m.ade  the  tour  of  Christen- 
dom. At  the  inn  where  she  had  got  out  to  breakfast,  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  she  had  suffered,  what  inconveniences 
she  had  endured,  what  alarms  slie  had  encountered,  what 
emotions  her  appearance  had  excited.  "Really,  cousin 
Caroline,"'  she  said,  "  if  I  had  had  to  travel  into  Northum- 
berland instead  of  Berkshire,  I  would  have  renounced  all 
food  ratlier  than  have  exposed  myself  to  such  annoy- 
ances." . 

I  know  not  what  reply  I  made  to  all  this ;  but  Lucy's 
remark  on  the  occasion  I  shall  never  forget.  "  I  cannot 
understand,  dear  sister,"  she  said,  "  what  you  are  talking 
about.  Were  the  people  rude  to  you  at  the  inn  ?  What 
did  they  say  to  you  1  Surely  they  would  not  say  any 
thing  impertinent?" 

"To  say  any  thing  impertinent!"  repeated  Selina, 
laughing ;  "  O,  Lucy,  Lucy !  you  are  Lucy  still,  I  see. 
Cousin  Caroline,  have  you  not  found  out  that  my  little 
sister  is  the  prettiest  little  fool  in  the  world?  I  wiU  an- 
swer for  her,  that  if  you  could  but  persuade  her  that 
grandmamma  thought  it  right,  she  would  trundle  an 
orange-barrow  through  every  street  in  London,  crying 
fresh  oranges,  without  feeling  the  slightest  uneasiness  on 
the  occasion." 

Lucy  still  made  no  answer;  and  I  replied,  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  I  covet  so  much  as  Lucy's 
composure.  I  would  give  all  that  I  have  on  earth  for 
her  self-control.  It  is  such  a  comfoi't,  such  an  advan- 
tage, to  be  always  cool  and  easy,  like  Lucy." 

"Cool  and  easy!"  replied  Selina,  laughing:  "a  pretty 
desci'iption  of  a  young  lady !" 

'•  O,  I  meant  no  harm,"  I  replied ;  "  none  in  the  least 
I  was  not  thinking  of  what  I  said." 

Another  laugh  ensued;  after  which,  I  found  myself 
quite  at  home  with  mv  new  cousin,  and  felt  perfectly 
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easy  in  her  presence,  my  envious  feelings  with  res-pect  to 
her  being  consi(lerably  allayed,  though  I  could  still  dis- 
cern that  she  had  very  pretty  features. 

During  our  extraordinary  mirth,  it  may  be  asked  what 
Lucy  was  doing.  In  reply  to  which,  I  must  tell  you,  that 
this  lovely  young  creature  had,  as  usual,  some  work 
which  she  was  desirous  of  finishing  with  all  speed  for  the 
use  of  some  poor  person.  This  work  had  been  laid  aside 
at  the  moment  of  her  sister's  arrival,  but  had  been  resum- 
ed as  soon  as  our  conversation  took  the  inexplicable  turn 
above  mentioned ;  and  Lucy  availed  herself  of  the  first 
pause  in  our  conversation,  to  remind  Sehna  of  some  old 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  she  had  formerly 
known,  and  to  say  that  she  was  making  a  gown  for  her 
against  Easter-Sunday :  on  saying  which,  she  held  up 
her  cumbrous  job,  and  exhibited  a  common  chintz,  of  a 
very  large  pattern,  and  cut  out  after  the  most  obsolete 
fashion. 

Here  Avas  matter  for  new  merriment  on  the  part  of  the 
town-bred  sister,  who  remarked,  that  she  was  sure  that 
Lucy  would  have  no  objection  to  take  a  job  of  this  kind 
into  one  of  the  most  elegant  drawing-rooms  in  town. 

Ti  '.^.shave  I  described  my  first  interview  with  my  cou 
sin  Sehna;  of  whom  I  readily  formed  this  opinion,  that 
she  was  what  she  called  her  sister — a  pretty  fool.  I 
never,  indeed,  had  reason  to  suppose  her  particularly 
wise  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  she  wanted  not  art, 
and  she  was  exceedingly  shrewd  in  the  promotion  of  her 
own  interests,  that  is,  as  far  as  she  understood  them.  She 
was,  like  myself,  and  like  every  other  unconverted  per 
son  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  heroine  in  her  own  opi- 
nion, and  desirous  of  being  deemed  so  by  others. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  this  asser- 
tion, that  all  unregenerate  persons,  and  too  many  others, 
of  whom  we  might  expect  better  things,  are  heroes  and 
heroines,  according  to  their  own  conceits,  and  that  all  na- 
turally desire  to  be  thought  such  by  others. 

■  My  answer  is,  that  both  a  hero  and  a  heroine  is  a  per- 
son who  is  distinguished  above  the  general  mass  of  man- 
kind by  some  peculiar  and  remarkable  quality,  by  which 
the  person  so  distinguished  is  rendered  worthy  of  parti- 
cular honour,  love,  or  approbation,  and  thus  becompa 
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especially  liable  to  the  persecutions  of  envious  and  de- 
signing characters. 

According  to  the  very  nature  of  things,  few  persons 
can  be  heroes.  But  many  may  desire  to  be  such :  and  I 
venture  to  maintain,  that  all  unregenerate  persons  desire 
this,  and  that  all  vain  persons  believe  that  they  have  in 
some  degree  obtained  this  their  object,  and,  however  low, 
mean,  and  despicable  they  may  l^e,  that  they  are,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  one  or  other,  objects  of  admiration  and  envy. 

It  has,  during  many  years,  been  the  custom  for  reli- 
gious persons  to  cry  down  the  writings  of  modern  novel- 
ists; and  often,  indeed,  with  good  reason,  because  these 
works  have  commonly  a  decided  tendency  to  encourage 
and  foster  this  selfish  principle  of  the  desire  of  distinc- 
tion. All  the  principal,  and  even  all  the  best,  female  cha- 
racters in  the  old  novels,  are  represented  as  heroines,  not 
only  in  fact,  but  also  in  their  own  opinions ;  and,  conse- 
quently, these  writings  in  general  present  a  false  view  of 
life  and  character,  by  setting  up  individuals  as  particular 
objects  of  admiration  and  persecution,  and  thus  inducing 
young  people  to  believe  that  there  are  in  society  certain 
persons  on  whom  the  eyes  of  others  are  fixed  with  won- 
der and  amazement ;  an  idea  which  is  generally  incor- 
rect; for  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  life  are  more 
equally  and  impartially  distributed  than  the  young  are 
aware  of,  as  an  attentive  observer  will  soon  perceive;  one 
person  possessing  one  advantage,  and  another  another ; 
and  a  brilliant  talent  being  often  overbalanced  by  some 
conspicuous  defect. — But  to  return  to  novels. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  their  effects  are  not  generally  bad ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  point  out,  that  the  same 
inflammatory  consequences  frequently  spring  from  other 
sources  as  well  as  from  novels  and  plays.  There  are 
many  heroines  in  the  world  besides  those  who  are  perse- 
cuted for  their  beauty,  and  none  who  are  in  a  more  dan- 
gerous state  than  those  who  have  made  religion  their 
stepping-stone  to  conceits  of  this  kind.  There  are  always 
to  be  met  Avith  a  certain  set  of  weak,  though  good  people, 
who  delight  in  puffing  up  religious  persons  with  such 
ideas — in  leading  the  evangelic  preacher,  who  enjoys  a 
great  benefice  in  England,  to  suppose  that  he  is  an  exam- 
ple of  heroic  fortitude  in  enduring  the  scofis  and  taunts 
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of  a  few  low-bred  infidels ;  in  inducing  the  young  profes- 
sor to  imagine  that  he  is  enduring  such  spiritual  conflicts 
as  none  ever  before  experienced,  and  in  leading  such  per- 
sons to  talk  and  ^vrite  continually  about  themselves, 
under  the  pretence  of  discoursing  of  religion;  and,  in 
fine,  in  using  the  profession  of  religion  (the  true  tendency 
of  which,  in  reality,  is  only  to  humble)  to  inflate  and  ex- 
cite the  pride  of  the  heart  to  the  most  dreadful  extent. — 
But  to  return  to  my  history. 

I  soon  found  that  Selina  was  as  fully  alive  to  her  own 
interests  as  myself;  that  she  was,  in  fact,  a  heroine  in  her 
own  opinion,  but  one  of  the  most  common  sort,  a  mere 
novel-reading  heroine ;  while  my  selfishness  lay  consider- 
ably deeper,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  assume  the  garb 
of  religion.  Nevertheless  I  was  much  amused  by  Sehna; 
as  long  as  her  interests  did  not  interfere  with  mine.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  her  ridicule  Lucy ;  and,  as  I  found  that 
she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her  foibles  from  our  grand- 
mother, I  did  not  fear  so  much  from  her  in  that  respect 
as  I  did  from  Lucy. 

Selina  continued  with  us  some  time ;  and  we  were  ex- 
pecting the  return  of  Henry  Selwyn  very  soon,  Avhen  my 
grandmother,  who  had  appeared  to  be  getting  better,  had 
a  second  stroke ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  we  received 
information,  that,  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  Henry  Selwyn,  a  considerable  property  had  de- 
volved to  him  which  had  not  been  expected. 

Soon  after  this  information  had  been  communicated  to 
us,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  Selina  and 
me. 

"  Who  is  this  Henry  Selwyn?"  said  I  to  Selina:  "and 
how  comes  he  to  have  been  brought  up  by  our  grandmo- 
ther?" 

She  informed  me  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  very  old 
friend  of  the  family,  and  had  been  left  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  our  grandmother  on  the  death  of  his  parents. 
"  And  now,  Caroline,"  she  added,  ''  I  have  given  you  an 
account  of  his  pedigree,  it  is  now  your  part  to  describe 
his  person;  for,  strange  to  say,  I  never  saw  him." 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  description  that  I  gave  of  him, 
but  shall  merely  say  that  I  concluded  my  description 
with  these  words:  "  It  does  not  matter,  I  conceive.  Sell- 
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na,  what  you  and  I  may  think  of  him ;  for  your  little 
silly  sister  has  as  completely  secured  his  interest  in  her 
favour,  as  I  doubt  not  she  will  do  in  that  of  our  grand- 
mother." 

This  was  said  in  a  confidential  tone :  in  reply  to  which, 
Selina  answered  in  the  same  manner,  "Why,  you  simple- 
ton, don't  you  know  that  my  grandmother  has  nothing 
in  her  power,  unless  it  may  be  her  gold  repeater  and  the 
silver  spoons,  and  I  am  sure  Lucy  is  welcome  to  them,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned;  for  she  deserves  something  for 
the  trouble  that  she  takes.  At  grandpapa's  death,"  she 
added,  with  a  childish  lisp  which  she  often  affected,  "  at 
grandpapa's  death,  the  property  was  settled  between  his 
two  daughters;  and  you,  Caroline,  as  the  representative 
of  one,  will  ha'^e  one  half,  and  I  and  Lucy  the  other,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  other.  Grandmamma  can't 
help  it,  or  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  sat  so  easy,  and 
let  Lucy  wait  upon  her  and  wheedle  her  as  she  does. 
And  I  think,  that  if  you  did  not  know  before  Avhat  I 
have  now  told  you,  that  you  are  a  greater  goose  than  I 
took  you  for,  to  give  Lucy  so  many  opportunities  as  you 
have  done." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  I  suppose  that  Lucy  knows  the  state 
of  atfair.s." 

'■'I  really  can't  tell,"  returned  Selina,  shrugging  up  her 
shoulders ;  "  I  never  enter  into  conversation  with  her.  I 
never  could.  She  and  I  have  not  half  an  idea  in  com 
mon :  and  if  I  do  but  hint  to  her  a  word  about  grand- 
mamma's death,  she  will  begin  to  cry  and  sob,  as  you 
said  she  did  at  Mrs.  Stephens's  rout;  and  we  have  no 
Henry  Selwyn  here  to  take  her  aside  and  give  her  su- 
gar-plums." 

The  entrance  of  Lucy  put  an  end  to  our  discourse:  but 
I  have  reason  to  tliink  that  some  things  which  then  pass- 
ed in  our  minds  were  not  soon  effaced  from  them. 

The  time,  as  I  before  said,  was  now  coming  when 
Henry  was  to  arrive ;  a  circumstance  which  was  equally 
desired,  I  imagine,  by  Lucy,  myself,  and  Selina.  Just  at 
this  crisis,  the  fashionable  and  admired  Miss  Harriet  Ste- 
phens began  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance,  and  that  of 
Selina ;  a  circumstance  which  rather  puzzled  me  at  the 
time,  which  I  afterwards  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
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account  for.  I  began,  also,  at  this  juncture,  rather  to 
wish  to  free  myself  from  the  close  intimacy  which  Selina 
had  formed  with  me.  "Henry,"  I  thought,  "will  judge 
of  me  by  my  intimacy  with  this  girl ;  and  he  will  form 
a  contemptible  opinion  of  me  from  this  circumstance."  J 
therefore  endeavoured  to  encourage  her  intercourse  with 
Harriet  Stephens ;  and,  as  these  ladies  seemed  to  possess 
very  similar  tastes,  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
myself  more  at  leisure  to  pursue  my  own  caprices. 

It  had  been  only  a  very  few  Aveeks  since  Henry  had 
left  us :  yet,  when,  at  the  appointed  time,  Avhich  was  the 
beginning  of  the  long  vacation,  he  rode  up  to  the  door, 
and  sprang  from  his  horse,  I  thought  that  I  never  be- 
fore saw  him  look  so  well.  Whether  he  was  really  im- 
proved, or  whether  the  few  thousands  that  he  had  lately 
received  had  added  fresh  graces  to  his  appearance,  I 
know  not ;  but  certainly  I  blushed  when  he  came  up  to 
address  me ;  and  I  looked  anxiously  to  see  how  he  would 
receive  Selina,  whom  I  introduced  to  him  as  the  sister 
of  Lucy. 

During  this  short  moment,  I  had  time  enough  to  wish 
that  he  might  not  be  pleased  with  her.  But  I  had  not 
much  leisure  to  dwell  either  on  my  hopes  or  fears ;  for, 
after  having  made  a  slight  bov/,  he  eagerly  inquired  after 
Mrs.  Thornton  and  Lucy,  adding  that  he  hoped  the  for- 
mer was  not  so  ill  as  report  said. 

I  now  recollected  that  it  was  needful  for  me  to  look 
serious :  and  I  answered  in  as  pathetic  a  tone  as  I  could. 
"And  Lucy,"  he  said,  "where  is  Lucy?  where  shall  I 
find  her?" 

And  he  was  going  out  to  seek  her,  when  she  ran  in, 
and  flew  towards  him,  and  seemed  almost  on  the  point 
of  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  when,  suddenly 
checking  herself,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "0 
Henry,  Henry !  thank  God  you  are  con\e  again !" 

Never  shall  I  forget — I  who  was  such  an  admirer  of 
picturesque  arrangement,  particularly  when  I  thought 
that  my  own  dear  self  presented  the  most  prominent  and 
interesting  figure  in  the  groups — how  very  lovely  thia 
youthful  pair  appeared,  as  they  sat  together  on  a  sofa, 
her  innocent  face  being  bathed  in  tears,  and  he  endea- 
vouring to  console  her  with  all  the  tenderness  of  pure  af 
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fection,  and  strength  of  reason,  and  the  ardour  of  true 
piet)'.  "  Grieve  not,  mj^  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  for  our  dear 
parent,  as  for  one  without  hope.  She  will  ever  live  in 
our  memory ;  and  we  will,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
modify  our  lives  to  her  pleasure.  She,  who  made  our 
childhood  so  peculiarly  happy,  shall  regulate  our  future 
measures.  In  all  that  we  do,  we  will  consult  her  taste, 
even  though  she  may  be  dead.  Our  house,  our  furniture, 
our  garden,  our  trees,  and  our  habitual  :;onduct,  shall  be 
arranged  and  adjusted  so  as  we  think  she  would  liave 
wished  them  to  be,  had  she  lived  to  see  them." 

More  he  added,  but  it  was  in  a  low  tone,  and  perhaps 
not  meant  for  our  ears.  But  I  had  heard  enough,  and  so 
had  Selina.  We  looked  at  each  other  with  amazement. 
"  Our  house,  our  garden,  our  future  life," — "  This  lan- 
guage is  plain  indeed,"  I  thought,  "  and  Lucy  receives  it 
not  as  if  it  were  new  and  strange  to  her." 

I  was  tn;ly  mortified  to  think  that  things  were  gone  so 
far;  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  shocked  at  the  wish 
which  now  more  powerfully  than  ever  excited  my  mind, 
of  stepping  in  between  this  happy  and  lovely  pair,  and 
becoming  myself  the  object  of  the  same  pure  and  ardent 
affection  as  Henry  professed  for  Lucy.  And  thus  I  ar- 
gued with  myself,  and  endeavoured  to  silence  the  -voice 
of  conscience — "  Lucy's  affection  for  Henry  is  but  that 
of  a  sister  for  a  brother;  it  is  sucli  a  regard  as  might 
well  subsist,  even  after  he  had  married  another.  Should 
he  marry  me,  she  shall  have  a  home  under  our  roof;  she 
shall  never  want  a  friend.  I  will  be  a  sister  to  her ;  I  will 
guard  her  inexperience,  and  protect  her  simplicity." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  these  and  many  more 
thoughts  of  the  same  kind  passed  rapidly  through  my 
mind;  and  I  should  have  indulged  in  them  probably  nuich 
longer,  had  I  not  seen  the  eyes  of  Selina  fixed  upon  me 
with  a  more  inquiring  and  penetrating  look  than  I  at  one 
time  thought  her  capable  of. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  for  two  selfish  persons  to  read 
each  other's  thoughts.  Whether  vise  or  foolish,  they 
seem  to  possess  a  kind  of  instinct  by  which  they  find  each 
other  out:  and  I  am  sensible,  that,  at  the  moment  of 
which  I  speak,  Selina  and  I  became  mutually  acquainted 
with  some  things  in  each  other's  minds,  which  we  would 
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gladly  have  concealed.  She,  however,  had  either  less 
feeling,  or  had  been  more  inured  to  the  arts  of  the  world, 
than  myself;  she,  therefore,  when  it  was  signified  that 
Mrs.  Thornton  wished  to  see  Henry,  and  he  had  left  the 
room  accompanied  by  Lucy,  instantly  began  to  make  her 
comments  on  what  had  just  before  passed  between  her 
sister  and  the  young  gentleman ;  she  made  also  several 
remarks  in  favour  of  his  appearance,  and  said,  that  she 
thought  we  should  both  be  great  fools  if  we  allowed  that 
Uttle  girl  to  carry  off  such  a  prize. 

Never  was  amazement  greater  than  mine  on  hearing 
these  words:  and  I  could  only  say,  "O  Selina!  you  as- 
tonish me." 

In  reply  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  saying,  "  "Wliy,  I 
think  that  there  is  no  nonsense  which  a  human  being 
could  utter,  which  you  would  not  believe.  Though  you 
pretend  not  so  much  cleverness,  I  do  not  consider  you  to 
be  one  bit  wiser  than  Lucy  herself." 

So  saying,  she  changed  the  subject,  and  began  to  talk 
ibout  the  fashions  in  a  new  magazine,  leaving  me  more 
m  doubt  as  to  her  real  sentiments  than  I  had  been  a  mi- 
nute before. 

When  Henry  Selwyn  returned  into  the  parlour,  he 
looked  particularly  serious.  It  was  tea-time,  and  the  tea- 
equipage  was  on  the  tea-table.  He  sat  on  a  sofa  near  me, 
and  opposite  Selina.  He  looked  round  him,  sighed  once 
or  twice,  and  then,  trying  to  rouse  himself,  "  I  am  sorry," 
he  said,  "  to  see  Mrs.  Thornton  so  much  changed.  It  is 
painful  to  me,  when  I  come  home,  not  to  see  her  in  her 
usual  place," — directing  his  eye  as  he  spoke,  towards  her 
chair,  which  was  now  occupied  by  Selina. 

"  Well  said,  indeed !"  cried  Selina,  laughing .  as  she 
spoke.  "  Mr.  Selwyn  certainly  does  understand  the  art 
complimenting  in  its  last  and  utmost  perfection.  Only 
think,  my  dear  Caroline,  think  of  a  young  gentleman 
looking  at  a  lady's  chair,  and  regretting  that  it  is  not  fill- 
ed by  her  grandmother  instead  of  herself" 

There  are  some  speeches  which  appear  to  be  so  tho- 
roughly ill-timed  and  ill-placed,  and  which  are  in  them- 
selves so  particularly  ridiculous,  that  they  fail  not  to 
throw  the  most  determined  gravity  off  its  balance.  Such 
was  the  remark  which  I  have  recited ;  and  its  effect  was 
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to  produce  a  laugh  from  every  one  present .  but  the 
laugh  was  painful  to  all  but  Selina ;  and  to  Henry  espe- 
cially so,  for  he  immediately  sunk  into  silence.  On  which, 
Selina,  wholly  unabashed,  immediately  introduced  some 
other  subject,  and  rattled  away  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
peared to  be  decidedly  uncongenial  with  the  feelings  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  She,  however,  persevered,  till 
Henry  seemed  drawn  into  something  like  attention,  and 
so  far  roused,  that  he  began  to  make  inquiries  respecting 
his  old  neighbours,  and,  together  with  others,  he  men- 
tioned the  Stephenses. 

Here  was  a  new  subject  furnished  for  the  volubility  of 
Selina,  who  entertained  us  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
with  anecdotes  about  her  dear  Harriet  Stephens;  and 
would  probably  have  given  us  another  half  hour's  non- 
sense of  the  same  kind,  if  she  had  not  just  then  remem- 
bered that  she  had  an  appointment  with  this  young  lady, 
and,  in  consequence,  she  took  her  leave  for  the  present. 

Being  thus  left  alone  with  Henry,  and  finding  that 
Lucy  still  continued  with  our  grandmother ;  for  the  old 
lady,  as  her  intellect  became  more  feeble,  expressed  in- 
creasing affection  for  her  dear  child ;  I  waited  for  a  mo- 
ment, till  he  should  speak,  and  give  me  some  intimation 
of  his  feeling  with  respect  to  the  late  discourse.  "  O,  Miss 
Caroline,"  he  said,  as  he  shut  the  door  after  Selina, 
"  and  that  is  Lucy's  sister '}  O,  how  unlike !  Well,  but  she 
is  gone  for  a  short  time — I  wish  it  were  a  longer.  And 
now,"  he  said,  "that  we  have  a  little  breathing-time, 
pray  tell  me,  when  was  my  dear  old  friend  J^en  ill  ? 
and  how  does  our  Lucy  bear  it?  Pray  let  me  mTO  some 
rational  account  of  these  things  from  you." 

While  he  was  speaking,  self  again  feegah  to  set  me  at 
work  to  calculate.  I  found  that  I  gained  as  much  by 
the  forwardness  of  Selina,  in  the  comparison,  as  I  lost  by 
the  unaffected  modesty  of  Lucy.  Henry,  I  perceived, 
had  conceived  a  dislike  to  Selina ;  and,  in  consequence, 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  me  as  the  better  of  the 
two.  "And  he  thus  regards  me,"  I  thought,  "  because  he 
deems  me  more  serious  and  more  sympathizing  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  for  me  to  cherish  in  him  this  his 
good  opinion  of  me." 

AU  this  passed  in  a  moment  through  ray  mind  ;  and  I, 
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therefore,  lost  no  time  in  giving  such  answers  to  his  in 
quiries,  as  I  trusted  would  make  on  him  the  best  possible 
impression  of  my  sensibility.  You  may  perhaps  ask  me 
whether  I  was  sensible,  at  the  moment,  of  my  acting  an 
hypocritical  part.  I  answer,  that  1  certainly  must  have 
been :  for  I  knew  that  my  grandmother's  illness  disturb- 
ed me  very  little;  that  I  had  been  very  easy  respecting 
either  her  life  or  death  ever  since  I  knew  that  I  was  to  be 
a  gainer  by  the  latter ;  and  that  I  never  troubled  myself 
so  far  as  to  make  a  single  inquiry  about  Lucy's  health,  or 
the  state  of  her  spirits.  How  then  can  it  be  supposed 
that  I  was  not  conscious  of  my  duplicity,  when  I  pretend- 
ed to  sympathize  so  sincerely  in  Henry's  feelings  respect 
ing  my  grandmother  and  Lucy  1 

Henry  and  I  sat  conversing  for  some  time.  At  length, 
when  it  became  dusk,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  Lucy 
would  come  down  again:  but  Lucy  not  appearing,  he 
asked  me  to  walk  with  him  on  the  gravel  before  the 
house. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to  say,  "  Lucy 
seldom  appears  below  at  meals,"  and  to  have  offered  to 
take  her  place,  and  send  her  down  to  him.  But  I  made 
no  such  remark,  nor  any  such  offer ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
accompanied  him  out  of  doors,  and  drew  him  on  to 
converse,  by  speaking  of  the  excellences  of  my  grand- 
mother, and  of  other  subjects  which  I  knew  would  be 
agreeable  to  him. 

At  supper,  we  met  again.  Lucy  and  Selina  were  pre 
sent.  Selina  had  much  to  tell  us  about  her  walk.  Lucy 
looked  fatigued  and  pale,  and  was  unable  to  enter  into 
conversation;  and, Henry  Selwyn  seemed  oppressed  by 
some  painful  recollections. 

The  next  morning  we  all  met  again  at  breakfast ;  after 
which,  Lucy  was  leaving  the  room  as  usual,  when  Henry, 
taking  her  hand  as  she  passed  by  his  chair,  said,  "  And 
are  you  going  to  absent  yourself  aU  day  ?  Cannot  we 
walk  together,  or  draw  together,  or  read  together,  as  we 
used  to  do  ?     Cannot  you  spare  me  a  little  time  ?" 

She  stood  still  behind  his  chair,  and  looked  sorrowfully 
down  upon  him,  while  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  "  Oh, 
Henry!"  she  replied,  "  it  is  not  as  it  once  was.  Our  dear 
grandmother  cannot  now  go  out  with  us ;  and  I  cannot 
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leave  her  now.    But  perhaps  she  may  get  better ;  and 
then  we  shall  be  happy  again." 

She  was  nearly  bursting  into  tears,  but,  making  a  vio- 
lent effort,  she  restrained  herself,  and  said,  "  But  Caroline 
and  Selina  will  walk  Avith  you,  and  draw  with  you.  and 
go  with  you  to  see  the  school,  and  the  poor  people.  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  answer  for  them." 

"  They  are  very  good,"  replied  he,  coldly :  "  but,  Lu«.  y 
might  not  I  come  to  see  your  grandmother  ?" 

"Sometimes,"  she  answered,  sorrowfully:  "but  my 
poor  grandmother," — and  she  hesitated  ;  and  then  added, 
"  she  cannot  enjoy  your  company  now." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  if  it  must  be  so :"  and 
kissing  her  hand,  he  let  her  pass  on  out  of  tlie  room. 

After  she  was  gone,  he  sat  for  a  few  minutes  silent ; 
then,  rising  up,  he  lounged  to  the  window,  sat  awhile  in 
it,  picking  the  jessamine  to  pieces,  and  then  came  back 
to  the  table,  where  I  had  settled  myself  to  draw,  though 
I  believe  that  I  had  not  previously  touched  a  pencil  since 
I  had  seen  him  last. 

Henry  was  remarkably  fond  of  drawing ;  and,  as  I 
expected,  the  bait  took.  He  presently  began  to  busy  him- 
self with  the  pencils ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  he  was  as 
fully  engaged  as  I  could  wish  in  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing me. 

Thus  we  contrived  to  pass  away  this  morning,  and 
also  several  others.  In  the  evening,  we  walked.  Some- 
times Lucy  was  of  the  party,  but  Harriet  Stephens  and 
Selina  were  there  much  oftenei*.  ^^^ 

At  first,  when  Lucy  was  not  with  us,  he  wfB^estless 
and  impatient,  but  insensibly  he  seemed  to  become  more 
reconciled  to  her  absence ;  and  I  was  surprised  some- 
times to  see  how  high  his  spirits  would  rise,  when  stimu- 
lated by  the  flippant  pertness  of  Selina,  and  the  sharper 
repartees  of  Harriet  Stephens.  That  both  these  young 
ladies  had  a  view  to  the  thousands,  more  or  less,  of  wliich 
he  had  lately  become  the  possessor,  I  ha\e  little  doubt ; 
and  that  they  liad  also  no  objection  to  the  individual  who 
possessed  these  thousands,  and  that  we  all  three  were 
alike  influenced  by  the  desire  of  eradicating  the  image 
of  Lucy  from  his  heart,  I  also  am  assured ;  and,  in  conse 
quence,  wo  played  into  each  other's  hands  to  a  certain 
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degree,  in  order  to  bring  this  desirable  end  to  pass :  but 
if  we  agreed  among  each  other,  it  was  because  each  de- 
spised the  others,  and  each  believed  that  her  own  success 
would  be  insured,  if  the  little  rival  could  but  be  set  on 
one  side. 

With  these  views,  however,  which  I  am  persuaded  we 
all  cherished,  there  is  no  wonder  that  we  united  in  one 
effort  to  amuse  Henry ;  neither  will  it  be  a  matter  of 
astonishment,  that  this  young  man  should  have  been  a 
little  drawn  aside,  when  attacked  by  such  united  forces ; 
Qevertheless,  though  he  was  sometimes  induced  to  forget 
himself,  to  forget  his  old  habits  of  devotedness  to  Lucy, 
to  forget  the  sufferings  of  his  parental  friend,  yet,  when- 
e^'er  he  saw  his  Lucy  again,  the  tide  of  his  affections 
seemed  to  roll  back  into  its  former  channel ;  and  he  not 
unfrequently  caused  me  to  tremble  on  these  occasions,  at 
the  daring  exploit  by  which  I  had  attempted  to  vanquish 
affections  such  as  these. 

In  the  mean  time,  Avhile  Selina  laughed  and  talked 
away,  at  random,  and  Avhile  Harriet  Stephens  endea- 
voured to  carry  all  before  her  by  a  kind  of  dashing  impu- 
dence, I  was  sensible  that  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
for  whom  Henry  entertained  the  slightest  respect.  When 
he  spoke  on  religious  subjects,  I  alone  could  either  ansAver 
him,  or  seemed  to  understand  him ;  and  it  Avas  to  me  only 
that  he  ever  appeared  at  all  inclined  to  open  his  mind. 

During  this  time,  Lucy  calmly  yet  firmly  pursued  her 
duty  by  the  bedside  of  her  grandmother,  who,  growing 
more  and  more  attached  to  her,  and  gradually  becoming 
less  and^  less  under  the  influence  of  reason,  as  her  intel- 
lects failed  through  the  force  of  her  disease,  it  induced 
this  little  girl  to  make  efforts  which  showed  themselves  to 
be  beyond  her  strength  ;  as  her  eyes  were  becoming  Ian 
guid,  her  cheeks  pale,  and  a  kind  of  fixed  sorrow  was 
aow  settling  itself  on  her  face. 

The  change  from  a  very  healthy  to  a  very  sickly  ap- 
pearance was  so  gradual,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  most  accurate  observer  to  ascertain  the 
precise  time  of  its  commencement.  It  was  first  observed 
by  Henry,  (and  he  indeed  was  the  first  who  remarked  i* 
to  me,)  one  evening,  when  he  had  been  walking  with 
Harriet,  Selina,  and  myself.     We  had  been  in  very  high 
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spiiits,  there  had  been  much  laughing  and  talking,  and 
this  had  continued  on  the  part  of  some  till  we  had  actually 
come  under  my  grandmother's  bed-chamber-window,  in 
which  Lucy  alone  was  visible,  sitting  reading  by  the  last 
glow  of  the  setting-sun. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  us,  she  came  down,  and,  meeting  us 
in  the  hall,  she  accosted  us  with  one  of  those  faint  smiles 
with  which  persons  often  meet  those  to  whom  they  wish 
to  appear  more  cheerful  than  they  really  are.  The  famt 
ness  of  her  smile  seemed  to  reproach  us  all  with  unpar- 
donable levity ;  and  3Iiss  Harriet,  in  particular,  asked 
how  Mrs.  Thornton  did,  expressing  a  hope  that  she  was 
no  worse. 

"No,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  sigh,  "no  worse,  but,  still,  bad 
enough:  and  she  walked  to  the  window,  and  leaned 
against  the  frame. 

Henry  followed  her  to  the  window,  and  spoke  to  her. 
I  know  not  exactly  what  he  said,  but  I  distinguished 
these  w'ords :  "  Are  you  displeased,  Lucy  ?" 

"  No,  Henry,"  she  answered.  "  Why  should  I  be  dis- 
pleased ?"  and  she  suddenly  turned  away,  and  went  out 
of  the  room,  and  we  saw  her  no  more  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  she  again  appeared  pale  and  depressed ;  and  it 
seemed  that  her  appearance  had  communicated  her  un- 
easiness to  Henry. 

After  breakfast,  I  was  left  alone  with  him ;  on  which 
occasion  he  drew  his  chair  near  to  me,  and  questioned 
me  closely  about  what  had  passed  on  the  evening  belore. 
He  remarked,  that  he  thought  Lucy  was  much  altered, 
that  he  feared  that  he  had  in  some  wa\'  offended -Jier,  that 
she  was  not  open  and  cheerful  with  him,  as  formerly;  in 
short,  that  something  was  wrong,  and  that  he  wished  I 
would  give  him  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

In  reply,  I  might  have  said,  "  Lucy  is  indeed  altered, 
because  she  is  unhappy,  fatigued,  or  unwell :  she  needs 
comfort  and  support  from  you,  whereas  you  demand  it 
from  her."  Yet  I  made  no  such  answer ;  but  rather  in- 
sinuated, that  I  thought  her  behaviour  on  the  last  night 
extraordinary,  and  tliat  I  supposed  that  something  had 
offended  her;  though  I  qualified  this  remark  by  saying 
that  Lury  had  in  general  the  sweetest  of  dispositions,  and 
who  was  there  on  earth  that  was  perfect  ? 
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Henry  seemed  more  hurt  by  his  own  fancies  and  my 
insinuations  than  I  expected,  a  circumstance  which 
proved  to  me  the  strength  and  ardour  of  his  regard,  and 
I  almost  repented  of  what  I  had  done:  but  my  self-interesl 
was  engaged  on  my  side,  and  I  therefore  allowed  him  tc 
continue  in  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

Were  I  to  point  out  one  single  proof  of  my  selfishness 
more  base  and  cruel  than  another,  this  is  the  one  on 
which  1  perhaps  might  thus  determine.  But  what  self-de 
ception  often  ensues,  when  we  attempt  to  weigh  one 
crime  against  another,  or  to  say,  that  one  wilful  sin  is 
heavier  than  another  ? 

This  action,  however,  which  I  have  just  described,  was 
the  first  which  inflicted  upon  my  mind  strong  feelings  of 
guilt.  I  do  not  remember  my  ever  having  been  tho- 
roughly out  of  humour  with  myself  till  this  moment : 
my  remorse,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
undo  what  I  had  done ;  for  in  this  contest  my  selfishness 
still  prevailed,  as,  indeed,  alas!  it  did,  till  my  fate  on  earth 
was  sealed,  and  the  very  hope  of  happiness  in  this  world 
was  for  ever  excluded. — But  no  more  of  this. 

Immediately  after  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Selwyn, 
he  had  walked  out,  and,  either  accidentahy  or  intention- 
ally, he  was  met  by  Selina.  In  a  short  time,  they  both  re- 
turned together;  and  Seliiia  remarked,  in  her  seemingly 
careless  manner,  that  she  had  observed  that  Mr.  Selwyn 
was  very  much  out  of  spirits,  and  that,  also,  as  Lucy  had 
looked  very  sullen  at  breakfast,  she  doubted  not  that  they 
had  had  a  quarrel. 

Henry  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent. 

"Lucy  is  jealous  of  you,  Henry,"  said  she:  "I  know 
she  thinks  that  you  have  neglected  her,  and  that  you  like 
the  company  of  others  better  than  hers." 

"Has  she  said  so?"  asked  Mr.  Seh\'yn. 

"No,"  said  Selina,  "she  has  not  indeed  said  so  much: 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she  never  mentions  you  at  all ; 
she  has  other  objects  in  view  at  present." 

"  Other  objects !"  repeated  Mr.  Selwyn. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  laughing;  "a  view  to  a  hand 
some  legacy,  over  and  above  what  grandpapa  left  us." 

"  'Tis  false !"_  said  Henry,  in  a  passion,  and  reddening 
to  his  very  forehead.     "  Lucy  mercenary !  my  simple 
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lovely,  little  Lucy  forming  plans  to  get  money !    What 
unaccountable  suggestions !" 

A  loud  laugh,  on  the  part  of  Selina,  followed  tills  ex 
clamation  of  young  Selwyn's  ;  and  she  immediately  re- 
marked, as  she  once  before  said  to  me,  "Why,  Henry 
Selwyn,  what  a  simpleton  you  must  be,  to  suppose  that  I 
meant  any  thing  more  than  a  jest!  If  I  had  accused  Lucy 
of  loving  a  doll,  and  coveting  a  baby-house,  I  might  have 
expected  that  you  would  give  me  some  credit :  but  for  me 
seriously  to  call  that  little  simpleton  a  mercenary  legacy- 
hunter,  why,  I  might  as  well  have  compared  her  with 
Alexander  the  Great !" 

"  I  wish,  however,"  returned  Henry,  thoughtfully,  "  that 
you  had  said  nothing  about  it:  the  palate  revolts  at  poison 
as  well  as  the  stomach." 

"  The  palate,"  repeated  she,  laughing,  and  tapping  him 
on  the  back,  "  is  not  the  only  part  affected :  I  am  afraid, 
that  in  your  haste  you  swallowed  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
distasteful  potion  that  I  presented  to  you.  But,  somehow 
or  other,"  she  added,  "  you  and  Lucy  have  certainly  fall- 
en out;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  make  it  up  as  soon  as 
possible,  lest  Lucy  sliould  take  a  fancy  to  the  smart  young 
physician  (mentioning  his  name)  who  is  so  attentive  at 
my  grandmother's  bedside." 

Here  was  a  stroke  of  art  which  even  I  did  not  expect, 
and  which  seemed  to  come  with  such  a  stunning  force, 
that  neither  Henry  nor  I  could  for  some  minutes  look 
up;  during  which  critical  interval  Lucy  came  in,  perhaps 
with  some  consciousness  of  having  looked  too  serious  at 
breakfast,  and  she  now  appeared  desirous  to  remove  all 
painful  impressions  by  a  cheerful  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

As  I  heard  her  gentle  step,  I  looked  up,  and  never,  I 
think,  saw  her  appear  more  lovely.  The  rich  bloom  of 
her  cheeks  had  indeed  faded  to  the  softest  blush,  the  blue 
veins  of  her  templei  were  distinctly  seen,  and  a  languid 
lustre  beamed  from  her  gentle  eyes.  As  she  approached, 
Henry  also  looked  up,  and,  on  seeing  her,  he  instantly 
looked  down.  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  do  the  same 
yet  anxiety  and  shame  prevented  me,  and  I  therefore  en 
deavoured  to  look  on  her  as  on  one  whom  I  had  in  no 
wise  injured.    But  the  effort  was  violent.    Selina  was  the 
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only  individual  of  the  party  who  was  able  to  address  her, 
which  she  did  Avithout  the  least  embarrassment.  "Well, 
little  lady,"  she  said,  (for  it  was  always  with  a  diminutive 
of  som-e  kind  that  she  addressed  her  sister,)  "  how  have 
you  left  your  invalid  ?" 

"Not  worse,"  was  Lucy's  answer,  as  she  at  the  same 
time  tried  to  smile  :  "  thank  God,  she  has  no  pain." 

"  You  look  pale,  my  fairy  queen,"  said  Selina.  "  We 
must  consult  the  physician  about  you,  as  well  as  for  the 
old  lady." 

"  He  can  do  me  no  good,"  Lucy  rejoined,  at  the  same 
time  looking  anxiously  towards  Henry. 

"O,"  said  Selina,  "you  would  have  another  story  to  tell 
if  Mr.  Selwyn  was  not  present." 

"Sister,"  replied  Lucy,  "I  never  understand  above 
half  of  what  you  say :  but  this  I  believe  that  I  want  no 
physician ;  and,  that  if  my  heart  were  at  ease,  I  should 
soon  be  as  well  as  ever."  So  saying,  she  sat  down  behind 
the  sofa  on  which  her  sister  was  seated,  and,  leaning  her 
head  against  its  back,  burst  into  tears. 

All  ceremony  was  now  over  with  Henry ;  all  doubts, 
all  suspicions,  all  piques,  seemed  in  a  moment  to  be  wash- 
ed away  by  this  one  fair  shower  of  tears.  He  rose  up  in 
haste  as  soon  as  he  perceived  them,  he  ran  to  her,  entreat- 
ed her  forgiveness  for  his  coldness,  assured  her  that  she 
was  now  more  dear  to  him  than  ever,  and,  in  my  pre- 
sence and  in  that  of  her  sister,  he  made  a  more  direct  and 
unequivocal  avowal  of  his  regard  for  her  than  he  had 
ever  before  done. 

She  said  but  little  to  him  in  reply ;  but  begged  that  he 
would  not  be  angry  with  her  again,  and  assured  him  that 
she  would  now  be  once  more  as  happy  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  her  to  be  while  her  grandmamma  was  in  a  state 
of  suffering. 

Thus  I  beheld  all  my  designing  schemes  frustrated  at 
once,  and  followed  by  severe  mortification  ;  with  which 
my  punishment  began. 

The  next  day  after  this  occurrence  had  taken  place,  a 
letter  arrived  from  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  requir- 
ing the  presence  of  Mr.  Selwyn,  on  some  account  which 
I  cannot  well  recollect,  but  I  think  it  was  to  attend  the 
last  ilhiess  of  his  only  remaining  relation.     As  Henry  ex 
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pected  to  be  back  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  as 
he  was  on  such  affectionate  terms  with  his  Lucy,  every 
cloud  being  removed,  he  took  leave  of  her  with  much 
composure,  yet  with  a  tenderness  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  We  are  intended  for  each  other,  we  must  never  more  be 
at  variance." 

I  witnessed  this  parting  scene,  and  my  own  selfish  feel- 
ings were  again  engaged  in  contest  in  my  mind  with  jus- 
tice and  humanity.  At  this  time,  however,  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  there  was  some  brighter  light  in  my  soul 
than  I  had  formerly  perceived ;  for  I  felt  that  this  selfish 
ness  was  extremely  wrong,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  in 
dulge  it ;  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  bear  to  relinquish 
my  heroic  views  and  feelings  of  self-love :  in  consequence 
of  which,  I  began  to  represent  my  case  to  my  own  mind 
as  somethnig  very  extraordinary  and  out  of  the  common 
way.  I  painted  myself,  in  my  own  imagination,  as  a 
second  Perpetua  or  Blandina  ;  as  one  called  upon  hy 
religion  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  dear  to  nif 
on  earth,  and  to  suffer  incredible  trials. 

By  this  time,  having  learned  that  it  was  a  frequent 
custom  with  pious  persons  to  write  journals  and  memo- 
randums of  themselves,  (a  practice  by  no  means  without 
its  use  to  characters  whose  minds  are  at  all  alive  to  a 
sense  of  their  real  state,  but  dangerous  to  those  in  whom 
the  power  of  selfish  feelings  is  not  shaken,)  I  began  to 
write  such  a  memento  myself;  and  I  filled  many  pages 
with  pathetic  statements  of  my  own  case,  mingled  with 
such  ready-made  religious  expressions  and  pious  phrases 
as  I  had  acquired  by  reading  and  conversation. 

And  now  I  began  to  regret  that  I  had  not  one  young 
friend  to  whom  I  could  open  my  heart,  expatiate  on  my 
sufferings  and  trials,  and  on  whom.  I  could  call  to  pray 
for  me  ;  no  one  to  whom  I  could  state  how  much  /  was 
to  be  pitied  because  my  cousins  were  handsomer  tlian 
myself,  or  because  Henry  Selwyn  loved  his  little  adopted 
sister  better  than  me,  whom  he  could  deem  but  an  ac- 
quaintance of  a  day.  Not  that  in  a  correspondence,  real- 
instead  of  thus  ideal,  I  should  have  stated  my  case  in  a 
manner  thus  plain  and  straight-forward ;  for  heroines 
such  as  I  then  was  have  a  natural  dislike  to  plain  and 
simple  statements  of  matters  of  fact. 
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This  habit  of  seU-delusion  cannot  be  wondered  at  m 
persons  Avho  are  in  an  unchanged  and  unregenerate 
state:  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  there  should 
be  so  raucli  want  of  Cliristian  simplicity  in  professing 
characters,  so  much  looking  away  from  God,  and  so  much 
criminal  self-solicitude. — But  to  proceed  with  my  storj'. 

Having  no  bosom  friend,  no  Delia  or  Araminta,  to 
whom  I  dared  to  open  my  heart  either  by  conversation 
or  by  letter,  I  was  fain  to  content  myself  with  writing  a 
journal ;  of  which  I  could  give  my  reader  many  curious 
specimens,  did  not  the  mixture  that  it  contains  of  senti- 
ments apparently  religious,  aiid  of  feelings  so  selfish,  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  select. a  single  genuine  passage  which 
might  not  appear  profane. 

Henry  Selwyn  had  not  left  us  longer  than  a  week,  and 
we  were  looking  forward  to  his  coming  back,  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  him  to  Lucy,  stating  that  he  had  found 
his  relative  in  such  a  condition,  that  he  feared  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  return  so  soon  as  he  had  previously 
expected. 

Innnediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  we  were 
one  night  suddenly  alarmed,  about  midnight,  by  violent 
shrieks,  which  proceeded  from  our  grandmother's  room. 
I  awoke,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  excessive 
terror,  and,  dressing  myself  in  haste,  flew  to  the  cham- 
ber, and  found  that  the  shrieks  had  been  uttered  by  the 
maid,  who  slept  in  a  closet  within  the  room,  and  who 
had  been  awakened,  as  well  as  Lucy,  by  a  heavy  noise 
on  the  floor.  They  had  instantly  both  jumped  up,  and 
found  the  old  lady  lying  by  the  grate,  apparently  lifeless; 
and  as,  in  falling,  she  had  came  in  contact  with  the  bars, 
her  clothes  were  on  fire,  and  she  was  considerably  burnt. 

By  the  time  I  entered  the  room,'  the  flaming  night 
clothes  had  been  put  out,  and  the  old  lady  was  lifted  into 
bed,  where  she  was  gasping  between  hfe  and  death; 
while  Lucy,  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  looking  like  death  itself, 
was  supporting  her  pillow,  being  herself  upon  the  bed. 
«  How  io  account  for  this  accident,,  we  knew  not :  as  the 
old  lady  had  never  before  been  known  to  get  out  of  bed 
during  her  illness  without  assistance  :  but  we  afterwards 
had  reason  to  conclude  that  the  occasion  of  her  fall  was  s 
third  stroke. 
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There  was  a  medical  man  in  the  village,  who  arrived 
ill  a  few  minutes,  and  who  employed  such  means  as  re- 
lieved the  old  lady  as  far  as  she  could  be  relieved.  But 
!>he  never  afterwards  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  sensible, 
and  in  fact  never  noticed  any  one  but  Lucy. 

A  considerable  space  of  time,  however,  elapsed  before 
all  that  was  to  be  done  for  my  grandmother,  by  the 
surgeon,  was  accomplished :  during  which  time  Lucy,  as 
I  have  already  described  her,  sat  supporting  her  on 
the  bed,  being  lightly  attired,  and  without  a  cap,  her 
head-dress  having  fallen  off  in  her  efforts  to  raise  her 
grandmother  from  the  hearth.  Her  lovely  figure  is  still 
present  before  my  mind,  as  she  gazed  earnestly  on  the 
face  of  the  surgeon  when  he  was  examining  the  burns : 
ner  brown  hair  hanging  in  natural  ringlets  about  her 
neck,  and  her  dimpled  features  still  retaining  that  sweet 
infantine  expression  which  even  sorrow  could  not  de- 
stroy. 

During  this  period  the  window  was  kept  open,  in  order 
to  assist  the  lalaoured  breathing  of  the  old  lady:  and  I  re- 
member seeing  the  flame  of  the  candle  flaring  in  the 
night  air,  and  the  ringlets  gently  agitated  on  Lucy's  neck. 
All  the  servants  were,  however,  engaged  in  different  ways 
waiting  on  tlie  surgeon.  Every  one  was  busily  occupied 
but  Selina  and  myself:  what  Selina  was  doing,  I  do  not 
remember ;  I  recollect,  however,  hearing  her  exclama- 
tions, and  frequent  cries  of  "Well!  I  am  sure  I  had  no 
idea  of  all  this;  how  strange !  who  could  have  thought  of 
it!  bless  me,  Avhat  could  the  old  lady  have  been  doing? 
dear  me !  I  am  glad  that  I  was  not  the  first  to  find  her !" 
[  can  well  remember,  too,  what  was  passing  in  viy  mind 
at  that  awful  period :  and  I  have  since,  from  tlae  recoUec 
tion  of  that  and  other  equally  trying  circumstances  of  my 
life,  been  more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  dreadful 
depravity  of  my  nature,  than  from  the  review  of  all  other 
periods  of  my  existence. 

Instead  of  my  being  hurried^way  from  selfish  feelings, 
by  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  I  can  recollect,  that,  after  the 
very  first  shock  was  over,  all  my  attention  was,  as  il 
were,  centred  in  self.  I  envied  Lucy's  picturesque  ap- 
pearance at  the  pillow  of  her  grandmother ;  I  envied  her 
lovnlv  look,  her  apparent  entire  forgetfulness  of  self,  the 
III,  3  D 
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charming  expression  of  lier  countenance,  and  the  un 
studied  grace  of  the  drapery  with  which  she  was  covered. 
From  her  my  thoughts  wandered  to  the  idea  of  Henry 
Sehvyn  :  and  presently  I  became  so  absorbed  in  a  flow 
of  selfish  feelings,  that  I  was  in  fact  the  last  person  in  the 
room  to  remark,  that  the  least  danger  to  any  one  present 
could  be  apprehended  from  exposure  to  the  night  air. 

The  surgeon  was  the  first  person  who  Avas  aware  of 
this  danger,  and  he  therefore  ordered  that  the  windows 
should  be  shut,  and  that  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  colds."  He  also  observed  Lucy's  paleness,  felt 
her  pulse,  bled  her,  and  insisted  on  her  immediately  going 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  however,  when  he  visited  the  fami- 
ly, he  was  alarmed  at  her  appearance,  expressed  a  dread 
that  she  was  more  seriously  injured  by  the  alarm,  and  the 
exertions  which  she  had  made,  than  he  first  apprehended, 
and  hinted,  that  he  believed  a  few  weeks  would  decide 
the  fate  of  my  grandmother. 

It  now  certainly  behooved  me,  with  this  accumulation 
of  afflictions,  to  fancy  myself  unhappy,  though  I  certainly 
was  not  so ;  because  I  can  well  recollect  many  circum- 
stances and  passing  thoughts,  wiiich  prove  upon  re 
flection,  that  my  mind  was  then  quite  as  easy  as  it  had 
ever  been  during  the  most  happy  periods  of  my  life.  I 
remember  my  considering  what  mourning  I  should  be 
obliged  to  wear  in  case  of  my  grandmother's  death,  think- 
ing, with  some  regret,  that  I  should  not  look  so  well  in 
sable  as  my  cousins,  for  my  complexion  was  not  so  fair, 
and  my  hair  was  much  darker.  Nevertheless,  though  I 
had  leisure  for  this  and  many  other  reflections  of  the 
same  tendency,  I  thought  that  I  could  not,  of  course, 
with  propriety,  do  otherwise  than  seem  very  sad  when- 
ever the  surgeon  and  physician  made  their  appearance 
and  indeed  I  appeared  to  be  so  much  affected  when 
informed  that  they  considered  Lucy  very  ill,  that  they, 
on  departing,  sent  Mrs.  Stephens  to  us,  Avho  from  that 
time  was  our  constant  visiter,  and  who  served  very  much 
to  keep  up  our  spirits,  by  that  parading  and  bustling 
manner  for  which  she  was  far  famed,  and  which  she 
could  exercise  to  equal  advantage  in  regulating  the  cere- 
monies of  a  wedding  and  the  solemnities  of  a  funereil. 
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But  inasmuch  as  the  histories  of  egotism  are  tales 
which  have  no  end,  I  shall  endeavour  to  put  a  constraint 
upon  my  strong  natural  propensity  to  speak  of  self,  and  will 
endeavour  to  proceed  in  my  tale  with  accelerated  speed. 

I  could  fill  volumes  with  narrating  the  events  only  of 
the  few  days  which  immediately  followed  the  accident  of 
my  grandmother,  that  I  have  related  above.  But  I  shall 
pass  over  this  period,  so  bitter  on  reflection,  as  hastily  as 
possible.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  lovely  Lucy,  from 
that  awful  night,  never  more  looked  up.  Towards  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  she  was  taken  with  a  vomiting 
of  blood,  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel ;  and, 
almost  before  we  her  giddy  relations  had  begun  to  appre- 
hend her  danger,  this  inestimable  young  creature  expired 
in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Stephens. 

She  died,  as  she  had  lived,  perfectly  serene  and  happy , 
seemingly  without  a  doubt  or  a  fear  lest  she  should  not 
find  perfect  peace  in  the  bosom  of  her  Saviour :  and  after 
her  death,  her  beautiful  remains  presented  an  image  of 
sleep,  so  lovely,  so  tranquil,  so  unchanged  from  what  she 
had  been  in  life,  that,  while  I  looked  upon  her,  self  itselj 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  die  within  me ;  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  was  wholly  liberated  from  the  slavery 
of  self-solicitude. 

This  state  of  mind,  however,  did  not  long  continue,  as 
I  shall  have  reason  to  point  out  in  the  sequel.  Neverthe- 
less, I  cannot  but  believe  that  my  first  feelings  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  loss  of  Lucy  were  those  of  genuine  sorrow. 

It  was  no  small  aggravation  of  the  grief  of  those  indivi- 
duals of  the  family  who  had  any  feeling,  to  hear  the  calls 
of  the  poor  old  lady  for  her  child,  her  Lucy. 

After  her  third  fit,  and  sad  accident,  my  grandmother, 
as  I  before  said,  never  recovered  her  senses,  and  she 
seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten  every  one  but  Lucy. 
But  this  beloved  name  was  ever  on  her  lips ;  and  she  ap- 
peared to  be  fully  aware  of  her  absence,  and  lamented  it 
in  a  manner  the  most  distressing  that  can  be  imaginrjd. 
"  Lucy,  my  beloved,"  she  used  to  say,  "where  are  you? 
Lucy,  come  back  to  me !  child  of  my  heart,  whither  art 
thou  gone  ?"  And  then  the  poor  old  lady  would  burs* 
into  tears,  and  weep  till  confusion  and  forgetfulness  camt 
to  her  relief 
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At  this  time,  a  second  letter  was  received  from  Henry 
Selwyn,  full  of  expressions  of  tlie  utmost  tenderness  to 
Lucy,  and  containing  the  information  that  his  relative 
was  better,  and  that  he  was  about  to  commence  a  little 
tour  with  him  for  the  establishment  of  his  strength.  The 
letter,  however,  concluded  with  an  expression  of  the  hope 
that  he  should  return  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  see  his 
Lucy  blooming  again  like  the  Rose  of  Sharon. 

This  letter  arrived  on  the  day  following  that  of  the 
death  of  the  sweet  little  girl.  And  shall  I  confess  that  this 
was  the  first  circumstance  after  that  event,  that  awakened 
my  selfish  feelings  ? 

The  letter  contained  not  even  a  remembrance  to  me ; 
not  the  slightest  mention  of  my  name ;  proving,  too  plain- 
ly, that  the  giddy  and  boyish  writer  had  not  a  thought  re- 
specting me  when  I  was  out  of  his  sight.  Such  Avere  my 
mortified  feelings  on  this  occasion,  that  I  can  well  re- 
member thus  apostrophizing  the  remains  of  my  cousin : 
"  O,  happy  Lucy !  What  can  be  more  blessed  than  a 
course  like  yours?  How  loved  were  you  during  your 
short  life!  and  who  can  say  how  regretted  in  death?" 
Here,  bursting  into  tears,  I  experienced  the  full  force  of 
that  envious  spirit  which  almost  grudges  a  peaceful  and 
honourable  grave  to  its  hated  object. 

I  showed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Stephens,  who  evinced  far 
more  tender  feelings  on  reading  it  than  I  had  done,  and 
who  insisted  on  laying  it  upon  the  bosom  of  her  for  w^hom 
it  had  been  intended ;  at  the  same  time  cutting  off  a  ring- 
let from  the  head  of  the  fair  corpse  to  present  to  him 
whose  regard  for  her  had  been  evinced,  as  I  then  found, 
from  his  earliest  youth. 

Mrs.  Stephens  wrote  instantly  to  Henry,  to  inform  him 
of  the  sad  event,  and  to  urge  his  immediate  return,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  once  more  behold  his  Lucy  before  she 
was  consigned  to  the  cold  earth. 

My  cousin's  father  was,  as  I  before  said,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  could  not  possibly  return  in  time  for  the  fune- 
ral. It  was  therefore  settled  that  Mrs.  Stephens  should 
take  upon  her  the  management  of  every  thing;  and  the 
good  lady  was,  I  believe,  not  sorry  to  find  some  employ- 
ment by  which  she  might  partly  get  rid  of  that  heaviness 
of  heart  by  which,  to  do  her  justice,  she  had  appeared  to 
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be  oppressed  ever  since  she  had  ceased  to  hope  for  the  life 
of  the  beloved  Lucy — beloved,  indeed,  by  all  those  whose 
minds  were  not  poisoned  by  envy. 

In  consequence  of  her  being  thus  empowered  to  act, 
Mrs.  Stephens  failed  not  presently  to  excite  such  a  bustle 
of  preparation  in  the  house,  as  would  have  suited  a  mucli 
gayer  occasion.  Every  room  was  speedily  filled  with 
milliners,  dress-makers,  and  venders  of  sables  of  all  kinds. 
She  summoned  her  daughters  for  consultation ;  she  ar- 
ranged and  re-arranged  plans  for  the  ceremony ;  and  at 
length  she  determined  that  Lucy's  remains  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a  number  of  young  ladies,  arrayed 
in  white,  and  clothed  with  hoods  of  the  same.  She  deter- 
mined, also,  to  make  the  funeral  as  public  as  possible;  and 
therefore  invited  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen. 
She  also  required  (that  which  need  not  have  been  asked) 
the  attendance  of  all  the  poor  people  whom  Lucy  had 
loved ;  and  she  also  sent  for  the  little  orphan  whom  Lucy 
had  put  to  school,  with  the  intention  of  having  her  carried 
in  the  procession. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  effect  all  this  bustle  had  on  my 
mind,  and.  on  that  of  Selina.  With  respect  to  Selina, 
she  wept  a  little  once  or  twice  during  the  first  few  days 
of  our  loss ;  but  afterwards  she  settled  into  a  kind  of  fixed 
demureness,  her  mouth  being  drawn  up,  her  eyelids 
dropped,  and  her  motions  particularly  slow  and  solemn, 
by  which  she  appeared  to  be  quite  as  unhappy  as  was 
necessary  to  those  who  were  not  very  acute  observers, 
but  by  which  she  never  succeeded  in  deceiving  me,  who 
was  more  constantly  with  her,  as  appeared  from  a  con- 
versation that  we  fell  into  on  a  certain  occasion,  which  I, 
however,  have  forgotten.  This  conversation  began  in  the 
following  manner: — "Hoods!"  said  Selina,  "bless  me, 
what  fi'ights  we  shall  look  in  hoods !" 

"Frights!"  I  replied,  "why?" 

"All  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  are  to  be  pre- 
sent too :  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  look  about  me." 

"  Look  about  you !"  I  said,  "  you  must  not  look  about 
you." 

•'0,"  replied  she,  "O,  because  of  being  unhappy:  I  must 
look  down  ;  yes,  I  know.  But  that  won't  hinder  people 
from  looking  at  me." 

2D  2 
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How  provoking  it  is,  I  thought,  that  this  girl  should 
make  all  these  foolish  speeches,  and,  as  it  were,  thus  em- 
body the  very  ideas  which  I  have  been  indulging  ever 
since  the  funeral  procession  has  been  talked  of!  I  an- 
swered, however,  though  I  was  angry,  "Wlio  will  be 
thinking  of  you,  Selina,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this?" 

"O,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered;  "every  body.  You 
and  I  shaU  be  first,  you  know ;  and  people  must  see  us." 

"  Ah !"  said  I,  (and  burst  into  tears,)  "  if  either  you  or 
I  had  died,  and  it  had  been  Lucy  who  was  to  walk  at  our 
funeral,  such  thoughts  as  those  which  you  have  now  ex- 
pressed would  never  have  entered  into  her  head ;"  and 
then  renewing  my  tears,  with  an  emotion  of  real,  not  af- 
fected feeling,  I  exclaimed,  "  O,  Lucy !  Lucy !  you  were 
too  good  for  us !  you  were  not  fit  for  such  company  as 
ours !  No,  no,  you  are  gone  to  those  to  whom  you  really 
belonged !" 

A  tear  started  in  Selina's  eye,  and  she  said,  "  Come, 
Caroline,  don't  cry:  Lucy  is  happy,  and  then,  yotl  know, 
we  shall  be  the  gainers." 

"The  gainers!"  I  said:  "what  do  you  mean?" 

"  O,"  she  answered,  "  I  mean  with  respect  to  money 
You  know,  when  one's  in  grief,  one  ought  to  think  of 
every  thing  that  may  afford  comfort." 

"  A  person,"  I  replied,  "cannot  be  in  very  intense  grief 
who  can  think  of  such  things  as  that.'* 

"  La !  and  why  not  ?"  she  answered. 

"Because  grief,"  I  said,  "is  an  absorbing  passion;  and 
when  sincere,  it  occupies  every  faculty." 

"  But  I  am  sure,"  replied  she,  "  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my 
dear  little  sister,  and  would  give  all  that  I  have  in  the 
world  to  restore  her  to  life.  But  it  cannot  be,  you  know, 
and  what's  the  use  of  fretting  ?" 

So  saying,  she  walked  into  the  next  room,  where  the 
dress-makers  were  engaged,  and  thus  she  left  me  to  this 
sad  reflection — that  there  was  but  little  difference  be- 
tween myself  and  Selina ;  that  we  both  thought  and  felt 
the  same,  but  that  she  had  not  sense  to  conceal  her  views: 
and,  at  that  moment,  ■what  would  I  not  have  given  for  a 
better  and  purer  state  of  feelings  !  I  was  ready,  with  St. 
Paul,  to  cry  out.  For  I  know  thai  in  me  (that  is,  in  my 
flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing-.-  Jor  to  will  is  present 
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with  me ;  hut  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find 
not.  For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not:  but  the  evil 
■which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  (Rom.  vii.  18, 19.)  These 
good  and  humbling  thoughts,  however,  soon  left  me,  and 
I  again  became  the  prey  of  vanity  and  selfishness. 

In  proportion   as  the  day  for  Lucy's   funeral  drew 
nearer,  the  ferment  in  the  house  became  greater.     I  have 
seen  things  of  this  kind  managed  since,  but  I  never  could 
thoroughly  understand  how  Mrs.  Stephens  contrived  to 
excite  the  bustle  which  she  did  on  this  occasion.     It  was, 
however,  her  way :  and  I  have  often  thought,  that  she 
had  recourse  to  such  means,  to  deaden  her  sensibilities. 
We  deferred  the  closing  of  the  coffin  to  the  last  moment, 
in  hopes  that  Henry  Selwyn  would  arrive  in  time  to  take 
the  final  look  at  his  tieloved  Lucy.     But  it  was  not  to  be 
he  who  had  beheld  her  in  the  verdure  and  bloom  of  hei 
beauty,  was  not  to  see  her  in  her  faded  and  witherec 
state.    The  impression  that  was  to  remain,  was  to  be  le^ 
in  all  possible  perfection.    No  very  great  change,  how 
ever,  had  taken  place  in  her  appearance,  when  I  looked 
her  for  the  last  time,  excepting  that  her  whole  counts 
nance  had  then  assumed  an  air  of  sadness,  which  it  ha. 
not  before  presented  until  within  the  last  twelve  hours— 
a  sadness  which  foreran  that  total  dissolution  of  he 
earthly  frame  that  was  speedily  to  take  place,  and  which 
formed  a  very  melancholy  contrast  with  the  charming 
serenity  which,  while  she  was  alive,  had  beamed  over  her 
lovely  countenance. 

The  morning  of  the  funeral  arrived ;  and  to  my  utter 
amazement,  from  the  dawn  of  day,  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  multitudes  of  poor  people,  old  and  young, 
decently  dressed,  and  showing  every  symptom  of  sincere 
sorrow.  The  house,  also,  soon  was  filled  with  persons  of 
higher  rank,  all  anxious  to  show  their  respect  to  the  me-  ■ 
mory  of  this  lovely  young  creature. 

I  was  much  affected  by  the  report  of  Avhat  was  said  in 
favour  of  Lucy,  and  by  the  tears  that  were  shed  on  her 
account ;  neither  did  self  seem  again  to  take  possession 
of  me,  till  I  was  dressed  in  my  funeral  garments,  and  per 
ceived  that  I  presented  a  figure  at  once  graceful  and  in- 
teresting. And  1  can  now  well  remember,  that,  when  in- 
formed that  the  moment  was  arrived  at  which  the  funeral 
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procession  was  to  commence,  I  gave  one  last  look  at  my 
self  in  a  large  mirror,  and  then  descended  into  the  dining- 
room,  where,  having  talcen  the  arm  of  my  cousin  Selina, 
I  took  my  place  in  the  procession,  and  advanced  through 
an  avenue  of  people,  who  opened  a  way  on  the  right  and 
left  to  admit  ns  to  pass  onward  to  the  church,  which  was 
not  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house. 

I  can  recollect,  however,  but  little  of  this  scene.  My 
confusion,  awe,  and  agitation  being  increased  by  the  he- 
terogeneous feelings  of  vanity,  and  the  strange  idea  which 
I  was  continually  indulging,  that  every  one  was  looking 
at  me,  and  that  many  were  admiring  me. 

The  service,  however,  was  nearly  concluded,  and  the 
moment  at  hand  when  all  that  remained  on  earth  of  the 
flower  and  pride  of  our  family  was  to  be  lowered  down 
into  the  vault  within  the  church,  in  which  our  grandfa- 
ther was  buried,  when  suddenly  some  kind  of  disturb- 
ance seemed  to  arise  among  the  crowd,  in  the  porch  at 
the  further  end  of  the  church,  and  the  throng  immediate- 
ly opened  to  the  right  and  left,  to  aUow  some  one  to  pass. 
The  minister  made  a  pause ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  in 
that  direction  from  which  the  sound  proceeded.  I  looked 
up,  s.rd  i?.w  ilenry  Selw}  n  !  He  was  dressed  as  for  a 
journey,  yet  without  liis  hat  his  hair  Avas  disordered, 
his  face  flushed  as  if  violently  heated,  and  he  came  for- 
ward with  a  determination  evident  in  his  countenance, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  will  approach ;  no  one  has  a 
right  to  prevent  me."  He  came  close  up  to  the  bier,  and, 
as  he  passed,  brushed  so  near  me,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
give  way.  When  he  had  reached  the  coffin,  he  stood 
.still,  and  looked  for  a  moment  earnestly  upon  it,  and 
then,  with  a  motion  as  unexpected  as  his  appearance  had 
been  a  minute  before,  he  stooped,  as  I  thought,  to  kiss 
the  name  engraved  upon  the  lid ;  and  while  so  doing,  he 
fell  quite  senseless  upon  the  chest  which  contained  the 
mortal  remains  of  his  Lucy. 

What  immediately  followed,  I  cannot  say,  nor  how  I 
conducted  myself  on  this  occasion ;  for  I  remember  no- 
thing more  than  the  fact  of  confused  and  hurried  scenes 
of  wo  succeeding  each  other,  till  I  found  myself  in  a  cot- 
tage near  the  church,  occupied  by  a  person  who  had 
open  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  and  where  were  as- 
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sembled  also  several  of  the  yoimg  ladies  who  had  attend- 
ed the  funeral,  together  with  Mrs.  Stephens,  Henry 
Selwyn,  and  the  surgeon.  In  the  midst  of  this  group,  I 
remember  observing  the  little  orphan  that  had  been 
Lucy's  protegee :  this  poor  little  baby  was  dressed  in 
black,  and,  being  in  the  arms  of  the  woman  of  the  house, 
it  was  sensible  of  no  inconvenience,  and  knew  no  sorrow. 

It  appeared  that  Henry  had  been  for  some  time  insen- 
sible ;  but  having  been  bled,  he  was  then  recovering, 
though  his  countenance  still  expressed  a  degree  of  grief 
and  horror  which  seemed  to  forbid  all  approach  to  him, 
and  all  attempts  to  yield  him  comfort.  He,  at  length, 
however,  recollected  us  all,  bowed  to  us  separately,  and, 
rising,  hastily,  kissed  the  infant  in  the  arms  of  the  poor 
woman,  said  something  about  its  never  wanting  a  friend, 
and  walked  out  of  the  house,  followed  by  the  surgeon. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards,  we  saw  him  ridhig  by  the 
church-yard  rails ;  and  the  surgeon  returned  to  the  cot- 
tage, bearing  Mr.  Selwyn's  compliments  to  all  present, 
and  apologizing  for  his  so  hastily  leaving  a  place  with 
which  he  found  so  many  bitter  recollections  associated. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  heard  these 
messages  with  composure:  it  was  terrible  to  me,  thus,  at 
this  moment,  to  be  made  sensible  of  the  defeat  of  those 
hopes  which  I  had  fondly  cherished,  that  I  should  soon 
be  able  to  console  Henry  for  the  loss  of  his  Lucy.  But 
here  was,  at  once,  such  a  death-blow  to  all  my  hopes  of 
this  kind,  as  I  was  not  prepared  to  receive ;  and  it  was, 
in  consequence,  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  con- 
ceal my  anguish.  I  did,  however,  succeed ;  and  I  con- 
trived to  make  all  about  me  believe  that  every  tear  that  I 
shed  was  for  Lucy,  and  for  Lucy  only. 

Events  now  followed  each  other  with  a  bewildering 
rapidity.  My  grandmother's  death  succeeded  her  belov- 
ed Lucy's  within  a  fortnight.  Immediately  after  which, 
Selina's  father  arrived,  and  took  her  to  London,  where, 
being  now  in  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  she  was  soon 
married.  About  the  same  time,  I  heard  of  the  death  of 
my  own  father,  by  which  circumstance  I  now  found  my 
self  witliout  a  single  home ;  and  as  I  did  not  choose  to 
accept  my  uncle's  proposal  of  taking  me  to  town  with 
his  daughter  I  therefore  followed  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Ste 
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phens,  and  went  to  reside  with  two  elderly  and  respecta* 
Die  ladies  living  near  Reading. 

And  now,  my  gentle  reader,  before  I  enter  upon  this 
which  I  may  denominate  the  third  stage  of  my  life,  I 
think  it  right  to  pause,  and  give  you  some  account  of  the 
state  of  my  mind,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  after  the  va- 
rious severe  and  complicated  distresses  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

J  can  readily  feel,  and  acknowledge,  that  it  was  not  a 
right  state.  When  first  I  came  to  my  grandmother's,  I 
might  truly  have  been  said  to  have  no  religion — perhaps 
a  few  notions  in  my  head,  but  no  grace  in  my  heart. 
My  grandmother's  conversation,  during  the  short  time 
that  I  enjoyed  it,  together  with  the  lovely  example  of 
Lucy,  had,  however,  tended  greatly  to  enlarge  my  ideas 
on  this  subject,  and,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to  open  my 
mind  a  little  to  the  view  of  my  own  natural  depravity. 
But  this  knowledge  was  still  very  incomplete,  and  I  was 
altogether  in  darkness  (even  after  my  afflictions)  on  the 
subject  of  that  glorious  work  which  the  Saviour  had  per- 
formed for  man,  and  on  man's  utter  inability,  apart  from 
divine  influence,  to  do  any  thing  for  himself.  I  was, 
in  consequence,  still  strong  in  the  idea  of  my  own  self- 
sufficiency,  and  I  vyas  destitute  of  humility:  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  any  one  either  preferred  before  me,  or  in  the  en- 
joyment of  any  privilege  which  I  did  not  myself  possess. 

The  horrors  which  I  had  witnessed,  and  the  great  mor 
tality  that  I  had  seen  in  my  own  family,  had,  however, 
considerably  alarmed  me,  by  bringing  death  so  nearly 
and  repeatedly  before  me ;  and,  like  one  who  is  in  dread 
of  a  halter,  I  began  to  think  it  was  time  for  me  to  set 
about  something  in  earnest,  in  order  to  secure  to  myself 
the  favour  of  Heaven. 

These  were  the  views  and  feelings  that  I  entertained 
when  I  arrived  at  my  new  abode,  of  which  I  am  now 
about  to  give  the  description. 

Branching  off  from  the  highroad,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  town  of  Reading,  on  the  Wiltshire  side,  is  a  lane 
fenced  on  each  side  by  a  quickhedge,  always  kept  neatly 
trimmed.  This  lane  is  so  httle  frequented  by  any  but  foot 
passengers,  that  it  is  as  green  and  soft  under  the  feet  as  the 
most  verdant  lawn.  At  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
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trom  the  main  road,  this  lane  opens  into  a  small  common, 
where  are  a  few  thatched  cottages,  with  their  gardens  of 
pinks  and  tulips,  a  small  pool  or  pond  in  which  geese  de- 
light to  dabble,  and  a  few  black-nosed  sheep  which  share 
the  common  with  the  geese. 

Just  in  that  part  of  the  lane  where  it  almost  impercepti 
bly  begins  gradually  to  diverge  till  it  forms  part  of  the 
common,  stood  the  neat,  well-built,  brick  house  occupied 
by  the  two  Misses  Grimshaw,  my  landladies. 

Thesf  ladies  were  sisters,  had  always  lived  single,  pos 
sessed  the  house  in  which  they  resided,  and  also  some 
money ;  but  yet  they  were  not  above  adding  a  little  to 
their  income  by  receiving  into  their  family  a  young  lady 
of  respectable  name  and  fortune,  and  devoting  to  her  their 
two  best  rooms. 

I  have  before  told  you,  that  I  have  always  had  an  incli- 
nation to  fancy  groups  and  figures  for  pictures  why 
should  I  not,  therefore,  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  new 
abode  ?  It  was  a  high  house,  built  principally  of  brick,  and 
decorated  with  ornaments  of  stone.  In  the  centre  of  the 
front  was  the  hall  door ;  and  on  each  side  there  was  a 
parlour,  with  Venetian  windows.  In  the  front  Avas  a 
straight  walk,  together  with  several  stiff  parterres ;  and 
on  one  side,  running  parallel  with  the  lane,  was  a  long 
mclosure  of  a  garden,  through  the  centre  of  which  there 
ran  a  green  walk,  terminated  by  an  arbour. 

To  this  scene  I  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Stephens;  and 
as  my  spirits  were  much  depressed  when  I  came  into 
this  familj',  I  found  the  quiet  attentions  of  the  old  ladies 
very  consolatory  to  me,  and  their  continual  old-fashioned 
tittle  tattle  was  not  altogether  unentertaining. 

These  good  old  ladies  were  what  I  conclude  more 
common  characters  fifty  years  ago  than  they  are  now. 
They  entertained  numerous  old-fashioned  ideas  of  propri- 
ety and  impropriety,  for  whicli  they  could  give  no  other 
reason  whatever,  than  that  some  things  were  proper 
because  they  were  proper,  and  that  other  things  were 
neither  to  be  done  or  thought  of  because  they  were  im- 
proper. And  if  I  attempted  to  argue  with  them  about 
any  of  these  prohibited  points,  which  I  sometimes  did 
fi-om  mere  caprice,  the  elder  sister  in  one  key  and  the 
younger  in  another,  would  generally  take  upon  them- 
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selves  to  bring  me  to  reason  with  arguments  much  to 
this  effect:  "Why,  my  dear,  such  a  thing  never  was 
heard  of;  it  stands  to  reason;  it  could  not  be;  we  are  as- 
tonished how  a  young  lady  of  your  fortune  and  condition 
should  ever  think  of  such  a  thing." 

Now,  inasmuch  as  these  good  ladies  could  give  no  bet- 
ter account  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them,  (for  they  seem- 
ed very  pious  as  far  as  they  knew,)  than  for  their  having 
a  tansey  pudding  at  Easter,  or  for  leaving  off  their  flannel 
caps  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  I  acquired  much  knowledge  of  divine  things  from 
them.  I  was  not,  however,  imhappy  with  them ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  retired  and  inglorious  situation  which  I  occupied 
in  this  family  might  have  been  judged  particularly  suit- 
ed, humanly  speaking,  to  repress  the  envious  and  selfish 
feelings  of  my  mind.  But  it  did  not,  however,  in  this 
respect,  prove  so  useful  to  me  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected :  for,  as  I  was  known  to  have  a  large  fortune,  as  I 
was  fashionable,  and  perhaps  rather  pleasing  in  my  ap- 
pearance, the  old  ladies  became,  in  some  degree,  proud 
of  having  me  for  their  inmate,  and  I  was,  in  consequence, 
not  a  little  praised  and  fondled  by  them ;  so  that  if  I  had 
but  a  finger-ache,  I  was  put  to  bed,  and  treated  with  pa- 
nada and  treacle  posset. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  my  residence  with  the 
Misses  Grimshaw,  I  cultivated  no  acquaintance  abroad,  it 
being  in  the  winter  season,  and  my  mind  being  also  much 
depressed  at  the  strange  turn  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
affairs  of  my  own  family ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  I 
began  to  indulge  a  ciose  attachment  to  a  Miss  Letitia 
Arkwright,  a  young  lady  who  came  sometimes  from 
Reading  to  visit  my  landladies. 

This  young  person  possessed  nothing  Avhich  could  give 
umbrage  to  my  envious  spirit ;  none  of  the  composure, 
simplicity,  or  angelic  softness  of  the  lovely  Lucy,  nor 
even  the  delicate  beauty  of  Selina:  on  the  coa'rary,  her 
features  were  ordinary,  her  complexion  was  sallow,  and 
her  person  coarse.  But  she  was  agreeable  in  conversa- 
tion, insinuating  and  persuasive  in  her  manners,  and  a 
high  professor  of  rehgion.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  first  per- 
son with  whom  I  had  ever  associated  who  understood  the 
common  modes  of  speech  and  the  ordinary  topics  of  con 
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versation  generally  current  throughout  the  modern  re- 
.igious  circles. 

This  young  lady  had  associated  with  some  of  the  cha- 
racters the  most  eminent  for  piety  in  Reading  and  Lon- 
don ;  she  was  conversant  witli  the  names  and  also  with 
the  various  gifts  and  endowments  of  the  several  principal 
preachers  in  England ;  she  could  define,  with  the  nicest 
accuracy,  the  most  minute  differences  of  opinion  between 
every  sect  and  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  British 
islands;  she  spoke  famiUarly  of  the  conversion  of  her 
neighbours,  and  she  pronounced  without  hesitation  on 
the  spiritual  state  of  every  person  with  whom  she  was  ac- 
quainted. She  used  a  vast  variety  of  phrases,  which  at 
first  seemed  quaint  to  me,  but  with  which  I  gradually  be- 
came familiar,  and  which  she  always  employed  when 
speaking  on  religious  subjects;  and  she  appeared  to  think 
very  little  of  the  piety  of  those  who  did  not  use  precisely 
the  same  modes  of  speaking  as  herself.  She  was  repre- 
sented by  many  in  Reading  as  a  pattern  of  activity  in 
doing  good :  she  was  said  to  have  a  peculiar  facility  in 
talking  to  the  poor  relative  to  the  state  of  their  souls; 
and  it  was,  moreover,  hinted  concerning  her,  that  she  had 
converted  many  persons  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 

Such  was  Miss  Letitia  Arkwright,  the  lady  whom  I 
chose  for  my  intimate  friend,  and  through  whose  means 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  I,  also,  had  becom^  con- 
verted. 

The  good  old  ladies  with  whom  I  resided  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  this  Miss  Arkwright,  who  was  a  distant 
relation  of  theirs :  and  they,  in  consequence,  encouraged 
our  intimacy,  and  took  pleasure  in  seeing  it  grow,  al- 
though they  did  not  entirely  agree  with  their  cousin  in  all 
Jier  views  and  feelings  with  respect  to  religion ;  for,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  these  good  ladies  shrunk  with  horror 
from  the  fancied  contagion  of  any  innovations,  and  they 
would,  in  consequence,  had  they  been  born  at  Ephesus 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  have  continued  to  worship  the 
goddess  Diana,  even  in  spite  of  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
themselves. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  these  good  ladies  readily  encou- 
raged our  intimacy,  and  moreover  allowed  their  footboy, 
who  went  every  day  to  Reading,  to  carry  our  notes  back 
^    III.  2  E 
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wards  and  forwards :  for,  when  Miss  Arkwright  had,  as 
she  persuaded  herself,  converted  me  to  her  own  way  of 
thinking  in  reference  to  rehgious  matters,  or,  as  I  might 
more  properly  say,  when  she  had  taught  me  to  use  her 
language,  she  proceeded  to  perfect  her  work  by  a  constant 
interchange  of  billets  in  which  she  communicated  to  me 
all  her  feelings  and  trials,  and  encouraged  me,  in  return, 
to  disclose  all  mine  to  her. 

Where  religion  is  of  the  right  sort,  it  invariably  pro- 
duces two  effects:  the  one  is  humility;  and  the  other,  com- 
posure, or  peace  of  mind.  It  is  said  in  Scripture,  that  the 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  continually  casts 
up  mire  and  dirt,  being  incapable  of  rest.  Accordingly, 
when  the  work  of  true  conversion  has  taken  place,  a  pe- 
culiar peace  is  diffused  throughout  the  soul;  and  activity 
itself  becomes  a  firm  and  unruffled  quality  of  the  mind, 
being  divested  of  that  restlessness  with  which  it  is  always 
accompanied  when  it  characterizes  an  unregenerate  indi- 
vidual. But  the  change  which  I  had  imdergone  by  my  as- 
sociating with  Miss  Arkwright,  was  so  far  from  rendering 
me  more  humble  and  more  composed,  that,  day  after  day, 
in  proportion  as  I  lost  the  impression  of  my  late  sorrows, 
I  grew  more  and  more  restless,  and  increasingly  anxious 
to  become  an  object  of  some  importance  in  the  estimation 
of  my  fellow-creatures. 

I  l^ad  no  one  to  introduce  me  into  the  fashionable 
world,  and  I  felt,  in  fact,  some  kind  of  superstitious  dread 
of  earthly  gaieties ;  but  I  was,  nevertheless,  as  anxious  to 
show  myself  off  in  the  front  row  of  a  public  chapel,  or  in 
a  Sunday-school  procession,  as  any  young  beauty  had 
ever  been  to  display  herself  at  a  birth-night  ball. 

Such  being  my  feelings,  it  wiU  not  be  wondered  at,  if 
I  inform  the  reader  of  these  pages,  that,  before  my  friend 
ship  with  my  amiable  Letitia  was  three  months  old,  I 
joined  her  in  all  her  excursions,  I  accompanied  her  from 
chapel  to  chapel  in  quest  of  new  preachers,  I  ran  with 
her  from  one  sick  chamber  to  another,  I  chaproned  her 
Sunday-school  children  in  and  out  of  church,  I  helped 
her  to  plait  straw  for  their  bonnets,  and  to  teach  her  pu 
pils  to  sing  in  tune.  I  also  assisted  in  stoning  raisins  for 
Christmas  puddings  to  regale  the  children,  together  with 
«imdry  other  matters  of  the  same  consequence,  in  which 
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I  not  only  rendered  some  service  to  the  rising  generation, 
but  also  obtained  for  myself  many  pretty  compliments, 
and  gratified  my  love  of  the  picturesque  :  for  I  could  not 
doubt  that  my  elegant  person,  grouped  with  the  sur- 
rounding unmeaning  figures  of  the  infant  poor,  whether 
observed  in  the  Sunday-school  by  thi;  young  minister, 
or  in  the  gallery  of  the  chapel  by  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, aftbrded  an  object  both  lovely  in  itself,  and  highly 
interesting  in  the  abstract,  as  it  presented  a  proof  of  the 
power  of  religion  in  enabling  youth  and  beauty  to 
triumph  over  the  world,  and  trample  its  vanities  beneath 
their  feet. 

In  the  midst  of  these  illusions,  it  certainly  did  occur  to 
me  to  ask  myself,  once  or  twice,  whether  I  and  my  friend 
were  really  doing  any  great  good  with  all  this  parade  and 
bustle ;  and  I  could  not  help  considering  whether  all  this 
running  from  house  to  house,  this  collecting  of  children 
merely  to  dress  and  undress  them,  and  parade  them 
through  the  streets,  could  be  counted,  after  all,  much  bet- 
ter than  mere  eye-service.  But  these  gleams  of  clear 
ght  were  few  and  very  transient,  and  they  seldom  had 
power  to  disperse,  for  more  than  a  moment  at  a  time,  the 
deep  shades  of  selfishness  which  clouded  and  darkened 
my  whole  soul. 

On  subsequent  reflection,  I  have  thought  that  it  some- 
times pleases  the  Almighty  to  make  use  of  instruments, 
m  themselves  worthless,  for  the  advancement  of  his  king- 
dom, in  the  same  manner  as  he  employed  the  ravens  in 
feeding  the  prophet  in  the  wilderness ;  and  those  who 
are  really  anxious  for  the  glory  of  God,  are  ready,  with 
St.  Paul,  to  rejoice  that  Christ  is  preached,  whether  it  be 
of  strife  or  otherwise.  But  the  question  here  is  this — 
whether,  in  such  parading  scenes  as  those  that  we  have 
just  noticed,  there  is  aught  of  Christ  to  be  found,  and 
whether  they  do  not  too  often  tend  to  retard  rather  than  to 
advance  the  cause  of  genuine  religion. — But  to  proceed. 

I  know  not  what  the  more  reflecting  portion  of  the 
good  people  of  Reading  might  have  thought  of  me  during 
the  few  years  that  I  was  with  them,  but  of  this  I  am  as- 
sured, that,  among  a  certain  set,  my  praises  ran  high,  and 
I  was  held  forth  as  a  pattern  of  all  that  was  good  by 
many  excellent  parents,  who,  at  the  same  time,  could  they 
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have  had  their  wishes,  and  have  seen  their  daughters  lifce 
me,  would  perhaps  have  wished  ten  times  more  earnestly 
again  to  see  them  what  they  were  before. 

Several  years  thus  passed  away,  during  which  time  I 
became  a  kind  of  idol  among  a  certain  circle  of  old  wo- 
men, and  well-meaning  but  ignorant  persons,  in  the  mid- 
dle classes,  who  constituted  the  greater  part  of  our  reli- 
gious society ;  and,  from  my  constantly  hearing  religious 
matters  discussed,  and  my  attending  the  ministry  of  va- 
rious preachers,  some  good,  some  indifferent,  but  all  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  the  same  style  of  language,  and 
using  similar  phrases,  I  insensibly  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  head-knowledge  of  a  certain  kind:  neither  did  I  want 
the  art  of  displaying  this  knowledge  with  some  skill,  and 
with  no  small  credit  to  myself,  among  my  own  sex.  But, 
as  is  common  to  those  who  associate  only  with  one  de- 
scription of  persons,  and  who  have  not  the  opportuity  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  others,  I  became  very  dog- 
matical, and  deemed  every  one  as  reprobate  who  did  not 
employ  precisely  our  own  peculiar  modes  of  speech,  and 
embrace  our  opinions,  on  the  minor  as  well  as  on  the  es- 
sential points  of  religion. 

Having  thus  described  my  state  of  mind,  I  leave  it  to 
any  reader  acquainted  with  Christian  experience  to  judge 
whether  I  grew  in  grace  while  residing  with  my  good 
friends  the  Misses  Grimshaw,  or  whether  I  was  not, 
upon  the  whole,  in  a  worse  state,  after  I  had  been  with 
them  some  time,  than  when  I  first  came  to  their  house. 
As  I,  however,  before  said,  I  procured  to  myself  a  very 
good  name,  which,  after  a  while,  stood  me  in  stead,  in 
the  manner  which  I  shall  explain. 

I  had  been  in  England  about  six  years,  more  than  four 
of  which  I  had  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading, 
when,  one  day,  as  I  was  walking  along  one  of  the  least 
frequented  streets  of  that  town,  I  saw  a  gentleman  at  a 
distance  whose  appearance  struck  me  so  much,  that  I 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  He  approached,  and  I  found 
that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  first  surmise.  This  per- 
son was  no  other  than  Henry  Selwyn,  dressed  in  a  cleri- 
cal habit,  and  but  little  altered  from  what  I  had  Dnce 
known  him,  excepting  that  he  had  become  taller,  and 
that  somewhat  of  an  air  of  seriousness,  if  not  of  sorrow, 
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appeared  to  characterize  his  entire  person  and  demean- 
our. He  had,  as  I  afterwards  found,  just  been  inducted 
into  a  large  hving  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  was  then  come  to  Reading  to  settle  some 
business  which  could  not  be  transacted  in  his  absence. 

It  seems,  that  he  had  imagined  I  was  returned  to  the 
West  Indies,  as  he  had  not  heard  of  my  father's  death ; 
and  he  was  quite  as  much  surprised  to  see  me,  as  I  was 
delighted  to  meet  with  him. 

I  might  now  fill  a  volume  with  portraying  the  inmie 
diate  effects  of  this  meeting,  and  in  giving  a  description 
of  the  various  scenes  which  followed  it ;  but  egotism  the 
most  barefaced  would  shrink  from  a  task  like  this.  The 
remembrance  of  past  happiness  is  always  bitter,  but  there 
are  some  circumstances  on  the  recollection  of  which  it  is 
agony  to  dwell.  Amidst  all  my  vanity  and  selfishness,  I 
was  really  attached  to  Henry  Selwyn,  and  I  cannot  re- 
member the  time  when  I  ever  sincerely  regarded  another 
of  his  sex.  My  reader  will  not,  therefore,  wonder  to  find 
me  confess,  that,  after  many  meetings  with  Henry  in  the 
Misses  Grimshaw's  parlour,  after  having  spent  many 
hours  in  hearing  him  talk  of  Lucy,  I  was  by  no  means 
sorry  to  discover  symptoms  of  a  transfer  of  his  affections 
from  her  from  whom  he  was  separated  by  death,  to  one 
who  still  lived,  and  who  possibly  might  reconcile  him 
to  life. 

But,  to  make  my  story  short,  after  a  suitable  time  em- 
ployed in  courtship,  we  were  married.  I  handsomely 
took  leave  of  the  good  old  ladies,  my  hostesses ;  and,  tak- 
ing Letitia,  who  had  been  my  bridcmaid,  with  me,  we 
proceeded  Avith  my  dear  husband  to  the  home  that  was 
in  waiting  for  us. 

We  travelled  slowly,  and  arrived,  on  the  evenmg  of  the 
second  day,  at  a  spacious  and  venerable-looking  parson- 
age-house, situated  in  the  centre  of  a  considerable  market- 
town,  where  my  husband  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  bishop,  had  there  not  been,  unfortunately,  another 
parish  in  the  town,  and,  consequently,  another  rector,  an- 
other rectory,  and  another  church.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, I  was  too  happy,  far  loo  happy,  to  think  of  matter* 
of  this  kind,  although  afterwards  they  proved  a  source  oi 
great  trouble  to  me.  Indeed,  I  had  then  of  late  been  s< 
2E  2 
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forced  out  of  my  ordinary  mode  of  speaking  and  think 
ing  by  the  strong  influence  of  other  feehngs,  that  I  had 
forgotten,  for  a  time,  all  the  religion,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, which,  as  it  were,  belonged  to  myself,  and  I  had 
no  other  thought  beyond  my  desire  to  speak  and  act  just 
as  my  Henry  wished.  In  this  state  I  must,  therefore, 
have  appeared  to  him  quite  different  from  what  I  really 
was ;  and  that  not  so  much  from  my  having  any  plan  to 
deceive  him,  as  from  the  strength  of  my  regard  for  him, 
which  absorbed,  for  the  time,  all  other  considerations, 
and  left  me  no  higher  gratification  than  that  of  making 
myself  agreable  to  the  object  of  my  attachment. 

Thus  the  harshness  and  selfishness  of  my  nature,  my 
vanity,  my  love  of  display,  my  natural  coldness  and 
deadness  of  heart,  my  pride  and  ambition,  were  for  a  time 
concealed  from  him  whom  it  most  behooved  to  know 
them. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  after  our  marriage,  we 
reached  our  habitation,  which  was  a  noble  old  parsonage- 
house,  standing  in  a  garden,  and  opening  towards  the 
street.  The  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house  was  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  forest  trees,  and  laid  out  in  parterres 
of  flowers,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  although  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  town,  we  beheld  immediately  around  us  no- 
thing but  what  was  elegant  and  agreeable,  and  we  were 
regaled  with  the  chirpings  of  the  linnet  and  the  robin, 
while  our  near  neighbours  heard  nothing  but  the  din  and 
buzz  of  the  crowded  city.  Besides  two  large  and  hand- 
some sitting-rooms,  the  parsonage-house  contained  a 
good  study,  with  a  bow-window,  which  opened  towards 
the  most  lovely,  retired,  and  weU-arranged  part  of  the 
garden. 

After  having  shown  me  the  other  parts  of  the  house, 
which  Avere  all,  in  their  way,  complete  and  admirable,  ray 
beloved  husband  led  me  into  his  study  ;  and  there,  placing 
me  upon  a  sofa  near  the  open  window,  (for  it  was  sum- 
mer-time,) "  My  beloved  Caroline,"  he  said,  "  this  is  my 
sanctimi  sanctorum :  I  admit  no  company  here ;  but  to 
you  it  is  at  all  times  accessible." 

We  then  entered  into  conversation ;  and  Mr.  Selwyn 
disclosed  to  me  at  that  time  many  of  those  private  feel- 
ings respecting  his  views  of  religion  and  the  state  of  his 
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own  heart,  which  proved  how  deeply  he  waa  mterested 
in  the  cause  of  his  God. 

We  had  continued  for  some  time  conversing  in  this 
happy  way,  waituig  the  summons  to  a  late  dinner  which 
we  had  ordered  on  our  arrival,  when  Mr.  Selwyn  was 
called  out  on  some  business,  and  I  arose,  at  the  same 
time,  to  examine  the  books  which  were  ranged  in  large 
cases  around  the  room,  when  I  perceived,  hanging  on 
one  side  of  a  book-case,  and  in  a  remarkably  good  light,  a 
small  painting  set  in  a  deep  black  frame.  I  approached  it, 
little  suspecting,  however,  what  it  was,  and  found,  with 
astonishment,  that  it  presented  a  most  exact  representa- 
tion of  Lucy,  at  full  length,  though  of  a  very  small  size. 
The  little  figure  was  dressed  in  a  white  frock,  such  as 
Lucy  had  commonly  worn ;  while  her  fair  hair  appeared 
hanging  in  charming  ringlets  round  her  face,  and  upon 
her  polished  neck.  A  beautiful  landscape,  rich  Avith 
woods  and  water-falls,  filled  up  the  back-ground  of  the 
scene :  and  in  the  front,  at  the  feet  of  the  little  figure,  lay 
a  beautiful  fawn,  whose  meek  and  tender  eyes  were  raised 
up  to  its  gentle  companion,  only  more  lovely  and  interest- 
ing than  itself. 

My  first  emotions,  on  seeing  this  representation  of  her 
who  was  the  prototype,  in  my  mind,  of  all  that  was  ad- 
mirable in  her  sex,  and  whose  early  death  had,  as  it  were, 
impressed  an  indelible  seal  upon  her  excellences,  was  a 
burst  of  tears,  unaffected,  sincere,  and  affectionate  tears. 
But  self  was  not  thus  to  be  put  off:  this  discovery  of  Lu- 
cy's picture  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  my  husband 
was  not  so  easily  to  be  passed  b)^ ;  it  was  not  natural  to 
me  habitually  thus  to  feel  for  others,  without  reference  to 
myself;  this  had  never  been  my  practice ;  and  now  was 
not  the  time  when  it  was  probable  I  should  begin  so  to 
do,  just  in  the  acme  of  my  bridal  glory — at  the  moment 
of  my  finding  myself  at  the  summit  of  my  wishes.  Pros 
perity  is  not  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  a  selfish 
character:  not  that  I  mean  to  say,  that  adversity  can 
effectually  amend  it;  on  the  contrary,  distress  frequently 
has  a  tendency  to  harden  it.  No ;  there  is  nothing  short 
of  divine  power  which  can  soften  the  heart  of  stone  into 
the  relcntings  of  a  heart  of  flesh. — But  to  proceed. 

My  first  emotion,  as  I  before  said,  on  seeing  my  lato 
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lovely  cousin's  picture  in  my  husband's  study,  was  of  an 
amiable  and  salutary  character;  but  other  thoughts  speed- 
ily arose  in  my  mind.  "  And  is  it  thus,"  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  that  he  who  pretends  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  me, 
reserves  in  his  heart  an  idol,  to  which  his  secret  de- 
votions are  paid?  O  Lucy!"  I  added,  aloud,  "happy, 
happy  Lucy!  most  happy  in  thy  grave:  O  that  I  could 
change  pieces  with  thee !  that.  I  could  lay  my  head  on 
thy  cold  pillow !" 

Envious  and  jealous  feelings  are,  as  I  have  before  re 
marked,  very  shy  of  obtruding  themselves.  Even  when 
compelled  by  their  own  strength  to  come  forward,  they 
will  choose  any  name  but  their  own,  and  they  will  at- 
tempt to  impose  themselves  imder  any  other  appearance 
than  that  which  is  natural  to  them. 

This  being  the  case,  I  was  anxious  to  conceal  every 
emotion  of  jealousy  from  my  husband.  I  accordingly 
hastened  from  the  study,  and  did  not  appear  before  him 
again  till  sunshine  was  restored  to  my  countenance. 

Notwithstanding  this  circumstance  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  nothing  oc:"  ■°-red  to  interrupt  our  peace  during 
the  first  few  months  of  our  marriage.  Few  men,  perhaps, 
were  ever  more  formed  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
a  M'ife  than  was  the  man  who  had  fallen  to  my  lot.  He 
was  pious,  humble,  tender,  cheerful,  full  of  information, 
and  he  possessed  the  ability  of  communicating  his  senti- 
ments in  a  manner  the  most  agreeable,  perhaps,  of  any 
person  with  Avhom  I  ever  met.  More  than  this,  he  was 
the  man  of  my  choice ;  the  only  one  whom  I  had  ever 
loved :  and  could  I  but  have  forgotten  that  I  was  not  the 
object  of  his  first  love,  I  should  not  have  had  a  wish  un- 
gratified — I  fancied,  at  least,  that  I  should  not.  But  the 
evil  that  assailed  me  was  not  from  without :  no  possible 
combination  of  circumstances  could  have  made  me  happy 
in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  then  was ;  for  I  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  self,  and  wholly  influenced  by  the 
merest  selfish  feelings.  But,  as  I  before  remarked,  no 
unpleasant  occurrence,  during  the  first  few  monllis  of  our 
marriage,  had  any  power  to  disturb  our  comfort ;  for  my 
husband  was  evidently  devoted  to  me,  and  as  I  was 
newly  arrived  in  the  town,  a  bride,  and  supposed  to  have 
a  large  fortune,  much  respect  was  paid  to  me,  and  self 
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was,  in  consequence,  as  highly  gratified  as  it  could  well 
desire. 

Several  events,  however,  in  the  mean  time  took  place, 
which  I  shall  relate  as  succinctly  as  possible.  I  have  al- 
ready informed  my  reader,  that  our  town  consisted  of  two 
parishes ;  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  being  in  the 
charge  of  my  dear  husband,  and  the  other  in  the  higher 
part  being  under  the  care  of  a  certain  rich  old  gentleman, 
who  had  but  lately  become  a  widower,  and  without  chil- 
dren. The  two  parish  churches  were  called  the  h.-gh 
and  the  low ;  not  so  much  with  a  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular situations  of  the  buildings,  as  to  the  characters  of 
their  respective  rectors ;  the  one  being  a  man  of  the  old 
school,  a  great  stickler  for  the  honour  of  the  cloth, 
and  the  other,  which  was  my  beloved  husband,  one  in 
whom  all  views  of  self-exaltation  were  absorbed  by  the 
earnest  desire  which  he  cherished  of  promoting  the  glory 
of  God. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  difference  that  ex- 
isted between  these  two  ministers,  namely,  Mr.  Selwyn 
and  Dr.  Delaney,  when  I  was  introduced  into  this  society, 
there  was  a  very  good  under-standing  subsisting  between 
them,  and  the  doctor  seemed  very  willing  to  allow  the 
views  and  doctrines  espoused  by  my  husband,  on  consi- 
deration of  some  little  acts  of  kindness  which  he  was 
ever  ready  to  perform  for  him;  such  as  now  and  then 
readmg  prayers  for  him  on  a  week-day,  &c.  &c.  and 
sending  him  his  first  peas  and  finest  peaches  and  apricots 
out  of  his  garden.  In  return  for  which,  the  old  gentleman, 
as  I  before  said,  permitted  Mr.  Selwyn  to  think  for  him- 
self on  matters  of  divinity,  contenting  himself  with  speak- 
ing of  him,  not  only  behind  his  back,  but  also  in  his  pre- 
sence, as  a  good  man,  but  one  whose  head  on  some 
subjects  was  not  altogether  sound. 

Dr.  Delaney  was,  however,  a  man  of  family,  and  prid- 
ed himself  on  making  a  good  figure  in  a  drawing-room. 
He,  therefore,  on  my  appearance  as  a  bride,  immediately 
came  to  see  me,  failing  not  to  pay  me  every  compliment 
which  is  thought  seasonable  on  such  occasions,  and  he 
was  indeed  so  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  that  it  appear- 
ed as  if  he  wished  that  something  more  than  common 
civility  should  subsist  between  us. 
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I  had  always  used  myself  to  the  habit  of  mdulging  in 
strong  likings  and  aversions;  and  I  had  not  imfrequently 
taken  a  dislike  on  much  slighter  grounds  than  that  on 
which  I  now  did  for  the  doctor:  but  the  old  geiuleman 
had  scarcely  been  twice  in  my  company,  before  I  ex- 
pressed an  utter  abhorrence  of  his  sentiments  to  my  hus- 
band, and  asked  him  what  could  induce  him  to  bear  with 
the  haughty  insolence  with  which  he  treated  his  under- 
standing.— "  Why,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  I  see  it  as  plainly 
as  I  now  see  vou,  that  the  old  gentleman  looks  on  your 
divinity  as  noi  only  unsound,  but  absurd." 

"  Well,  my  Caroline,"  he  replied,  "  and  if  it  is  so,  Avhal 
harm  does  that  do  me  ?" 

"  And  what  good,"  I  answered,  "is  there  in  allowing 
yourself  to  be  thus  treated  ?" 

"Much,  very  much,"  he  said.  "In  the  first  place,  I 
render  my  religion  amiable  and  acceptable  in  the  esti- 
mation of  my  brother,  and  I  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  the  town ;  and  you  will  oblige  me 
much,  my  beloved,"  he  added,  "  if  you  will  henceforth  for- 
ward this  my  desire  of  living  in  peace  with  the  doctor." 

I  bowed  in  apparent  compliance,  although  certainly 
not  Avith  the  best  grace ;  but  it  was  early  days  M'ith  us 
yet,  and  I  had  not  yet  ventured  to  show  my  husband  that 
I  could  assume  a  cloudy  as  well  as  a  bright  appearance. 

As  I  did  not  alter  in  my  manner  to  the  old  doctor,  he 
still  continued  to  visit  us:  and  though  the  oftener  I  saw 
him  the  less  I  liked  him,  yet  I  refrained  for  some  time 
from  mentioning  him  again  to  Mr.  Selwyn ;  but  I  was 
not  so  cautious  with  respect  to  what  I  said  of  him  to  my 
bosom  friend  and  bridemaid,  who  had  kindly  promised  to 
Bpend  the  first  six  months  of  our  marriage  with  us. 

Letitia,  at  first,  heard  my  remarks  on  the  doctor  with 
the  same  kind  of  encouraging  smiles  with  which  she  re- 
ceived all  my  other  communications ;  but,  after  a  while, 
I  perceived  that  she  hearkened  to  them  with  more  re- 
serve, and,  at  length,  acknowledged  that  she  thought,  if 
she  must  speak  her  mind,  that  I  did  not  fully  understand 
the  old  gentleman,  and  that  she  believed  him  to  be  a  very 
worthy  man,  though,  certainly,  rather  dark  on  some  pomts. 

"  Dark,  Letitia !"  I  repeated, "  dark  as  pitch !  His  is  in- 
deed a  palpable,  an  'Egyptian  darkness !" 
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Letitia  made  me  no  answer,  and  I  felt  both  offended 
and  surprised  ;  for  this  was  the  first  time  that  my  bosom 
friend  had  presumed  to  offer  an  opinion  contrary  to  that 
avowed  by  me.  The  reason,  however,  of  our  present 
difference  was  soon  explained  ;  for,  before  the  expiration 
of  Letitia's  six  months.  Dr.  Delaney  solicited  and  readily 
obtained  the  honour  of  her  hand ;  and  I  thereby  suddenly 
saw  my  quondam  humble  friend  exalted  to  be  the  firsi 
lady  in  the  town,  while  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  the  second  place.  I  was,  however,  fidly  sensible 
that  the  indulgence  of  uneasy  feelings  of  this  kind  was  so 
decidedly  vulgar,  that  I  would  rather  have  died  than 
avow  them.  1  therefore  endeavoured  to  disguise  them 
with  the  semblance  of  satisfaction,  and  1  failed  not  to  say, 
in  every  company,  "  Well,  nothing  tliat  ever  happened 
to  me  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  this  marriage  of 
poor  dear  Letitia  Arkwright's.  She  will  make  the  old 
gentleman  such  a  comfortable  wife !  sudi  a  good  nurse 
Well,  I  had  no  idea  of  her  ever  doing  so  -well,  for  thr 
poor  girl  had  no  fortune,  and  though  I  call  her  a  girl,  sh* 
is  not  so  young  either.  I  have  known  her  for  these  six 
years :  and  she  looked  as  old  when  I  first  saw  her,  as  she 
does  now." 

Thus  I  used  to  run  on  about  her ;  not,  indeed,  in  my 
husband's  presence,  for  I  feared  his  penetration :  and,  af 
I  have  had  repeated  occasions  to  remark,  such  feelings  as 
I  then  cherished,  and  as  I  fear  I  am  not  now  free  from, 
though  I  trust  they  are  somewliat  subdued  by  the  divine 
power,  are  exceedingly  shy  of  discovery,  and  desirous  of 
disguise. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  I  was  going  about  uttering  ni) 
congratulatory  panegyrics,  every  thing  appeared  to  br 
upon  the  most  friendly  footing  between  me  and  the  new 
bride.  We  often  met,  and  she  expressed  the  pleasure 
that  she  felt  in  the  consideration  that  we  should  not  now 
be  compelled  to  part,  but  might  live  and  die  in  one  town. 

Fond  as  I  had  always  fancied  myself,  and  affected  to 
be,  of  Letitia,  it  is  now  very  evident  to  me,  that  my  ap- 
parent regard  proceeded  only  from  the  gratification  that 
I  found  in  the  assiduous  court  that  she  had  paid  to  me.  She 
had,  either  unintentionally  or  through  design,  found  out 
tny  weak  side,  and  she  attached  me  to  herself  by  flatter 
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ing  that  weakness.  But  now  that  she  presumed  to  con- 
sider herself  as  my  equal,  and  to  treat  me  as  such,  I  felt 
my  heart  withdrawing  itself  from  her ;  and  I  now 
thought  that  I  perceived  even  in  her  praise,  a  coarseness 
which  filled  me  with  disgust.  But,  on  my  expressing  to 
my  Henry  these  newly  awakened  feelings  of  dislike  to 
Letitia,  he,  to  my  great  amazement,  confessed  that  he 
had  never  regarded  her  in  any  other  light  than  that  in 
which  I  then  beheld  her,  and  that  he  had  not  been  with- 
out surprise  at  my  having  selected  such  a  companion  and 
bosom  friend. 

"And  why  then,"  said  I,  indignantly,  "did  you  allow 
me  to  choose  her  as  my  bridemaid,  and  to  bring  her 
here?" 

"Because,"  he  added,  smiling,  "because,  my  Caroline, 
I  thought,  that  in  the  choice  of  your  female  friends  you 
had  a  right  to  please  yourself." 

Notwithstanding  this  sweetness  of  his  manner,  I  felt 
almost  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  tor  not  checking  this 
intimacy,  which  I  now  began  so  sincei-ely  to  regret.  I, 
however,  now  said  no  more,  finding  that  my  complaints 
only  turned  against  myself. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  I  had  but  little  encouragement  to 
open  my  mind  to  any  one  on  the  subject  of  my  dislikes, 
I  kept  up  my  appearance  with  my  old  friend,  and  the 
two  rectors'  ladies  were,  no  doubt,  considered  as  models 
of  the  most  perfect  and  unreserved  friendship. 

Still,  amidst  all  my  uneasiness,  my  self-love  was,  never- 
theless, much  gratified  in  possessing  such  a  husband  as 
my  Henry.  Independent  of  his  excellences  in  private 
life,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  admiration 
v/hich  he  excited  whenever  he  appeared  in  public.  His 
person  and  countenance  were  remarkably  fine,  his  voice 
was  deep  and  melodious,  his  elocution  peculiarly  good, 
and  his  doctrines  were  truly  evangelical.  Hence  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  he  never  preached  without  ex- 
citing admiration,  and  that  many  souls  were  won  by  his 
ministry.  The  most  humble  woman  might,  therefore, 
have  found  it  difficult  not  to  be  proud  of  such  a  man  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  questioned  that  I,  Avho  never  have  been 
humble,  was  exceedingly  elated  at  hearing  his  praises 
from  the  congregation  as  I  passed  from  my  pew  after 
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the  sermon  on  the  sabbath-day ;  neither  was  I  a  httle  d& 
lighted  when  I  saw  by  what  crowds  he  weis  followed, 
and  as  I  heard,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  emptiness  of 
Dr.  Delaney's  church. 

I  can  now  recollect,  with  a  degree  of  anguish  which  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  express,  how,  during  the  first 
few  months  of  my  bridal  happiness,  I  used  to  hasten  to- 
wards the  vestry  immediately  after  service,  and  return 
exulting  through  the  congregation,  hanging  upon  the  arm 
of  this  elegant  and  accomplished  man,  proud  of  my  hus- 
band, proud  of  his  appearance,  proud  of  his  religion, 
proud  of  his  talents,  and  proud  of  his  popularity !  O,  va- 
nity !  vanity !  how  mistaken  are  those  who  expect  to  de- 
tect thine  influence  only  amidst  scenes  of  worldly  pomp 
and  pleasure !  The  unregenerate  heart  finds  fuel  for  self- 
love  in  every  situation  of  life,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  in 
death  itself. 

There  was,  however,  a  certain  something,  which  for  a 
long  time  restrained  me  from  acknowledging  to  my  hus- 
band the  pride  that  I  felt  in  possessing,  as  my  own,  a 
man  so  admired.  It  happened,  however,  that  my  vanity 
was  so  strongly  excited  on  one  occasion,  that  I  could  no 
longer  repress  the  expression  of  my  feelings. 

A  certain  pious  nobleman  and  his  lady  were  visiting  in 
our  neighbourhood,  and,  on  one  Sunday,  during  after- 
noon service,  they  drove  up,  in  their  coach-and-four,  to 
the  church-door,  and,  proceeding  up  the  aisle,  were  usher 
ed  into  the  rector's  pew,  in  which  I  was  sitting.  My  hus 
band  preached,  as  usual,  his  manner  being  so  wholly  un- 
changed, that  I  supposed  he  was  not  aware  of  the  honour 
done  to  him  by  the  presence  of  the  noble  strangers.  I, 
however,  had  my  eyes  almost  immoveably  fixed  upon 
them,  and  I  read  with  delight,  the  eager  interest  evident- 
ly painted  on  their  countenances.  After  service,  they 
bowed  to  me  with  the  utmost  politeness ;  and,  perhaps 
guessing  who  I  was,  expressed  their  highest  sense  of  the 
gratification  that  they  had  received,  not  only  praising  the 
matter,  but  the  manner  of  the  sermon. 

We  parted  with  bows  on  both  sides,  and  I  instantly 
hastened  to  join  my  husband ;  to  whom,  as  soon  as  I 
found  ourselves  alone,  I  began  to  relate  all  that  had  passed 
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inthechurch,and  commenced  with  asking  him  whether  he 
had  seen  Lord  and  Lady  D walk  up  the  centre  aisle. 

He  answered  calmly  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  thought,"  said  I,  "that  yon  had  not  seen  them." 

"  And  why,  my  love  ?"  was  his  reply. 

"  Because,"  I  answered,  "  you  never  changed  counte- 
nance." 

"  Changed  countenance !"  he  reiterated ;  and  such  a 
glow  and  flush  arose  in  his  cheeks  as  I  had  never  seen  in 
them  before,  neither  could  I  then  understand  what  had  at 
that  time  excited  it,  for  he  did  not  speak,  but  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  meditation. 

Presuming  however,  that  he  was  not  displeased  at 
what  I  had  said,  I  proceeded  to  give  him  some  account 

of  Lord  and  Lady  D 's  remarks  on  his  sermon,  and 

the  admiration  which  they  had  expressed.  But,  sudden- 
ly interrupting  me,  "O  my  Carohne!"  he  rejoined,  "my 
dear  Caroline  !  if  you  love  me,  if  you  desire  my  spiritual 
welfare,  beware  of  polluting  my  mind  with  the  sound  of 
human  praise.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  for  which  I  have 
prayed  more  than  for  another,  it  is  this — ^that  I  might  be 
blessed  in  my  ministry  Avith  a  single  eye,  and  that  I 
might  never  be  led  to  seek  any  glory  but  that  of  my  cru- 
cified Saviour. 

"What,  my  beloved  wife,"  he  added,  tenderly  taking 
my  hand,  "  what,  Immanly  speaking,  has  rendered  the 
visible  Church  a  barren  wilderness,  excepting  this  spirit 
of  self-love,  which  has  more  .or  less  pervaded  many  of  its 
ministers  and  teachers,  and  this  spirit  of  idolatry,  which 
has  possessed  such  numbers  of  the  people?  Every  man 
either  sets  himself  up  as  an  idol,  or  exalts  his  teacher  to 
the  same  impious  elevation.  But  I  have  prayed,  I  have 
prayed  earnestly  to  be  kept  from  this  sin;  and,  if  you 
value  my  happiness  and  welfare,  Caroline,  you  will  never 
more  repeat  any  thing  which  you  may  hear  of  me,  be  it 
good,  or  be  it  evil ;  for  I  consider  myself,  in  my  character 
as  a  minister,  as  accountable  to  my  God  alone,  and,  by 
the  help  of  his  approval  only  do  I  desire  my  services  to 
be  prompted." 

So  saying,  he  left  me  alone,  in  no  very  comfortable 
state  of  mind ;  for  I  both  feared  that  J  had  offended  him 
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and  I  was,  also,  thoroughly  mortified  by  his  too  evident 
superiority  over  myself. 

It  was  in  my  husband's  study  that  this  conversation 
had  taken  place,  and  Avhen  he  left  me,  I  was  sitting  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  little  picture  of  Lucy  which  I  have 
before  spoken  of.  While  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 
comparison  between  Mr.  Selwyn's  state  of  mind,  as  he 
had  described  it  but  a  moment  previous,  and  my  own, 
such  as  I  had  ever  felt  it  to  be,  (for  I  never  could  re- 
member the  time  when  my  exertions  were  not  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  eye-service,)  my  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  sweet  portrait  of  Lticy,  as  the  reflected 
light  of  the  afternoon  sun  shed  over  it  a  rich  glow,  by 
which  it  appeared  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view. 
The  painter  had  been  particularly  happy  in  preserving 
the  holy  and  gentle  expression  of  the  original  counte 
nance,  and  the  dovelike  eyes  of  the  little  girl  seemed,  at 
that  instant,  to  be  fixed  upon  me  with  such  an  expression 
of  holy  harmlessness  and  entire  freedom  from  passion  as 
we  sometimes  see  ki  lovely  infants  "when  they  appear  to 
be  looking  unconsciously  upon  the  angry  contests  of  the 
elders  of  the  family. 

Lucy  had  ever  been  to  me  an  object  of  the  keenest  envy, 
and  that  baleful  passion  again  rekindled  within  me  at  this 
moment ;  insomuch  so,  that  I  burst  into  tears,  turned  from 
the  picture,  and,  in  a  fit  of  excessive  ill-humour,  with- 
drew to  my  chamber,  where,  for  a  long  time,  I  indulged 
myself  in  bitter  weeping.  But,  as  my  husband  had  been 
suddenly  called  from  home  on  some  parochial  duty,  I 
had  leisure  to  wipe  away  my  tears  before  his  return.  For 
I  was  then  just  in  the  humour  to  consider  myself  a  hero- 
ine ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  that  self-exalted  character  to  weep 
in  secret,  and  to  appear  all  beautiful  resignation  in  the 
presence  of  the  fancied  tyrant.  Thus  my  aflfiictions  con- 
tinued to  be,  for  a  time,  unobserved  by  my  husband,  who 
came  in,  at  a  late  hour,  somewhat  fatigued  with  the  du- 
ties of  the  day,  and  with  his  mind  fuU  of  the  distresses  of 
some  sick  person  by  whom  he  had  been  praying. 

The  little  cloud  in  this  way  blew  over ;  and,  during  the 
course  of  the  same  week,  we  were  invited  to  dine  at  Dr. 

Delaney's,  to  meet  Lord  and  Lady  D ,  who  I  found 

were  remotely  connected  with  the  old  doctor. 
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Mrs,  Delaney  evidently  considered  herself  to  be  in- 
deed in  her  glory  on  this  occasion,  though  she  made  me 
blush  for  myself  many  times,  when  I  remembered  that 
this  woman  had  been  my  chosen  and  most  intimate  as- 
sociate. 

During  dinner,  she  talked  without  intermission,  ad- 
dressing Lady  D with  the  most  servile  and  yet 

familiar  flattery,  and  treating  me  as  a  kind  of  upper  ser- 
vant ;  at  the  same  time  interlarding  all  her  discourse  with 
a  sort  of  ready-made  religious  expression,  and  a  piecuhar 
set  of  phrases  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  aU  professors  of 
a  certain  rank  in  life.* 

After  dinner  we  Avithdrew  to  the  drawing  room :  and 
then  Mrs.  Delaney  began  to  open  her  mind,  as  she  called 

it,  to  Lady  D ,  or  rather,  to  detail  before  that  lady, 

who,  little  as  I  saw  of  her,  appeared  to  me  a  truly  pious 
and  elegant  woman,  the  account  of  her  OAvn  experience, 
of  the  rise  of  her  friendship  for  me,  (a  part  of  her  story 
o{  which  I  now  began  to  be  ashamed,)  of  her  present 
happiness  with  Dr.  Delaney,  and  of  her  plans  for  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  true  religion  in  the  town. 

On  this  last  topic,  she  expatiated  very  largely,  told  the 
lady  of  all  her  schemes,  and  finished  by  carelessly  add- 
mg,  that  she  was  sure  of  my  co-operation  in  all  that  she 
desired;  thus  assuming  to  herself  a  pre-eminence  which  I 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  yield  her:  for  I  had  not 
yet  learned  to  say,  with  St.  Paul,  What  then  ?  notwit/i- 
standinff  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth, 
Christ  is  preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and 
will  rejoice.  (Phil.  i.  18.) 

But  it  may  be  said  in  my  behalf,  that  I  did  not  see 
aught  of  Christ  in  aU  this  parade  and  talk.  Certainly  I 
did  not :  nevertheless,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  question 
that  benefit  is  derived  to  some  individuals  from  every 
public  charity,  however  ill  contrived,  however  deficient 
in  point  of  spirituality,  however  blended  with  evil ;  and 
on  this  account  I  ought  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  proposal 
of  any  plan  by  which  the  shghtest  good  might  be  effect- 
ed.— But  to  proceed. 

I  returned  home  that  evening  in  a  very  mortified  state, 
plainly  perceiving  that  I  should  become  a  mere  cipher  in 
the  town,  unless  I  exerted  myself  in  promoting  some  pub 
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lie  work  before  Mrs.  Delaney's  active  spirit  began  to  set 
itself  in  motion. 

The  doctor  and  his  bride  had  resolved  on  taking  a 
journey  to  Bath,  and  they  were  to  set  out  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  to  be  absent  for  some  weeks.  I  waited  only, 
therefore,  for  their  departure,  and,  when  I  thus  saw  the 
coast  clear,  I  set  to  work  to  estabhsh  a  school  of  industry 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  was  to  receive  the  chU 
dren  of  both  parishes. 

Mr.  Selwyn,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  my  plan,  gave  me 
the  greatest  encouragement,  and  placed  a  fifty-pound  note 
in  my  hands  for  helping  forward  my  purpose.  I  also  met 
with  the  most  flattering  support  from  many  of  the  ladies 
m  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  and,  in  short,  all  difficul- 
ties were  so  soon  and  so  easily  overcome,  that,  before  my 
bosom  friend  returned,  I  had  procured  a  large  room  in 
the  situation  that  I  wished,  I  had  assembled  nearly  two 
hundred  children,  and  had  set  them  all  to  spin  and  knit, 
and  read  in  the  primer,  and  I  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  parade  to  and  from  church  in  a  uni- 
form of  my  own  choosing.  I  had  also  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  many  congratulations  on  the  subject,  and 
of  hearing  myself  called  a  mother  in  Israel  by  many 
well-meaning  people,  who  knew  less  of  me  than  I  did  of 
myself. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  a.ppearance  of  the 
children  at  church,  that  I  had  a  very  serious  and  affecting 
conversation  with  my  husband.  It  commenced  by  my 
expressing  myself  pleased  with  what  I  had  done,  and  ask- 
ing him  if  he  did  not  think  that  the  little  ones  appeared 
to  advantage. 

"  My  dear  Caroline,"  he  answered,  "  so  far  every  thing 
is  right.  But  I  wish  you  to  consider  the  proper  end  of  all 
charities  of  this  kind ;  and  to  observe,  that  if  the  grand  ob- 
ject is  not  habitually  kept  in  view,  no  divine  blessmg  can 
ever  be  expected  upon  the  work. 

"  There  is  often  much,  too  much,  of  self-seeking  in  all 
undertakings  of  this  kind ;  too  much  of  the  pharisaical 
spirit  of  desiring  the  praise  of  men.  Hence  proceeds 
much  parade,  much  bustle,  much  cleansing  of  the  outside 
of  the  cup  and  platter,  but  at  the  same  time  little  if  any 
of  that  simple  spirit  which  induces  the  Christian  teacher 
2  F  2 
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constantly  to  aim  at  directing  the  eye  of  his  pupil  to- 
wards the  Saviour. 

"  These  establishments,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  my 
beloved,"  he  said,  "  are  only  valuable  in  the  proportion 
in  which  there  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  found  in 
them ;  in  proportion  as  faith  and  holiness,  Christian  hu- 
mility, and,  in  short,  as  true  religion  abounds.  When 
these  are  wanting  in  the  manager,  or  when  the  well- 
meaning  directors  fail  either  in  diligence  or  watchfulness, 
it  is  a  question  with  me,  whether  he  who  collects  and  as- 
sociates a  number  of  children  together  is  not  injuring^ 
rather  than  benefiting  mankind." 

It  might  surely  have  been  expected,  that,  having  such  a 
faithful  monitor  at  home,  I  should  employ  every  possible 
exertion  to  render  my  services  in  my  school  pure  and 
unalloyed  by  worldly  motives.  But  although  I  loved  and 
honoured  my  husbjind  above  all  human  beings,  yet  my 
self-love  was  even  greater  than  my  conjugal  affection:  and, 
when  I  was  out  of  his  sight,  and  acting  with  a  view  to 
the  observation  of  others,  my  vanity  wholly  overpowered 
me;  in  consequence  of  which,  though  I  visited  my  school 
on  most  days,  I  consider  that  I  did  really  nothing  when 
there — that  is,  nothing  that  was  calculated  to  promote  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  children.  It  is  true,  that  I  bustled 
from  room  to  room,  I  changed  the  plans,  scolded  the 
teachers,  displayed  my  own  knowledge,  gossiped  with  the 
other  visiters,  reproved  the  children  in  a  language  that 
they  could  but  half  comprehend,  bestowed  rewards  on 
the  pertest  of  them,  set  the  elder  ones  among  them  to 
tyrannize  over  the  younger,  caused  all  of  them  to  sing  cer- 
tain hymns  without  their  imderstanding  the  meaning  of 
a  single  sentiment  contained  in  them,  and  procuring  long 
prayers  to  be  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  little  ones,  of 
which  they  did  not  understand  a  syllable ;  in  short,  I  oc- 
casioned a  general  stir,  while  I  was  wholly  prevented  by 
my  self-love  from  observing  that  I  was  not  made  the 
means  of  bringing  any  thing  to  pass  which  could  be 
deemed  in  the  least  degree  spiritually  good. 

After  awhile,  Mrs.  Delaney  came  home ;  and  (as  I  was 
soon  told)  expressed  great  anger  at  my  establishment,  al- 
though she  did  not  decline  taking  the  place  which  had 
been  reserved  for  her  in  our  committee. 
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And  now,  from  this  time  I  may  date  the  subsequent 
contest  which  openly  began  to  discover  itself  between 
me  and  Letitia.  It  first  arose  at  a  meeting  of  our  com- 
mittee, in  which  she  opposed  every  thing  which  I  suggest- 
ed, tliough  under  the  cloak  of  friendship,  calling  me,  at 
the  same  time,  her  dear,  good  friend,  her  kind  Caroline, 
&c.  &c.  But,  after  this  period,  I  observed  that  these  en- 
dearing epithets  gradually  became  less  and  less  frequent, 
as  did  our  visits,  till  at  length  we  had  become  declared 
rivals,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  rivals  when  they 
occupy  situations  of  equal  influence,  we  had  each  our 
avowed  partisans,  and  divided  the  town  between  us. 

This  animosity  at  first  appeared  to  be  unobserved  by 
Mr.  Selwyn,  who  continued  his  visits  to  the  doctor,  add- 
ing, also,  various  other  acts  of  kindness ;  till  at  length  Mrs. 
Delaney  became  so  violent  against  me,  that  I  could  no 
longer  conceal  from  my  husband,  what  I  supposed  he  had 
never  noticed,  viz.  our  little  j  ealousies. 

He  smiled  when  he  heard  my  confession,  and  calmly 
said,  "  My  dear  Caroline,  when  will  you  rise  superior  to 
these  things?  have  you  not  a  husband  who  loves  you  above 
all  the  world?  have  you  not  an  ample  fortune,  and  a  hap- 
py home?  and  what  then  signifies  what  is  said  of  you?" 

He  then  again  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
our  inordinately  either  desiring  human  approbation,  or 
dreading  human  censure;  adding,  "Let  us  pray,  let  us 
pray  without  ceasing  for  that  meek  and  holy  spirit  where- 
by alone  we  may  be  enabled  to  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  goeth,  and  to  fulfil  the  law  of  love  towards  our 
neighbour.  O  for  that  spirit  of  self-denial,"  he  added, 
"  which  elevates  its  possessor  above  the  tempestuous  skies 
of  this  lower  world,  and  enables  him  to  press  forward  in 
the  path  of  duty,  without  deviation,  and  without  pause ! 
Visit  your  poor  people,  my  Caroline,  arid  lead  them  to 
your  Saviour.  Ever  keep  the  same  object  in  view  with 
regard  to  your  school ;  and  suffer  neither  the  praises  nor 
the  censures  of  your  fellow  creatures  to  reach  beyond 
your  ears." 

"  I  am,  then,"  I  said,  "  to  bear  all  the  indignities  with 
which  my  enemies  choose  to  load  me?  and  I  am  to  un- 
derstand that  you  refuse  to  declare  yourself  displeased 
with  those  who  injure  your  wife?' 
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"  I  desire,  my  dear  Caroline,"  replied  he,  "  to  live  in 
peace ;  and  I  wish  that  you  could  resolve  to  do  the  same." 

I  was  sullen,  and  acknowledged  that  I  had  not  been 
pleased  with  his  continued  kindness  to  Dr.  Delaney, 
when  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  how  disrespectfully  his 
wife  treated  me. 

He  stated  to  me  the  importance  of  his  maintaining  a 
friendship  with  his  brother  rector  for  the  good  of  the 
town. 

"The  town!"  I  said;  "and  so  you  love  the  town  bettei 
than  your  wife  ?" 

He  answered  me  with  warmth,  charged  me  with  self- 
ishness, and  left  me  in  anger. 

I  was  irritated  at  this  charge;  and  from  that  time  I 
gradually  became  less  anxious  to  conceal  my  ill  temper 
from  him :  for  I  never  could  wholly  divest  my  mind  of 
the  idea,  that,  had  Lucy  lived,  he  would  not  have  mar- 
ried me ;  and  the  feeling  which  arose  from  this  thought 
habitually  dwelt  upon  my  mind,  and  excited  increasing 
irritation  within  me. 

I  have  now  brought  my  history  down  to  the  second 
year  of  our  marriage ;  at  which  period  I  gave  birth  to  a 
daug'itpr,  who  promised  to  possess  no  small  degree  of 
oveliiiess. 

It  had  been  my  desire  that  this  child  should  be  named 
after  myself;  and  when  she  was  about  a  week  old,  I 
ninted  my  wish  to  ray  husband ;  but  I  was  surprised  to 
And  that  he  gave  me  a  slight  answer,  and  turned  off  the 
discourse  to  another  subject. 

It  is  common  for  parents  to  think  their  own  offspring 
beautiful,  let  them  be  ever  so  plain.  But  my  chUd  was 
counted  lovely  by  all  who  saw  her,  and  that  almost  from 
the  day  of  her  birth.  Her  features  were  small,  her  com- 
plexion was  exquisitely  fair,  her  eyes  were  dark  blue,  and 
sparkling  with  intelligence,  and  her  head,  before  she  was 
half  a  year  old,  was  adorned  with  the  most  abundant 
ringlets  of  the  richest  auburn  hair. 

When  this  lovely  little  creature  was  about  six  weeks 
old,  the  day  of  her  christening  was  appointed;  and  my 
self-love  was  not  a  little  wounded,  at  that  time,  by  a  re- 
quest from  Mr.  Selwyn,  made  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  might  be  called  Lucy.     "  I  think,  my  Caroline,"  said 
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he,  with  some  perturbation  of  manner,  "  that  she  will  be 
like  our  Lucy." 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  I  replied,  very  coolly,  "  name  her 
what  you  will." 

"  You  have  no  objection,  then  ?"  he  said,  looking  earn- 
estly at  me. 

"  None  at  all,"  I  answered,  endeavouring  to  suppress 
my  feelings ;  but  adding,  at  the  same  time,  "  no  one  will 
accuse  you  of  inconstancy.  It  appears  that  death  itself 
cannot  disunite  some  characters." 

"  And  why  should  it  ?"  he  answered,  Avith  emotion. 
"Why  should  death  eradicate  our  love  for  those  with 
whom  we  hope  to  spend  a  blessed  eternity  ?" 

Mr.  Selwyn  was  at  that  moment  called  away,  which 
occurrence  was  well  for  me,  as,  otherwise,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  occasioned  one  of  those  scenes  with  which 
those  who  are  powerfully  actuated  by  self-love  some- 
times diversify  the  ordinary  routine  of  domestic  life.  As 
I,  however,  saw  no  more  of  Mr.  Selwyn  till  the  hour  of 
the  christening  arrived,  the  little  girl  received  the  name 
of  Lucy  without  further  question. 

And  now,  with  a  husband,  such  as  Henry  Selwyn, 
with  whose  character  my  reader  can  now  be  no  stranger, 
and  a  child  such  as  Lucy,  whose  budding  excellences  ren- 
dered her  from  day  to  day  increasingly  fit  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mother's  joy,  it  might  be  concluded  that  I  was  one 
of  the  happiest  of  women :  and  so  indeed  I  was  when  I 
calmly  sat  down  to  the  reasonable  consideration  of  all  my 
blessings ;  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  blessings, 
I  was  in  a  state  of  constant  uneasiness  and  agitation. 

After  some  months,  I  got  tired  of  my  school  of  indus- 
try, and  allowed  it  gradually  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
hireling  teachers,  while,  however,  I  still  desired  to  be  con 
sidered  as  its  manager.  Thus  I  laid  aside  this  toy,  and 
began  to  play  with  another,  which  was  the  establishment 
of  female  clubs,  which  met  every  week,  and  at  which  we 
talked,  and  subscribed,  and  borrowed  and  lent  books:  for 
I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  whether  any  thing  else  was 
done,  excepting  that  some  took  snuff,  and  others  groaned, 
whenever  funerals  or  weddings  were  spoken  of.  As,  at 
Christmas,  however,  I  regularly  gave  a  very  handsome 
dinner  to  my  old  Avomen,  and  as  I  provided  a  tea-drink- 
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ing  for  them  at  Midsummer,  I  was  excessively  popular 
with  them,  and  was  therefore  greatly  offended  when  I 
heard  that  Mrs.  Delaney  had  set  up  an  adult  school  at 
her  end  of  the  town,  and  that  she  not  only  made  her 
hours  correspond  with  mine,  but  had  actually  drawn 
away  some  of  my  partisans.  I  grew  excessively  angry  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  hostile  conduct,  and  I  al- 
lowed my  anger  so  warmly  to  betray  itself  before  the 
members  of  my  club,  that  all  that  I  said  on  the  occasion 
was  repeated  to  Mrs.  Delaney,  whose  displeasure  was, 
no  doubt,  greatly  inflamed  by  the  disclosure :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  on  the  next  day,  her  husband  came  to 
complain  to  mine  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  spoken 
of  her. 

On  this  occasion,  my  husband  offended  me  very  great- 
ly ;  for,  giving  his  hand  to  Dr.  Delaney,  he  declared  his 
determination  of  never  quarrelhng  with  him,  advising  him 
to  make  up  his  mind,  as  he  himself  had  done,  to  leave 
their  wives  to  themselves,  and  assuring  him  that  there 
could  be  no  question  but  that  much  had  been  added  to 
what  I  had  unguardedly  said. 

The  old  doctor,  who  was  a  good-natured  man  took  Mr. 
Selwyn's  offered  hand  with  much  cordiality,  and  pro- 
mised him  that  in  future  he  would  leave  the  ladies  to  fight 
their  own  battles. 

As  I  was  in  an  adjoining  room  at  the  time  that  this  con- 
versation took  place,  I  was  violently  agitated  with  shame 
and  displeasure ;  and  when  I  next  met  with  Mr.  Sehvyn 
alone,  I  gave  utterance  to  my  anger  in  a  manner  which  I 
had  never  before  indulged  in  his  presence. 

He  tried  to  soothe  me :  but  I  would  not  be  composed, 
telling  him,  that  he  had  spoken  of  me,  and  of  my  sex  in 
general  with  contempt,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
whom  I  hated  and  despised. 

To  all  this  he  made  but  little  answer ;  only  telling  me, 
that  he  had  resolved  never  to  espouse  my  quarrels,  and  ex- 
pressing his  wi.sh  that  I  would  rather  confine  myself  to 
my  hemming,  than  engage  in  undertakings  abroad  which 
I  had  not  temper  to  manage:  and,  thus  speaking,  he  left 
the  room. 

In  this  w«v,  and  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  such 
scenes,  and  va.  ous  other  proofs  of  my  selfishness,  I  gra- 
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ilually  chilled  the  affections  of  this  best  of  husbands,  and 
thus  prepared  my  own  punisliment. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Mr.  Selwyn's  affection  to  me  evi- 
dently became  cooler,  his  love  for  his  little  daughter  grew 
increasingly  fervent.  As  months  glided  away,  she  be- 
came more  lovely,  and  the  likeness  of  her  lamented  name- 
sake was  increasingly  strikir^.  Ah !  my  baby,  ah,  mi 
Lucy!  how  happy  might  I  not  have  been  when  I  pos 
sessed  thee  and  thy  father!  Thy  beloved  father  wa? 
still  spared  to  me  for  a  vhile  :  and  still  do  I  behold  thee 
in  fancy's  eye,  sitting  on  thy  father's  knee  in  his  study, 
where  he  often  ret'^med  thee  with  him  for  hours,  with 
thy  soft  and  beautiful  deep-blue  ej'es  raised  towards  thy 
father's  face,  an'l  thy  sweet  small  mouth  and  pouting  lip 
embellished  wich  a  thousand  dimples.  O  what  a  tender 
friendship  subsisted  between  this  father  and  his  infant 
daughter  !  Oh,  miserable  wife  and  mother  that  I  am  !  my 
^elf-love  has  indeed  met  with  its  deserved  punishment ! 

I  have  now,  1  think,  furnished  my  reader  with  suffi- 
■iently  numerous  and  varied  evidences  of  my  selfishness, 
id  I  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  the  last  topics  of 
\y  unhappy  story  which  are  worth  recording. 

A  year  and  a  half  had  rolled  along  since  the  birth  of 
-lUcy,  and  the  little  fair  one  was  now  able  to  trot  about 
he  garden  with  her  father,  and  sit  by  him,  and  take  her 
meals  with  him,  and  she  was,  therefore,  in  fact,  his  con- 
stant companion  when  he  was  at  home.  Often  have  I 
heard  him,  on  his  entering  the  house  from  the  street  or 
garden,  call  aloud  for  his  Lucy,  when  she  would  answer 
him,  in  hsping  accents,  from  her  nursery :  even  when  he 
was  studying,  she  would  be  contentedly  sitting  by  him 
on  the  sofa,  or  artlessly  playing  on  the  carpet  at  his  feet. 
She  was  a  child  of  an  uncommonly  mild  and  tender  dis- 
position, and,  when  hastily  addressed,  she  would  often 
appear  terrified  and  tremble:  her  eyes  would  then  fill 
with  tears,  and  her  coral  lip  would  quiver,  while  a  pink 
and  beautiful  glow  would  entirely  sufllise  her  face  and 
neck.  But  no  rough  or  hasty  word  was  ever  spoke  to 
his  dear  chUd  by  her  amiable  father,  and  often  have  I 
5'een  her  sleeping  on  his  bosom  as  he  sat  engaged  with 
lis  book. 

While  this  tender  friendship  was  continually  growing 
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between  the  father  and  daughter,  my  mind  Wcis  occupied 
by  other  matters.  Though  my  husband  would  not  vin- 
dicate me  in  dispute  with  Mrs.  Delaney,  I  Wcis  not  back- 
ward in  asserting  what  I  deemed  my  own  rights,  and  in 
maintaining,  that  I  considered  myself  much  injured  in 
the  affair  of  the  club  and  the  adult  school.  I  told  my 
story ;  Mrs.  Delaney  told  hers :  the  old  doctor  laughed  at 
us  both ;  and  my  husband  appeared  never  to  take  any  in- 
terest whatever  in  the  subject,  though  he  was  far  from 
being  careless  respecting  the  promotion  of  my  religious 
undertakings  in  genercd. 

At  this  time,  that  is,  when  my  daughter  Lucy  was 
about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  Dr.  Delaney  was  attacked  by 
a  slight  paralytic,  which  disabled  him  from  attending  to 
his  pubhc  duty,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  have  a  curate ;  and  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  De- 
laney was  heard  to  say,  that  she  would  move  heaven  and 
earth,  but  that  she  would  get  one  who  should  empty  Mr. 
Selwyn's  church. 

When  informed  of  this  speech,  I  hastened,  full,  of 
wrath,  to  repeat  it  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  who  heard  the  news 
without  a  change  of  countenance ;  and,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, he  remarked,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  Christ  were 
thereby  to  be  promoted,  he  should  not  care  if  every 
preacher  in  England  were  to  draw  more  souls  than 
himself. 

"What !"  I  said,  "  and  would  you  lose  all  your  popu- 
larity ?» 

"  Caroline,"  he  replied,  "  have  you  lived  with  me  so 
long,  and  not  discovered  that  I  desire  not  to  regard  these 
things'?" 

The  curate  was  obtained ;  and,  after  his  first  appearance 
in  the  pulpit,  I  was  told  that  he  was  young,  handsome, 
wore  a  diamond  ring,  and  had  a  delightful  voice.  During 
his  first  Sunday,  our  church  was  very  empty,  which  I 
observed  to  Mr.  Selwyn :  but  he  took  little  notice  of  my 
remark.  Another  and  another  Sunday  came,  and  the 
new  minister  continued  to  attract  multitudes,  while  many 
of  our  pews  continued  void. 

Whenever  we  returned  from  church,  I  remarked  this 
circumstance  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  repeating  it  in  his  presence 
on  every  possible  occasion ;  but  he  still  persevered  in 
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turning  a  deaf  ear  to  my  suggestions,  and  he  pursued  his 
usual  round  of  duties  with  unabated  and  unaltered  dili- 
gence. At  length,  he  put  me  out  of  all  patience  by  in- 
viting Mr.  Montague  (for  such  was  the  name  of  the  new 
minister)  to  our  house,  and  treating  him  there  with  the 
utmost  cordiality. 

"  O,  Caroline,"  he  replied,  when  I  had  spoken  to  him 
on  this  subject,  "  how  happy  might  we  have  been,  could 
you  but  have  been  contented  to  give  up  for  me  and  for 
yourself  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  the  desire  of 
popularity! — could  you  have  submitted  to  seek  to  do 
good  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God,  not  seeking 
the  praise  of  men,  not  caring  for  their  reproaches,  nor 
desiring  to  be  deemed  more  praiseworthy  than  your 
neighbours !  For,  as  your  excellent  grandmother  used  to 
say,  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  all,  and  heaven  is 
wider  still." 

So  saying  he  dropped  his  face  upon  the  head  of  his  lit- 
tle girl,  who  was  sitting  on  his  lap,  and  I  thought  that  he 
sighed.  But  though  I  thought  so,  I  persisted,  and  said  a 
great  deal  about  his  allowing  every  body  to  impose  upon 
him,  and  take  liberties  with  his  name,  adding,  that  such 
pusillanimous  conduct  might  not  only  be  injurious  to  his 
family,  but  also  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  religion.  "  If  you 
lose  your  popularity,  Mr.  Selwyn,"  I  remarked,  "you 
will  lose  your  usefulness.  A  man,  in  order  to  do  good  in 
society,  must  possess  influence ;  and  in  order  to  have  in- 
fluence, he  must  be  known :  but  you  neither  desire  influ- 
ence nor  popularity." 

"  And  what  then  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  said  he, 
sighing  again,  and  more  audibly. 

"Do?"  I  said:  "in  the  first  place,  you  should  not 
have  suffered  your  wife  to  be  insulted  with  impunity  by 
such  a  low  character  as  Letitia  Delaney  and  her  old  hus- 
band ;  you  should  not  have  put  up  with  the  sneers  and 
taunts  of  the  doctor  in  all  companies,  as  you  have  done; 
you  should  not  have  let  every  fool  take  the  lead,  as  you 
do,  in  all  public  meetings." 

"  Nor  let  my  wife  find  fault  with  me  at  home,"  he  add- 
ed, cutting  me  short,  with  some  quickness,  but  much 
good-humour.  "And  now,  my  dear  Caroline,  let  me  have 
some  tea :  and,  if  you  please,  we  will  drop  this  subject." 

in.  2  G 
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On  this  I  burst  into  tears,  and  my  husband  left  the 
room.  1  saw  him,  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  carry- 
ing his  child  about  the  garden,  and  perhaps  thinking  how 
happy  he  should  have  been,  had  Lucy  been  her  mother 
— at  least  my  selfish  and  jealous  heart  told  me  that  these 
were  his  thoughts. 

It  was  now  summer  time,  and  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  very 

full  and  very  gay.     Lord  and  Lady  D Avere  again 

among  us,  and  our  bishop,  also,  was  come  to  confirm, 
and  to  spend  some  days  in  the  town.  While  his  Lord- 
ship was  with  us,  he  was  invited  to  dinner  at  the  noble- 
man's house  where  Lord  and  Lady  D were  visiting, 

and  all  the  clergy  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  toge- 
ther with  their  families,  were  also  asked  to  meet  him. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  servants  were 
gone  out,  our  discourse  turned  upon  religious  subjects, 
and  to  the  great  exertions  which  were  then  being  made 
in  the  kingdom  for  the  promotion  of  religion.  His  Lord- 
ship then  took  occasion  to  compliment  Mrs.  Delaney  on 
her  activity  in  the  schools ;  and,  to  my  great  amazement 
and  high  indignation,  he  addressed  not  a  word  to  me  on 
the  subject ;  a  circumstance  which  was  attributed  solely 
to  his  want  of  information,  but  which  gave  me  extreme 
pain  and  mortification,  such  as  I  had  no  power  of  con- 
cealing from  those  who  intimately  knew  me. 

From  this  visit  I  returned  in  such  a  state  of  violent 
mental  agitation,  that,  as  soon  as  I  alighted  from  the  car- 
riage, I  fell  into  a  strong  hysteric  fit,  shrieking  with  all 
my  might,  and  refusing  to  hear  reason  from  any  one. 
When  I  became  a  little  more  calm,  I  reproached  Mr. 
Selwyn  for  his  tameness.  and  angrily  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  enter  into  an  explanation  with  the  bishop,  and  in- 
form him  that  it  was  not  Letitia  Delaney,  but  his  own 
wife,  who  had  been  the  only  active  person  in  the  schools. 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  such  an  explanation  could  not, 
with  propriety,  have  come  from  me." 

"  And  why  not?"  I  said. 

"Because,"  he  replied,  "it  would  have  been  opposed  to 
every  principle  on  which  I  have  hitherto  acted.  Was  il 
for  vam  glory  that  you  established  your  school,  Caro- 
line ?     God  forbid  that  I  should  have  such  a  thought  of 
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you  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  did  it  for  the  glory  of 
God,  then  you  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  misap- 
prehensions of  his  Lordship  on  the  subject." 

I  had  for  some  time  past  failed  to  receive  my  hus 
band's  gentle  rebukes  in  silence,  and,  on  the  contrary,  1 
indulged  in  the  habit  of  contending  and  disputing  with 
him  on  every  point ;  a  habit  into  which  aU  persons  are 
prone  to  fall,  who  are  lovers  of  self,  and  tenacious  of 
their  own  opinions.  I  therefore  suffered  not  this  matter 
to  rest,  after  having  once  expressed  my  sentiments  with 
respect  to  it,  but  I  returned  to  it  again  and  again,  always 
ending  with  this  declaration — that  I  saw  that  we  were 
losing  our  influence  in  the  town,  and  that  no  doubt  we 
should  do  so  more  and  more,  if  Mr.  Selwyn  did  not  as- 
sert his  dignity,  come  forward  in  society,  and  take  the 
lead  more  decidedly  on  public  occasions. 

The  consequence  of  these  frequent  disputes  was,  that 
Henry  withdrew  himself  increasingly  from  me;  and  as 
he  seemed  resolved  not  to  quarrel  with  me,  his  manner 
became  cold,  restrained,  and  distant. 

And  now  I  draw  near  to  that  most  dreadful  part  of 
my  history,  on  which  I  cannot,  even  at  present,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  reflect  with  a  tranquil  mind.  The  season, 
as  I  before  remarked,  was  intensely  hot,  and  a  kind  of  in- 
termitting fever  had  attacked  many  persons,  and  carried 
off"  several.  I  thought  that  my  husband  had  appeared 
low  for  some  days,  that  is,  when  I  had  thought  about  him 
at  all ;  for,  as  usual,  my  mind  had  been  in  a  ferment  re- 
specting some  foolish  report  or  other  relative  to  myself; 
when,  one  day,  I  was  summoned  into  Lucy's  room,  her 
nurse  being  alarmed  to  find  her  flushed  and  feverish 
when  she  went  to  take  her  up  in  the  morning.  I  had  ob- 
served her  in  the  garden,  in  her  father's  arms,  only 
on  the  preceding  evening,  a?  I  was  sitting  talking,  in 
my  drawing-room-window,  with  one  of  my  gossiping 
neighbours ;  I  had  seen  him  pluck  a  rose,  and  put  it  into 
her  bosom ;  and  I  remembered  that  she  had  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder  in  a  manner  which  led  him  to  think 
that  she  was  sleepy.  All  these  occurrences  rushed  into 
my  mind  in  a  manner  peculiarly  affecting,  as  I  stood  by 
her  bed,  and  beheld  with  trembling  apprehensions,  her 
flushed  and  fevered  cheek,  and  other  indications  of  seveip 
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illness.  I  sent  immediately  for  medical  assistance,  and 
despatched  another  servant  for  my  husband,  who  wis,  I 
knew,  gone  from  home. 

Mr.  Selwyn  soon  returned  ;  but  never  shall  I  forget  his 
evident  agony  when  he  saw  the  state  of  the  chUd,  though 
It  was  plain  that  he  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  appear 
composed. 

I  have  particularly  enlai^ed  in  many  parts  of  my  nar- 
rative, but  here  I  cannot.  The  scenes  which  followed 
this  melancholy  morning,  though  indelibly  graven  on  my 
mind,  would  baffle  all  description.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
my  deep-rooted  selfishness  was  itself  eradicated  by  the 
poignancy  of  my  own  sorrows,  and  by  the  view  of  the  un- 
utterable, silent,  and  subdued  distress  of  my  husband.  Af- 
ter seven  days  illness,  our  child  expired ;  and,  had  Mr.  Sel- 
vryn  then  possessed  a  wife  to  whom  he  co\ild  have  turned 
with  comfort  and  satisfaction,  he  might  himself  perhaps 
have  survived.  But  he  had  now  caught  the  fever  which 
had  destroyed  his  child,  and,  being  in  a  low  state  of  spirits 
before  the  sickness  of  his  beloved  little  one,  he  was  un- 
able to  contend  with  the  disease,  and  he  therefore  sur- 
vived her  only  a  few  days. 

But  before  he  took  to  his  bed,  while  our  little  darling 
one  was  lying  unburied,  he  never  left  her  side ;  and  one 
day,  when  I  had  stolen  upon  him  unawares,  I  heard  him 
thus  address  the  remains  of  his  infant:  "Ah,  Lucy!  child 
of  my.  heart !  no  more  do  you  meet  your  father's  voice 
with  those  gentle  glances  and  sparkling  smiles  which 
were  wont  to  delight  my  happy  heart !  All,  lovely  one ! 
sweet  companion  of  many  a  solitary  hour !  1  shall  never 
more  enjoy  thy  presence  on  earth,  but  I  shaU  soon  rejoin 
thee  in  a  better  world !" 

Then  kissing  her  dimpled  hand,  and  having  fallen  on  his 
knees,  he  presented  before  the  throne  of  grace  an  address 
so  solemn,  so  full  of  hope  and  confidence  in  redeeming 
love,  so  entirely  free  from  all  trust  in  self  or  in  his  own 
good  works,  so  full  of  gratitude  for  that  which  had  been 
done  to  secure  his  own  and  his  child's  salvation,  that  I 
was  about  to  step  forward  and  kneel  by  him,  when  I 
heard  him  proceed  in  a  humble  strain  of  supplication  for 
me.  His  voice  was  low,  but  I  could  distinguish  all  that 
he  said.     He  entreated  for  me  an  entire  change  of  heart 
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Hs  loi  one  who  was  yet  in  the  bondage  of  sin ;  he  re- 
quested that  my  afflictions  might  be  sanctified  to  me- 
that  I  might  sacrifice  all  my  appetite  for  earthly  glory 
and  human  praise ;  that  I  might  be  wholly  emptied  of 
self,  humbled,  and  brought  low,  in  order  to  my  being 
finally  exalted ;  that  my  motives  might  be  purified,  rny 
labours  blessed,  my  activity  rightly  directed,  and  the  very 
thoughts  of  my  heart  sanctified.  Then  suddenly  looking 
on  his  child,  and  breaking  out  into  fresh  agonies,  "  O  my 
Father  my  Father,"  he  said,  "  bless,  bless  the  mother  of 
my  Lucy !" 

So  saying,  his  head  again  sunk  on  the  bed ;  and  I  hast- 
ened away,  not  to  make  a  display,  as  on  many  former  oc- 
casions, of  false  and  affected  feelings,  but  to  conceal  my 
deep  and  genuine  sorrow. 

My  beloved  husband  survived  his  child  only  fifteen 
days ;  and  he  was,  by  his  own  especial  desire,  buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  her.  And  thus  the  solemn  tomb 
closed  over  all  that  was  near  to  me  on  earth :  and  from 
that  time  I  think  I  may  presume  to  date  the  change  of 
heart  whereby  I  received,  as  it  were,  a  train  of  feelings 
entirely  new,  which  rendered  me  as  unlike  what  I  pre- 
viously had  been,  as  if  I  had  undergone  another  birth. 

After  my  husband's  death,  I  lay  for  a  long  time  as  it 
were  stunned  by  the  blow,  stupified,  and  scarcely  capable 
of  appreciating  my  dreadful  loss.  But  with  returning 
reason  I  felt  so  bitter  a  sense  of  the  sins  of  my  past  life, 
that  I  was  made  to  abhor  and  loathe  myself  as  the  vilest 
of  vile  creatures ;  and  to  see,  that  dur.ng  my  whole  life,  I 
had  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  cruel  and  selfish 
passions.  My  envy  of  my  lovely  cousin,  my  neglect 
of  her  during  my  grandmother's  illness,  my  violent  ran- 
cour against  Letitia,  my  desire  of  human  praise,  my  want 
of  fidelity  in  those  things  committed  to  my  charge,  my 
eye-service,  my  jealousy,  my  tormenting  temper  to  my 
beloved  husband,  who  was  now  no  more,  my  frequent 
neglects  of  my  child,  all,  all  now  rose  before  me,  and  I 
was  made  to  see  with  detestation,  that  love  of  self,  which 
liad  precluded  my  rightly  discharging  a  single  relative 
duty.  I  was  made  to  see,  that  he  who  would  love  his 
neighbour,  must  first  begin  by  moderating  his  self-love; 
or  rather  by  seeking  help  from  him  who  alone  is  able  to 
2  G2 
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dissolve  the  heart  of  stone,  and  to  impart  a  heart  of  flesh 
in  its  stead.  In  short,  all  my  strong  holds  of  self-love 
and  self-righteousness  were  overthrown,  and  I  was  made 
to  see  that  self-love  is  the  natural  tyrant  of  the  heart; 
that  it  had  hitherto  reigned  in  my  heart,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  was  truly  good ;  and  that  the  work  of  grace 
never  advances  while  this  tyrant  retains  its  undiminished 
influence. 

Twenty  years  are  now  passed  since  Lucy  and  her  be- 
loved father  have  been  in  glory ;  and  during  that  period 
I  have  been  a  mourner,  not  only  in  outward  appearance, 
but  also  in  heart.  My  retreat  has  for  some  years  past 
been  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  farmer,  who  married 
the  little  orphan  girl,  who  had  been  the  protegee  of  my 
dear  husband,  and  who  was  well  educated  and  endowed 
by  him.  In  her  I  have  found  a  daughter  and  a  friend  ; 
and  in  Mrs.  Stephens,  whose  family  are  now  all  dispers- 
ed, I  possess  an  affectionate  neighbour,  in  whose  spiritual 
welfare  I  have  a  lively  interest.  I  have  been  justly  con- 
demned to  many  melancholy  hours.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  found  much  peace  since  my  mind  has  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  loss  of  my  beloved  ones;  but  my  peace  has 
not  been  of  this  world. 

And  now,  having  concluded  the  painful  task  which  I 
had  imdertaken,  1  trust  that  my  example  may  prove  a 
warning  to  others,  and  that  my  youthful  reader  may  be 
led,  by  my  narrative,  to  discover  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
up  the  gay  world,  and  what  are  called  its  pleasures,  with- 
out any  real  relinquishment  of  pride  and  selfishness ;  and 
also  that  my  example  and  my  history,  so  full  of  sorrow, 
is  an  indubitable  proof  that  Avhere  selfishness  remains  un- 
subdued, it  is  impossible  that  we  can  rightly  fulfil  our 
duty  towards  our  neighbours,  even  in  the  most  inadequate 
degree ;  for  the  social  duties  are  allowed,  even  by  the 
heathen,  to  consist  in  a  renunciation  of  self  for  the  good 
of  others ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  where  self  remains  in 
force,  whatever  profession  of  religion  maybe  made,  there 
can  be,  really,  no  true  conversion,  or  change  of  heart. 
The  finest  example  which  can  be  conceived  of  the  entire 
absence  of  selfishness,  is  in  Christ  our  blessed  Saviour ; 
and  the  more  we  contemplate  his  character,  the  more 
ought  we  to  deplore  our  own  extreme  hardness,  selfish- 
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ness,  and  cruelty,  and  to  lie  humbled  and  subdued  undei 
the  conviction. 

But  now,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  it  will  not  long 
be  permitted  me  to  remain  separated  from  my  husband 
and  my  child,  since  severe  disease  is  making  deep,  though 
hitherto  silent  inroads  on  my  constitution,  I  conclude  my 
narrative,  humbly  entreating  you,  my  young  reader,  as 
you  value  your  present  and  eternal  happiness,  to  beware 
of  self-indulgence,  and  remembering  the  golden  rule. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself^  learn  to  deny 
thyself,  in  order  that  thou  mayest  have  wherewith  to 
comfort  thy  brother. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  having  finished  her  story,  which 
had  occupied  more  of  the  evening  than  she  had  expected, 
called  her  young  people  to  prayer  without  loss  of  time. 

A  Prayer  for  that  State  of  Mind  tohich  may  enable  us 
to  feel  and  act  towards  our  Fellow  Creatures  with  the 
Sincerity  of  perfect  Christian  Charity. 

"O  ALMIGHTY  FATHER,  who  alone  art  acquaint- 
ed with  the  windings  and  deep  intricacies  of  the  human 
heart,  impress  us  with  a  due  sense  of  our  extreme  depra- 
vity;  make  us  to  know  and  feel  that  all  which  proceeds 
from  self  alone,  every  desire  and  impulse,  every  thought 
and  motive  of  action  which  originates  in  the  unrenewed 
heart,  is  utterly  vile,  corrupt,  and  abominable  ;  and  give 
us  grace,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  to  regulate  the  inclina- 
tions of  our  own  wills  with  reverence  and  holy  fear; 
teach  us  to  loathe  the  workings  and  suggestions  of  our 
unsanctified  natural  affections,  and  enable  us  to  submit 
ourselves  entirely,  and  on  all  occasions,  to  the  guidance 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit.  Set  us  at  liberty,  O  righteous  Lord 
God,  from  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  which  work  all  man- 
ner of  abominations.  Help  us  to  dethrone  the  idol  self, 
and  to  set  up  thine  image  in  its  stead.  Let  all  self-seeking 
be  held  in  abhorrence  by  thy  servants.  Grant  that  our 
charity  towards  our  fellow  creatures,  and  especially  to- 
wards those  with  whom  we  are  familiarly  associated, 
may  be  ardent  and  christian-like.  Teach  us  to  rejoice 
with  those  that  do  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  those  that 
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mourn.  Enable  us,  through  all  the  diversified  scenes  of 
this  life,  to  interest  ourselves  only  about  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  real  good  of  our  neighbours.  Enable  us, 
by  faith  and  heavenly  wisdom  to  discern  our  own  ad- 
vantage in  the  promotion  of  thy  glory,  and  in  the  exten- 
sion of  thy  kingdom  on  earth.  Teach  us  to  cast  our  cares 
on  thee ;  and  give  us  that  singleness  of  eye,  and  sincerity 
of  heart,  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  walk  steadfastly 
forward  in  the  way  of  duty,  keeping  our  hands  clear 
from  the  gain  of  ungodhness,  and  our  minds  free  from 
any  desire  of  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  others.  Emp- 
ty us,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  of  all  proud  and  ambitious 
feelings,  all  desires  of  supplanting  others,  or  of  obtaining 
advantages  over  them.  Teach  us  to  glory  in  the  excellen- 
ces of  our  brethren,  and  to  rejoice  in  their  prosperity ; 
and  grant,  that,  under  the  pressure  of  affliction,  we  may 
be  humble  and  resigned,  submissive  to  thy  holy  will,  and 
prepared  to  await  thy  time  of  our  deliverance,  in  pa- 
tience, and  hope,  and  firm  faith,  that  all  will  work  toge- 
ther for  our  good,  through  Him  that  loved  us  and  died 
for  our  salvation. 

"  And  now,  O  holy  Father,  we  confess  and  bewail  all 
the  offences  of  our  carriage  during  our  past  lives.;  we  ac- 
knowledge and  deplore  the  numberless  envious,  ma- 
licious, and  cruel  suggestions  of  our  wicked  hearts,  and 
those  various  acts  of  eye-service  wherewith  we  have 
mocked  our  God,  and  endeavoured  to  deceive  our  fellow- 
creatures  :  and  we  pray  thee  to  grant,  that  we  may  never 
again  be  left  to  listen  to  the  vile  insinuations  of  our  evil 
hearts,  but  that  henceforward  we  may  be  wholly  devoted 
to  thy  service,  that  thou,  the  Great  and  Mighty  God,  may- 
est  in  all  things  be  glorified  by  us,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

"  And  now,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  to  thee  be  all  honour 
and  glory,  at  this  time,  and  for  evermore.  Amen." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

iSccond  Conversation  on  our  duty  towards  oar 

Neighbours. 

ON   OUR   DUTY   TO   INFERIORS. 

"  My  dear  young  people,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor 
"  when  last  we  met,  I  entertained  you  with  a  narrative, 
by  which  I  endeavoured  to  trace  out  and  expose  to  you 
many  of  those  intricate  and  hidden  feelings,  and  springs 
of  action,  which  too  often  embitter  the  comfort  of  our  do- 
mestic circles,  and  poison  the  fountains  of  family  love, 
causing  the  hearts  of  those  who,  in  their  infancy,  have 
hung  upon  the  same  breasts,  to  swell,  in  their  advancing 
life,  with  rancour  against  each  other,  polluting  every 
source  of  joy,  and  withering  the  innocent  and  natural  de 
lights  of  youth.  It  is  my  intention  now  to  attempt  to  set 
before  you  a  view  of  those  feelings  Avhich  too  frequentl)/ 
mar  our  charity  towards  our  inferiors;  and,  for  this  pur 
pose,  I  shall  read  a  short  narrative  to  you,  wherein  that 
sweet  spirit  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  is  displayed 
in  a  simple  and  yet,  I  think,  a  very  attractive  form." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  drew  out  a  small  manu- 
script, and  the  young  ladies  prepared  to  hearken  with 
their  usual  complacency. 

The  New  Millennium  Hall;  or,  The  History  of  Laura. 

There  is  a  book,  now  very  scarce,  called  Millennium 
Hall,  which  gives  an  account  of  a  society  of  ladies,  who 
lived  together,  in  a  place  of  retirement,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  and  who  devoted  their  time  to  a 
Variety  of  acts  of  charitv  and  benevolence. 
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It  happened  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  middle-aged  lady, 
the  sister  of  a  baronet,  a  person  possessing  a  handsome, 
independent  fortune,  was  paying  a  visit  in  a  country  house, 
where,  one  rainy  day,  the  scarce  volume  containing  the 
history  of  the  ladies  of  Millennium  Hall  was  placed  in  her 
hands. 

This  lady,  whom  we  shall  call  Mrs.  Dorothea  Oldfield, 
had  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  with  avidity  into  all 
the  moderate  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  had  sufficiently 
experienced  their  emptiness,  although  she  had  not  yet 
been  led  to  know  where  to  seek  for  satisfaction  more  solid 
than  they  could  afford.  She  was  therefore  precisely  in 
that  state  of  mind  the  most  likely  to  be  amused  and  per- 
suaded by  a  book,  which  described,  apparently,  an  attain- 
able Utopia,  such  as  a  system  similar  to  that  which  ob- 
tained in  Millennium  Hall  seemed  to  promise.  The  old 
lady  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  have  a  Millennium  Hall  of 
her  own ;  and,  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  man's  depravity,  and  with  the  existing  necessity 
of  a  something  more  effectual  than  the  common  restraints 
of  good  manners,  to  preserve  a  number  of  people,  dwell- 
ing together  in  one  house,  in  that  kind  of  order  and 
agreeable  harmony  which  is  described  as  having  prevail- 
ed in  Millennium  Hall,  she  determined  immediately  to 
to  take  the  requisite  steps  towards  forming  an  establish- 
ment which  should  resemble  and  even  eclipse  this  pre- 
tended paradise  itself. 

And  here  it  should  be  remarked  that  few  books  do 
more  injury  than  those  foolish  and  irreligious  works 
which  abound  in  every  circulating  library,  and  in  which 
books  the  Christian  virtues  are  represented  as  existing  in 
various  characters  and  situations  in  society,  altogether 
unassociated  with  Christian  principles.  In  works  of  this 
kind,  the  more  pure  the  morality  that  is  inculcated,  the 
greater  is  the  deception  and  consequent  danger,  and  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  produce  destructive  effects ;  and 
this,  in  the  same  degree,  and  on  the  same  principle,  that 
Socinianism  is  more  to  be  feared  in  the  present  state  of 
society  than  the  disgusting  idolatries  of  the  Hindoo. 

On  this  account,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  those  writers, 
both  male  and  female,  who  have,  as  it  were,  robbed  Chris- 
tianity of  her  high  and  perfect  morals  and  holy  principles 
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to  deck,  those  very  characters  that  deny  her  doctrines, 
will  eventually  find  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  conduct 
more  offensive  in  the  eye  of  God,  because  more  hurtful 
to  man,  than  that  of  Belshazzar,  when  he  commanded  to 
bring  the  golden  a:nd  silver  vessels  which  his  father  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  taken  out  of  the  temple  which  was  in 
Jerusalem,  that  the  king  and  his  princes,  his  wives  and 
his  concubines  might  drink  therein. 

But,  that  I  might  not  digress  too  far  from  my  story,  I 
remark,  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  not  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  a 
suitable  situation  for  her  establishment.  There  was  on 
her  brothei-'s  estate,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  counties 
of  England,  a  spacious  old  mansion,  which  had  been  de- 
serted for  some  years  past  by  the  heads  of  the  family; 
and,  as  it  happened  at  that  time  to  be  vacant,  she  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  on  very  moderate  terms. 

This  mansion  stood  in  a  small  park,  where  a  variety 
of  trees,  of  very  ancient  growth,  disposed  in  groups  and 
clusters  over  an  exceedingly  irregular  surface,  presented; 
within  a  small  compass,  a  considerable  variety  of  umbra- 
geous glade  and  breezy  lawn  ;  a  running  stream,  which 
traversed  this  piece  of  ground  in  various  directions,  and 
which  assumed  all  the  caprices  of  a  classic  stream,  by 
rushing  precipitately  from  the  higher  grounds,  and 
meandering  gently  through  those  which  were  more  level, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  charms  of  this  place. 

The  house  itself,  which  had  stood  during  a  century  or 
more,  was  built  of  small  brick,  now  groAvn  brown  or 
rusty  by  time.  It  was  low,  considering  the  number  of 
stories,  and  three  of  its  sides  were  facing  a  court,  which 
was  laid  out  with  gravel  walks  and  parterres  of  flowers. 
Behind  the  house  there  was  an  old-fashioned  garden,  in- 
closed by  a  high  wall,  and  at  each  corner  of  the  garden 
was  a  summer-house.  The  number  of  chambers  in  this 
ancient  mansion  offered  the  convenience  of  a  variety  of 
separate  apartments,  and  a  noble  dining-room  and  draw- 
ing-room promised  accommodation  for  a  very  large 
family. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  too  many  particulars  of  little  im- 
portance, suffice  it  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dorothea  Oldfield 
found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  several  young  ladies, 
trtiose  fortunes  perhaps  scarcely  equalled  their  birth  and 
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pretensions,  to  join  her  little  society,  in  which  she  failed 
not  to  give  them  the  promise  of  their  certainly  finding  all 
those  enjoyments  with  which  her  own  warm  imagination 
had  flattered  her. 

Among  the  young  ladies  who  had  been  persuaded  by 
Mrs.  Oldfield  to  take  up  their  abode  in  her  beautiful  re- 
treat just  mentioned,  were  two  who  were  distinguished 
above  the  rest  by  the  agreeableness  of  their  persons,  and, 
we  may  add,  also,  by  their  accomplishments.  They  were 
both  descended  from  very  respectable  families,  though  in 
nowise  related  to  each  other.  The  name  of  one  of  these 
was  Belinda,  the  name  of  the  other  Laura.  Belinda  was 
one  of  those  characters,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  society,  characters  that  cannot  rest  con- 
tented in  any  situation  until  they  have  formed  to  them- 
selves a  number  of  partisans  who  continually  follow  their 
steps  and  applaud  their  actions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Laura  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  carriage. 

It  was  the  rule  of  the  house,  that  the  young  ladies 
should  occupy  the  mornings  in  their  own  apartments, 
and  meet  together  at  dinner,  and,  if  they  pleased,  also 
spend  their  evenings  together. 

On  those  occasions  when  the  members  of  the  family 
Avere  met,  Belinda  seldom  failed  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
conversation.  Before  she  had  been  a  month  in  the  house, 
she  had  made  every  individual  in  it  acquainted  with 
her  whole  pedigree ;  and  no  one  could  relate  any  fact  or 
piece  of  news,  but  it  reminded  her  of  some  parallel  case 
either  in  her  own  experience,  or  in  that  of  some  one  of 
ner  connexions.  As  her  countenance,  however,  was 
agreeable,  her  maimer  cheerful,  and  her  address  easy,  and 
as  polite  as  egotism  would  permit  it  to  be,  she  was 
generally  liked,  and  her  company,  in  consequence,  much 
sought  after. 

The  society  in  this  New  Millennium  Hall  had  little  no- 
tion of  vital  and  experimental  religion ;  but  its  members 
submitted,  nevertheless,  to  all  the  exterior  forms  which 
our  Church  enjoins,  and  several  little  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence were  already  in  agitation  in  this  young  society, 
when  somewhat  of  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  family  by  the  death  of  the  former  minister 
of  the  parish,  and  the  introduction  of  another     The  oM 
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minister  had  been  a  person  from  whom  little  was  to  be 
learned ;  but  his  successor,  whom  we  shall  call  Francis 
Woodfield,  was  a  young  man  who  knew  the  truth,  and 
preached  it  consistently,  though  he  failed  in  practice,  not 
altogether  in  points  of  strict  morality,  but  rather  in  that 
gravity  and  strict  decorum  becoming  a  minister  of  Christ. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  visited  but  seldom  in 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  then  rather  on  distant 
than  on  more  intimate  terms.  But  the  society  of  the  hall 
afforded  too  many  charms  for  a  yoimg  man  living  in  a 
solitary  village,  to  permit  him  to  resist  its  influence  in 
his  own  proper  strength ;  and  he  therefore  tried  to  make 
himself  believe  that  he  could  not  employ  his  time  more 
profitably  than  in  endeavouring  to  convert  the  ladies  of 
the  Hall.  He  therefore  visited  them  continually,  and  re- 
ligion was  constantly  made  the  subject  of  discourse  over 
the  tea-table. 

Mr.  Francis  Woodfield  as  I  before  said,  understood  his 
Bible;  at  least  he  possessed  much  head  knowledge,  and 
perhaps  was  not  without  the  desire  of  living  up  to  what 
he  knew :  but  much,  certainly,  was  wanting  to  his  being 
what  might  be  wished ;  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  at- 
tempted to  undertake  so  great  a  work  as  the  conversion 
of  many  souls  in  a  manner  so  light  as  that  in  which  he 
presumed  it  might  be  effected,  namely,  in  lively  chitchat 
over  a  dish  of  tea. 

Mr.  Francis  Woodfield's  views  of  religion  were,  as  I 
before  said,  strictly  scriptural;  it  was  not,  therefore,  to 
be  supposed  that  these  new  doctrines  should  be  received 
by  the  ladies  of  the  hall  without  considerable  opposition 
and  animadversion.  But  as  the  young  rector  was  a 
great  favourite,  the  opposition  was  more  tempered  than 
it  probably  would  have  been,  had  an  older  or  a  rougher 
faced  man  broached  the  same  doctrines  in  <heir  ears. 

In  cases  of  dispute,  Belinda  was  in  general  the  spokes- 
woman of  the  party,  and  showed  much  liveliness  and 
readiness  in  argument.  After  a  decent  time,  however, 
the  fair  disputant  commonly  gave  way,  and  professed 
herself  convinced  of  the  importance  of  religion;  and  in 
a  short  time  Mr.  Woodfield  flattered  himself  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  sisterhood  were  in  a  way  to  be 
"on  verted 
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About  this  time,  the  society  having  lived  together 
nearly  a  year,  during  the  summer  months  many  of  the 
young  ladies  went  abroad  to  see  their  friends,  and  the 
family  was,  in  a  manner,  broken  up  for  some  time. 

When  the  party  was  re-assembled,  it  was  foimd  that 
several  of  the  fair  individuals  had,  during  their  separa- 
tion, met  with  opportunities  of  hearing  good  preachers; 
but  through  the  mismanagement  of  their  first  teacher, 
who  had  brought  them  on  too  rapidly,  and  led  them  to 
think  that  they  were  somewhat  advanced  Christians, 
when  as  yet  they  had  probably  not  taken  one  step  to 
wards  the  way  of  salvation,  they  had  been  unable  to  de- 
rive real  profit  from  what  they  heard  ;  and,  having  been 
called  to  listen  to  sermons  intended  for  converted  per- 
sons, they  had  been  puffed  up  by  this  strong  meat,  and 
were,  therefore,  almost  in  a  worse  case  than  before  they 
had  heard  the  word  of  salvation. 

The  individual  who  begins  his  Christian  career  in  any 
other  Avay  than  by  humility  and  self-abasement,  may  go 
on  fairly  for  a  time ;  but  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has 
deep  %vaters  to  go  through  before  he  can  attain  the  end  of 
his  course.  * 

Thus  the  young  party  went  smoothly  on,  supposing 
that  they  Avere  in  a  fair  way  soon  to  reach  Mount  Zion. 
But,  like  Ignorance  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  of  them  wanted  their  certificate; 
for,  though  they  could  talk  well  on  most  points  of  doc- 
trine, yet  they  never  felt  the  plague  of  their  OAvn  hearts, 
and,  of  course,  but  imperfectly  knew  their  need  of  the 
Saviour. 

Of  Belinda  it  might  be  said,  that,  as  some  fine  ladies 
play  with  chemistry,  botany,  and  even  with  deism  and 
atheism,  in  order  to  render  themselves  singular,  she  be- 
came professedly  pious  upon  the  same  false  principle, 
and  not  only  pious,  but  benevolent ;  and  busied  herself 
in  establishing  day-schools  and  various  other  institutions, 
in  order,  one  would  think,  that  she  might  have  some- 
thing to  talk  about,  and  appear  conspicuous  among  her 
companions.  And,  in  deducing  this  inference,  we  do  not 
wrong  her ;  because  it  was  evident  to  every  acute  ob- 
server, that  she  felt  no  pleasure  in  any  of  these  works  of 
charity,  unless  she  herself  took  the  lead  in  them ;  nei- 
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ther  did  she  rejoice  at  any  thing  which  she  had  been  en 
abled  to  do,  because  it  was  hkely  to  conduce  to  the  glory 
of  God,  but  simply  because  it  had  been  brought  about  bj 
her  own  successful  exertions. 

But  now  to  refer  to  Laura,  of  whom  we  have  no' 
spoken  for  a  long  time.  This  diffident  young  person  had 
listened  with  considerable  attention  to  the  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  Mr.  Woodfield  and  Belinda, 
and  she  had  constantly,  in  private,  consulted  her  Bible, 
in  order  to  convince  herself  that  the  arguments  which 
Mr.  Woodfield  used  were  consonant  with  Scripture. 

Laura's  apartment  was  one  of  the  most  remote  in  that 
wing  of  the  house  which  was  almost  entirely  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  young  ladies,  and  her  window 
opened  upon  a  part  of  the  garden  much  secluded  from  the 
rest  by  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  which  were  evergreens. 
She  had  an  opportunity,  therefore,  of  frequently  sitting 
to  read  and  meditate  at  the  window,  unobserved  by  any 
of  her  companions;  and  she  was  led,  by  divine  grace, 
habitually  to  influence  and  animate  her  meditations  by 
solemn  and  earnest  addresses  to  her  Maker.  She  began, 
as  it  were,  to  feel  her  way  in  the  dark ;  but  the  Lord  was 
'leading  her  by  a  way  that  she  knpw  not,  and,  ere  she  was 
aware.  He  set  her  feet  in  the  roa<l  t<»  Zion. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purposi^  ti  •  enter  into  the  parti 
culars  of  Laura's  conversion.  Sulftcc  it  to  say,  that  it  was 
a  gradual,  silent,  and  unobtrusive  work,  wholly  disregard- 
ed by  those  under  whose  eye  it  M'an  passing,  yet,  never- 
theless, it  was  effectual,  because  it  was  of  God. 

Laura  had  always  been  a  modcit  and  retiring  charac- 
ter, but  she  had  possessed  much  mtiiral  pride;  and  per- 
haps it  was  even  to  this  feeling  that  she  at  first  owed  the 
dignified  reserve  and  decorum  of  her  deportment;  for 
where  no  better  principle  is  found  to  exist,  pride  itself 
has  not  unfrequently  kept  females  within  the  bounds  of 
prudence :  but,  like  all  other  false  principles,  its  effects  are 
but  partial,  and,  in  instances  where  it  may  seem  to  have 
a  salutary  influence  over  one  part  of  the  hfe  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  may  possess  it,  it  brings  shame,  disgrace,  and 
contempt,  upon  that  very  character,  amidst  other  circum 
stances. 
But  the  first  and  immediate  effect  of  religion  upor. 
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Laura  was,  to  make  her  humble ;  and  her  humility  in* 
stantly  diffused  a  softness  and  sweetness  over  her  man- 
ners, which  they  did  not  before  evince. 

That  person  who  has  at  once  a  clear  view  of  his  own 
depravity,  and  of  what  he  consequently  owes  to  his  Sa- 
viour, will  necessarily  become  humane  and  tender  to- 
v/ards  his  fellow  creatures.  Accordingly,  Laura's  religion 
speedily  produced  this  effect,  and  she  began  silently  but 
seriously  to  consider  in  what  points  she  had  hitherto  fail 
ed  in  her  duty  towards  her  neighbours. 

As  I  before  remarked,  she  presently  found  occasion  to 
reform  her  manner  with  respect  to  her  equals,  and  espe- 
cially towards  Belinda.  She  felt  that  she  had  hitherto 
allowed  herself  in  unwarrantable  irritation,  on  account  of 
the  overbearing  forwardness  of  this  young  lady,  by  which 
she  attempted  to  make  every  one  submit  to  her  caprices, 
and  left  little  room  for  others  even  to  venture  an  opinion. 

Laura  was  now  made  sensible  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  as  great  an  offence  against  Christianity,  by  her  cold 
disdain  of  Belinda's  conduct,  as  the  young  lady  herself 
had  committed  by  her  over- forwardness.  Laura,  how 
ever,  now  lost  no  time  in  repairing  this  offence ;  availing 
herself  of  every  opportunity  of  behaving  with  a  marked 
politeness  and  attention  towards  Belinda,  which  polite- 
ness the  other  received  with  a  smiling  kind  of  condescen- 
sion, of  such  a  nature  as,  to  a  proud  spirit,  Avould  have  been 
less  welcome  than  rudeness  itself. 

When  Laura  left  Millennium  Hall,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  rest  of  the  young  ladies,  she  went  to  visit  a  family, 
one  of  the  sons  of  which,  a  young  clergyman  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  was  decidedly  pious,  and 
withal,  more  discreet  and  watchful  than  is  common  even 
for  religious  young  men  to  be. 

Laura  was  much  benefited  by  the  conversation  of  this 
young  man,  and  her  eyes  were  thus  opened  on  many 
subjects  which  she  had  not  before  considered,  though  she 
never  had  any  private  discourse  with  him.  And  after 
her  return  to  the  hall,  she  felt  that  she  was  not  acting  as 
a  Christian,  if,  when  she  saw  her  companions  in  an  error, 
she  did  not  endeavour  to  set  them  right.  Accordingly, 
she  took  occasion,  one  day,  when  she  heard  her  young 
friends  speaking  with  what  she  deemed  too  much  confi- 
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dence  of  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in  the  good 
way,  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  deep  humility  as  the 
groundwork  of  all  true  religion. 

In  reply  to  this,  Belinda  took  her  up  warmly,  but  not 
in  a  way  of  contradiction :  on  the  contrary,  she  told  her 
that  she  wondered  why  she  should  take  so  much  pains 
to  prove  what  every  person  in  the  company  knew  so 
well,  and  always  acted  upon;  and  appealed  to  those 
who  were  present  to  witness  her  assertion.  "  Are  you 
not  all,  my  friends,"  said  she,  "  throughly  persuaded  of 
the  importance  of  humility  in  religion?  and  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  system  exemplified  by  this  one 
single  truth,  that  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physi- 
cian, hut  they  that  are  sick;  and,  if  so,  how  can  any  one 
be  accounted  a  Christian,  unless  he  knows  himself  to  be 
a  sinner  ?"  » 

Belinda  then  proceeded  to  give  the  company  an  ac- 
count of  several  things  within  her  own  experience, 
which  she  thought  bore  upon  the  point  in  question;  and 
she  would  fain  have  made  it  appear  that  John  Bunyan 
himself  had  not  suffered  more  from  conviction  of  sin, 
and  dread  of  being  found  to  be  a  vessel  fitted  only  for 
destruction,  than  she  herself  had  done.  Thus  was  Laura 
quieted  on  this  occasion;  and  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  was  she  silenced  on  every  other,  whenever  she  en- 
deavoured to  give  utterance  to  any  of  her  ideas  on  reli- 
gious subjects  before  any  individual  of  the  family.  She 
tlierefore  determined  to  leave  them  all  to  themselves,  and 
to  seek  for  objects  out  of  doors,  on  which  to  exercise  her 
benevolence  and  love. 

But,  as  the  ground  was  pre-occupied  near  the  hall  and 
in  the  village,  and  as  she,  therefore,  found,  that  she  could 
not  exert  herself  in  those  quarters  without  continually 
coming  in  contact  with  some  of  her  sisterhood,  with 
whom,  as  I  before  said,  her  ideas  did  not  assimilate,  she 
therefore  resolved  to  go  further  abroad,  in  order  to  seek 
suitable  objects  for  the  exercise  of  her  humanity.  Neither 
was  she  long  at  a  loss ;  there  being,  in  the  next  parish, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  hall,  a  portion  of  what  once 
had  been  a  royal  forest.  The  greater  part  of  this  forest 
had  been  cleared  and  cultivated ;  but  the  residue,  which 
still  remained  a  wood  was  occupied  bv  a  few  pooi 
2H2 
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wood-cutters,  well  known,  at  least  by  report,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  their  petty  depredations  and  othe 
scandalous  habits. 

As  these  poor  creatures  resided  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  their  parish  church,  they  lived  in  the  habitual 
neglect  of  divine  service;  and  as  their  appointed  pastor 
was  not  one  of  those  shepherds  who  search  the  sheep  and 
seek  them  out,  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  11,)  they  had  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  continue  (though  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  most  enhghtened  countries  in  the  world)  in  a  state 
of  the  grossest  heathen  darkness. 

Laura,  therefore,  conceived  that  this  benighted  spot  of 
the  country  might  afford  her  an  ample  field  for  many 
works  of  Christian  charity ;  and  she  resolved  at  least  to 
make  the  attempt  to  do  these  people  some  good :  and  al- 
though it  required  no  little  courage  to^introduce  herself 
among  these  savages,  (for  such  in  fact  they  were,)  yet 
she  did  not  doubt  that  she  should  find  means  to  render 
her  visits  to  them  acceptable.  She  accordingly  made 
choice  of  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 
daughter  of  a  cottager  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  accom- 
pany her  in  her  walks  to  the  forest;  and,  with  this  little 
escort,  she  set  forth  on  a  fine  morning  in  autumn,  soon 
after  the  re-assemblage  of  the  party  at  the  hall. 

It  was  precisely  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  the 
leaves  having  changed  their  colour,  still  continue  to  hang 
on  the  boughs  which  they  had  adorned  through  all  the 
months  of  summer.  A  thick  dew,  which  had  been  touch- 
ed by  the  frost,  stood  glistening  on  every  blade  of  grass; 
and  the  more  distant  landscape  was  covered  by  a  bright 
mist  which  gradually  vanished  as  the  sun  arose  higher 
in  the  heavens. 

Laura  was  led  by  her  youthful  companion  along  a 
narrow  and  retired  lane  for  the  distance  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  till  suddenly  she  was  brought  out  upon  a  heath, 
over  one  narrow  corner  of  which  she  saw  the  forest 
above  mentioned.  The  cottages  of  which  she  was  in 
quest  appeared  like  so  many  thatched  huts  scattered 
among  the  tr'^es ;  and  as  the  ground  upon  which  they 
stood  was  very  irregular,  they  formed  altogether  a  very 
picturesque,  and  to  Laura,  who  beheld  them  with  an  eye 
of  Christian  love,  a  truly  interestmg  scene. 
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As  Laura  had  expected,  she  found  but  little  difficulty 
m  introducing  herself  among  the  woodmen  and  their 
families.  She  had  furnished  herself  with  several  little 
presents  for  the  wild  and  half-naked  children,  who  were 
playing  at  the  cottage  doors ;  and  through  their  means 
she  found  ready  access  to  the  hearts  of  their  parents. 

The  time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  enter  into  the  par 
ticulars  of  all  which  Laura  did  for  these  poor  people. 
She  established  a  little  school  among  them,  which  she 
visited  regularly  two  or  three  times  a  week.  She  pro- 
vided warm  petticoats  and  cloaks  for  two  or  three  of  the 
oldest  women.  She  frequently  collected  one  or  two 
families  together,  and  read  the  Scripture  to  them;  for 
there  were  few  among  them  who  could  read  themselves. 
She  visited  and  prayed  with  the  sick,  and  made  clothes 
for  the  infants. 

Laura  had  visited  this  little  society  in  the  forest  for 
several  weeks,  and,  as  she  supposed,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  family  belonging  to  it,  when,  one 
day,  happening  to  go  to  a  cottage  which  was  situated 
further  in  the  wood  than  the  rest,  she  saw  beyond  it,  a 
pool  which  lay  in  a  kind  of  valley  or  dingle,  and  which 
was  closely  grown  round  with  flags  and  other  water- 
plants.  Beyond  this  pool  she  distinguished  an  old  cottage, 
half  hid  by  the  pool-dam,  built  with  timber,  painted  black, 
and  with  white  stucco,  and  altogether  presenting  a  ruin- 
ous and  forlorn  appearancee.  Owing  to  the  leaves  hav- 
ing now  fallen,  this  cottage  had  become  visible  from  the 
other  side  of  the  pool ;  for,  when  the  trees  were  in  full 
leaf,  it  was  entirely  concealed  from  the  view  of  a  person 
so  situated. 

Laura  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  sight  of  this 
dwelling,  and  asked  who  lived  in  it;  for  she  perceived,  by 
the  smoke  which  ascended  among  the  leafless  trees,  that 
it  was  inhabited. 

In  reply  to  this  question,  she  was  informed  that  nobody 
lived  in  it  but  the  widow  and  her  lodger. 
"  And  who,"  said  Laura,  "  is  the  widow  ?" 
In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  a  very  disastrous  story  was 
unfolded  to  the  ears  of  Laura. — "  A  few  months  ago,  a 
farmer's  servant,  a  parish  girl,  and,  consequently,  a  poor, 
friendless  creature,  had  married  a  young  woodman,  and 
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retired  with  him  to  this  cottage,  where  they  had  lived  in 
great  happiness,  till,  on  one  miserable  day,  he  was  brought 
home  dead,  kiUed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree.  From  that  time," 
said  the  relater  of  this  story,  "  the  poor  body  has  been 
almost  crazed ;  and  it  is  more  the  pity,  as  she  expects,  in 
a  few  months,  to  bring  into  the  world  a  poor  fatherless 
babe." 

Here  was  a  tale  of  woe  indeed,  which  brought  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  Laura,  who  immediately  hastened  to  see 
if  any  comfort  might  haply  be  imparted  to  the  unhappy 
creature. 

According  to  the  affecting  tales  often  furnished  by 
works  of  fancy,  the  weeping  widow  stUl  looks  beautiful, 
notwithstanding  her  weeds,  and  cleanly,  though  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  poverty  and  helplessness ;  but  in  real  life, 
poverty  and  helplessness  are  naturally  accompanied  by 
want  of  cleanliness,  and  the  furrows  and  swollen  fea- 
tures produced  by  tears  mar  all  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  youth. 

Thus,  when  Laura  had  traversed  one  side  of  the  edge 
of  the  pool  and  had  descended  by  a  narrow  pathway, 
strewed  Avith  decayed  leaves,  round  to  the  door  of  the 
cotta<jo,  which  stood  with  its  back  to  the  pool,  she  was 
struck  with  the  air  of  desolation  and  wretchedness  of 
every  kind  which  evidently  pervaded  the  whole  dwell- 
ing; and,  as  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  top  of  the  half- 
door  to  open  it,  she  shrunk  back  involuntarily,  and  was 
obliged  to  summon  her  Christian  principles  to  her  aid  in 
order  to  prevail  on  herself  to  pursue  an  adventure  which 
promised  nothing,  at  first  view,  but  circumstances  of  dis- 
gust and  horror. 

The  house  itself  was  so  thoroughly  ruinous,  both  with 
in  and  without,  that  in  many  places  the  plaster  had  fallen 
from  the  wall,  presenting  the  bare  laths  to  the  eye,  and 
leaving  chinks  through  which  there  was  ready  entrance 
for  many  a  winter  blast.  The  floor  was  of  clay,  and  two 
or  three  mean  and  worn-out  pieces  of  furniture  bespoke 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wretched 
dwelling.  A  miserable-looking  old  woman  sat  spinning 
in  the  wide  chimney,  and  at  the  same  time  watching  a 
pot,  which  was  simmering  over  a  few  half-burnt  sticks. 
But  the  object  which  most  forcibly  arrested  the  attention 
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of  Laura,  was  the  wretched  widow  already  mentioned. 
She  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  crazy  bedstead,  which 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  She  appeared  pale  and 
even  ghastly,  her  eyes  stared  wildly  around,  her  ragged 
clothes  scarcely  covered  her,  and  every  thing  about  her 
person  indicated  a  feeling  as  if  she  had  ceased  to  take 
bought  for  any  thing  which  might  befall  her,  either 
good  or  bad.  At  her  feet  there  lay  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
which  she  had  been  gathering  in  the  wood,  and  which 
she  had  thrown  down,  as  if  weary  of  her  work,  of  her- 
self, and  the  Avhole  world. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  every  particular  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  Laura  introduced  herself  to  this  un- 
happy person.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  her  gentle  and  ten- 
der manner  had  sufficient  influence,  even  during  her  first 
visit,  to  draw  from  the  poor  mourner  a  flood  of  tears,  the 
first  that  she  had  shed  for  many  days ;  and  when  Laura, 
after  having  given  her  a  little  present,  promised  to  return 
and  see  her  again,  she  expressed  a  desire  that  she  would 
come  very  soon. 

Laura's  visit  to  the  poor  widow  was  soon  and  often 
repeated  ;  and  her  attentions  produced,  undoubtedly,  the 
most  happy  effect  which  could  be  desired :  for  though  she 
could  not  excite  her  to  take  any  interest  in  the  things  of 
this  world,  for  which  it  was  evident  that  she  had  lost  all 
concern,  nor  induce  her  to  the  observance  of  more  clean- 
ly habits,  although  she  supplied  her  with  many  comforts 
of  clothes  and  linen,  yet  she  was  exceedingly  successful 
in  bringing  her  to  the  experimental  knowledge  of  her  Sa- 
viour. The  soul  of  this  poor  widow  became  as  the  soul 
of  a  weaned  child,  and  surely  she  behaved  and  quieted 
herself  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of  its  mother.  (Psalm 
exxxi.  2.)  In  her  husband  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
that  had  reconciled  her  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  labour; 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  had  given  her  a  shock 
which  proved  too  violent  for  her  constitution,  she  proba- 
bly never  having  been  a  strong  woman. 

When  liaura  first  visited  her,  she  seemed  to  have  lost 
ever>'  object  of  affection  on  earth ;  and  her  ignorance  was 
such,  that  she  had  scarcely  even  an  idea  of  the  Saviour. 
She  looked  forward  to  death  as  very  near;  for,  from  the 
time  of  her  husband's  fatal  accident,  she  had  invariably 
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maintained  the  opinion  that  she  should  not  survive 
the  birth  of  her  child:  but  she  viewed  the  probable  ap- 
proach of  her  dissolution  with  that  kind  of  stupid  hope- 
lessness which  often  characterizes  persons  in  a  dark  and 
ignorant  state. 

But  it  pleased  the  Lord  so  greatly  to  bless  the  pious  in- 
structions of  Laura  to  this  poor  and  forlorn  creature,  that 
she  acquired  an  exceedingly  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  with  wonderful  rapidity  ;  and,  as  the 
term  of  her  earthly  existence  fast  waned  away,  her  love 
of  the  Saviour  became  more  fervent,  and  her  self-humi- 
liation more  sincere  and  earnest.  But  as  she  could  not 
read  herself,  and  as  she  was  continually  desirous  to  hear 
more  and  more  of  the  holy  Word  of  God,  she  became  ex- 
tremely importunate  to  Laura  to  come  more  frequently 
to  see  her  and  read  to  her ;  and  as  her  house  and  her  per- 
son were  still,  notwithstanding  the  care  and  the  presents 
cf  this  excellent  young  lady,  in  a  state  of  disgusting  dis- 
order, it  might  certainly  be  deemed  an  act  of  severe  self- 
denial  for  a  young  lady  of  her  refined  habits  to  spend,  as 
she  did,  many  hours  in  such  a  place  and  with  such  com- 
pany. But  the  true  Christian  charity  of  Laura  rendered 
her  superior  to  all  minor  feelings ;  and,  as  she  saw  the 
poor  widow's  health  gradually  decline  as  the  period  of 
the  birth  of  her  child  approached,  she  became  increasing- 
ly attentive  to  her,  and  endeavoured  to  edify  her  with  in- 
structions that  were  more  and  more  spiritual. 

It  is  written.  He  that  watereth  shall  he  watered  also 
himself.  (Pro v.  xi.  25.)  Accordingly,  Laura,  in  endea- 
vouring to  bring  forward  this  poor  woman,  made  also  a 
rapid  advance  herself,  in  the  divine  course.  But  of  this 
advance  no  one  could  be  less  sensible  than  she  herself 
was ;  for,  as  her  views  of  the  Gospel  light  grew  increas- 
ingly clear,  she  became  also  more  and  more  sensible  of 
the  depravity  of  her  own  heart,  of  her  want  of  faith,  and 
of  the  coldness  of  her  love  towards  God :  and  thus  as  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  more  brightly  into  her  heart, 
its  dark  corners  and  secret  channels,  together  with  all 
their  abominations,  became  more  and  more  conspicuous 
to  her,  and  she  saw,  with  increasing  clearness,  that  no- 
thing less  than  the  incarnation  and  death  of  God  himself 
could  have  saved  her  soul  from  hell ;  for  sins  as  great  as 
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her  own,  and  transgressions  infinite  and  countless  as  hers 
had  been,  required,  she  sensibly  felt,  an  atonement  of  in- 
finite value :  and  thus  she  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
humble  conviction,  that,  had  every  individual  of  mankind, 
excepting  herself,  been  faultless  in  their  obedience,  and 
wholly  without  sin,  still,  Christ  must  have  died  to  save 
tier  only.  Thus  she  was  made  sensible  that  she  had  been 
as  guilty  of  the  death  of  Christ,  through  her  sins,  as  the 
wicked  Jews  were,  who  cried  out,  "  Crucify  him,  cru- 
cify him ;"  and  thus,  having  been  led  to  consider  the 
part  that  she  had  taken,  as  it  were,  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
she  began,  also,  to  feel  her  peculiar  interest  in  its  glo- 
rious benefits :  and  thus,  through  faith,  she  was  led  to 
consider  Christ  as  her  own  peculiar  and  invaluable 
Friend.  Thxis,  gradually,  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation 
was  unfolded  to  her,  and  she  was  progressively  enabled 
to  see  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  displaying  his  ever- 
lasting love  for  his  creatures,  and  in  the  Son  the  Spirit 
also  revealed  himself,  till,  at  length,  the  entire  outline  of 
the  mystery  of  redemption  appeared  to  her,  and  her 
hope  of  salvation  was  rendered  complete. 

Whatever  were  the  discoveries  made  to  Laura  on  this 
subject,  she  endeavoured  to  impart  them  all  to  the  poor 
widow ;  and  she  was  surprised  to  find,  that  many  things, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  she  had  arrived  by  long  and 
intense  meditation  only,  were  instantly  comprehended 
and  received  by  this  poor  creature,  whose  mind  was,  evi- 
dently, on  every  subject  but  that  of  religion,  dark  and 
feeble  in  the  extrenie. 

Laura  had  seen  no  preparation  rnade  in  the  house  for 
the  reception  of  the  expected  infant,  and  she  mentioned 
the  subject  to  the  mother.  "Alas !"  answered  the  poor  wo- 
man, "  when  my  husband  was  brought  in  dead  to  me,  I 
well  knew  that  I  should  never  live  to  nurse  and  tend  my 
child.  But  I  have  provided  a  square  of  flannel  to  wrap 
it  in ;  and  I  know  that,  if  it  lives,  it  will  certainly  be 
taken  care  of" 

"By  whom?"  said  Laura,  wishing  to  hear  what  she 
had  to  say. 

"  I  have  no  kin,"  replied  the  poor  woman,  "  and  I 
never  knew  my  parents ;  and  there  are  none  belonging 
to  my  poor  husband  living  in  this  country.    But  I  trust 
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to  you,  dear  Miss,"  added  she,  looking  eagerly  in  Lau- 
ra's face ;  "  I  know  that  you  will  take  the  babe,  if  God 
spares  it,  and  nurse  it  for  God." 

Laura  knew  not  what  answer  to  make :  she  felt  the 
awfulness  and  responsibility  of  such  a  charge,  and  she 
hardly  had  an  idea  how  she  should  be  able  to  fulfil  it. 
But  stiU  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  say  that  she  would 
not  undertake  the  trust ;  and  she  was,  therefore,  silent. 

The  poor  widow  laid  her  emaciated,  discoloured,  and 
unwashed  hands  on  Laura's  delicate  arm,  and,  constru- 
ing her  silence  and  hesitation  into  an  assent  to  her  pro- 
posal, she  thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  and  said  that 
she  now  should  die  in  peace. 

Laura  procured  for  this  poor  creature  the  advice  of  a 
neighbouring  medical  man ;  but  he  gave  her  little  hope 
of  the  mother's  long  surviving  the  birth  of  her  child. 

Laura  had  thought  seriously  of  the  request  made  to 
her  by  the  widow,  and  she  saw  all  the  inconvenience 
which  might  attend  her  compliance  with  it.  And  first, 
the  expense  struck  her :  she  had  no  house  of  her  own  in 
which  to  receive  the  child,  and  her  income  was  limited. 
"  If  I  take  this  child  under  my  protection,  it  cannot,"  she 
considered,  "  cost  me  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
a  year ;  for  I  must  place  it  out  to  nurse,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly desire  that  it  might  be  well  brought  up,  and  well 
taught  in  a  humble  way;  and  this  cannot  be  done  with 
out  money." 

These  reflections  were  made  by  the  young  lady  as  she 
sat  in  her  own  room.  "  Twenty  pounds  a  year,"  she  re- 
peated, looking  in  her  desk  for  her  last  half-year's  ac- 
count-book :  for  since  Laura  had  become  pious,  she  had 
been  very  exact  in  keeping  her  accounts :  "  Twenty 
pounds  a  year,"  she  continued,  talking  to  herself,  "  that 
is,  ten  pounds  for  half  a  year  will  be  requisite  for  the 
child's  use.  I  must,  if  I  take  this  baby,  save  ten  pounds 
every  half  year,  and  from  what  can  I  save  it?" 

She  now  took  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  her  pen,  and 
began  to  set  down  the  articles  in  which  she  thought  she 
might  save,  calculating  according  to  her  last  half-year's 
expenditure.  And  first,  she  wrote  down,  1-ace,  twenty 
shillings ;  five  shillings  for  ribbon ;  a  ring,  one  pound ;  a 
ace  veil,  fifteen  shillings ;  a  row  of  beads,  five  shillings ; 
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copies  for  drawing,  new  music-books,  &c.  and  a  new 
publication,  one  pound.  "  All  these  things,"  said  Laura, 
"I  can  do  very  well  without;  but  still  they  do  not  all 
amount  to  the  half  of  ten  pounds.  Laura  continued  to 
look  on  a  little  further,  and  she  saw  no  article  of  expense 
which  she  could  decently  dispense  with,  till  she  came  to 

the  following  entry.   My  journey  to  and  from ,  eight 

pounds  ten.  At  this  article  Laura  demurred.  "My  jour- 
neys," she  said,  "  if  I  were  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  journeys,  that  sacrifice  would  make  up  the  money  in 
the  summer,  and  also  assist  towards  the  next  half-year 
But  I  cannot  whoUy  give  up  the  idea  of  going  out." 

Here  was  another  demur.  "  I  found  the  opportunities, 
while  I  was  out,  so  profitable  to  me,"  thought  Laura,  "to 

my  soul,  to  my  religious  state ;  Mr. 's  society  is  so 

very  valuable,  his  conversation  so  pleasant,  he  is  so  agree- 
able, and  his  countenance  so  fine !" 

Laura's  conscience  now  smote  her:  she  threw  down 
her  account-book,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  "  O  my  Sa- 
viour, my  Saviour !"  she  exclaimed,  "  assist  me  to  over- 
come this  temptation !" 

Laura  was  assisted ;  for  she  rose  up  determined  to  adopt 
the  poor  widow's  baby. 

Tlie  moment  that  Laura  had  made  up  her  mind  on 
this  subject,  she  became  much  more  easy  and  happy  than 
she  had  previously  been ;  for  she  now  had  a  very  sweet 
and  interesting  object  to  engage  her  thoughts.  And  thus, 
having  fully  resolved  to  adopt  this  baby,  slie  began,  like  a 
good  mother,  to  provide  for  all  its  little  wants,  even  be- 
fore it  was  born. 

And  who  can  tell  how  busy  and  happy  she  now  was 
while  converting  her  own  fine  old  linen  into  little  caps 
and^^''^s,  and  arranging  them  in  a  drawer  in  delicate 
ordf^r'J  And  more  than  this,  she  took  the  precaution  to 
engage  the  cottager  before  spoken  of,  and  who  herself 
had  an  infant  nearly  a  year  old,  to  nurse  her  litte  charge 
for  her,  in  case  its  poor  mother  should  die;  and  thus  she 
arranged  every  thing  with  a  solicitude  and  secrecy  which 
did  her  great  credit  as  a  Christian ;  for  she  had  not  for- 
gotten her  Saviour's  injunction,  Let  not  thy  left  hand 
know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth. 

Laura  was  an  orphan ;  she  had  no  parents  nor  nea»- 

in.  2 1 
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connexions,  and  she  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  act,  and 
to  manage  her  little  property,  as  she  pleased.  Young 
women  who  have  friends  and  guardians,  would  do  well 
always  to  consult  them  wi  h  respect  to  the  acts  of  charity 
which  t"hey  may  meditate,  and  no  doubt  they  would  often 
find  themselves  benefited  by  the  judicious  and  prudent 
advice  of  godly  friends.  But  Laura  had  none  to  consult 
except  her  Bible  and  her  God;  and  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
inspire  her  with  that  wisdom  which  is  superior  to  all 
earthly  knowledge. 

Laura  had  occupied  all  her  spare  hours  during  more 
than  a  month  in  making  preparations  for  the  child, 
which  she  might  soon  be  called  upon  to  adopt,  when, 
one  day,  immediately  after  dinner,  a  little  boy  arrived 
from  the  forest  to  request  Miss  Laura  to  come  imme- 
diately to  see  the  poor  widow,  who,  he  said,  was  very  ill, 
and  called  for  her. 

Laura  promptly  obeyed  the  summons,  and,  calling  by 
the  way  at  Mary  HilPs  cottage,  in  order  to  take  up  her 
usual  company,  she  renewed  her  agreement  with  her, 
that  she  should  take  the  infant  if  required. 

When  Laura  reached  the  widow's  cottage,  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  to  her  susceptible  mind  was  truly 
distressing.  The  infant  which  she  had  prepared  herself 
to  adopt  had  been  born  about  two  hours,  and  was  lying, 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  upon  the  lap  of  the  old  woman 
who  lodged  in  the  house  with  the  widow,  a  poor,  feeble, 
and  decrepid  old  creature,  whom  a  long  course  of  sin 
and  misery  had  accustomed  to  contemplate  woe  with  a 
heart  unmoved.  Accordingly,  she  sat,  holding  the  new- 
born infant  on  her  paralytic  and  trembling  knees,  with- 
out either  evincing  or  feeling  any  other  sentiment  than 
that  of  a  kind  of  stupid  wonder  at  what  might  be  the 
end  of  all  this,  supposing  that  the  worst  which  was  ap- 
prehended should  happen,  namely,  the  death  of  the  poor 
mother.  The  nurse  and  two  neighbours  were  standing 
by  the  bed  of  the  suffering  widow,  with  looks  which  in- 
stantly conveyed  the  strongest  apprehensions  to  the  mind 
of  Laura. 

Laura,  on  entering  the  cottage,  first  cast  a  pitying 
glance  towards  the  infant;  then,  approaching  the  mo- 
ther's bed,  she  looked  first  at  the  dying  woman,  (for  dy- 
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ing  she  indeed  was,)  and  then  at  the  persons  standing 
around.  "We  have  done  all  we  can,"  whispered  the 
nurse:  "we  are  giving  her  the  wine  that  you  provided; 
but  nothing  can  save  her." 

"  Where  is  Miss  Laura?"  said  the  expiring  woman  in 
a  hollow  voice. 

Laura  spoke,  and  took  the  hand  of  the  poor  widow: 
on  which,  she  lifted  up  her  dying  eyes  towards  heaven, 
and  said,  "  My  Saviour,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard 
my  prayer!"  She  then  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
raise  herself,  and  endeavoured  also  to  speak,  but  she 
could  not  express  herself  clearly.  Upon  this,  she  be- 
came agitated,  and  strove  to  make  herself  understood  by 
signs.  But  these  failing  of  their  purpose,  she  again  at- 
tempted to  speak,  and  made  Laura  comprehend  that  she 
wished  for  her  to  take  the  infant  in  her  arms. 

Laura,  though  trembling,  never  having  touched  so 
young  an  infant  before,  took  the  baby  from  the  lap  of  the 
old  woman,  and  brought  it  to  its  mother's  bed;  on  which, 
the  dying  parent  expressed  full  satisfaction,  and  said, 
"Take  it,  take  it;  keep  it;  it  is  yours." 

On  hearing  the  words  of  this  awful  bequest,  Laura 
stood  for  a  moment  unable  to  speak;  for  she  felt  the  high 
importance  of  the  charge,  and  her  heart  was  sensibly 
touched  by  the  many  affecting  circumstances  of  the  in- 
fant's case.  As  her  mind,  however,  had  been  previously 
made  up  on  what  was  to  be  her  conduct  towards  the 
child,  she  inclined  herself  forward  towards  the  dying 
woman,  and  said,  I  accept  your  bequest,  and,  God  assist- 
ing me,  1  will  be  a  mother  to  your  baby." 

The  poor  woman  had  barely  strength  to  say,  "  I  thank 
thee,  O  my  God!"  and  from  that  moment  she  seemed  lost 
to  all  earthly  concerns. 

While  Laura  stood  beside  the  bed  of  the  poor  woman, 
several  changes  passed  upon  her.  She  soon  became  un- 
able to  swallow  the  wine  which  the  nurse  put  to  her 
mouth,  and  she  was  now  breathing  her  last,  when  Laura 
was  awakened,  by  the  cries  of  the  infant,  to  other  and 
more  pressing  concerns  than  the  hopeless  task  of  watch- 
ing by  the  bed  of  the  dying.  The  child  still  continuing 
to  cry,  she  opened  the  blanket  to  give  it  more  air.  It  had 
been  hastily  dressed  in  (he  clothes  which  Laura  had  pre- 
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pared  for  its  reception.  Laura  gazed  on  it  till  a  teaj 
dropped  from  her  eye  on  its  little  unformed  and  tender 
cheek.  It  was  now  in  want  of  food,  and,  by  a  natural 
instinct,  it  had  therefore  conveyed  its  little  sprawling 
hand  to  its  mouth,  and  was  sucking  it  greedily. 

The  last  sigh  of  the  mother,  and  the  words  of  the 
nurse,  who,  as  she  closed  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  ex 
claimed,  "  Ah,  poor  soul !  thou  art  happy  now  !  thou  arl 
with  the  dear  Saviour  on  whom  thou  calledst  so  ear- 
nestly all  the  live-long  night  in  thy  trouble !"  just  reached 
the  ear  of  Laura,  as  she  again  cautiously  covered  up 
the  babe. 

"Poor  creature!"  said  Laura;  "and  did  she  call  on  her 
Saviour  in  her  trouble?  She  is  then  happy:  for  the 
Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call 
upon  him  in  truth.  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  thai 
fear  him:  he  also  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save 
them."  (Psalm,  cxlv.  18,  19.) 

Laura  then,  still  holding  the  babe  in  her  arms,  cast  a 
farewell  glance  at  the  poor  corpse,  and,  as  if  it  could 
hear  her,  she  repeated  her  assurance  that  she  would 
never  forsake  the  babe;  and  then,  pathetically  bidding 
the  hfeless  body  a  long  adieu  in  the  name  of  the  infant, 
she  wrapped  her  shawl  around  the  baby,  and  walked  out 
of  the  cottage  followed  by  her  little  attendant. 

The  baby  was  hungry  and  Laura  was  anxious  to  put  it 
m  the  arms  of  the  nurse  before  the  evening  set  in ;  and  as 
the  little  thing  was  so  exceedingly  young  and  tender,  she 
carried  it  herself,  and  could  not  'think  of  intrusting  it  to 
the  charge  of  her  little  handmaid. 

The  road  along  which  Laura  had  to  go,  in  order  to 
convey  the  baby  to  the  poor  woman  who  was  to  nurse  it, 
was  very  unfrequented.  Laura  had  hitherto  never  met 
any  one  in  it  but  poor  working  people.  She  therefore 
now  concluded  that  she  should  pass  unobserved,  as  on  for- 
mer occasions.  But  herein  she  was  mistaken;  for  she  had 
scarcely  entered  that  part  of  the  lane  which  ran  under 
the  park  before  mentioned,  when  she  saw  Belinda  com- 
ing towards  her,  with  three  or  four  of  her  young  compa- 
nions, accompanied  by  the  young  clergjTiian  of  whom 
mention  has  been  already  so  often  made. 

The  first  feeling  of  Laura  was  that  of  shame  at  her  be- 
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mg  thus  discovered  in  such  a  situation,  and  she  made  a 
motion  to  consign  the  infant  to  the  arms  of  her  little  com- 
panion ;  but,  as  she  opened  the  flannel  to  see  whether  all 
were  well  before  she  surrendered  it,  strong  emotions  of 
love  and  pity  again  excited  her  heart,  and  a  something 
which  she  could  not  define  rose  up  to  her  throat,  and 
produced  a  slight  sensation  of  suffocation.  The  little  help- 
less one  had  opened  its  eyes  Avhile  under  the  shade  of  the 
shawl ;  but  when  that  was  removed,  it  closed  them,  as 
unable  to  bear  the  light,  and  presented  such  a  picture  of 
utter  defencelessness  and  imbecility,  that  Laura  drew  it 
again  closer  to  her  bosom,  and  said  within  herself,  "  No, 
I  will  not  part  with  you,  my  poor  infant,  but  to  place 
you  in  the  arms  of  one  who  is  better  able  to  administer 
to  your  wants  than  I  am."  Her  mind  then  reverted  to 
the  poor  pale  corpse  that  she  had  just  left ;  and  she  \vas 
thus  prepared,  as  she  trusted,  with  some  confidence  to 
meet  her  companions.  Nevertheless,  as  they  drew  near, 
she  felt  her  cheeks  begin  to  glow,  and  this  glow  was, 
doubtless,  not  a  little  increased,  when  Belinda,  who  was 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Woodfield,  called  to  her  while 
still  at  some  distance,  saying,  "  Why,  my  dear  Laura, 
where  do  you  come  from  ?  and  what  can  you  possibly 
have  got  there  wrapped  so  carefully  under  your  shawl  1" 

"I  will  explain  this  to  you  another  time,"  replied 
Laura,  affecting  an  ease  which  she  did  not  feel,  and  at- 
tempting to  pass  onward. 

But  Belinda  and  her  companions  took  sufficient  care 
that  she  should  not  escape  before  they  had  satisfied  their 
curiosity ;  for  they  all  gathered  themselves  close  round 
her,  and  so  entirely  intercepted  her  way  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  advance. 

Laura  was  now  compelled  to  listen  to  all  the  inquiries 
and  remarks  of  her  companions,  who,  by  slightly  raising 
the  shawl,  had  satisfied  themselves  that  she  was  actually 
carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms,  as  they  had  at  first  sus- 
pected. Laura,  however,  though  she  endeavoured  to  ap 
pear  undisturbed,  was  much  vexed  at  being  thus  delayed 
and,  finding  that  her  inquisitive  young  companions  would 
not  otherwise  be  satisfied,  she  promised  that  she  would 
explain  every  thing  to  them  when  they  met  at  supper,  if 
they  would  now  let  her  go  Avithout  further  molestation . 
2  12 
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and  thus  they  permitted  her  to  proceed.  Before,  how- 
ever, she  was  q-uite  clear  of  them,  she  heard  Behnda  say 
to  Mr.  Woodfield,  "  That  Laura  is  a  dear  good  girl ;  but 
she  has  such  odd  ways,  that  one  does  not  know  what  to 
make  of  them." 

Laura  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  this  remark :  but 
she  soon  forgot  this  and  every  other  selfish  feeling,  in  the 
joy  that  she  experienced  when  the  kind  cottager  received 
the  little  baby  into  her  bosom,  and  administered  to  her 
that  nourishment  which  new-bom  infants  so  eagerly  de- 
sire, and  which  thus  furnishes  an  emblem  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  the  regenerate  soul  re- 
ceives with  such  ardent  appetite  and  sincere  relish. 

Laura  had  now  leisure  to  contemplate  her  little  adopt- 
ed charge.  She  rejoiced  much  that  it  was  a  girl,  and  that 
it  gave  the  promise  of  health  and  strength  :  and  no  ten- 
der mother  could  have  been  more  lavish  in  assurances  of 
her  rendering  ample  satisfaction  to  the  nurse,  if  she  suc- 
ceeded in  rearing  the  child,  than  Laura  was  to  Mrs.  Hill. 

Laura  staid  to  see  the  baby  well  fed,  and  laid,  in  a 
sweet  sleep,  in  a  large  wicker  cradle,  which  had  enshrin- 
ed all  the  cottage  children  in  succession,  to  the  number 
of  seven,  before  she  thought  of  returning  to  the  hall. 

The  party  were  just  assembling  for  supper,  w^hen 
Laura,  full  of  the  important  events  of  the  evening,  and  ex- 
pecting that  she  should  be  called  upon  for  an  explana- 
tion of  all  that  had  befallen  her,  entered  the  supper-room. 
But,  instead  of  this  explanation  being  required,  her  ap- 
pearance was  scarcely  observed  by  any  one,  and  when 
she  sat  down,  not  a  single  question  was  put  to  her. 

The  cause  of  this  apparent  unconcern  about  Laura's 
adventure  was,  that  her  young  friends  had  already  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  they  wished  to  know, 
and  they  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  discussing  sundry 
proposals  for  a  female  club,  of  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  to 
be  lady  patroness,  and  Belinda  president. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  allotted  for  supper, 
Belinda  warmly  held  forth  in  recommendation  of  thig 
club,  which,  she  said,  if  arranged  according  to  the  plan 
that  she  advised,  would  extend  its  benign  influence  to  the 
removal  of  every  distress,  which  money  could  relieve,  in 
'.he  parish.     In  corroboration  of  this  assertion,  she  pro- 
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duced  a  printed  volume,  containing  an  account  of  an  es- 
tablishment of  this  nature  which  had  been  instituted 
somewhere  else,  and  representing  the  astonishingly  good 
effects  which  it  had  produced.  And,  after  supper,  she 
called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  insisted,  that  Mr. 
Woodfield  should  lose  no  time  in  writing  down  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  company  on  the  subject. 

While  the  young  gentleman  was  thus  occupied,  one 
of  the  party  proposed  an  amendment  of  some  of  the 
rules,  and  this  introduced  new  discussions;  during  which, 
the  secretary  sat,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  listening  for 
the  decisions. 

In  the  mean  time,  Laura,  having  ascertained  that  her 
opinion  was  not  likely  to  be  asked,  had,  in  imagination, 
wandered  away  from  the  present  company  to  the  orphan 
baby,  which  she  hoped  was  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  its 
nurse,  and  her  thoughts  led  her,  still  further,  to  the  cot- 
tage on  the  brink  of  the  pool  where  the  corpse  of  the  poor 
mother  lay,  perhaps  at  that  moment  deserted  and  forgot 
ten  by  all  the  world.  From  this  mournful  scene,  her 
mind,  by  a  natural  connexion,  began  to  mount  on  the 
wings  of  faith,  to  the  Saviour,  the  hope  of  the  pious  dy- 
ing, and  the  joy  of  the  holy  dead :  and  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  picture  to  herself  the  happiness  of  the  re- 
deemed spirit,  set  free  from  this  mortal  body  and  admitted 
into  the  glorious  presence  of  the  Lord,  when,  suddenly 
.she  was  recalled  from  this  train  of  interesting  reflection 
by  Belinda,  who,  addressing  her  in  a  voice  of  much  self- 
importance,  said,  as  if  in  connexion  with  something 
which  had  gone  before,  "  And  if  our  plans  succeed — and 
they  will  be  sure  to  do  so,  if  the  excellent  prospectus 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  com- 
pany is  adhered  to — we  shall  very  soon  be  able  to  re- 
lieve you,  my  dear  Laura,  from  the  charge  you  have  so 
laudably  taken  upon  yourself;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  shall 
not,  on  any  account,  allow  the  whole  burden  to  lie  upon 
you.  I  must  insist  upon  being  allowed  the  pleasure  of 
assisting  you  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  one  in  the 
present  company  who  will  not  put  in  her  claim  for  the 
same  privilege." 

Laura  thanked  her  young  friends,  and  was  about  to 
embrace  that  opportunity  of  explaining  how  the  infant 
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came  into  her  hands,  an  explanation  which  she  consider- 
ed due  to  the  company  in  general,  and  to  Mrs.  Oldfield 
in  particular ;  but  before  she  had  made  up  her  mind  how 
to  begin  her  statement,  Belinda  had  diverged  from  the 
point,  and  had  commenced  a  story,  in  which  she  gave  an 
account  of  her  having  been  present  at  a  death-bed  scene, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  poor  widow,  and  then  she 
entered  into  an  explicit  description  of  her  own  acute  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion. 

Laura  now  perceived,  by  the  connexion  between  Be- 
linda's story  and  the  death  which  she  herself  had  witness- 
ed that  evening,  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of 
her  adventures  were  already  known  to  the  company,  but 
by  what  means  they  had  become  so,  she  knew  not. 
This  circumstance,  however,  accounted  for  the  apparent 
want  of  curiosity  which  she  had  wondered  at  in  her 
young  friends.  She  therefore  concluded  that  she  might 
now  be  spared  all  further  explanations:  and,  as  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  of  the  club  continued  to  be  carried 
on  with  great  warmth,  she  contrived  to  withdraw  to  her 
repose. 

You  may  rest  fully  assured  that  Laura  did  not  forget 
her  baby  that  evening  in  her  prayers ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, by  daybreak,  she  was  risen,  and  had  made  up  a  small 
bundle  of  clothes  to  carry  to  the  little  orphan. 

Her  heart  beat  when  she  drew  near  the  cottage-door, 
fearing  that  she  might  not  find  the  little  tender  creature 
alive ;  but,  on  her  entering,  its  nurse  gave  her  an  excel- 
lent account  of  its  night's  rest,  and  introduced  Laura  in- 
to her  little  chamber,  in  order  that  she  might  see  it  still 
asleep  in  the  warm  corner  in  which  Mrs.  Hill  had  left  it. 

There  are  some  moments  of  life,  in  which  the  believer 
has  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  almost  heavenly  joy.  Laura  had 
a  perception  of  this  peculiar  delight  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  which  was  employed  in  her  walk  back  from  the 
cottage  to  the  hall,  after  she  had  seen  her  baby  lying  so 
sweetly  asleep.  Many  exceedingly  transporting  reflec- 
tions were  vouchsafed  to  her  during  these  moments  •  and 
she  was  favoured  with  a  clear  and  a  most  reviving  mani- 
festation of  the  love  of  the  Saviour  to  his  sinful  and  dis- 
tressed creatures,  and  especially  of  his  goodness  towards 
the  poor  widow  and  her  orphan  babv,  in  providing  the 
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one  with  th«  means  of  becoming  wise  unto  salvation, 
and  the  other  with  every  supply  requisite  for  her  present 
wants. 

When  Laura  met  her  young  friends  at  breakfast,  she 
inquired  whether  any  thing  had  been  settled  conceniing 
the  club;  but  she  was  put  off  with  a  very  vague  reply. 

Belinda  was  writing  at  a  side-table,  from  which  she 
arose  in  a  few  minutes,  to  communicate  her  ideas.  "I 
have  been  thinking,"  said  she,  "  that  it  would  have  a  most 
beautiful  and  elegant  eifect,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  if  we  were  all 
to  wear  a  kind  of  uniform.  For  instance,  if  we  aU  wore 
chip  hats,  decorated  ^vith  white  satin,  and  mantles  trim- 
med with  the  same." 

This  idea,  on  which  Belinda  enlarged  considerably,  was 
received  with  great  eclat  by  the  company  at  large.  Laura, 
however,  looked  grave,  and  even  ventured  to  say,  that  if 
money  were  spent  on  things  of  this  kind,  their  charitable 
plans  must  be  greatly  abridged. 

Belinda  and  several  others  of  her  companions  had  much 
to  say  on  this  subject.  "  Benevolence,"  said  she,  "  must 
not  run  into  excess.  The  benefit  of  trade  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  if  the  higher  orders  cease  to  dress  conform- 
ably with  their  station,  there  will  be  no  indications  of 
rank,  and  all  distinctions  in  society  will  be  confused  and 
lost." 

Belinda  then  particularly  cautioned  Laura  against  ex- 
cess in  her  charities  and  against  the  appearance  of  oddness, 
and  peculiarity,  which,  she  said,  commonly  proceeded 
from  pride  ;  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  advised  her  seriously  to  de- 
liberate, before  she  burdened  herself  with  the  charge  of 
an  infant,  which  she  might  hereafter  find  a  very  heavy  and 
painful  weight  upon  her. 

Laura  pleaded,  that  throughout  Scripture  there  was  a 
blessing  pronounced  upon  those  who  befriended  the  fa- 
therless and  the  widows ;  that  she  had  done  only  what 
she  considered  herself  called  upon  to  do  in  common  hu- 
manity ;  and  that  she  trusted  in  God,  if  he  saw  that  her 
motives  were  pure,  that  he  would  never  give  her  occasion 
to  repent  of  her  conduct ;  but  that,  if  he  saw  that  there 
was  aught  either  of  pride  or  selfishness  in  her  actions,  he 
would  do  well  to  trj  them  in  the  fire  of  affliction  and 
persecution. 
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Mrs.  Oldfield  replied,  that  Miss  Laura  spoke  like  a  young 
jpoman  who  did  not  know  what  persecution  and  afflictions 
were,  and  added,  that  the  advice  which  she  now  gave 
her  proceeded  only  from  friendship.  She  informed  her, 
that  the  parish  to  which  the  infant  belonged  might  be 
compelled  to  keep  it,  and  that,  if  Laura  forsook  it,  it  still 
would  not  be  left  to  starve. 

Laura  replied,  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing greater  sums  on  luxuries,  trinkets,  and  trifles,  than 
would  supply  the  poor  child  in  question  with  more  than  it 
could  want,  as  she  meant  to  bring  it  up  in  the  condition 
to  which  it  was  born ;  and  that  she  hoped  that  her  kind 
friends  would,  therefore,  not  blame  her  for  sparing  from 
herself  what  she  could  so  well  do  without. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  still  persisted  in  affirming,  that  whatever 
she  might  choose  now  to  do,  she  still  did  wrong  in  un- 
dertaking what  might  hereafter  prove  a  burden  to  her. 

Laura  might  have  answered,  "The  present  time  only 
Is  all  that  a  mortal  being  can  say  is  actually  at  his  com- 
mand, and  let  him,  therefore,  take  care  to  fill  up  each 
passing  hour  with  such  good  works  as  may  be  in  his 
power,  leaving  the  rest  to  God;  "and,  further,  she  might 
have  added,  that  the  ability  of  the  liberal  man  is  gene- 
rally enlarged  in  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  his  faith,  and 
that  persons  seldom  find  that  their  past  charities  lay 
them  under  subsequent  burdens.  Laura  was,  however, 
young,  and,  had  she  been  able  to  adduce  such  arguments 
on  her  own  side,  she  probably  would  have  done  as  well 
to  receive,  as  she  did,  the  rebukes  of  her  companions  in 
humility  and  comparative  silence.  As  it  was,  however, 
though  she  was  not  convinced  by  the  arguments  employ- 
ed against  her,  yet  she  was  silenced  by  them,  and  v/y^.s, 
therefore,  glad  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  es- 
caping to  her  own  room,  from  whence  she  soon  afterwards 
proceeded  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  her  baby. 

Time  would  fail,  were  I  to  attempt  to  bring  before  you 
an  account  of  the  various  acts  of  kindness  which  Laura 
exercised  towards  her  little  adopted  one,  and  how  she 
delighted  in  discovering  every  step  that  the  infant  took 
towards  improvement.  I  forbear  to  say  how  pleased 
she  was  when  it  first  followed  the  light  of  a  candle 
around  the  cottage  with  its  eyes  of  dark  blue,  and  how 
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she  exulted  when  those  eyes  were  first  Ughted  up  with 
a  smile  which  threw  intelligence  into  every  dimpled  fea- 
ture. 

It  was  so  ordered  by  Providence,  that  the  infant  was 
remarkably  pleasing,  and  the  delicate  yet  humble  state 
of  neatness  in  which  Laura  kept  it  added  not  a  httle  to 
it?  infantine  attractions.  All,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  in- 
fant was  concerned,  was  agreeable  and  encouraging ; 
and  Laura  had  hitherto  found  her  self-denial  more  than 
repaid  by  the  smiles  of  the  little  orphan  by  which,  in 
fact,  she  was  so  much  attracted,  that  she  insensibly  be- 
came almost  entirely  absorbed  by  them,  and  she,  there- 
fore, began  to  loose  all  interest  in  every  other  charitable 
duty,  excepting  the  visiting  of  the  poor  in  the  wood. 

I'his  spirit  by  degrees  alienated  her  from  her  compa 
nions,  and  she  thus  acquired,  without  knowing  it,  a  kind 
of  contemptuous  disregard  of  whatever  they  either  pro- 
posed or  actually  performed  in  the  way  of  doing  good : 
for  she  could  not  but  remark  a  circumstance  which  is 
common  with  respect  to  those  who  act  in  societies,  that 
the  good  eifects  produced  were  not  commensurate  with 
the  trouble  and  bustle  excited,  and  she  was  now  become 
weary  of  all  that  parade,  which  brought  forth  so  little 
fnfit ;  and,  consequently,  she  allowed  herself  to  treat  all 
their  proposals  with  uniform  and  perfect  indifference : 
and  thus,  whatever  weight  and  influence  she  might  pos 
sess  in  the  society,  Avas  used  by  her  to  the  hindrance  of 
that  which  was  right  and  useful  rather  than  to  its  pro- 
motion. 

And  in  this  place  we  may  well  take  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  in  whatever  degree  selfishness  operates  in  the 
conduct,  it  obstructs  usefulness  in  an  equal  proportion. 
The  truly  humble  Christian  should  always  be  ready  to 
assist  in  every  work  of  kindness  and  charity,  without 
considering  how  far  that  work  either  may  or  may  not  con- 
duce to  his  own  particular  credit  or  advancement.  Blessed 
are  they  who  seek  the  honor  which  cometh  of  God  ra- 
ther than  that  which  cometh  from  man.  There  are, 
however,  but  few  characters  which  are  not  biassed  in  their 
conduct  towards  their  neighbours  by  selfishness,  or  by  that 
which  differs  only  from  absolute  selfishness  in  a  very  slight 
degree.     When  a  selfifih  spirit,  or  a  party  spirit,  which  is 
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only  a  particular  modification  of  a  selfish  one,  uee-^s  iutf 
any  work  of  benevolence,  that  work  will  either  be  grier- 
ously  marred  in  its  very  appearance,  or  wholly  deprived 
of  its  vitality  and  usefulness,  even  though  its  appearance 
may  continue  to  be  imposing ;  and  it  may  often  be  re- 
marked, that  a  selfish  and  narrow-minded  character, 
though  in  the  main  desiring  to  act  well,  as  often  ob- 
structs the  good  intentions  of  his  neighbours  as  he  pro- 
motes his  own  schemes,  and  thus,  in  the  long  run,  he 
adds  very  little  to  the  common  stock  of  human  happi 
ness. 

The  various  ways  in  which  usefulness  in  general  is  ob- 
structed by  a  selfish  or  party  spirit  cannot  here  be  fully 
enumerated  and  explained;  but  we  will,  however,  take 
occasion  to  point  out  some  few  of  them. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  characters  are, 
individually,  so  wedded  to  their  own  peculiar  modes  of 
doing  good,  that  they  either  hinder  or  oppose  the  exertions 
of  every  other  person  whose  operations  of  charity  do  not 
exactly  coincide  with  their  own ;  and  thus  much  mischief 
is  done,  or,  rather,  much  good  is  prevented.  Could  a 
well-meaning  but  selfish  individual  of  this  character  only 
examine  an  accurate  calculation  of  all  the  good  of  which 
(humanly  speaking)  he  had  been  the  prevention  by  this 
narrow  spirit,  the  awful  total  would  perhaps  drive  him  to 
despair. 

When  one  minister  or  teacher  has,  through  jealousy, 
weakened  the  influence  of  another,  whom  he  knows  to 
be  upon  the  whole  a  godly  man,  though  differing  from  him 
on  some  minor  points,  he  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  accounta- 
ble for  every  soul  which  (humanly  speaking)  might  have 
been  benefited  but  for  his  interference. 

When  a  minister  or  teacher  aims  to  display  his  own 
eloquence,  learning,  or  talent,  rather  than  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  his  instructions  fail  of  the  only  end  to 
which  they  ought  to  lead,  and  he  thus  obstructs  his  useful- 
ness in  the  most  material  point.  He  may,  indeed,  pro- 
cure to  himself  admirers  and  followers,  but  he  is  awfully 
accountable  for  the  souls  which  he  leads,  not  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  living  God,  but  to  the  service  of  a  perishing 
idol. 

Wherever,  in  minor  points,  an  individual,  through  an 
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overweening  regard  to  self,  neglects  to  add  whatever  de- 
gree of  influence  he  may  possess  to  any  undertaking  of 
his  neighbour,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advantage  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
he  must  consider  himself  accountable  for  all  the  good 
that  he  may  have  thus  prevented:  and  it  is  scarcely 
credible  how  much  injury  is  in  this  way  done  in  so- 
ciety by  well-meaning  persons,  and  that  through  a  spirit 
of  selfishness  or  of  party,  of  which  the  individual  princi- 
pally concerned  is  perhaps  by  no  means  aware ;  so  true 
it  is,  that  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things.  How 
wantonly  often  in  common  discourse  do  we  cast  our  own 
mdividual  influence  into  the  scale  which  weighs  against 
the  projected  benevolent  designs  of  some  friend  or  bro- 
ther in  Christ !  thereby  subjecting  ourselves  to  a  respon- 
sibility which  we  are  not  able  to  bear.  For  if  I  prevent 
my  brother's  usefulness  in  the  least  degree,  I  am  bound 
to  make  up  every  tittle  of  that  loss  to  my  fellow  men ; 
and  the  more  important  the  point  in  which  I  have  thus 
wantonly  interfered,  the  more  serious  is  my  weight  of 
responsibility. — But  to  return  to  my  story. 

It  was  not  long  before  Belinda,  who  had  all  along  re- 
garded Laura  as  a  kind  of  rival,  or,  at  least,  as  one  who 
chose  to  assert  her  own  independence,  discovered  this 
flaw  in  Laura's  charity,  and  therefore  took  occasion  ta 
represent  to  her  the  error  into  which  she  had  fallen ;  for 
Belinda  was  very  keen-sighted  and  accurate  in  discern- 
ing the  faults  of  others,  though,  in  common  with  many, 
she  was  very  blind  to  her  ovm.  "  My  dear  Laura,"  she 
said,  "  you  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  are  very  kind,  I 
know,  and  so  fortli,  and  the  poor  people  in  your  wood  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  But  we  have  nothing  for 
which  to  thank  you;  for  you  take  no  pleasure  in  any  of 
our  plans  and  pursuits,  and,  indeed,  by  your  grave  and 
reserved  manner,  you  throw  cold  water  on  all  that  we 
are  doing." 

This  was  very  true,  and  Laura  felt  the  rebuke  to  be 
just.  She  withdrew  to  her  own  apaitrnent,  and  medi- 
tated upon  it.  For  a  time,  her  mind  rose  against  con- 
viction ;  and  she  buoyed  herself  up  v/ith  the  idea,  that, 
though  she  was  not  discussing  and  planning  acts  of  cha 
rity  with  her  companions,  she  was,  nevertheless,  inuc^ 
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better  employed,  and  that  she  heise^f,  singly,  and  with- 
out help,  had  done  more  than  the  wliole  body  of  them 
together  had  accomplished.  But  it  pleased  God,  by  the 
power  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  after  a  while,  to  cast  down 
these  high  thoughts,  and  to  quicken  her  to  a  jusi  sense 
of  her  fault ;  and  now  she  clearly  perceived  that  a  degree 
of  pride  and  self-complacency  had  insinuated  themselves 
into  her  works  of  charity,  and  threatened  presently  ut- 
terly to  destroy  them. 

On  making  this  discovery,  she  first  humbled  herself 
before  her  God,  and,  next,  went  to  seek  Belinda,  to  whom 
she,  at  once,  candidly  acknowledged  her  error,  and  be- 
sought her  forgiveness,  promising,  that,  by  the  divine 
help,  she  would  endeavour  to  reform  her  conduct  in  the 
point  on  which  she  had  failed. 

Belinda,  who  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  gene- 
rosity of  disposition,  was  touched  by  this  expression  of 
humility  in  Laura ;  and  from  that  time  a  better  mutuail 
understanding  grew  between  these  young  ladies,  although 
there  still  continued  to  be  a  material  diiference  in  their 
characters. 

Laura  thenceforward  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  a  con- 
straint upon  herself,  and  to  give  more  time  to  the  society 
of  her  young  companions,  and  to  enter  with  a  more  lively 
interest  into  their  works  of  benevolence ;  and  though 
there  was  inuch  in  what  they  did  which  vexed  and  fa- 
tigued her,  yet  she  considered  it  a  duty  to  bear  with 
them,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  apparent  pleasure, 
and  she  was  thus  enabled  sometimes  to  influence  their 
discussions  to  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  God. 

In  order  to  spare  time  for  her  companions  without 
abridging  the  hours  usually  devoted  to  her  baby,  and  to 
other  poor  people,  Laura  was  obliged  to  encroach  on 
those  periods  which  she  had  previously  set  apart  for  her 
own  private  amusement  and  improvement;  and  hence 
she  was  compelled  to  the  observance  of  a  continual 
course  of  self-denial,  which,  by  the  divine  help,  added  to 
the  strength  and  graciousness  of  her  character. 

In  this  way  four  years  rolled  along,  without  any  con- 
siderable change  having  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the 
family  at  the  hall,  excepting  that,  from  the  time  when 
Lauri^  had   changed  her  reserved  and  retiring   habits 
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for  a  more  courteous  and  accommodating  coxirse  of  con- 
duct, she  had  become  increasingly  loved  in  the  society, 
and  had  acquired  a  gentle  and  persuasive  influence,  by 
which  she  had  been  enabled  to  do  much  good  among  the 
sisterhood. 

But  here  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  term,  "accommodating,"  lest  my  youthful  readers 
sliould  mistake  me,  and  suppose  that  I  am  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  pernicious  idea,  that  it  is  requisite,  in  order 
to  do  good,  to  be  conformed  to  the  world  :  which  idea  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  instruction  of  the  apostle,  who 
saith — /  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living-  sacrijice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  ser- 
vice. Aiid  be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye 
may  'prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  pei'- 
fect  will  of  God.  (Rom.  xii.  1,  2.) 

We  must,  therefore,  as  Christians,  be  especially  care- 
ful not  to  accommodate  ourselves,  in  the  least  degree,  to 
the  sinful  fashions  of  the  world ;  and  we  are,  as  such, 
doubtless,  required  to  make  a  much  more  entire  renun- 
ciation of  its  pomps  and  vanities  than  most  of  us  are  in- 
clined to  admit.  But  there  are  certain  points  which  ra- 
ther affect  the  whims,  tastes,  and  peculiar  feelings  of  our 
neighbour,  than  either  his  religion  or  morals,  in  which  a 
Christian  ought  to  exercise  a  considerable  degree  of  for- 
bearance and  courtesy.  But,  owing  to  the  pride  and  de- 
pravity of  our  nature,  these  are  the  points  on  which 
men,  for  the  most  part,  contend  with  the  strongest  vehe- 
mence :  and  that  for  this  reason,  that  the  whims  and  hu- 
mours of  our  neighbours  are  more  apt  to  interfere  and 
clash  with  our  own,  in  our  common  intercourse  with 
them,  than  are  those  qualities  on  which  may  hereafter 
depend  either  their  everlasting  joy  or  misery. 

Having  thus,  I  trust,  sufficiently  guarded  the  word 
"accommodating"  from  being  wrested  to  an  injurious 
purpose,  I  proceed. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  above-mentioned,  the  brother 
of  Belinda,  whom  we  shall  call  Eusebius,  a  young  man 
of  respectable  character  and  fortune,  came  to  see  his  sis- 
ter, and  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her.     He  was  much 
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pleased  with  Laura,  and,  after  a  suitable  time,  he  made  to 
her  proposals  of  marriage. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  young  woman  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  man  who  is  paying  his  addresses  to  her.  The  time 
of  courtship  is  a  period  during  which  the  minds  of  both 
parties  are  under  strong  influence,  and  therefore  a  man 
may  then  seem  to  be  what  he  is  not,  without  actually  in- 
tending to  play  the  hypocrite.  Hence  appears  both  the 
wisdom  and  the  safety  of  our  referring  the  subject  of 
marriage  to  the  Lord,  and,  in  fact,  of  our  entirely  com- 
mitting this  concern  especially  into  the  hand  of  Him  by 
whom  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts  are  understood  even 
afar  off. 

In  this  respect  Laura  was  not  wanting  in  her  import- 
ant duty.  She  prayed  that  she  might  be  directed,  and 
she  was  led  to  accept  Eusebius,  who  was  a  character 
which,  upon  the  whole,  promised  happiness  in  such  a 
union  with  him,  though  he  had  by  no  means  those  clear 
and  exalted  views  with  which  Laura  was  blessed. 

When  Laura  was  first  deliberating  about  taking  the 
widow's  infant  under  her  charge,  she  had,  as  I  have  al- 
ready intimated,  a  short  conflict  in  her  mind  concerning 
a  yoang  clergyman  in  the  house  where  she  had  spent 
some  months  during  the  foregoing  summer. — By  her  ap- 
propriating the  money  which  she  had  usually  allotted  to 
her  journeys  to  the  use  of  the  child,  she  had  apparently 
precluded  every  chance  of  her  seeing  this  young  man 
again ;  and  though  she  had  continued  for  several  months  to 
remember  him  from  time  to  time  with  some  partiality,  yet 
she  had  struggled  against  the  feeling,  and  had  also  been 
led  to  see  the  kindness  of  Providence  in  having  induced 
her  so  to  do ;  for,  before  many  months  had  elapsed,  she 
received  a  letter  from  his  sister,  informing  her  that  he 
was  likely  to  enter  speedily  into  the  marriage  state  with 
a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  for  some 
years. 

In  this  instance,  Laura  was  thus  made  to  feel  the  kind- 
ness and  wisdom  by  which  the  Lord  had  diverted  her 
thoughts  and  affections  from  that  object,  which  would 
have  proved  only  a  source  of  mortification  to  her,  to  one 
in  which  she  had  hitherto  tasted  nothing  but  pure  delight. 

And  here,  if  my  reader  is  not  already  wearied  with  my 
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digressions,  let  me  proceed  to  point  out  the  superior  state 
of  that  young  person  whose  affections  are  not  engaged  by 
self,  and  self-gratification,  to  one  whose  object  is  self  in 
any  degree  or  under  any  modification.  With  what  free- 
dom does  the  one  Avalk  through  all  the  numerous  and  va- 
rying scenes  of  life !  with  what  dignity  and  ease  of  man- 
ner and  carriage,  compared  to  the  other !  and,  finally,  to 
what  a  variety  of  afflictions  and  mortifications  is  that 
young  person  exposed  whose  feelings  are  centered  in  self, 
in  comparison  with  the  individual  who,  forgetting  self, 
seeks  to  serve  her  God  with  all  her  heart,  and  to  love  her 
neighbour  as  herself! 

But  this  blessed  state  of  mind  can  in  no  degree  be  at- 
tained but  by  those  who  seek  deliverance  from  the  bond- 
age of  their  selfish  feelings  in  the  help  and  power  of  the 
Lord ;  according  to  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah : 
Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  ever- 
lasting- God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary?  there  is  no  search- 
ing of  his  understanding.  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint, 
and  to  them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength. 
(Isaiah  xl.  28,  29.) 

Laura  had,  therefore,  long  ceased  to  think  of  the  gen- 
tleman above  alluded  to,  and  she  was,  in  consequence,  at 
liberty  to  consider  the  merits  of  Eusebius;  but  before  she 
accepted  his  hand,  she  made  a  point  of  informing  him 
of  the  charge  that  she  had  undertaken  in  the  care  of 
httle  Sally,  and  she  also  gently  hinted,  that  she  had  de 
termined  to  enter  into  no  engagement  whatever,  unless 
she  might  be  permitted  to  continue  her  protection  of  this 
poor  orphan. 

Eusebius  was  too  much  attached  to  Laura  to  deem 
this  a  consideration  of  any  difficu'lty,  and  he  therefore 
answered,  in  a  lover-like  manner,  that  her  will  would  be 
a  law  to  him  for  life,  and  that  her  pleasure  would  ever 
be  his  delight. 

Til  is,  however,  did  not  quite  satisfy  Laura,  who  pos- 
sessed a  sober  mind,  which  looked  to  actions  rather  than 
to  words,  and  she,  therefore,  insisted  upon  entering  into 
particulars.  "This  infant,"  she  said.  "  lias  hitherto  cost 
me  about  fifteen  pounds  a  year;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
place  myself  in  any  situation  in  which  I  could  not  con- 
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tinue  to  do  as  much  for  her  as  I  have  hitherto  done. 
May  I  then  trust  that  you  will  hereafter  allow  so  much 
of  my  property  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Eusebius,  "and,  did  you  require  it; 
twice  and  thrice  as  much." 

"  I  hope,"  replied  Laura,  "  that  my  moderation  will 
prevent  your  ever  having  reason  to  repent  of  this  indul- 
gence." 

Laura  now  being  made  easy  on  this  head,  and  hoping 
that  she  should  even  be  better  able  to  serve  the  child  ef- 
fectually in  a  house  of  her  own  than  if  she  continued 
single,  accepted  the  proposal  of  Eusebius,  and  was  mar- 
ried, and  taken  to  his  house,  which  was  an  agreeable 
and  commodious  habitation,  situated  about  half  a  mile 
from  a  small  market  town,  and  standing  in  a  pleasant 
garden. 

Before  she  went  from  the  hall,  Laura  gave  a  large 
Bible,  and  a  liberal  present  in  money,  to  each  of  the  poor 
families  in  the  forest.  She  also  handsomely  rewarded 
little  Sally's  nurse,  and  promised  to  make  her  an  an- 
nual present,  and  she  took  little  Sally  with  her  in  the 
carriage  which  conveyed  her  from  the  church. 

It  was  settled  that  Belinda  should  make  her  brother  a 
long  visit  on  his  marriage;  an  arrangement  with  which 
Laura  would  gladly  have  dispensed,  as  Belinda  was  of 
an  overbearing  spirit,  and  her  profession  was  destitute 
of  that  simplicity  which  Laura  considered  as  essential  to 
the  Christian  character.  Laura,  however,  had  learned 
from  no  man,  for  she  had  no  human  teacher,  but  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  himself  she  had  been  taught  to  consider  her- 
self as  little  as  possible  in  every  arrangement ;  she  there- 
fore did  not  oppose  the  intended  long  visit,  which  ended 
in  the  final  establishment  of  Belinda  in  her  brother's 
house,  and  she  took  scarcely  any  notice  of  any  little  dis- 
agreeablenesses  which  might  proceed  from  the  overbear- 
ing manner  of  Belinda,  so  long  as  her  interference  did  not 
obstruct  the  interests  of  religion. 

Laura  made  her  instruction  and  management  of  Sally 
a  matter  of  much  prayer  and  reflection;  she  considered, 
that  if  she  altogether  left  her  with  the  servants,  she  would 
be  liable  to  be  ill  used,  and  perhaps  to  learn  much  that 
was  amiss.  She  therefore  intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  one 
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particular  servant,  and  allotted  her  a  little  play-room, 
where  she  placed  her  bed,  and  a  few  shelves  well  stored 
with  play  things,  and  she  herself  devoted  to  her  all  the 
time  that  she  could  spare  when  her  husband  was  other- 
wise engaged.  Thus  she  would  often  leave  Belinda's  side 
to  go  up  to  Sally's  closet,  and  spend  hours  with  her, 
teaching  her,  and  dressing  her  doll,  and  telling  her  Scrip- 
ture stories. 

Sally  was  like  all  other  children :  she  had  the  same 
feelings,  arising  from  the  same  natural  depravity.  She 
fixed  her  affections  on  Laura  in  the  same  manner  that 
she  would  have  done  on  her  own  mother :  she  would 
run  to  meet  her,  jump  on  her  lap,  throw  her  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  lean  her  whole  weight  upon  her ;  she 
would  also  have  her  fits  of  naughtiness,  passion,  sulking, 
untidiness,  and  greediness.  All  these  things  Laura  had 
been  prepared  to  expect ;  and  she  considered  that  it  was 
her  business,  as  the  adopted  mother  of  this  infant,  to  di- 
rect and  regulate,  as  much  as  she  could,  her  affections 
and  habits,  and  to  lead  her  to  God.  But  her  own  regard 
for  the  child,  she  considered,  was  not  to  be  habitually  in- 
fluenced by  its  infantine  faults,  any  more  than  the  love 
of  Christ  for  his  people  suffers  variation  from  their  way- 
ward and  inconstant  frames.  He  is,  therefore,  truly 
styled,  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
and  for  ever  ;  (Heb.  xiii.  8.)  and  they  among  the  children 
of  men  who  most  nearly  approach  towards  the  heavenly 
pattern  are  the  least  liable  to  be  influenced  and  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  events  and  external  circumstances. 

Laura,  having  once  obtained  the  leave  of  Eusebins  for 
the  admission  of  little  Sally  into  the  family,  never  trou- 
bled him  any  further  with  her  concerns,  and  every  thing 
relative  to  the  child  passed  on  smoothly  for  some  months. 
If  Sally  appeared  before  Eusebius,  it  was  on  proper  oc- 
casions, and  when  she  was  neatly  dressed,  and  directed 
how  to  behave.  He  was  never  teased  with  any  little  pri- 
vate difficulties  concerning  her;  and  Laura  would  often 
take  occasion  to  thank  him  for  the  protection  that  he  af- 
forded the  cliild,  and  for  the  kindness  that  he  extended 
towards  her.  Thus  all  went  on  well,  till  Belinda,  whose 
natural  and  indulged  love  of  self  occasioned  thai  restless- 
ness which  selfishness  always  produces,  began  to  pry 
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into  the  management  of  little  Sally ;  and,  seeing  Laura 
one  day  look  pale,  after  having  corrected  the  child  for 
some  misdemeanour,  she  began  to  admonish  her  sister- 
in-law  on  the  subject.  "  My  dear  Laura,"  she  said,  "you 
devote  too  much  of  your  time  to  that  child ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  behaviour  of  the  child  towards  you  is  that 
which  you  have  a  right  to  expect :  she  is  your  inferior 
and  she  therefore  has  no  right  to  take  tnose  liberties  with 
you  of  sitting  on  your  lap,  and  putting  her  arms  round 
your  neck,  which  might  be  permitted  in  an  equal.  Yet 
this,  I  grant,  might  be  home,  being  only  an  excess  of 
laudable  feelings  :  but  what  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
her  fits  of  naughtiness  and  obstinacy?  what  return  is  this 
to  you  for  all  your  kindness  ?  What  would  have  been 
her  situation  had  you  not  taken  pity  on  her  ? — what  but 
a  workhouse,  or  perhaps  an  early  grave  ?" 

Here  Laura  interrupted  her  sister,  saying,  "  And  pray, 
my  dear  Belinda,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  make  a 
child  of  little  more  than  four  years  of  age  comprehend 
what  she  owes  to  me  ?  Were  she  four  times  four,  she 
could  have  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  these  obliga- 
tions; and  perhaps  she  must  wait,  not  only  till  she  is  a 
moth  T  herself,  but  till  she  has  opened  her  eyes  upon  a 
state  of  disembodied  existence,  before  she  can  form  an 
idea  of  what  she  owes  to  her  heavenly  Father,  who  has 
made  use  of  me  as  a  humble  instrument  to  rescue  her 
from  the  vice  and  misery  of  a  workhouse ;  and  I  shall 
think  nothing  of  it,  even  though  she  might  never  thank 
me  till  that  time." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Belinda,  "your  views,  my 
dear  sister,  are  very  singular." 

"  And  wherefore  ?"  asked  Laura.  "  Let  us  judge  only 
from  what  we  see  among  children  with  respect  to  their 
natural  parents ;  and  then  point  out  to  me,  if  you  can, 
any  young  people  who  are  properly  sensible  of  the  duty 
and  gratitude  that  they  owe  to  those  who  gave  them 
birth.  And,  to  go  a  step  higher,  who  of  us  has  a  proper 
sense  of  our  duty  to  God,  and  of  the  gratitude  which  we 
owe  to  him?" 

Belinda  seemed  to  be  staggered,  for  a  moment,  by  this 
reasoning,  and  to  have  nothing  to  say.  But  presently  she 
recovered  herself,  and  added,  "  My  dear  Laura,  your  ar- 
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guments  do  not  bear  precisely  upon  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, because  they  refer  to  the  relative  duties  between  pa- 
rents and  children ;  and  I  grant  that  mutual  forbearance 
must  be  exercised  in  these  relations.  But,  because  parents 
miist  put  up  with  their  children's  faults  and  infirmities^ 
does  it  ensue,  that  you  are  to  endure,  in  the  same  degree^ 
the  defects  and  perverseness  of  a  little  child  whom  you 
have  taken  in  for  pure  charity?  Think  to  what  self-de- 
nial you  have  subjected  yourself,  in  order  to  support  this 
babe  in  ease  and  comfort  for  several  years  past,  and  how 
you  still  devote  all  your  leisure  time  to  this  same  object ; 
and  is  it  reasonable  that  you  should  continue  so  to  do, 
without  your  having  even  the  reward  of  seeing  gratitude 
and  a  desire  to  please  you  in  the  object  of  all  your  care? 
It  was  but  half  an  hour  ago  that  I  heard  the  child  cry 
out  with  passion,  because  you  compelled  her  to  perform 
some  little  task." 

"And  you  also  saw  me,"  rephed  Laura,  "administering 
the  rod  to  her,  which  presently  put  all  to  rights;  and 
what,  my  dear  sister,  is  remarkable  in  all  this  transaction? 
Should  it  please  God  to  give  me  children  of  my  own,  I 
shall  expect  sometimes  to  have  scenes  of  this  kind  to  en 
counter  again." 

"But  such  obstinacy,"  said  Belinda,  "from  an  orphan, 
a  child  reared  by  charity;  and  such  ingratitude  towards 
the  kind  friend  who  has  been  more  than  a  mother!" 

"I  repeat,  my  dear  sister,"  said  Laura,  "that  this  child 
is  utterly  incapable  even  of  understanding  what  she  owes 
me.  And  do  we  not  know,  that  every  child  of  Adam  is 
born  under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  must  be  expected, 
till  grace  has  advanced  its  work,  even  to  break  out  into 
strong  irruptions  of  sin?" 

Belinda  still  continued  to  assert  that  there  was  in  Sally 
an  unwarrantable  degree  of  what  was  very  wrong;  and 
Laura,  as  soon  as  possible,  made  her  escape  from  the  de- 
bate into  her  own  room,  where  a  gentle  flood  of  tears  re- 
lieved her  heart  from  oppression. 

As  Laura  aimed  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  oc- 
casion of  dispute  with  respect  to  Sally,  and  as,  when  her 
little  ward  required  correction,  she  administered  it  as  pri- 
vately as  she  could,  after  the  contest  above  mentioned 
every  thing  concoming  the  child  passed  on  very  quietly, 
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till  the  prospect  presented  itself  that  Laura  herself  would 
eventually  become  a  mother.  The  hope  was  a  pleasing 
one  to  all  the  family,  and  Laura  took  great  delight  in  pre- 
paring for  the  little  stranger. 

She  was  one  day  thus  employed  when  little  Sally  Waa 
playing  by  her  side ;  and  the  child,  seeing  a  small  gar- 
ment, and  not  knowing  for  whom  it  could  be  intended, 
very  naturally  asked  if  it  was  for  herself. 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  Laura;  "it  is  for  a  baby  whom 
you  are  to  love  when  it  comes." 

"Was  not  I  a  baby,  ma'am,  when  you  took  me  first?" 
said  Sally. 

"  Yes,"  said  Laura,  "  a  very  little  baby." 

"  And  did  you  love  me  then,  ma'am  ?"  asked  the  little 
girl. 

"  Very,  very  much,"  said  Laura. 

"And  will  you  love  me  when  the  other  baby  comes?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child,"  replied  Laura :  "  why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Sally,  "  I  heard  somebody  say,  that 
when  you  have  another  baby  you  will  not  love  me." 

"  Those  were  very  wicked  words,"  returned  Laura,  tak- 
ing the  child  in  her  lap.  "  I  always  shall  love  you,  my 
little  Sally,  as  I  have  loved  you  from  the  time  that  you 
were  first  put  in  my  arms." 

The  little  child  put  her  arms  round  Laura's  neck,  and 
kissed  her,  and  then,  being  perfectly  satisfied,  went  to  play 
But  Laura  could  not  so  easily  forget  this  circumstance 
"  I  see,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  what  the  world  expects  of 
me :  when  I  have  a  child  of  my  own,  it  is  concluded  that 
I  shall  cease  to  love  this  orphan.  And  why  is  such  an 
expectation  entertained?  Because  such  conduct  is  in 
unison  with  the  general  experience  of  the  depraved  na- 
ture of  man.  Should  not  this  be  a  warning  to  me  to 
watch  against  my  own  weakness?  and  should  it  not 
lead  me  to  prayer,  that  I  may  be  strengthened  to  resist 
this  temptation,  and  that  I  may  be  enabled,  amidst  all 
circumstances,  to  persevere  in  this  work  which  I  have 
undertaken?" 

Laura  then  reflected  on  the  various  instances  which 
had  fallen  under  her  own  observation,  of  persons,  who 
having*  undertaken  works  of  charity„and  having  gone 
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OH  for  a  time  with  great  warmth  and  zeal,  had  afterwards 
gradually  grown  weary  in  well-doing,  and  who  had  ap- 
parently found  reason  to  prove  that  it  was  become  their 
duty  now  to  desist  from  their  good  works.  She,  how- 
ever, prayed  that  she  might  be  endued  with  that  charity 
which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind;  (1  Cor.  xiii.  4.)  and  it 
will  eventually  appear  that  her  prayer  was  heard. 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  Belinda  again  proceeded 
to  busy  herself  about  the  subject  of  Sally,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  her  brother,  a  circumstance  which  much  sur 
prised  Laura.  This  excellent  young  lady  endeavoured 
however,  to  be  upon  her  guard,  and  to  answer  calmly 
though  she  was  much  vexed. 

"  It  is  a  pity,  my  dear  sister,"  said  Belinda,  "  in  your 
present  state  of  health,  that  you  should  fatigue  yourself 
so  much  with  Salivas  vou  do.  You  look  pale;  and  I 
really  think  that  u  id  o»Ving  u>  ^oc*  confining  yourself 
for  so  many  hours  every  day  in  that  little  hole  which 
Sally  occupies." 

Eusebius  immediately  sanctioned  his  sister's  words 
with  evident  alarm,  and  added,  "  Laura,  my  dear,  I  must 
insist  upon  it  that  you  do  not  sacrifice  your  health  to 
that  child :  she  would  do  very  well  under  the  care  of  the 
housemaid." 

"  I  promise  you,  my  love,"  replied  Laura,  "that  I  will 
do  no  more  for  Sally  than  is  quite  agreeable  and  easy  to 
me.  So  do  not  in  the  least  disturb  yourself  on  that 
head." 

"  You  are  fond  of  the  child,"  rejoined  Belinda,  "  and 
therefore  do  not  know  how  much  you  are  engaged  with 
her  every  day,  my  dear  sister." 

Eusebius  repeated  his  injunctions,  that  Laura  should 
not  fatigue  herself;  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  the 
present. 

But  Belinda  again  introduced  the  subject  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  again  shortly  after,  till,  in  fact,  she 
had  excited  a  kind  of  soreness  on  the  point  in  the  mind 
of  her  brother;  insomuch  so,  that  when  by  chance  he 
heard  Sally's  voice,  whether  in  play  or  otherwise,  he 
would  utter  some  exclamation  of  displeasure,  or  send 
some  angry  message,  desiring  that  the  child  might  be 
kept  out  of  his  hearing,  and  this  in  the  presence  of 
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Laura,  who  feared  to  interfere,  lest  it  should  make  things 
worse. 

Now  Belinda,  after  all,  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  an  un- 
feeling woman.  She  entertained  no  dislilie  against  the 
child,  and  she  cherished  a  general  wish  to  do  good  and 
to  be  pious.  But  she  was  selfish :  she  regarded  her  own 
reputation  rather  than  the  glory  of  God ;  and  she  could 
not  enter  with  cordiality  and  pleasure  into  any  good 
work  in  which  she  had  not  a  conspicuous  part.  She  was 
not  properly  sensible  of  the  finite  nature  of  the  capacity 
of  man,  and  consequently,  not  aware  how  little  his  mind 
is  able  to  grasp  at  once,  and  she  fancied  that  she  could 
do  every  thing  better  than  it  was  done  by  others.  She 
was,  therefore,  constantly  meddhng  with  the  concerns 
of  those  about  her;  and  it  is  inconceivable  what  mischief 
is  done  by  persons  of  this  character. 

When  we  are  required  to  assist,  in  a  subordinate  way, 
in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  and  undertakings  of 
others,  it  is  a  very  difficult  attainment  for  us  readily  thus 
to  co-operate,  and  it  requires  as  much  wisdom,  and  more 
self-denial,  to  forward  the  good  works  of  others,  than  to 
originate  and  to  apply  plans  for  the  beginnings  of  doing 
good. 

There  are  some  children  of  a  particularly  quiet  and 
manageable  disposition,  children  that,  when  they  are  put 
into  a  room  to  play,  will  continue  there  from  morning 
till  night  without  being  heard.  But  this  was  not  Sally's 
character:  she  was  a  busy,  enterprising  little  creature, 
constantly  trying  experiments,  and  as  regularly  doing 
mischief.     " 

Many  a  time,  since  her  marriage,  had  Laura  concealed 
the  little  unlucky  accidents  which  Sally  had  met  with ; 
and  though  she  privately  corrected  her  for  her  misde- 
meanors, she  was  careful  in  having  them  repaired  im- 
known  to  any  one.  But  when  Laura  was  confined, 
many  of  these  little  misfortunes  were  brought  to  light ; 
and  Laura,  more  than  once  after  the  birth  of  her  baby, 
was  affected  even  to  tears  by  the  cries  of  Sally,  when 
Belinda  was  chastising  her,  and  she  feh  that  the  utmost 
noise  which  Sally  could  have  m?de  in  her  play,  would 
have  disturbed  her  much  less  than  the  cries  o"  distress  of 
the  poor  orphan. 
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It  is  an  old  saying,  that  those  persons  who  do  not  love 
children  have  no  right  to  correct  them ;  and  Laura  now 
sensibly  felt  that  no  one  besides  herself  had  a  right  to 
correct  Sally.  She,  however,  said  nothing,  but,  as  soon 
as  she  was  again  able  to  get  about,  she  established  her 
little  Sally  in  the  nursery  with  the  nurse  and  the  baby; 
and,  as  she  herself  spent  many  hours  of  each  day  in  the 
nursery,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  justice 
was  done  to  Sally. 

It  happened  that  the  nurse  employed  by  Laura  was 
a  woman  of  right  principles,  and  correct  judgment,  and 
she  satisfied  her  mistress  in  her  conduct  with  respect  to 
Sally,  observing  the  judicious  medium  between  indul- 
gence and  harshness. 

It  is  not  my  present  business  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  Laura's  family  management.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  she  was  a  good  mother,  and  she  had  a  numerous 
family.  She  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  her  children, 
and  they  were  at  once  her  occupation  and  delight. 

Sally,  as  she  advanced  m  years,  had  her  proper  station 
appointed  her  in  the  nursery,  where  every  thing  was 
taught  her  by  which  she  might  be  rendered  a  pious,  well- 
informed,  and  useful  woman,  for  that  line  of  life  in  which 
she  might  probably  be  called  to  move :  but  while  Laura 
endeavoured  to  prepare  her  for  a  humble  state  of  life,  she 
still  treated  her  with  all  the  affection  and  tenderness  of 
an  o\vn  child.  Sally  told  all  her  little  complaints  freely 
and  candidly  to  Laura.  WTien  oppressed  by  grief,  she 
would  run  and  weep  in  her  bosom ;  and  when  pleased, 
she  always  looked  for  Laura  to  share  her  joys  with  her. 
Thus  she  grew  up  in  the  exercise  of  all  those  feelings 
which  a  child  ought  to  cherish  for  a  mother ;  and  the  in- 
fluence which  Laura,  consequently,  had  with  her  was 
such  as  a  parent  possesses  over  a  daughter. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sally,  by  a  happy  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  was  protected  from  the  annoyance  of  Be- 
linda's busy  spirit ;  for  Belinda's  apartment  was  distant 
from  the  nursery,  which  was  Sally's  habitual  scene  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  Eusebius  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  such  a 
person  as  Sally  existed,  excepting  when  he  occasionally 
saw  lier;  and  this  his  apparent  indifference  about  her 
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arose  not  from  any  unkindness,  but  because  his  business 
lay  in  anoth  ir  line. 

Thus  the  poor  orphan  at  length  attained  her  fifteenth 
year,  at  about  which  time  Laura  was  taken  so  ill,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  for  her  to  leave  home,  and  go  to 
Bath,  for  some  months.  As  she  was  to  be  received  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  take 
more  than  one  child  with  her ;  and  that  child  could  not 
be  Sally,  because  in  this  friend's  house  there  was  no 
place  between  the  parlour  and  a  kitchen,  full  perhaps  of 
profligate  servants,  where  this  poor  child  might  expect  to 
find  an  accommodation.  Laura  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  leave  this  poor  orphan,  together  with  her  own  chil- 
dren, under  the  care  of  Belinda,  who  was  to  superintend 
the  concerns  of  her  sister-in-law's  house  during  her  ab- 
sence. 

The  tender  mother  felt  no  further  uneasiness  on  ac- 
count of  this  separation  from  her  own  children  than 
what  was  natural  in  her  parting  for  the  first  time  for  se- 
veral months  from  them.  She  knew  that  Belinda  loved 
her  little  nephews  and  nieces,  and  that  she  would,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  corrected  them,  if  they  did  wrong, 
treat  them  with  all  proper  consideration,  and  that,  in  case 
of  any  misdemeanor,  she  would  make  every  desirable  al- 
lowance for  them.  But  she  dreaded  lest  Belinda's  med- 
dling spirit  should  be  excited  to  the  injury  of  Sally ;  for 
Belinda  had,  in  her  own  estimation,  a  variety  of  notable 
sentiments  and  expressions  concerning  persons  of  infe- 
rior conditions ;  and  though  she  exerted  herself  much  in 
actual  works  of  charity,  she,  nevertheless,  was  entirely 
destitute  of  that  spirit  \vhich  suffereth  long. 

Laura  could  find,  however,  no  alternative.  She  must 
go,  and  she  must  leave  Sally,  whose  tears  and  sobs, 
when  she  bade  her  farewell,  did  not  a  little  add  to  her  ap- 
prehensions. She  did  not,  however,  think  it  judicious 
even  to  hint  to  Belinda,  that  she  had  her  fears  lest  she 
might  prove  unkind  to  Sally ;  for,  well  knowing  Belhi- 
da's  high  and  independent  spirit,  she  was  apprehensive 
that  such  a  hint  might  only  excite  in  her  a  feeling  still 
more  unpropitious  to  the  welfare  of  the  orphan. 

Thus  Sally  was  left,  and  she  soon  felt  the  want  of  thai 
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solicitude  which  had  hitherto  preserved  her,  with  all  the 
tenderaess  of  maternal  love,  from  those  rubs  which  unpro- 
tected youth  must  ever  experience  in  the  world  at  large. 
Sally  felt,  from  a  kind  of  never-failing  instinct,  that  the 
sentiments  of  Belinda  towards  her  were  very  different 
from  those  of  her  dear  mamma,  as  she  always  called 
Laura,  when  she  dared,  abridging  the  last  letter  on  occa- 
sions when  she  thought  that  the  less  familiar  term  of 
ma'am  would  be  better  received.  She  spent  the  first  two 
days  of  Laura's  absence  in  her  little  closet,  in  which  her 
bed  had  stood  from  the  time  of  her  having  first  become 
an  inmate  in  the  house,  creeping  out  only  to  get  her 
meals  at  those  times  when  she  thought  that  she  should 
be  least  observed.  But,  soon  growing  weary  of  this  se- 
cluded life,  and  feeling  the  weight  of  three  shillings, 
which  Laura,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  had  put  into 
her  hand,  an  intolerable  burden,  she  planned  an  excur- 
sion to  tlie  neighbouring  town,  in  (5rder  to  relieve  her- 
self of  them,  and  silencing  her  conscience,  which  was  not 
altogether  easy  on  the  occasion,  by  saying,  "  If  my  dear 
mamma  was  here,  I  am  sure  she  would  let  me  go,  be- 
cause once  she  did  send  me  alone  to  the  town,"  she  put 
on  the  very  best  clothes  that  she  had,  and  sallied  forth  in 
triumph.  She  reached  the  town  in  safety,  and  laid  out 
half  of  her  money  in  rose-coloured  ribands,  and  the  other 
in  playthings  for  the  children.  She  was  returning,  de- 
lighted with  what  she  had  done,  and  had  got  nearly  half 
way  home  when  she  met  Belinda. 

She  was  at  that  moment  just  thinking  how  happy  the 
children  would  be  as  they  received  the  playthings, 
when  her  joy  met  with  a  sudden  check  at  the  sight  of 
Belinda. 

She  reddened  violently,  and,  had  it  been  in  her  power, 
would  have  run  another  way  to  hide  herself,  but  this 
was  impossible. 

"And  is  that  you,  Sally?"  said  Belinda,  "walking  out 
at  this  distance  from  home  and  alone?  And  pray,  whose 
oermission  did  you  ask?" 

Sally  was  silent. 

"  You  have  been  at  the  town  ?"  said  Belinda. 
Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  orphan. 

**  And  pray,  of  whom  did  you  ask  leave?" 
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"  I  thought  that  my  dear  ma'am  would  nol  have  been 
angry  if  she  had  been  here." 

"  But  she  is  not  here,  and  it  is  to  me  that  you  are  now 
to  apply,"  rejoined  Belinda.  "  Return  home  immediately 
and  be  assured,  that  if  you  are  ever  again  guilty  of  a  thing 
of  this  kind,  I  will  make  you  sensible  that  you  are  not  to 
take  the  liberties  with  me  that  you  do  with  my  sister 
You  trespass  on  her  kindness,  Sally,  and  always  havt 
done,  and  you  never  have  had  a  proper  sense  of  hei 
goodness  to  you." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  said  Sally,  bursting  into  tears,  "I 
do  love  her,  and  I  think  that  I  could  die  to  please  her; 
and  I  know  that  I  never  shall  be  happy  till  I  see  her 
again." 

This  last  expression  offended  Behnda,  and  she  said, 
"  Why  should  you  suppose  that  you  will  not  be  happy 
while  under  my  care,  unless  you  are  determined  to  go 
on  as  you  have  begun,  in  endeavouring  to  do  every 
thing  which  you  can  think  of  to  displease  me?"  Belinda 
then  bade  Sally  instantly  to  return  home,  while  she  slowly 
followed,  planning  sundry  reformations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  orphan,  to  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

While  pondering  these  plans  abounding  with  circum- 
stances destructive  of  the  comfort  of  Sally,  Belinda  met 
her  brother,  and  without  loss  of  time  she  set  before  him 
an  aggravated  account  of  Sally's  delinquency.  She  might 
have  added,  that  she  herself  had  allowed  two  whole  days 
to  pass  since  the  departure  of  his  wife,  without  once  in- 
quiring where  Sally  was,  or  how  she  was  employed; 
and  that  the  misdemeanor  of  the  young  creature  might 
justly  be  attributed  to  her  not  having  properly  assumed 
the  reins  of  her  authority  over  her;  but  she  withheld 
this  important  part  of  the  story,  and  thus  she  made 
Sally's  conduct  appear  to  be  an  act  of  open  rebellion, 
though  it  was  really  no  more  than  a  hasty  and  foolish 
measure. 

There  are  certain  points,  on  which  men  in  general  are 
usually  very  tender;  they  cannot  bear  to  be  troubled 
with  the  vexatious  minutiae  of  household  affairs ;  nor,  in 
fact,  do  these  belong  to  their  province ;  and  when  they 
happen  to  be  disturbed  by  these  trifles,  they  often  indeed 
drive  away  the  tormenting  flies,  but  then  it  is  with  a 
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blow  which,  like  that  of  the  bear  in  the  lable,  leaves  the 
face  of  the  person  thus  relieved  all  covered  with  blood. 
Eiisebius  was  evidently  much  displeased  with  Sally  by 
Belinda's  representation  of  her  conduct,  and  he,  therefore, 
expressed  himself  strongly  against  her  in  sweeping  terms, 
as  a  young  person  who  had  no  sense  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection. 

Sally  had  many  faults ;  stiU,  want  of  affection  was  no 
trait  of  her  character:  on  the  contrary,  her  feelings  were 
warm;  and  for  Laura  and  her  children,  and  even  for 
Eusebius,  she  cherished  a  regard  which  could  not  have 
been  stronger  had  she  actually  been  their  own  child. 

The  next  day  Belinda  began  to  execute  her  scheme  of 
reformation.  She  had  always  considered  Laura  as  being 
too  indulgent  to  Sally,  and  she  therefore  thought  that 
she  should  be  actually  performing  a  laudable  work  by 
changing  the  plans  of  management  with  respect  to  her. 
Her  first  step,  therefore,  was  to  order  Sally  to  take  her 
meals  in  the  kitchen,  and  to  assume  a  larger  share  in  the 
discharge  of  domestic  duties.  Laura  had  endeavoured  to 
qualify  Sally  to  get  her  bread  by  needle-work,  and  in 
many  other  ways  to  act  as  an  upper  servant;  but  Belinda 
insisted  ujKjn  it  that  an  inferior  mode  of  servitude  would 
be  quite  as  good  for  her,  and,  with  this  view,  she  took 
immediate  measures  to  fit  her  for  this  new  way  of  life ; 
and  thus,  by  associating  her  Avith  a  style  of  company  to 
which  she  was  previously  a  stranger,  and  by  inuring  her 
hands  to  hard  labour,  she  put  her  entirely  out  of  the  way 
in  which  Laura  had  educated  her. 

Amidst  these  altered  circumstances,  Sally  became  dis 
satisfied  and  restless.  She  often  hurried  through  the 
tasks  that  were  allotted  to  her,  and  then  she  crept  into 
the  nursery  to  play  with  her  old  companions,  or  rather 
to  weep  with  her  friend  the  little  Laura,  who  was  an 
amiable  child  about  five  years  younger  than  herself. 
But  if  fretting  and  weeping  had  been  the  only  ill  effects 
of  Belinda's  injudicious  and  imfeeling  management,  it 
would  have  been  well:  but  unhappily  young  people  of 
fifteen  do  not  weep  long  in  any  circumstances  amidst 
which  pleasure  offers  itself,  in  however  coarse  and  unde- 
sirable a  form. 

The  family  establishment  consisted  of  several  ser- 
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vants,  men  as  well  as  women ;  and  though  Laura,  and 
even  Belinda,  endeavoured  to  select  and  regulate  this 
family  of  servants  according  to  the  best  Christian  princi 
pies,  it  would,  nevertheless,  afford  matter  for  great  won- 
der, if,  in  a  kitchen  containing  seven  persons,  something 
was  not  now  and  then  said  and  done  which  Laura 
would  much  have  wished  for  her  dear  Sally  neither  to 
see  or  hear. 

Sally  had  acquired  such  a  nice  sense  of  delicacy,  that 
she  was  at  first  shocked  with  the  coarse  jokes  of  the  foot- 
man, and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  them ;  but  her  de- 
licacy having  nothing  to  encourage  and  support  it,  soon 
gave  way,  and  she,  being  a  very  lively  girl,  soon  learned 
to  joke  with  the  other  servants,  and  perhaps  to  be  the 
first  to  throw  the  dregs  of  a  jug  of  beer  at  the  maids  and 
then  to  run  screaming  away  if  they  attempted  to  return 
the  joke. 

Belinda  having  now  placed  Sally  in  the  situation  in 
which  she  maintained  that  she  ought  always  to  have  been 
brought  up,  turned  her  busy  mind  to  other  Morks  of  be- 
nevolence, as  she  called  them,  in  which,  however,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  she  evinced  the  exercise  of  a  better  judg- 
ment. 

We  have  no  opportunity  of  tracing  any  other  pro 
fessed  good  works  of  Belinda ;  but  if  they  were  not  bet- 
ter planned  and  performed  than  were  her  avowed  kind 
intentions  towards  Sally,  it  may  well  be  affirmed  with 
respect  to  her  nearly  as  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  "The  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  selfish  and  meddling  are  cruel."  For  Be 
linda,  in  all  that  she  did,  aimed  to  make  it  appear  that  she 
was  wiser  and  cleverer  than  other  people,  and  in  seeking 
to  exalt  herself  she  failed  to  consider  the  feelings  of  others, 
the  consequences  of  which  indifference  were  that  she 
not  unfrequently  broke  the  bruised  reed,  and  extinguished 
the  smoking  flax. — But  to  return  to  poor  Sally. 

Eusebius  was  more  than  once  roused  from  the  perusal 
of  an  interesting  book  while  sitting  in  a  retired  parlour 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  by  loud  peals  of  laughter  pro- 
ceeding from  the  offices,  which  laughter  was  always  tra- 
ced to  poor  Sally ;  neither  was  she  wronged  when  accu- 
sed of  beginning  and  leading  the  uproar  which  had  dis- 
furbert  the  master.     Belinda  on  these  occasions  ahvay.s 
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aggravated  Sally's  offences,  and  added  to  the  general  irri- 
tation by  sharp  and  severe  reproofs  to  the  unhappy  girl 
herself  in  the  presence  of  the  other  servants. 

And  now  poor  Sally  usually  consumed  her  time  in 
weeping  in  private  for  her  beloved  mamma,  as  she  fondly 
called  Laura  in  her  moments  of  tender  sorrow,  in  making 
resolutions  of  amendment  and  reformation,  and  in 
scenes  of  hard  labour  and  idle  mirth.  She  wondered 
why  she  could  not  abide  by  her  determinations  of  be- 
having well  as  formerly;  and  she  could  not  conceive 
how  it  was  that  religion  had  not  the  same  influence  over 
her  that  it  once  had:  while  she  often  summed  up  all  her 
reasonings  on  this  strange  alteration  in  herself  by  saying, 
"  When  my  dear,  dear  mamma  was  at  home  things  were 
not  as  they  now  are." 

As  it  might  well  be  expected,  the  conduct  of  Sally  low- 
ered her  more  and  more  in  the  estimation  of  her  protec 
tors,  if  the  heads  of  the  family  who  were  at  home  now 
deserved  that  name;  and  the  unpromising  state  of  the 
poor  young  creature  at  length  became  so  evident  to  Be 
linda,  who  thought  of  nothing  less  than  taking  any  blame 
to  herself  on  the  occasion,  that  she  proposed  to  Eusebius 
that  Sally  should  be  sent  from  the  house,  and  placed  to 
lodge  with  a  woman  in  the  neighborrhood  who  took  in 
washing  and  ironing,  "  and  there,"  said  Belinda,  "  this 
young  person  will  be  in  her  proper  place ;  and  we  may 
hope,"  added  she,  in  a  voice  of  compassion,  "  we  may 
hope  that  she  will  then  do  better." 

Eusebius  rather  started,  however,  at  this  proposal,  on 
account  of  Laura,  for  he  knew  full  well  her  affection  for 
the  girl ;  neither  was  he  himself  wholly  without  regard 
for  her,  and  he  was  sensible  how  much  his  own  children 
were  attached  to  her:  he  therefore  resisted  the  proposed 
measure  for  a  while,  but  at  length,  on  his  seeing  that  Sally 
would  infallibly  be  ruined  if  she  continued  where  she  was, 
he  consented  that  she  should  be  removed;  although  he 
expressed  strong  apprehension  that  his  dear  Laura  would 
suffer  much  when  she  heard  of  the  necessity  that  there 
was  for  such  a  removal;  he  also  acknowledged  himself 
greatly  surprised  at  the  sudden  depravity  of  the  young 
creature,  and  asked  Belinda  how  it  was  possible  to  ac- 
count for  it.    To  which  Belinda  replied,  that  she  hadno 
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doubt  that  her  sister,  out  of  false  tenderness,  had  hitherto 
kept  the  faults  of  the  poor  girl  from  their  knowledge;  foi 
on  no  other  supposition  could  she  account  foi  her  sud- 
denly appearing  to  have  deviated  so  very  far  from  the 
course  of  rectitude.  Whether  Belinda  was  herself  con- 
scious that  she  had  erred  in  the  management  of  this  poor 
young  girl,  we  know  not ;  for  she  was  strongly  actuated 
by  that  self-love  which  blinds  the  eyes  and  hardens  the 
heart :  but  this  is  certain,  that  she  invariably  had  said 
but  little  to  Eusebius  of  the  various  changes  which  she 
herself  had  made  in  the  situation  and  employment  of 
Sally  ;  and  she  represented  her  as  having  herself  forsaken 
the  nursery  and  preferred  the  society  of  the  kitchen. 

When  Sally  was  told  that  it  was  settled  for  her  to  leave 
the  house  of  her  hitherto  kind  protectors,  the  information 
seemed  to  rouse  every  feeling  that  was  tender  and  amia- 
ble in  her  nature. 

"  Ob,  my  mother  !  my  adopted  mother !  my  dear,  dear 
raa'am !"  she  exclaimed,  "  when  will  you  come  back  ?  I 
have  behaved  ill,  but  I  know  you  will  forgive  me — you 
will  be  sorry  for  me,  and  you  will  take  me  to  your  dear 
heart  again." 

This  exclamation  was  uttered  in  the  presence  of  Be 
linda,  who  represented  to  her,  that,  after  her  very  bad  be 
haviour,  she  must  not  expect  the  return  of  Laura's  kind- 
ness.— Sally  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  seemed  to  say,  that  she  was  assured  that 
nothing  on  earth  could  finally  separate  her  kind  protec- 
tress from  her  poor  child,  and  the  look  was  one  which 
Belinda  understood,  for  she  reproved  her  sharply,  and 
asked  her,  if  she  could  deny  her  having  behaved  very  ill 
during  the  absence  of  her  mistress. 

"  I  have  behaved  very  ill,  it  is  true,  ma'am,"  said  Sally, 
"  I  never  behaved  so  ill  before ;  I  do  not  know  how  it  has 
happened:  my  heart  I  know  is  very  bad,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  behave  better  where  I  am  going;  I  will  try,  and 
then,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  forgiven  and  brought  back  to 
my  dear,  dear  home,  and  to  the  dear  children."  She 
then  broke  out  afresh  into  tears,  and  begged  to  be  per 
mitted  to  kiss  the  children.  But  Eusebius  had  gone  out 
with  the  children,  in  order,  no  doubt,  that  he  might  be 
out  of  the  way  on  this  painful  occasion;  and  poor  Sally 
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was  obliged  to  walk  away  carrying  a  bundle  of  some  of 
her  favourite  possessions  from  the  house,  which  had 
long  afforded  her  so  happy  a  shelter,  to  become,  a  second 
time,  the  inhabitant  of  a  cottage. 

The  Lord  is  jealous  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  He  often  overrules  for  their  good  those  events  which 
are  planned  by  the  enemy  for  their  destruction. 

Thus  it  proved  with  respect  to  Sally ;  for  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  cottage  she  recovered  in  a  short  time  her  for- 
mer composed  state  of  mind.  The  good  lessons  of  piety 
which  Laura  had  habitually  given  to  her,  began  again  to 
resume  their  wonted  influence;  and  though  she  grew 
coarse  and  comparatively  negligent  in  her  person  and 
external  appearance,  her  afl!iction  was,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ducing a  good  work  within  her,  and  she  was  become  far 
more  sensible  than  she  had  ever  previously  been  of  all 
the  numberless  advantages  which  she  owed  to  her  more 
than  mother. 

Thus  three  quarters  of  a  year  were  elapsed  since 
Laura  had  left  her  home,  and  the  time  for  her  returning 
thither  now  approached.  Her  health,  which  had  been 
fervently  prayed  for  many  times  by  the  alHicted  Sally,  as 
well  as  by  several  others,  was  restored  to  her,  and  the 
day  for  her  return  was  at  length  fixed.  The  meeting  be- 
tween Laura  and  her  affectionate  husband,  was  as  tender 
as  might  be  expected.  Eusebius  went  to  meet  her  some 
miles  on  the  road,  and  all  the  happy  children,  with  Be- 
linda, were  w^aiting  to  run  into  her  arms  as  she  stepped 
oyt  of  the  carriage — Laura  wept,  and  smiled,  and  wept 
again.  But  many  minutes  had  not  passed  before  she 
asked  for  Sally,  and  an  evasive  answer  being  given,  (for 
nothing  had  been  mentioned  to  her  by  letter  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  poor  orphan,)  her  attention  was  diverted  for 
a  time  to  some  other  darling  object  newly  restored  to  her 
sight.  Sally,  however,  was  too  near  the  heart  of  Laura, 
for  her  to  continue  much  longer  without  repeating  her 
inquiry  after  her,  which  she  did  to  her  little  daughter, 
bidding  her,  in  a  whisper,  call  her  dear  Sally  to  her ; 
but  then  considering  that  the  parlour  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  interdicted  to  the  orphan,  she  took  the  little 
Laura's  hand,  and  said  softly,  "  We  will  now  go,  m^ 
dear,  and  find  our  dear  Sally." 
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The  young  Laura  went  out  with  the  mamma,  and  had 
reached  the  nursery  in  company  with  her  before  she  dared 
to  utter  a  word ;  at  length  bursting  into  tears,  she  said, 
"Dear  mamma,  poor  Sally  does  not  live  in  the  house  now." 

Laura,  truly  astonished,  now  recollected  that  for  some 
months  past  even  the  name  of  Sally  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  any  letter,  a  circumstance  which  she  had 
hitherto  attributed  to  forget  fulness,  and  she  now  eagerly 
inquired  of  her  little  daughter,  the  reason  why  she  had 
been  removed. 

The  little  Laura  explained  the  matter  to  her  mamma 
as  well  as  she  could :  but  it  was  doubtful  from  her  state- 
ment, whether  she  thought  that  Sally  had  deserved  to 
be  sent  away  or  not;  for  she  gave  such  a  confused  ac- 
count of  her  being  among  the  servants,  sometimes  say- 
ing that  it  was  by  her  aunt's  orders,  and  sometimes 
laying  the  blame  on  Sally  herself,  that  her  mamma  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  what  she  had  told  her,  and 
she  was  altogether  so  shocked  by  the  circumstance,  that 
she  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  and  was  found 
weeping  when  Belinda  came  to  call  her  to  tea. 

It  was  Laura's  desire,  on  all  occasions,  to  act  from  rea- 
son and  principle  rather  than  feeling;  therefore,  although 
she  was  thoroughly  distressed  at  what  she  had  just 
heard  respecting  poor  Sally,  and  although  she  had  rea- 
son to  suspect  some  grievous  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  Belinda,  yet  when  called  to  join  her  assembled  family 
at  tea,  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  endeavoured  to  ap- 
pear cheerful.  Notwithstanding  her  efforts,  a  cloud  qf 
sorrow,  however,  rested  on  her  brow,  and  as  she  caressed 
her  yoimgest  child,  who  sat  on  her  lap,  she  thought  much 
of  Sally,  and  recollected  many  little  circumstances  of  her 
infancy,  which  now  filled  her  rnind  with  emotions  of 
bitter  anguish. 

She,  however,  preserved  her  self-possession  till  after 
tea,  and  till  the  children  had  retired  to  bed,  when  her 
husband  tenderly  taking  her  hand,  on  observing  a  tear 
start  in  her  eye,  requested  her  to  explain  the  cause  of 
her  sorrow  which  was  too  evident,  and  which  seemed,  as 
he  said,  extraordinary,  on  an  occasion  so  joyful  as  that 
of  the  restoration  of  a  wife  and  mother  to  her  husband 
and  children. 
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Laura  could  now  restrain  herself  no  loivger,  and  said, 
"  I  am  grieved  to  interrupt  the  joy  of  my  friends  by  my 
impertinent  sorrow,  but  I  must  confess  that  the  sad  news 
which  I  have  just  heard  of  my  poor  Sally  has  greatly  af 
flicted  me."' 

Eusebiiis,  Avho  was  not  at  all  conscious  of  any  inten- 
tional unkindness  to  Sally,  entered  into  an  explanation 
of  the  whole  affair,  as  he  had  himself  seen  it,  and  heard 
it  represented  by  his  sister,  in  a  manner  so  cool  and  dis- 
passionate, that  Laura  knew  not  what  to  think,  or  whom 
to  blame,  though  she  still  felt  almost  convinced  that  had 
she  continued  at  home,  nothing  of  this  would  have  hap- 
pened. She  prayed,  however,  that  she  might  be  preserved 
from  yielding  in  any  measure  either  to  angry  passion  or 
unreasonable  feeling,  and  that  she  might  be  directed  to 
act  as  a  friend  of  the  fatherless,  and  as  a  peace-maker  to 
all  parties. 

When  Laura  awoke  in  the  morning,  which  was  not 
till  rather  later  than  usual,  she  found  her  two  little 
daughters  watching  by  her  bed-side,  and  when  they  had 
kissed  her,  and  expressed  anew  their  joy  at  her  return, 
they  put  into  her  hand  a  small  soiled  and  ill-spelled  note 
from  Sally.  "It  is  from  Sally,  mamma,"  they  said,  "our 
own  poor  Sally,  and  she  gave  it  to  us  at  the  garden-gate 
this  morning,  and  nobody  saw  us." 

"Nobody  saw  you,  my  children!"  said  Laura,  "and 
have  j'ou  learned  to  do  things  slyly  7  Remember  that 
you  used  to  tell  me  every  thing  that  you  did." 

"  And  so  we  shall  again,  mamma,"  said  the  little  girls, 
"  and  we  have  begun  to  do  it ;  but  our  aunt  would  have 
been  so  angry  if  she  had  seen  us  with  Sally !" 

"Well,  well,"  said  Laura,  "I  hope  that  all  will  be  set 
-ight  now,  and  though  our  poor  Sally  has  been  naughty, 
I  trust  that  you  still  love  her  and  pray  for  her." 

"Indeed  we  do,"  said  the  little  girls,  "and  little  Arthur, 
whom  our  poor  Sally  used  to  love  so  much,  he  even  prays 
for  her  every  day ;  and  you  cannot  think  how  he  cried 
when  she  was  sent  away." 

Sally's  note,  which  was  written  on  a  blank  leaf  torn 
out  of  some  book,  was  full  of  joyous  expressions  for  the 
return  of  her  dear,  dear  mamma,  as  in  her  ecstacy  she 
ventured  to  call  Laura;  it  also  contained  many  confes- 
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sions  of  her  faults,  but  no  complaints  of  any  one,  and 
concluded  with  an  earnest  request  that  she  might  be 
taken  in  again. 

Laura  was  much  affected,  not  only  by  the  letter  it- 
self, but  also  by  the  many  indications  that  it  contained 
of  the  neglected  and  desolate  state  of  the  child  whom  she 
had  hitherto  preserved  with  so  much  tenderness.  The 
paper  on  which  the  note  was  written  was  dirty,  the  hand 
almost  illegible,  and  the  words  were  iU-spelled.  "  And 
is  the  downward  road,"  thought  Laura  to  herself,  "  so 
easy,  so  very  easy?  is  the  labour  of  years  so  soon  defeat- 
ed ?  Oh,  my  Sally !  my  SaUy !  better  would  it  have  been 
to  have  seen  thee  in  thy  grave,  than  to  see  thee  thus  cast 
out !  thus  abandoned !" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Laura  strove  to  seem  cheerful  at 
breakfast,  but  she  at  least  succeeded  in  appearing  gentle 
and  good-humoured. 

After  breakfast  she  examined  some  old  writings,  and 
found  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written  these  words : 
"  On  such  a  day,  in  such  a  year,  it  was  promised  me  by 

Mr.  E ,  «Stc.  that  he  would  permit  me,  if  I  became 

his  wife,  to  adopt  as  my  own,  Sarah ,  and  aflFord  her 

every  protection  and  kindness  which  a  daughter  might 
require  of  a  mother."  Laura  inclosed  this  paper  in  an 
envelope,  and  sent  it  by  her  little  daughter  to  her  hus- 
band, who  spent  most  of  his  mornings  in  his  study. 

Eusebius  was  affected  by  the  sight  of  this  memoran- 
dum, which  had  been  written  in  his  presence,  and  signed 
by  himself:  it  reminded  him  of  the  early  stage  of  his 
connexion  with  his  beloved  Laura,  and  induced  him  to 
take  a  swift  review  of  all  those  excellences  which  had 
rendered  his  life,  as  a  married  man,  more  happj?^  than  is 
commonly  experienced  in  the  conjugal  state. 

His  first  wish  was  immediately  to  oblige  his  dear 
Laura,  and  at  aU  events  to  recall  Sally.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  his  mind  was  thoroughly  poisoned 
with  respect  to  this  young  person,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  a  truly  depraved  girl ;  and  he  felt  that,  as  the  father 
of  a  family,  he  should  act  with  a  blameable  weakness  if 
lie  allowed  his  wife  again  to  introduce  such  a  character 
as  an  inmate  of  his  house.  He  thought  it,  therefore,  his 
duty,  to  say  that  Sally  must,  for  the  present,  continue 
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where  she  was,  or  at  least  in  some  other  suitable  situa- 
tion, apart  from  his  children ;  he  was  desirous,  however 
of  signifying  to  Laura,  as  tenderly  as  possible,  his  oppo- 
sition to  her  wishes.  He,  therefore,  instead  of  returning. 
a  written  answer  to  her  note,  himself  went  into  her  dress- 
ing-room, and,  accosting  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
he  expressed  the  pain  which  he  felt  in  refusing  her  any 
thing  that  she  coiild  desire  ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  declared 
that  such  had  been  the  depravity  of  Sally's  conduct,  that 
he  must  still  continue  his  refusal  to  admit  her  into  his 
house  as  the  companion  of  his  children. 

Laura  heard  this  decision  with  grief  evidently  sincere. 
She  even  ventured  to  advance  several  arguments.  But 
Eusebius  was  not  to  be  shaken ;  and  therefore,  all  the 
success  that  she  could  meet  with  was  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  preside  over  Sally  at  a  distance. 

Laura's  mind  was  so  far  subjected  to  the  control  of 
Christian  principle,  that  she  was  enabled  patiently  to 
yield  to  this  trial,  and  she  resolved  to  do  so,  if  possible, 
without  showing  the  least  resentment  towards  her  sister  : 
for,  from  her  inquiries  among  the  servants  and  children, 
she  had  now  become  fuUy  convinced  that  Sally's  misfor- 
tunes were  owing  to  the  indiscreet  and  unfeeling  manage- 
ment of  Belinda.  While,  however,  she  was  considering 
how,  in  this  affair,  she  ought  to  act  as  a  Christian  to- 
wards her  husband  and  sister,  she  did  not  lose  sight  of 
her  duty  to  Sally.  She  addressed  to  her  a  tender  and  af- 
fectionate letter,  wherein  she  stated  her  own  willingness 
to  overlook  all  that  was  past,  and  again  to  receive  her  to 
her  heart ;  but  she  added,  that  those  on  whom  she  de- 
depended  not  having  the  same  regard  for  her,  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  pass  over  her  faults,  or  to  re-admit 
her  into  the  situation  which  she  formerly  occupied  in  the 
family. 

She  also  represented  to  her,  that  she  owed  this  afflic- 
tion entirely  to  her  own  evil  conduct ;  and  she  failed  not 
to  state,  that,  if  she  had  preserved  her  prudence,  the  Lord 
would  then  have  been  on  her  side,  and  no  one  could 
have  injured  her.  "Had  you,"  she  said,  "been  discreet, 
my  beloved  Sally,  and  not  fallen  into  those  disgraceful 
faults  with  which  every  one  charges  you,  I  should  have 
oeen  enabled  to  maintain  your  cause  against  the  whole 
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world.  But  you  have,  by  your  own  folly,  at  once  stopped 
the  mouth  and  tied  the  hands  of  her  who  loves  you  with 
a  mother's  love,  and  we  must  both  abide  for  a  while  the 
.painful  consequences  of  your  conduct." 

Laura  then  proceeded  to  point  out  to  Sally  the  import- 
ant doctrine  of  man's  thorough  incapacity  and  utter 
weakness  to  do  well,  and  she  failed  not  to  show  her 
where,  in  future,  she  must  seek  assistance  under  trials 
and  distresses.  She  concluded  by  assuring  her  that  she 
should  never  cease  to  labour  and  pray  for  their  re- 
union, adding,  that  nothing  would  so  much  conduce  to 
it  as  her  good  behaviour  in  the  situation  which  she  now 
occupied. 

When  Laura  sent  this  letter,  she  forwarded  with  it  a 
basket  containing  a  variety  of  little  presents  and  comforts, 
such  as,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  mother  would  have 
thought  of;  neither  did  she  without  tears  deliver  the 
basket  and  letter  to  the  person  who  was  to  carry  them. 

On  further  inquiry  Laura  became  increasingly  sensible 
that  Sally  owed  all  her  aflBiictions  to  the  pragmatical  mis- 
management of  Belinda,  and  for  a  short  time  this  convic- 
tion filled  her  mind  with  resentment.  But  Laura  was  a 
Christian  not  only  in  word,  but  also  in  spirit,  and  she 
habitually  bore  in  mind  the  instructions  given  by  our 
Lord  to  Peter  concerning  an  offending  brother — TTien 
came  Peter  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my 
brother  sin  agairist  me,  and  I forgivehim7  till  seven 
times?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee.  Un- 
til seven  times ;  but,  Until  seventy  times  seven.  (Matt, 
xviii.  21,  22.) 

The  object  of  this  story  is,  to  show  wherein  true 
charity  consists.  It  does  not  consist  in  splendid  and  mo- 
mentary acts  of  heroism,  or  in  any  sudden  extraordinary 
exertions  in  the  behalf  of  a  fellow  creature :  other  motives 
besides  Christian  charity  may  induce  persons  to  works 
of  this  kind.   As  St.  Paul  saith —  Though  I  bestow  all  my 

f-Qods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
urved,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profteth  me  nothing. 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  3.)  But  true  charity  consists  in  an  abiding, 
unostentatious  preference  of  a  man's  neighbour  before 
himself:  neither  does  such  charity  consist  with  that 
headlong  and  vehement  spirit  which  leads  a  man  to  pa- 
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tionize  one  individual  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  but  it  censists  in  a  careful  and  tender  regard 
to  the  various  feelings  of  others,  in  an  earnest  solicitude 
to  promote  their  welfare,  especially  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  in  an  habitual  disposition  to  make  all  due  allowance 
for  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  our  neighbours,  and 
that  without  partiality  or  respect  of  persons. 

And  herein  appeared  in  an  especial  manner  the  charity 
of  Laura ;  for  while  she  was  secretly  and  severely 
wounded  by  the  injuries  which  she  had  suffered  in  the 
person  of  her  dear  Sally,  she  endeavoured  to  make  every 
possible  allowance  for  Belinda,  and  she  never  broke  out 
into  murmurs  or  complaints  with  respect  to  her  in  the 
presence  of  her  brother,  nor  did  she  alter  in  any  degree 
the  sweetness  of  her  carriage  towards  her,  although  she 
took  every  care  to  keep  her  from  again  exerting  the  same 
busy  spirit  in  the  family  by  which  she  had  so  greatly  in- 
jured Sally. 

Laura  had  submitted,  indeed,  to  the  pleasure  of  her 
husband  with  respect  to  her  beloved  orphan ;  but  her 
heart  still  yearned  after  her  eldest  child,  as  she  called 
her,  and  she  continually,  yet  gently  attempted  to  restore 
her  to  the  good  opinion  of  Eusebius:  and,  as  Sally  be- 
haved well  in  her  seclusion,  Laura  found  the  less  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  back  his  mind  to  the  point  at  which 
she  aimed. 

Thus  passed  away  four  months  after  Laura's  return  to 
her  home,  and  she  had  never  yet  seen  Sally  once  since, 
because  her  husband  had  carefully  made  it  a  point  that 
she  should  not,  although  she  had  scarcely  allowed  a  day 
to  pass  without  sending  her  some  token  of  love,  or  some 
little  memorial  by  which  she  might  encourage  her  to  per- 
severe in  well-doing. 

It  happened  at  the  close  of  this  period  that  as  Laura 
was  walking  one  evening  with  her  husband  and  sister, 
at  an  abrupt  turn  of  a  narrow  lane,  she  was  suddenly  met 
by  Sally,  who  was  carrying  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and 
who  presented  a  certain  negligence  in  her  appearance 
which  touched  her  adopted  parent  to  the  heart. 

No  sooner  did  these  two  persons,  whose  reciprocal  af- 
fection was  so  sincere,  thus  meet,  than  they  ran  into  each 
other's  arms  •  and  Sally,  sinking  upon  her  knees,  broke 
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out  into  such  an  agony  of  mingled  grief  and  joy,  that  the 
heart  of  Eusebius  was  quite  melted,  and  he  readily  gave 
Laura  permission  to  receive  her  adopted  child  once  again 
under  her  roof. 

Thus  did  the  gentleness  and  patience  of  Laura  under 
this  trial,  triumph  over  the  prejudices  of  her  friends. 
She  thanked  her  husband  for  his  kindness  with  tears  of 
joy,  and  giving  Sally  a  handsome  present  to  carry  to  the 
poor  woman  who  had  taken  care  of  her  during  her  banish- 
ment, she  directed  her  immediately  to  return  to  her  home. 

I  cannot  convey  even  an  idea  of  the  joy  which  diffused 
itself  throughout  all  Laura's  little  family  when  Sally  ap- 
peared, and  was  reinstated  in  all  her  former  privileges, 
being  restored  to  her  old  companions  and  her  little  cham- 
ber. She  seemed  to  have  no  desire  whatever,  to  renew 
her  frolics  in  the  kitchen ;  and  this  circumstance  Laura 
regarded  as  an  especial  token  for  good :  as  when  a  young 
person  has  once  been  led  to  indulge  a  relish  for  improper 
society,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  she  may  never  again 
lose  the  taste  for  it. 

It  always  remained  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Laura,  whether  Belinda  was  at  all  conscious  of  the  great 
mistake  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  with  respect  to  Sal- 
ly ;  if,  however,  she  was  at  all  sensible  of  it,  still  she  was 
by  no  means  humbled  by  it,  for  she  always  cherished  the 
same  self-confidence  which  led  her  to  the  commission  of 
this  error.  She  had  no  idea  of  putting  herself  in  imagi- 
nation in  the  place  of  another,  and  of  entering  into  the 
feelings  of  that  person ;  and  therefore,  even  when  on  the 
whole  she  was  desirous  of  doing  well,  she  often  offended, 
and  always  wounded  ;  and  actually,  as  we  have  clearly 
seen  on  one  occasion,  she  often  did  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief to  those  persons  with  whom  she  interfered. 

In  every  view  which  she  took  of  life,  it  might  be  said 
of  her,  that  self  was  the  most  prominent  object,  and  every 
other  was,  in  consequence,  presented  to  the  eye  of  her 
understanding  in  a  false  and  unfavourable  point  of  view. 
She  valued  characters  only  on  account  of  their  particular 
bearings  or  relations  with  respect  to  herself,  and  she  al 
lowed  herself  in  different  modes  and  principles  of  calcu- 
lating with  reference  to  herself  and  with  reference  to 
another. 
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Those  who  Hved  with  her  had,  in  consequence,  much 
to  bear ;  and  as  whatever  was  done  for  her  always  fell  short 
of  the  sense  which  she  had  of  her  own  deserts,  she  could, 
of  course,  have  but  few  feelings  of  gratitude. 

She  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  professor  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  she  was  not  without  certain  good 
qualities ;  but,  as  the  foundation  of  Christianity  must  lie 
in  deep  humility,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  real  piety 
should  ever  dwell  with  allowed  and  habitual  pride. 

Laura  persevered  in  the  same  even  and  lo\'ely  course, 
till  the  end  of  a  long  and  comparatively  peaceful  life. 
She  saw  several  of  her  children  happily  married,  and  she 
embraced  her  children's  children  on  her  knees. 

Sally,  who,  from  the  time  when  she  was  brought  back 
to  the  house  of  Eusebius,  had  conducted  herself  with 
great  propriety,  was  married,  at  a  suitable  age,  to  a  me- 
chanic in  the  neighbourhood,  a  pious  young  man;  and 
Eusebius  gratified  his  beloved  Laura  by  providing  the 
complete  furniture  of  their  little  dwelling,  and  adding  the 
present  of  ten  guineas  on  the  wedding-day;  which  last 
gift  he  annually  repeated. 

When  Sally  became  a  mother,  and  not  till  then,  she 
fully  felt  the  value  of  what  Laura  had  done  for  her,  and 
her  consequently  lively  sense  of  gratitude  induced  her 
ardently  to  seek  the  gratification  of  her  adopted  parent 
in  every  action  of  her  life.  Thus  the  influence  of  Laura 
over  Sally  daily  increased,  and  Laura  availed  herself  of  it 
to  lead  her  more  and  more  closely  to  her  Saviour. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  conditions,  a 
sweet  and  tender  friendship  also  continued  to  subsist  be- 
tween Laura's  children  and  Sally,  and  they  frequently 
visited  her  in  her  humble  little  dwelling ;  and  in  times 
of  sickness  and  distress  these  fi'iends  were  ever  ready 
mutually  to  console  each  other. 

Thus  Laura  set  before  the  world  an  example  of  perse- 
vering and  invariable  kindness  and  benevolence ;  pursu- 
ing one  object  through  a  course  of  many  years,  opposed 
by  various  liindrances  and  obstacles,  amidst  objects  of 
disgust,  iti  fatigues,  and  under  the  frowns  and  reproofs 
of  friends,  and  proceeding  with  unwearied  constancy  till 
she  had  completely  effected  the  point  wliich  she  had  at 
first  in  view :  while  Belinda,  who  was  continually  talking 
2M2 
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on  the  subject  of  charity,  and  professedly  forming  plan!> 
for  the  good  of  her  neighbours,  was  enabled  to  bring  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  maturity ;  because,  whenever  her  o'mi 
ease  or  her  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  came  in  compe- 
tition with  the  fulfilment  of  her  plans  for  doing  good,  she 
took  offence,  and  desisted  from  her  purpose.  But  Be- 
linda walked  in  her  own  strength,  while  Laura  went  on 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor  closed  her  manuscript, 
and,  promising  the  young  people  her  third  story  on  our 
duty  towards  our  neighbours  on  the  occasion  of  their 
next  meeting,  she  called  them  to  prayer  with  her  before 
they  separated. 

A  Prayer  for  our  due  Behaviour  towards  our  Inferiors. 

"  O  ALMIGHTY  LORD  GOD,  thou  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  who  nevertheless  for  our  sakes  didst 
condescend  to  take  upon  thee  the  form  of  a  servant,  and, 
being  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  to  endure  every  infirmity 
of  our  nature,  though  thou  wast  yet  without  sin ;  we 
humbly  beseech  thee  to  endue  us  with  that  spirit  of  cha- 
rity which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  which  beareth  all 
things,  which  endureth  all  things,  which  seeketh  not 
her  own ;  that,  feeling  that  the  poorest  creature  is  our 
fellow-creature,  we  may  be  enabled  to  persevere  in  our 
course  of  duty  without  looking  for  reward,  without  yield- 
ing to  disgust,  and  without  stumbling  at  reproach.  Teach 
us,  while  we  hate  sin,  to  compassionate  the  sinner,  to 
pity  his  helplessness,  to  administer  to  his  wants,  to  bear 
with  his  ingratitude,  to  endure  his  obstinacy,  and  to  love 
him  in  spite  of  his  loathsomeness. 

"  Grant,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  that  our  charity  may  be 
sincere' and  fervent,  that  it  may  not  seek  its  reward  from 
men,  but  be  content  to  await  it  from  God,  and  that  it  may 
not  be  chilled  by  circumstances,  or  by  any  apparent  want 
of  success.  And  grant,  O  gracious  God,  that  we  may 
not  be  ostentations  in  our  charities,  but  that  we  may  be 
carefully  observant  of  our  Saviour's  injunction — not  to 
let  our  left  hand  know  what  our  right  hand  doelh ;  and 
whenever  we  may  act  either  in  or  for  any  charitable  so- 
ciety, may  we  be  preserved  from  that  spirit  which  toe 
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often  excites  an  individual  to  seek  his  own  glory,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  good  work  in  wliich  he  may  be  en- 
gaged. Divest  us,  O  God,  by  thy  sanctifying  and  renew- 
ing Spirit,  of  self-seeking  of  every  description.  May  the 
praise  of  man  be  an  abomination  in  our  eyes ;  and  may 
our  every  action  be  influenced  by  the  desire  of  promoting 
the  glory  of  Thee,  O  God,  and  of  Tliyself  alone. 

"  And  now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  glcry  and  honour,  now  and  for 
evermore.    Amen." 


(416) 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


'Ildrd  Conve  'sation  on  our  Duty  towards  our  Neigh- 
bour. 

ON    OI'R    Dl'TY    TOWARDS  OUR  SUPERIORS ;    OR    THOSE  PERS0N3 
WHO    H.VVE    THE    ADVANTAGE  OVER  US  IN    WORLDLY  MATTERS. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  having  again  assembled  her 
young  people,  proceeded  to  read  to  them  the  third  narra- 
tive which  had  been  promised,  prefacing  her  lecture  by 
the  following  remarks : — "  In  the  last  two  narratives  which 
I  have  read  to  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  as  well  as  in 
that  which  I  am  about  to  read,  it  is  possible  you  may 
perceive  what  will  have  the  appearance  of  unnecessary 
repetition, — a  frequent  reference  to  the  great  and  import- 
ant principle  of  humility.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  virtue  is  the  basis  of  all  our  relative  duties,  whether 
to  equals,  inferiors,  or  superiors ;  and  therefore  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  quality,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it, 
namely,  by  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  upon  the  heart, 
cannot  be  too  seriously  impressed  upon  us;  the  more  es- 
pecially, as  the  baneful  evil  of  selfishness  will  lose  its 
power  in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  this  lovely 
ffrace  shall  exercise  over  i>s;  while  the  fruitsof  love,  and 
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joy,  and  peace,  will  obtain,  in  the  place  of  those  malevo- 
lent passions  that  injure  and  disgrace  us." 

The  lady  then  took  up  the  manuscript,  and  read  as 
follows. 

The  Dominion  of  Envy. 

It  was  preciesly  at  the  period  in  which  I  entered  my 
eighteenth  year,  that  I  was  indulged  with  the  pleasure 
of  accompanying  my  parents  in  a  long  projected  visit  to 
a  friend  residing  in  Westmoreland. 

We  left  our  home  in  the  month  of  June,  and  as  we 
proceeded  northAvard,  we  were  regaled  in  every  valley 
and  on  every  plain  with  the  breath  of  new-mown  grass, 
and  with  the  songs  of  village  maidens,  who  appeared  to 
rejoice  in  their  escape  from  the  distaff,  and  in  the  per- 
mission to  dwell  awhile  amidst  the  green  fields,  and  to 
taste  the  delights  of  rural  life. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  present  purpose  to  trouble  my 
readers  with  an  account  of  the  various  adventures  which 
we  encountered  in  our  transit  over  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  green  and  fragrant  disk  of  our  little  island  ;  nor  to 
tell  how  my  mother  and  I  were  terrified  by  a  baker's  boy, 
whom  we  mistook  for  a  highwayman,  not  having  at  first 
observed  his  panniers  through  the  gloom  of  twilight: 
but,  passing  these  things  over  as  unimportant,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  conveying  my  friends,  without  further 
preface,  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 

The  persons  for  whom  all  these  labours  and  terrors  of 
the  journey  had  been  encountered  by  my  mother,  were 
an  ancient  couple  without  children,  and  the  last  of  a 
highly  respectable  family,  the  ancestors  of  whom  were 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  mansion  in  which  they  resided,  was  nearly  coeva' 
with  the  first  of  the  family,  who  had  risen  from  the  ob- 
scure mass  of  the  ignoble  vulgar;  and,  from  the  period 
of  the  first  erection,  had  undergone  few  external  changes 
This  building  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  that  irregu- 
larity  of  architecture,  in  which  our  ancestors  seemed 
to  delight,  no  two  rooms  or  two  windows  being  in  a 
straight  line  with  each  other,  various  gable  ends  and  little 
turrets  appearing  in  different  directions,  starting,  frown- 
ing, and  jutting  forth  towards  all  quarters  of  the  compass. 
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and  suggesting  an  idea  rather  of  a  number  of  old  build- 
ings joined  together,  than  of  a  single  house.  The  com- 
position of  this  edifice  was  of  oalc  timber,  with  lath  and 
plaster ;  the  timbers  were  all  painted  black  and  curiously 
carved ;  and  the  large  masses  of  chimneys,  which  shot 
up  spirally  towards  the  heavens,  were  decorated  at  their 
bases  with  fancy  work  in  brick,  and  were  now  blackened 
with  smoke.  This  edifice  was  surrounded  with  a  gar- 
den, encircled  with  a  high  wall,  which  entirely  excluded 
the  prospect,  beautiful  as  it  was,  (for  the  estate  was  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  finest  valleys  of  Westmoreland,)  from 
all  the  lower  rooms ;  but,  in  exchange  for  the  more  dis- 
tant beauties  which  were  excluded,  it  formed  a  protection 
for  the  rich  abundance  of  fair  and  fruitful  trees  which 
enriched  the  parterres  of  the  garden. 

Four  summer-houses,  with  pepper-box  turrets,  adorn- 
ed the  four  corners  of  the  wall ;  and  these,  together  with 
a  lofty  cupola  at  the  top  of  the  house,  containing  a  clock, 
whose  bell  might  be  heard  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance, were  accounted,  by  my  father's  old  friend,  as  the 
most  distinguishing  ornaments  of  the  house. 

It  was  at  the  period  of  life  in  which  the  imagination  is 
commonly  stronger  than  the  judgment,  that  I  was  intro- 
duced into  this  scene,  and  I  was  not  a  little  delighted  at 
finding  myself  suddenly  surrounded  with  objects  of  a  na- 
ture so  entirely  different  to  all  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  the 
little  town  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up,  and  where 
my  father  had  been  considered  a  man  of  importance,  be- 
cause his  grandfather  had  built  the  house  in  which  we 
lived,  and  had  inclosed  the  court  in  its  front  with  hand- 
some iron  railings,  and  placed  a  stone  figure,  of  some 
magnitude,  in  a  niche  above  the  hall  door  !  But  how  did 
all  ideas  of  my  father's  dignity  and  the  antiquity  of  my 
family  shrink  into  nothing,  as  I  was  led  to  my  sleeping- 
room,  the  first  night,  through  a  long  gallery,  where  all 
the  possessors  of  Inglewood  Hall  (for  such  was  the  name 
of  the  mansion  of  which  I  am  speaking)  were  ranged  in 
long  order  against  the  wall  on  each  side ;  every  patri- 
arch, or  head  of  the  family,  for  the  time  being,  accom- 
panied by  his  help-meet,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  a  nu- 
merous progeny  of  sons  and  daughters,  all  portrayed 
with  more  or  less  skill,  but  in  the  fashions  of  the  liines, 
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and  in  some  instances  possessing  fine  features  and  noble 
physiognomies. 

Late  as  it  was,  and  weary  as  I  Avas  with  my  journey,  I 
could  have  lingered  long  in  this  gallery,  had  not  the  lady 
of  the  mansion,  who  would  on  no  account  dispense  with 
the  form  of  showing  me  to  my  chamber  the  first  night, 
requested  me  to  postpone  my  curiosity  for  the  present, 
promising  to  take  me  over  the  house  the  next  day,  and 
show  me  all  that  was  worthy  of  regard  within  it.  It  was 
necessary  to  submit  to  this  decision:  I  accordingly  went 
on  with  my  dignified  companion,  and  having  threaded 
many  mazes,  and  passed  through  many  wide  chambers, 
I  shortly  found  myself  in  a  comfortable  room,  hung  with 
tapestry,  and  containing  a  small  bed  in  an  alcove.  Being 
left  in  this  place,  I  soon  fell  asleep,  but  awoke  with  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  found  my  spirits  in  a  state  of  too  much 
excitement  to  sleep  again. 

Having  explored  my  room,  and  examined  the  figures 
on  the  hangings,  which  were  of  the  finest  Gobelyn, 
though  considerably  faded,  and  which  represented  an- 
cient halls  and  castles,  knights  in  armour,  ladies  and 
squires,  I  was  proceeding  to  take  a  view  through  the 
stone-framed  window  at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  when 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  glimmering  light,  ap- 
pearing through  apart  of  the  tapestry,  where  I  presently 
discovered  a  door,  nicely  fitted  into  the  v/all,  and  greatly 
concealed  by  the  general  covering. 

Here  was  a  new  subject  for  my  curiosity  :  but  much 
as  I  desired  to  see  what  was  beyond  the  door,  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  pleased  had  I  met  with  some 
difficulty  in  opening  it.  However,  this  was  not  to  be. 
There  was  a  wooden  button  on  the  frame,  which  I  had 
scarcely  touched,  before  the  mysterious  door  yielded  to 
my  hand,  and  the  next  moment  I  found  myself  in  a 
large  light  closet,  hung  also  with  tapestry,  having  a  fire- 
place with  a  massily  carved  chimney-piece,  and  contain- 
ing an  old  harpsichord,  a  little  book-case,  standing  on 
claw  feet,  and  inclosing  several  volumes,  a  round  ma- 
hogany table  with  a  ledge,  several  chairs,  and  a  few  old 
music-books  neatly  ranged  upon  this  instrument.  But 
what  chiefly  attracted  my  attention  in  this  little  chamber 
(which,  though  not  so  mysterious  a  one  as  I  could  have 
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wished,  I  doubted  not,  had  some  pecidiar  history  belong- 
ing to  it)  was  a  portrait  which  occupied  a  great  portion 
of  one  side  of  the  room.  This  painting  represented  a 
lady  dressed  in  black,  and  in  the  fashion  which  prevailed 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  before  the  ill-fated 
Queen  of  France  had  introduced  those  preposterous 
forms  of  dress  which  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the 
human  form.  The  figure  was  a  fine  one  ;  the  face  had 
been  remarkably  handsome,  though  the  lady  I  should 
judge  to  have  been  considerably  advanced  in  years  be- 
fore the  resemblance  was  taken. 

"When  I  first  looked  at  this  picture,  I  thought  I  observ- 
ed considerable  sternness  in  the  countenance,  but  on 
further  examination  I  rather  changed  my  opinion,  and 
fancied  I  observed  the  lines  of  sorrow  traced  on  the  fea- 
tures, together  with  a  degree  of  tenderness,  which  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  contend  with  natural  strength  and  stern- 
ness. The  hand  which  wrought  this  portrait  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  skilful  one. 

I  looked  for  awhile  on  the  picture,  and  then  on  every 
surrounding  object.  "This  lady,"  I  thought,  "probably, 
when  alive,  occupied  this  chamber:  those  were,  perhaps, 
her  books;  that  might  have  been  her  musical  instru- 
ment ;  she,  perhaps,  used  to  sit  on  that  chair,  and  spread 
her  work  on  that  table ; — but  where  is  she  now '?  Where 
are  those  with  whom  she  associated — her  neighbours,  her 
friends,  her  servants?  For  whom  did  she  wear  that 
black  dress  ?  Whom  did  she  love  ?  whom  did  she  re- 
gret? What  were  her  thoughts?  what  -were  her  acts?" 
There  is  something  very  affecting  in  being  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  dead.  It  is  possible  to  reflect 
without  powerful  emotion  on  the  destruction  of  whole 
countries  by  aa  earthquake — on  the  sinking  of  whole 
fleets  at  sea — on  the  dying  away  of  generation  after  gene- 
ration— on  the  depopulation  of  ancient  cities,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  noblest  families  ; — but  who  could  have 
visited  Herculaneum,  and  entered  into  the  very  domicile 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  contemplated  the  skeleton 
of  the  mother  embracing  that  of  the  infant,  without  deep 
and  lasting  feelings  of  sympathy  and  tenderness? 

Having  gazed  on  every  tiling  within  the  room,  I  walk- 
ed to  the  window  and  opened  the  casement ;  for  I  felt  a 
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faintness,  which  I  partly  attributed  to  a  confined  air 
which  is  often  found  in  old  buildings,  in  which  the  work 
of  decay  must  necessarily  be  going  on,  however  slowl)', 
and  partly  to  the  feelings  which  had  been  suddenly  ex  ■ 
cited  within  me ;  and  there,  what  a  wonderful,  what  a 
glorious  prospect  opened  to  my  view  over  the  garden 
wall  and  trees ! 

Between  the  wall  and  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  was  a 
lawn  or  sheep-walk,  scattered  over  with  flocks,  and  be- 
yond this  a  clear  and  beautiful  lake,  inclosed  on  the  op- 
posite side  by  a  range  of  hills,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
were  richly  variegated  with  trees,  and  studded  with  little 
thatched  cottages  and  small  farms,  and  the  higher  regions 
of  which,  though  the  hills  were  of  inferior  magnitude 
when  compared  with  the  height  of  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Andes,  or  even  of  those  lofty  Alpine  regions  where 
an  eternal  winter  reigns  at  the  distance  of  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nevertheless  were,  in  fact, 
above  the  clouds,  their  blue  summits  appearing  at  that 
time  higher  than  the  morning  mist  which  had  ascended 
from  the  lake  at  sun-rise,  and  was  becoming  condensed 
as  it  rolled  upwards. 

My  mind  had  been  previously  led  to  serious  reflec- 
tions by  the  objects  on  which  I  had  been  meditating,  and 
now  the  beautiful  works  of  creation  which  opened  before 
me  gave  a  pious  turn  to  my  reflections.  The  shortness 
of  man's  life,  even  when  compared  with  other  works  of 
the  Creator,  in  this  sublunary  state,  particularly  impress- 
ed me.  "No  doubt,"  I  thought,  "the  lady  whom  I  have 
been  looking  upon  loved  and  admired  this  scene.  That 
lawn  and  lake,  those  woods  and  hills,  were  often  gazed 
upon  by  her.  But  the  eye  that  beheld  these  beau- 
ties shall  see  them  no  more :  her  place  knoweth  her  no 
longer.  Man  cometh  foi-th  like  a  flower^  and  is  cut  doiim; 
hejfleeth  also  as  a  shadoio,  and  continueth  not. — As  the 
waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decay eth  and 
drieth  up  ;  so  man  lieih  down,  and  riseth  not :  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more,  they  sliall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised 
out  of  their  sleep."     (Job  xiv.  2,  11,  12.) 

And  here,  if  it  be  not  irrelevant,  I  will  pause  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  effects  which  are  frequently  pro- 
duced oa  an  enlightened  intellect  by  a  contemplation  of 
III.  N  2 
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the  beauties  of  nature.  A  fine  prospect,  wlien  first  beheld, 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  happiness;  we  cannot  ima- 
gine that  the  inhabitants  of  a  picturesque  region  can  be 
low  or  miserable  :  and  hence,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, proceeds  that  peculiar  kind  of  fascination  which  we 
often  experience  in  travelling  through  a  beautiful  coun- 
try, with  whose  inhabitants  we  are  unacquainted.  The 
imagination  conceives  that  what  is  so  outwardly  fail 
must  be  productive  of  happiness  ;  and  thus  it  amuses  it- 
self in  a  kind  of  elysium  of  its  own,  till  awakened  from  its 
dreams  by  reflection  and  experience.  In  our  ideas,  how- 
ever, of  moral  beauty  and  perfection,  we  are  greatly  as- 
sisted by  our  associations  with  the  beaiUies  of  nature; 
and  much  more  frequently,  no  doubt,  should  we  make 
use  of  such  aid,  were  it  not  that  our  minds  are  alienated 
from  the  subject  by  the  influence  of  sin.  The  things 
most  lovely  in  creation  are  used  by  God  as  emblems  of 
such  perfection,  and  of  the  rest  and  glory  of  the  latter 
days.  We  are  warranted  by  Scripture  to  look  into  the 
Book  of  Nature  to  find  the  pictures  of  the  happiness  and 
consolation  of  the  believer  in  the  resurrection.  As  water 
to  the  thirsty  lips,  so  are  the  promises  of  God  ;  and  bless- 
ed is  he,  who  cannot  walk  forth  into  the  woods,  or  con- 
template the  distant  mountain,  the  fertile  valley,  the 
dripping  rill,  the  airy  sheep-down,  or  the  opening  bud, 
without  an  enlargement  of  those  views  of  future  glory 
which  are  held  out  to  the  lowly  disciples  of  Christ.  In 
the  sparkling  jewels  which  adorn  her  birth-day  suit,  her 
blazing  coronet,  and  chains  of  gold,  may  not  the  royal 
and  noble  lady,  if  she  be  a  child  of  God,  behold  the  sym- 
bols of  those  ornaments  with  which  the  heavenly  Bride- 
groom will,  at  some  future  period,  adorn  the  members  of 
his  Church  ?  In  the  spotless  robe  she  wears,  may  she 
not  find  the  type  of  that  robe  of  righteousness  in  which 
the  Lamb  will  array  his  bride?  In  the  richly  ornament- 
ed pleasure  ground,  the  shadowy  grove,  the  open  lawn, 
and  the  perfumed  garden,  which  surround  her  dwelling, 
may  she  not  see  a  lively  representation  of  what  the  earth 
will  be  when  the  banner  of  the  cross  shall  blaze  as  a  bea- 
con on  the  heights  of  Zion,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it ;  when  showers  of  blessings  shall  be  shed  on  every 
ralley;  when  the  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the  rose, 
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and  gushing  fountains  shall  be  heard  in  every  dell ;  when 
wild  beasts  shall  cease  frorn  the  land,  and  the  people  of 
the  Lord  shall  dwell  quietly  in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep 
in  the  woods  ? 

But  perhaps  I  may  be  dwelling  too  long  on  this  subject. 
I  therefore  hasten  back  to  my  narrative,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  say,  that  while  I  was  still  considering  the 
Deautiful  scene  beheld  from  the  closet,  I  was  made  aware, 
by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  of  which  I  had  been  apprized, 
that  breakfast  was  ready,  and  accordingly  hastened  down 
stairs,  resolving  to  make  myself  better  acquainted,  if 
possible,  with  the  history  of  the  lady  who  had  engaged 
so  many  of  my  thoughts. 

Upon  inquiry  I  found,  that  the  unmarried  name  of  the 
person  respecting  whom  I  was  so  inquisitive,  had  been 
Matilda  Vincent,  that  she  had  possessed  the  estates  of 
Inglewood  for  some  time,  and  had  been  dead  more  than 
forty  years  :  it  was  further  added,  that  she  had  been  a 
singular  character,  and  had  shown  her  singularity  by 
leaving  behind  her  written  memoirs  of  her  life,  in  which 
she  had  taken  so  little  care  to  guard  her  name  from  the 
ill  opinion  of  her  successors,  that  she  had  made  a  full, 
true,  and  perfect  confession  of  many  parts  of  her  life 
with  which  no  one  could  have  been  acquainted,  and 
which,  certainly,  set  her  in  no  amiable  point  of  view ; 
"  though,"  remarked  our  dignified  hostess,  from  whom 
I  received  this  account,  "  if  you,  my  young  friend,  are 
willing  to  read,  and  even  to  copy  these  memorandums, 
you  will  find  nothing  in  these  confessions  which  can  be 
injurious,  in  any  way,  to  your  mind.  I  only  wonder  at 
this,  that  any  lady  should  have  taken  pleasure  in  leaving 
behind  her  any  memorials  of  her  own  errors." 

My  father  replied,  that  probably  the  lady  in  question 
left  this  narrative  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit  in  which 
a  benevolent  navigator  would  like  to  publish  an  account 
of  an  unfortunate  voyage — in  order  to  warn  others 
against  the  rocks  and  shoals  upon  which  he  suffered 
shipwreck. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  and  if  your 
daughter  chooses  to  read  the  manuscript,  I  Mall  deliver 
it  into  her  hands  as  soon  as  we  have  inspected  the  house ; 
and  she  may,  if  agreeable,  retire  to  her  closet  to  perusa 
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it :  for,"  added  she,  "  it  was  in  that  very  closet  in  wh'  -  * 
it  was  written,  and  which,  out  of  respect  to  tiie  writr.r, 
we  have  left  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  we  found  it; 
no  article  having  been  removed  from  it  since  her  death." 
I  could  say  much  of  the  delight  with  which  I  received 
this  permission ;  but  having  already  said  more  of  myself 
than  I  at  first  intended,  I  will  now  withdraw  into  the 
back  ground,  and  introduce  my  readers  to  other  persons 
more  M'orthy  of  their  notice. 

Tlie  Memoirs  of  Matilda  Vincent. 

"  It  having  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things  to 
call  me,  the  chief  of  sinners,  to  come  into  his  gracious 
presence,  and  to  receive  his  free  grace  and  pardon,  which 
were  obtained  for  me  by  the  precious  death  of  his 
beloved  Son,  I  have  thought  it  right,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  my  life,  lest  I  should  be  led  impiously  to  take 
credit  to  myself  for  that  which  has  been  wrought  for  me 
by  God  alone,  to  note  down  certam  circumstances  of 
my  life,  on  which,  should  my  memory  fail,  I  may  look, 
from  to  time,  and  be  reminded  of  those  sins  of  my  life, 
by  which  I  truly  deserve  to  be  called  the  chief  of  sinners. 

"  I  had  my  origin  from  a  family  of  credit  in  this 
country.  My  grandfather,  who  possessed  large  estates 
in  this  vicinity,  with  this  spacious  mansion  in  which  I 
now  dwell,  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  elder 
of  these  daughters,  who  was  my  mother,  married,  and 
went  to  reside  at  a  distance;  but  the  second  remained  at 
home  till  my  grandfather  died  and  her  brother  was 
married,  at  which  time,  or  soon  after,  she  was  united  to 
one  in  very  low  circumstances,  who  presently  spent  all 
her  property,  and  left  her,  but  whither  he  went,  or  what 
became  of  him,  was  never  known.  My  father  left  his 
wife  shortly  after  my  birth,  and  my  mother  did  not  long 
survive  his  desertion  of  her,  in  consequence  of  which  I 
became  a  needy  orphan  in  early  infancy.  I  was  not, 
however,  suffered  to  know  pecuniary  distress — for  my 
uncle  came  in  his  coach-and-six,  and  brought  me  with 
my  nurse  home  to  his  house,  and  there  I  remained  till 
I  married. 

"  The  modes  of  education  then  were  very  different  to 
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wnat  they  are  now.  Boarding  schools  were  little 
frequented,  and  the  governesses  appointed  to  take  c&f^ 
of  young  ladies  at  home  were  little  better  than  uppei 
servants.  However,  my  uncle  did  for  me  as  for  his  own 
offspring,  for  he  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  about 
my  own  age.  We  were  brought  up  together  in  one 
nursery  till  our  days  of  babyhood  were  expired,  and  then, 
as  my  aunt  was  dead,  (for  she  died  soon  after  the  birth 
of  her  daughter,)  we  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
governess,  who  exercised  us  in  needlework,  and  in 
playing  on  the  harpsichord,  a  talent  but  little  cultivated 
in  those  days. 

"My  uncle  made  little  difference,  in  his  manner  of 
treatment,  between  me  and  my  cousin,  (who,  being 
christened  Agnes,  was  called  by  the  servants,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  days,  Mrs.  Agnes,)  excepting  that 
he  sometimes  took  her  out  with  him  in  his  coach,  to  visit 
a  neighbour,  when,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  he  would 
leave  me  at  home;  and  though  this  seldom  happened,  it 
gave  me  great  offence.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
I  could  not  have  been  so  much  as  ten  years  of  age,  I  re- 
member listening  to  a  conversation  between  my  govern- 
ess and  the  housekeeper,  as  they  were  drinking  tea  to- 
gether in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  who  supposed  that 
I  was  amusing  myself  with  my  painted  baby.  They  were 
speaking  of  the  high  fortunes  which  little  Mrs.  Agnes  had 
a  title  to,  and  of  the  great  match  which  she  would  have 
a  right  to  expect;  and  then  they  spoke  of  me;  and  the 
governess  said  she  had  reason  to  suppose  my  parents  had 
not  left  me  a  sixpence. 

" '  But,'  said  the  housekeeper,  '  you  may  be  sure  her 
uncle  will  not  forget  her,  but  will  give  her  something 
considerable  out  of  his  vast  property.' 

"'When  gentlemen  have  children  of  their  own,'  re- 
plied the  governess,  '  they  are  not  always  so  ready  to 
give  fortune^  to  other  people.' 

" '  True,'  said  the  housekeeper  ;  '  but  I  shall  think  it 
cruel  if  poor  Miss  Matilda  is  quite  cut  off  from  her  grand- 
father's property,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  a  girl  only.' 

" '  Why,  true,'  replied  the  governess,  '  had  it  been  a 
boy  who  stood  thus  in  her  way,  it  would  have  been  quitia 
a  different  thing.' 

y  N2 
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"  These  wise  persons  then  proceeded  to  discuss  our  re- 
spective merits  with  regard  to  beauty;  and  as,  upon  the 
whole,  the  advantage  was  decided  to  be  on  the  side  of 
my  cousin,  I  found  myself  excluded  in  every  instance, 
and,  young  as  I  was,  I  was  strongly  sensible  of  the 
mortification.  I  was  still  reflecting  upon  what  had 
passed,  my  doll  lying  disregarded  on  my  lap,  when  my 
little  cousin  returned,  and  entered  the  housekeepers 
room,  whither  she  had  come  in  pursuit  of  her  governess 
and  me. 

"  I  remember,  to  this  moment,  her  dress  and  general 
appearance  on  that  occasion.  She  wore  a  full  slip  of 
rose-coloured  taffety,  with  an  apron  of  the  finest  lace;  on 
her  head  was  a  small  round  cap,  with  an  artificial  flowei 
on  one  side;  a  row  of  pearls  adorned  her  neck,  and 
bracelets  of  the  same,  her  arms. 

"  She  was  generally  pale,  but  the  air  and  exercise  had 
given  a  blush  to  her  cheeks,  and  added  much  to  her  beau- 
ty. She  came  forward  to  me  with  much  aflTection  in  her 
manner,  and  kissing  me,  she  presented  me  with  a  small 
paper  of  dried  sweetmeats,  which  she  had  brought  from 
a  lady  to  whom  her  father  had  introduced  her  during 
their  airing  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  received  them 
with  a  very  bad  grace — for  nothing  makes  a  person  so 
awkward  as  being  under  the  influence  of  the  mean  pas- 
sion of  envy. 

"  These  first  feelings  of  envy  which  had  been  excited 
within  me  by  the  injudicious  conversation  of  the  govern 
ess  and  housekeeper,  were  not  permitted  to  die  away , 
although  my  cousin  always  conducted  herself  towards 
me  with  the  most  invariable  sweetness,  and  evidentlj^ 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  dispositions  which  I  indulged 
towards  her ;  but,  as  I  was  continually  exposed  to  hear 
the  same  kind  of  discourse,  envy  of  my  cousin's  more 
distinguished  lot  at  length  took  such  effect  upon  me,  thai 
I  became  secretly  very  unhappy,  and,  as  I  advanced  in 
age,  these  sentiments  held  such  entire  possession  of  my 
mind,  that  it  became  materially  injured  and  polluted  by 
them. 

"  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  depravity  ol 
the  human  heart,  will  plead,  that  the  perversion  of  my 
mind  on  this  subject  was  entirely  owing  to  the  injudicious 
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and  evil  suggestions  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  dwelt ; 
but  I  answer,  that  these  cruel  suggestions  would  have 
failed  in  producing  such  effects,  had  they  not  met  with  a 
mind  in  me  prepared  for  their  reception. 

"  There  are,  perhaps,  no  evil  passions  which  are  so 
carefully  guarded  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  those 
which  proceed  from  envy.  Whoever  is  envious  of  an- 
other, confesses  his  inferiority  to  that  person  in  some 
one  point  of  view  or  other;  and,  to  a  proud  and  worldly 
character,  how  painful  is  a  confession  that  we  are  out- 
shone in  any  one  particular  in  which  we  wish  to  excel ! 
So  painful,  indeed,  were  these  feelings  to  which  I  was 
subjected,  that  I  would  not  even  avow  them,  if  I  could 
help  it,  to  myself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  endeavoured  to 
persuade  myself  that  1  loved  my  cousin ;  and  was  care- 
ful not  to  omit  any  mark  of  outward  respect  and  affec- 
tion, by  which  I  might  evince  to  the  world,  and  to  Agnes 
herself,  the  strength  of  my  regard,  and  of  my  devoted- 
ness. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  continually  indulged  myself  in 
that  pernicious  pleasure  to  which  the  selfish  and  indo- 
lent are  invariably  addicted,  and  which,  being  within  the 
reach  of  all,  is,  perhaps,  more  widely  fatal  than  almost 
any  other  evil  practice — that  is,  in  thf^  formation  of  air}- 
visions  of  happiness,  by  which  self  is  j)laced  in  thatsitua 
tion  where  the  evil  desires  of  the  heart  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  gratification.  These  are  the  chambers  of 
imagery  into  which  unregenerated  persons  enter,  in  the 
dark  hours  of  night,  to  commit  abomination  with  their 
idols,  saying,  '  The  Lord  seeth  us  not ;  the  Lord  hath 
forsaken  the  earth.''     (Ezekiel  viii.  12.) 

"  In  these  views  of  fancied  happiness  and  triumph,  I 
was  myself,  of  course,  the  first  object — I  was  then  put  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  estates  and  honours  of  my  cou- 
sin. I  was  clothed  in  her  most  superb  dresses — was 
adorned  in  her  jewels — and  received  the  homage  of  her 
dependants.  On  these  imaginary  occasions,  she  was  ex- 
cluded; while  her  interests  and  welfare  were  entirely  re- 
mote from  my  mind.  But  how  this  had  been  eflfected, 
was  a  part  of  the  picture  which  I  ever  left  in  shade,  being 
unwilling  to  unveil,  even  to  my  own  eyes,  the  murder- 
ous tendency  of  my  wishes.     Oh !  how  deeply  wicked 
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and  deceitful  is  the  human  heart !  how  dreadful  the  de- 
signs of  ambition !  and  how  closely  allied  is  envy  to  the 
foulest  crimes  of  which  our  nature  is  capable !  Yet  man 
is  formed  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  happiness ;  and  if 
he  has  been  taught  to  consider  that  happiness  consists  in 
earthly  possessions  and  distinctions,  all  attempts  to  make 
him  cease  to  covet  thera,  or  to  hate  those  who  seem  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  possessing  them,  must  be  fruit- 
less, without  such  an  interference  of  the  Divine  favour 
as  shall  change  entirely  the  current  of  his  affections. 

"The  desires  of  the  natural  man  are,  undoubtedly, 
ever  inclining  towards  earthly  objects  ;  nevertheless,  his 
ambition,  and,  consequently,  his  feelings  of  envy  towards 
his  superiors,  may  be  inflamed  on  the  one  hand  by  indis- 
creet conversation,  and,  on  the  other,  may  be  greatly 
diminished,  even  in  the  minds  of  unregenerate  young 
persons,  by  a  frequent  recurrence,  in  their  presence,  to  the 
concerns  of  a  future  life,  and  suitable  comparisons  be- 
tween the  things  of  eternity  and  those  of  the  present 
state  of  being. 

"There  is,  perhaps,  no  study  which  conveys  such  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  as  that 
of  history ;  especially  when  we  connect  with  it  a  view 
of  prophecy,  and  of  those  representations  which  the 
Scriptures  give  us  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  where  the 
true  glory  is  exhibited ;  in  comparison  of  which,  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  earthly  things  appear  but  as  the  paint- 
ed toys  and  baubles  of  early  childhood.  The  feeling 
which  I  have  described  above,  continued  rather  to  in- 
crease than  to  diminish,  till  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age; 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  my  real  character 
was  ever  silfepected  by  any  one  about  me. 

"  At  this  time  my  uncle  said  to  us,  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  that  he  expected  a  young  gentleman  to  visit 
him  in  a  few  days,  the  son  of  a  respected  friend,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  many  years;  adding,  that  he  hoped 
we  should  be  prepared  to  make  the  house  agreeable  to 
him. 

" '  And  what  are  we  to  call  him  ?'  said  my  cousin  Ag- 
nes, smiHng ;  '  for  it  would  not  be  polite  to  seem  ignorant 
of  his  name,  when  he  bestows  upon  us  the  honour  of  his 
company.' 
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"'Clarence  Fitzgerald,'  replied  my  uncle;  'he  is  the 
son  of  my  old  friend,  General  Fitzgerald,  of  whom  you 
have  often  heard  me  speak.' 

"My  cousin,  who  had  great  simplicity  of  mind,  re- 
ceived this  c-ommand  of  her  father's,  as  she  did  every 
other,  without  making  anj  comment  upon  it ;  but  I  began 
instantly  to  consider  whether  there  might  not  be  some- 
thing more  in  this  proposed  visit  than  my  uncle  would 
have  us  suppose,  and,  after  turning  the  matter  over  and 
over  again  in  my  own  mind,  I  at  length  made  out  that 
this  Mr.  Clarence  Fitzgerald  was  the  intended  husband 
of  my  cousin  ;  and  then  my  imagination  went  to  work 
to  embellish  this  chosen  youth  with  all  the  desirable  qual- 
ities of  a  partner  for  life  for  one  so  highly  gifted  and  en- 
dowed as  my  cousin  Agnes;  and,  when  I  considered  the 
matter  for  awhile,  I  became  more  and  more  inflamed 
with  envy,  and  more  and  more  ready  to  inveigh  against 
the  justice  of  Providence  towards  myself 

"While  these  things  occupied  my  mind,  my  cousin 
Agnes,  who  never  enjoyed  very  good  health,  was  taken 
ill,  and  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  to  her  room,  and 
hen  the  idea  recurred  to  me,  that  I  could  not  advance 
my  own  interest  more  effectually  than  by  availing  my- 
self of  the  opportunity,  which  I  hoped  to  have,  of  secur- 
ing the  young  gentleman's  affection  to  myself — should 
fortune  so  far  favour  me  as  to  continue  the  illness  of  my 
cousin  for  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
visiter.  I  say  fortune,  in  order  to  accommodate  myself 
to  the  mode  of  thinking  I  then  indulged ;  for  I  did  not 
then  consider  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  but 
that  such  affairs  are  ordered  and  regulated  by  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler — without  whom,  not  even  a  sparrow  fall- 
eth  to  the  ground. 

'I  was  sitting  alone  in  our  common  parlour,  when  1 
was  apprized,  by  a  loud  ringing  at  the  outer  court,  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Persons  who  are  full  of  pro- 
jects and  views  of  self-interest,  are  ever  liable  to  fearful 
apprehensions,  which  persons  of  more  simplicity  are  not 
troubled  with.  Now  the  moment  approached  which  I 
had  so  long  desired,  I  began  to  tremble,  and  looked 
around  me  in  haste,  considering  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  first  coup  cVceil  which  was  to  break  upon  the 
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young  man  on  his  entering  the  room.  The  parlour  was, 
for  that  period  of  time,  an  elegant  apartment,  being  large 
and  high,  and  wainscoted  with  oak,  having  a  cornice 
composed  of  a  running  pattern  of  the  same  wood,  Avhere- 
on  were  represented  many  delicately-shaped  birds,  rest- 
ing on  leaves  and  branches  of  trees.  The  floor  was 
brightly  polished,  and  the  furniture  covered  with  fine 
chintz  ;  a  large  folding  glass  door  was  open  to  the  gar- 
den, and  on  each  side  of  this  door  were  couches,  with 
tables  before  them,  on  which  I  had  scattered  my  drawings, 
my  books,  and  some  specimens  of  fine  needle-work.  I 
contrived  to  seem  engaged  with  my  guitar  at  the  instant 
in  which  hasty  steps  in  the  hall  advertised  me  that  the 
visiter  was  near  at  hand,  and  I  only  laid  it  down  at  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Clarence  Fitzgerald  entered  the  room, 
and  presented  a  figure  which  more  than  answered  all  my 
preconceived  ideas  of  him. 

"  I  had  perhaps  never  seen  a  young  man  who  so  en- 
tirely answered  my  notions  of  the  perfect  gentleman,  as 
the  person  who  then  entered  the  room ;  he  was,  more- 
over, particularly  well-looking.  But  all  this  ought  not 
to  have  influenced  me  as  it  did,  persuaded,  as  I  was,  that 
he  was  the  intended  husband  of  my  cousin. 

"  I  affected  some  surprise  at  seeing  him,  apologized  for 
my  uncle's  absence,  (for  he  happened  not  to  be  at  home,) 
called  for  refreshments,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  ren- 
der myself  agreeable  to  my  guest. 

"  I  was  soon  aware  that  the  young  gentleman  took  me 
for  my  cousin,  and  I  resolved  to  keep  him  under  the  de- 
lusion as  long  as  circumstances  would  admit.  I  saw  that, 
from  time  to  time,  he  looked  at  me  with  a  particular 
interest,  and  I  had  some  pleasure  in  thinking  that  he 
seemed  far  from  dissatisfied  with  my  appearance.  Re- 
freshments were  spread  before  him,  but  he  was  too  much 
occupied  to  partake  of  them ;  and,  when  the  servants 
were  withdrawn,  he  removed  from  his  seat  by  the  table 
to  one  on  the  sofa  by  me,  and,  looking  me  full  in  the  face, 
(though  in  a  manner  sufficiently  respectful,)  he  spoke  of 
the  anxiety  he  had  long  felt  to  see  me,  adding  something 
highly  gratifying  to  my  vanity,  relative  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  he  had  derived  from  the  sight  of  me.  I  pass- 
ed this  over,  pretending  not  to  hear  all  he  said,  and  we 
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fell  into  an  easy  discourse  on  indifferent  subjects,  in 
which  I  flattered  myself  that  I  did  myself  much  credit; 
at  least,  I  plainly  saw  that  I  succeeded  in  interesting  my 
auditor,  and  was  fully  aware,  that,  if  my  unhappy  cou- 
sin was  out  of  the  way,  there  would  have  been  no  objec- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  have  taken  me  in  her 
stead:  for,  in  case  of  her  death,  I  was  the  rightful  heiress 
to  her  father's  estates. 

"  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  myself  had  been  together  for 
more  than  two  hours,  and  no  explanation  had  taken 
place,  when  my  uncle  came  in  from  his  ride.  He  wel- 
comed the  young  gentleman  with  much  cordiality,  ad- 
ding, 'I  hope  that  my  niece  has  done  the  honours  of  my 
house  in  my  absence,  as  she  ought  to  have  done.' 

"'Your  niece,  sir!'  said  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  evidently 
much  discomposed,  and  blushing  up  to  his  very  fore- 
head. 

" '  Yes,'  returned  my  uncle.  '  Why,  who  did  you  take 
her  for'?' 

" '  Your  daughter,  certainly,'  replied  the  other. 

"  '  My  daughter !  Why,  Matilda,  how  could  you?'  said 
the  old  gentjman. 

" '  I  was  not  aware  of  the  mistake,'  I  replied. 

" '  But  did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Fitzgerald  that  poor  Agnes 
is  ill? 

"Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he 
dropped  at  that  moment,  and  he  leaned  down  to  pick  it 
up.  It  was  natural  that  his  face  should  be  highly  flush- 
ed after  having  stooped ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  had 
reason  to  hope,  that  there  was  some  other  cause  for  this 
violent  glow  besides  that  which  was  apparent. 

"At  dinner  our  party  was  augmented  by  a  visiter, 
whose  habit  it  was  to  sit  long  over  the  bottle.  I,  how- 
ever, left  the  dining  room  soon  after  the  table-cloth  was 
removed,  and,  having  visited  Agnes,  who  inquired  after 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  with  as  little  interest  as  she  would  have 
done  after  any  other  stranger,  I  took  a  turn  in  the  gar- 
den, where  I  had  not  been  many  minutes  before  I  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  had  made  his  escape  from 
the  dining-parlour.  He  proposed  a  walk  in  the  park, 
having  carelessly,  though  politely,  inquired  after  the 
health  of  my  cousin. 
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"It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, and  we  prolonged  our  walk  till  the  sun  had  set, 
concluding  it  with  a  visit  to  the  mount  which  faces  my 
closet-window,  where  we  sat  down  for  awhile  under  the 
shade  of  yonder  elm,  whose  leaf  still  flourishes  with  un- 
diminished verdure,  although  generations  have  passei 
dway  since  first  it  formed  the  glory  of  the  forest. 

"  During  our  walk  nothing  particular  had  passed  be- 
tween me  and  my  companion,  altliough  I  thought  that 
his  manner  had  been  attentive  and  even  tender;  but 
when  we  were  seated,  and  all  the  lovely  prospect  seen 
from  those  heights  was  spread  before  us,  while  our  sen- 
ses were  regaled  with  the  odour  of  thyme  and  marjoram, 
and  other  fragrant  herbs;  after  we  had  remained  silent 
for  a  time,  he  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and  taking  my 
hand,  said,  '  Tell  me,  fair  lady,  is  your  cousin  like  your- 
self?' 

'"No,  sir,'  I  replied,  'not  in  the  least.  Agnes  is  fair, 
and  I  am,  as  you  see,  brown  as  a  nut.' 

"  'Brown !'  said  he,  'no ;'  and  he  passed  some  high  com- 
pliments on  my  complexion,  my  hair,  and  eyes,  and 
again  said,  'But  does  not  Agnes  resemble  you  in  any 
one  respect  V 

"  '  No,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  I  do  not  presume  to  resemble 
Agnes  in  any  thing.  Her  very  delicacy  of  constitution 
gives  her  a  beauty,  to  which  I,  who  am  all  rude  health, 
cannot  aspire.' 

"  '  And  how  long,  my  charming  Matilda,'  he  answered, 
'  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
sickliness  a  beauty  ?'  and  I  thought  he  sighed. 

"  I  remember  little  more  of  this  conversation,  but  it 
was  not  interrupted  till  the  old  clock  in  the  turret  tolled 
the  hour  of  nine,  which,  being  my  uncle's  supper-time, 
we  hastened  back. 

"  When  we  withdrew  to  rest,  our  old  housekeeper, 
who  had  known  me  from  a  child,  came  up  to  receive 
some  orders  from  me,  and,  before  she  left  the  room, 
'Miss  Matilda,'  said  she,  'that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  fine 
young  gentleman,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  for  my  dear  young 
lady's  sake.' 

"  '  Your  young  lady's  sake !'  I  said  ;  '  and  what  has 
she  to  do  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  V 
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"  '  Why,  Qo  you  not  know,  Miss,'  replied  she,  '  that 
tliis  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  been  destined  to  marry  Miss 
Agnes  from  her  infancy  ?' 

"  'What!  whether  she  likes  him  or  not?'  I  asked. 

'•  'And  why  should  she  not  like  him  ?  I  am  sure  he  is 
a  very  fine  young  gentleman.' 

" '  But,  perhaps,  he  may  not  like  her,'  I  rejoined. 

" '  Not  like  her !  not  like  our  sweet  Miss  Agnes !'  she 
exclaimed,  lifting  up  her  hands  and  ej^es,  and  giving  me 
a  searching  look.  But,  however.  Miss,  I  have  told  you 
what  has  been  planned  by  the  old  gentlemen  on  both 
sides,  and  now  you  know  it.' 

" '  What  then  V  I  asked. 

"  '  Why,  you  will  know  how  to  behave  to  the  young 
gentleman,'  she  replied. 

"  '  And  do  you  think  I  did  not  know  that  before  ?'  I  said. 

"  '  How  should  you.  Miss  V  returned  the  housekeeper. 
'  If  you  were  not  informed  that  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  another,  you  might,  very  innocently,  have  set  your 
heart  upon  him ;  and  so  I  thought,  as  you  have  no 
mother  to  give  you  a  caution,  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
my  just  telling  you  how  matters  stand.' 

"  So  saying,  she  wished  me  good  night,  leaving  me 
to  my  own  thoughts,  which  were,  perhaps,  never  more 
painful. 

"The  housekeeper  had  done  her  duty,  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, had  set  before  me  all  the  error  of  my  ways ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me,  at  that  moment,  as  if  new  light  had  broken 
in  upon  me,  showing  the  vileness  of  my  intentions  in 
their  most  prominent  point  of  view.  But  I  was  ambitious; 
and  in  that  one  word,  ambition^  all  that  is  hateful,  and 
all  that  is  cruel,  mean,  and  despicable  in  the  human 
character,  is  contained.  It  is  in  our  dealings,  not  with 
our  inferiors,  nor  with  our  equals,  but  with  our  supe- 
riors, that  the  passion  of  ambition  is  excited. 

"  The  golden  rule,  in  all  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
creatures,  is  this — to  do  unto  others  what  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us.  But  how  can  this  be  done?  it 
may  be  asked.  I  reply,  only  on  the  supposition  that  our 
own  desires  are  reasonable,  moderate,  and  just.  An 
ambitious  man,  an  envious  man,  or  a  covetous  man,  can 
never  do  to  others  what  he  would  they  should  do  unto 
111.  3  0  . 
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him,  because  his  desires  and  expectations  are  immode- 
rate :  he  would  have  all  his  neighbour's  wealth  or  all  his 
honours.  The  golden  rule,  therefore,  can  never  be 
attained  by  him,  for  his  own  covetous  desires  will  ever 
weigh  down  the  scale  of  justice  to  his  own  side.  But, 
in  the  degree  that  he  becomes  humble  and  moderate, 
in  that  degree  he  becomes  better  prepared  to  fulfil  this 
law  of  love,  and  more  and  more  able,  as  well  as  ready, 
to  do  to  others  as  he  would  they  should  do  to  him,  under 
like  circumstances  and  on  like  occasions. 

"This  golden  rule  was  exemplified,  in  the  highest 
perfection,  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who,  feeling  for  us 
as  for  himself  in  our  circumstances,  did  precisely  for  us 
what  he  would  have  desired  should  be  done  for  himself 
had  it  been  possible  that  he  could  have  been  in  our 
situation.  And,  in  the  degree  that  a  Christian  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  he  is 
the  more  enabled  to  observe  the  golden  rule. 

"  Had  my  situation  and  that  of  my  sweet  Agnes  been 
reversed,  I  am  fully  sensible  she  would  have  felt.that  all 
had  been  done  for  her  which  she  could  possibly  have 
required :  she  would  have  desired  no  more,  nay,  she 
would  have  been  contented  with  less.  And  thus,  in 
weighing  her  own  moderate  desires  with  her  duty  to 
others,  she  would  have  found  it  easy  to  have  balanced 
the  account,  and  brought  her  actions  down  to  the  rule 
of  justice. 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  I  have  expressed  myself 
clearly  on  this  diflicult  point;  but  this  is  the  result  of 
what  I  would  say — that  he  who  is  most  free  from 
ambition,  most  humble  and  moderate  in  his  own  desires, 
is  the  person  who  can  best  fulfil  the  duty  of  doing  to 
others  what  he  would  they  should  do  unto  him.  And, 
most  assuredly,  if  this  be  aUowed  as  a  truth,  it  will  serve 
to  remove  the  supposed  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
obeying  our  Lord's  injunction. 

"I  was  kept  awake  several  hours  by  my  meditations 
on  what  the  housekeeper  had  said  to  me ;  and  the  result 
of  my  meditations  was  this,  that  I  would  endeavour  to 
be  more  cautious  in  my  conduct  towards  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
since  the  eves  of  one  of  the  household,  at  least,  were 
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upon  me.  But  I  purposed  no  improvement  of  character 
for  I  was  not  the  subject  of  a  change  of  heart. 

"  It  was  more  than  a  fortnight  al'ter  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  before  my  cousin  was  able  to  leave  her  room, 
and,  during  that  period,  I  was  not  wanting  to  myself, 
but  used  every  means  I  could  think  of  to  secure  his 
affections,  and,  in  so  doing,  as  might  be  expected, 
engaged  my  own  feelings  in  the  cause,  in  such  a  way  as 
I  had  not  foreseen,  but  which  was  a  very  proper  and 
natural  consequence  of  my  sin.  In  proportion,  however, 
as  my  regard  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald  increased,  my  disposi- 
tions towards  my  cousin  partook  more  and  more  of  the 
feelings  of  hatred ;  and  such  was  their  nature,  that  even 
her  excellences  and  her  kindness  towards  me,  rendered 
her  more  and  more  the  object  of  my  aversion.  I 
particularly  envied  in  her  a  freedom  from  those  passions 
which  made  my  life  so  miserable;  but  I  gave  her  no 
credit  for  this  freedom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  used  often 
to  say  to  myself,  that  her  composure  of  mind  was  owing 
to  her  singularly  happy  situation,  and  to  her  being  in 
possession  of  all  that  could  make  life  desirable.  It  never 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  equanimity  of  her  mind  pro- 
ceeded from  piety.  She  had  been  nursed  by  a  pious 
woman,  who  still  continued  to  live  with  her  in  the 
character  of  a  waiting-maid  ;  and  by  this  simple  means 
she  had  been  brought,  through  the  divine  blessing,  to 
seek  her  God  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  Hence  proceeded 
that  calmness  of  mind  and  sweetness  of  manner,  which 
rendered  her  the  object  of  the  love  and  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  her,  with  the  exception  only  of  myself. 

"  During  the  time  of  her  confinement  to  her  room, 
while  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  in  the  house,  I  of  course 
frequently  visited  her  in  the  chamber,  and  generally 
found  her  reading  some  serious  book,  or  cutting  out 
garments  for  the  poor ;  but,  as  I  avoided  mentioning 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  name,  she  seldom  asked  me  any  ques- 
tions about  him,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  thoughts 
were  not  occupied  concerning  him.  He/  illness,  though 
short,  had  an  alarming  tendency ;  and  it  appeared,  as 
she  afterwards  told  me,  that  the  impressive  views  of 
death  and  mortality  given  her  at  that  time,  had  much 
xtosened  her  affections  from  the  world,  and  had  operated 
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as  a  suitable  wiirning  to  prepare  her  for  an  early  depar- 
ture. The  time,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when  she 
was  to  leave  her  room  ;  and  my  uncle,  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  annoimced  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  with  great  glee, 
that  he  hoped  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
him  to  his  daughter  at  dinner.  The  young  gentleman 
coloured  on  receiving  this  information,  but  I  could  not 
exactly  interpret  this  symptom;  I  was,  however,  so 
violently  affected,  that,  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could,  I 
withdrew  to  a  summer-house,  which  was  built  on  the  wall 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  garden,  and  there,  for  a  lime, 
gave  free  and  uninterrupted  vent  to  my  tears. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  suppose  that  these  were  tears  of 
sweet  and  amiable  sensibility,  when,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  nothing  but  the  effusions  of  selfishness  and 
passion.  My  heart  and  affections  had  not  been  taken  by 
surprise  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  on  the  contrary,  believing 
that  the  parents  had  intended  a  marriage  between  him 
and  my  cousin,  I  had  formed  the  selfish  project  of  dis- 
concerting their  plan.  And  if,  in  the  pursuit  of  my 
object,  my  own  feelings  were  disturbed  and  injured,  it 
was,  as  I  have  before  said,  no  more  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  no  more  than  I  deserved. 

"I  continued  weeping  in  the  summer-house  till  I 
heard  some  voices  near  the  wall  on  the  outside  of  the 
garden.  The  wall  was  skirted  by  a  small  coppice, 
which  was  intersected  by  several  narrow  pathways;  but 
these  were  so  seldom  frequented,  that  they  were  almost 
overgrown  with  moss.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  withdraw 
from  the  window  at  which  I  had  sat  weeping,  with  my 
handkerchief  at  my  eyes,  before  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  my 
uncle  appeared. 

"  My  uncle  was  earnestly  engaged  in  coversation,  and 
did  not  see  me:  but  not  so  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  He  perceived 
me,  and,  no  doubt,  remarked  my  dejected  appearance ; 
for,  although  he  took  no  notice  at  the  time,  but  passed  on 
with  my  uncle,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  re- 
turned to  the  summer-house,  by  the  way  of  the  garden, 
and  entered  without  ceremony. 

"  He  at  first  took  no  notice  of  my  tears,  but  asking  per 
mission  to  sit  down  by  me,  he  entered  into  a  conversa 
tion,  in  which  he  frankly  told  me,  that  it  was  the  wish 
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ot  the  parents  on  both  sides  that  a  marriage  should  take 
place  between  him  and  my  cousin ;  and  observed,  that 
as  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  parents,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  submit  to  their  desires.  He  hinted  how 
much  he  had  been  disappointed,  when,  after  our  first 
conversation,  he  had  found  that  I  was  not  the  daughter 
of  his  father's  friend ;  and  he  added,  that  he  could  have 
little  hope  that  he  should  find  in  my  cousin  any  qualities 
which  could  make  him  cease  to  regret  his  disappointment. 

"  All  this  was  very  fine  to  the  ear,  but  it  was  decidedly 
wrong,  and  it  was  what  I  ought  not  to  have  listened  to 
for  one  moment ;  but  it  pleased  me,  because  it  flattered 
my  vanity,  though,  as  he  had  not  yet  seen  my  cousin,  it 
could  hardly  be  said  to  lower  her.  We  were  disturbed 
in  this  unprofitable  discourse  by  the  necessity  of  appear- 
ing at  dinner. 

"  It  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  observe  the  first  effect  of  the  appearance  of  Agnes  on 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  thinking  that  I  should  be  able  to  read  in 
his  countenance,  on  this  occasion,  whether  I  had  any 
thing  more  to  expect  from  his  regard  to  me.  But  I 
found,  with  dismay,  sudden  and  strong  expressions  of 
admiration,  on  his  part,  when  she  appeared;  and  the 
artless  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  her  manners  seemed 
every  moment  to  gain  increasingly  upon  him. 

"  From  that  moment  he  shunned  every  occasion  6f 
being  alone  with  me ;  and,  as  there  were  no  prudential 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  marriage,  it  was  hurried  on 
by  the  parents,  and  I  had  the  mortification,  in  a  few 
months,  of  assisting  at  it,  in  the  character  of  bridesmaid. 

"  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  ill  success  of  my  plan 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  the  only  man  in 
the  world  for  whom  I  had  ever  entertained  any  prefer- 
ence, did  not  render  my  feelings  towards  my  cousin,  who 
was  become  his  happy  wife,  more  agreeable  than  they 
had  been  before.  In  short,  I  became  so  uneasy  in  ray 
own  mind,  that  I  rejoiced  to  receive  the  addresses  of  a 
young  officer  who  was  quartered  in  the  next  town. 

"  My  uncle  behaved  very  handsomely  to  me  on  my 
marriage,  and  presented  me  with  six  thousand  pounds, 
and  my  cousin  added  some  very  expensive  presents. 

"  As  my  husband  had  what  is  called  good  interest  in 
302 
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the  army,  we  entertained  no  thought  of  leaving  the 
course  of  life  he  had  chosen.  We  accordingly  joined  our 
regiment;  and  accompanied  it  into  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

"Although  ray  husband  had  nothing  more  than  his 
pay,  yet  the  interest  of  my  fortune  enabled  us  to  live  in 
a  style  quite  superior  to  any  other  married  officer  in  the 
regiment.  But  we  Avere  not  satisfied  with  this.  Although 
we  had  all  we  could  reasonably  desire,  yet  our  anxiety 
for  promotion  was  the  same  as  if  our  very  existence  de- 
pended on  it ;  and  I  have  often  recollected  the  glee  with 
which  my  husband  would  proclaim  the  death  of  a  supe- 
rior officer,  and  how  frequently  he  made  '  speedy  pro- 
motion' his  toast. 

"  All  this,  which  is  too  frequently  practised  in  the 
army,  is  counted  but  afacon  de  parler,  and  it  is  pleaded, 
that  those  who  use  this  language  use  it  without  thought, 
and  without  the  smallest  wish  to  injure  a  brother  officer, 
or  to  see  him  injured.  But  what  does  Scripture  say  on 
this  subject?  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of 
his  heart  hringeth  forth  that  which  is  good;  and  an 
evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  hringeth 
forth  that  which  is  evil:  for  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  his  mouth  speaketh.  (Luke  vi.  45.)  And  we 
may  judge  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  these  speeches, 
when  our  dearest  friends,  our  husbands,  and  sons,  are 
made  the  subjects  of  them.  Ask  what  the  bereaved 
mother  or  widow  would  feel  were  she  to  hear  the  death 
of  her  beloved  one  made  the  siibject  of  such  jests  as 
these ;  and  could  such  a  one,  I  ask,  be  brought  to  think 
that  there  could  be  any  excuse  for  speeches  of  such  a 
cruel  tendency  ? 

"  With  regard  to  myself,  if  I  reproved  this  kind  of  Ian 
guage  in  my  husband,  it  was  in  such  a  careless,  laughing 
manner,  as  rather  encouraged  than  checked  him ;  and, 
as  he  knew  that  I  was  as  eager  for  promotion  as  himself, 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  from  me  his  failings  of  the 
nature  above  mentioned. 

"  But  promotion  in  the  army  was  not  the  only  inter 
esting  subject  of  discourse  between  myself  and  my  hus- 
band :  he  was  continually  calculating  the  chances  which 
r  had  of  coming  into  my  uncle's  estate;  and  in  this  man- 
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ner  he  would  often  express  himself.  '  Your  uncle  is  old 
and  paralytic;  he  has  had  two  strokes  already — a  third 
is  generally  fatal.  In  case  of  his  death,  there  is  then  only 
one  life  in  your  way,  and  that  is  your  cousin  Agnes's. 
She  is  not  healthy ;  she  always,  I  have  heard  you  say, 
was  of  a  consumptive  habit.' 

"  Sometimes  I  would  reply  to  this,  '  She  may  have 
children.' 

"  He  would  then  calculate  upon  the  chance  of  this,  re- 
marking that  she  had  been  married  two  years  or  more, 
and  had  no  prospect  of  the  kind.  We  then,  not  unfre- 
quently,  proceeded  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  estate, 
and  to  talk  ourselves  almost  into  the  belief  that  we  had  it 
already  in  possession. 

"Had  we  entered  upon  this  kind  of  conversation  in  a 
serious  manner,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
easily  aware  of  its  horrible  tendency.  But  it  was  all  car- 
ried on  in  a  gay,  rattling  style,  and  in  a  kmd  of  cant  lan- 
guage, such  as  is  commonly  used  by  young  spendthrifts, 
and  generally  over  a  bottle.  My  husband  was  the  chief 
speaker;  but,  although  I  did  not  join  with  him  in  the 
strange  expressions  which  he  used,  and,  indeed,  often 
affected  to  reprove  him,  yet  he  was  very  well  aware  that 
my  reproofs  did  not  come  from  the  heart,  and,  therefore, 
was  not  checked  by  them. 

"  The  first  event  which  seemed  to  bring  me  nearer  to 
the  desired  estate,  was  the  death  of  my  uncle,  which  my 
husband  announced  to  me  with  the  utmost  nonchalance, 
although  he  owed  to  this  good  man  nearly  all  the  com- 
forts of  his  life. 

"  This  circumstance  was  soon  followed  by  the  less  wel 
come  intelligence  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  in  expectation 
of  an  increase  to  her  family.  We  were  then  in  Ireland ; 
and  my  husband  was  evidently  in  low  spirits  on  the  oc- 
casion for  some  weeks. 

"The  intelligence  of  the  actual  birth  of  the  child,  with 
an  accoimt  of  its  well-doing  and  that  of  its  mother,  seem- 
ed to  remove  the  desired  estate  to  such  a  distance,  that 
my  husband  began  to  murmur  at  the  smallness  of  my 
fortune,  and  to  rail  at  my  uncle  for  not  iiaving  named  me 
in  his  will.  He  now  never  spoke  of  my  uncle  but  in 
terms  of  disrespect. 
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"Soon  after  the  birth  of  little  George,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  our  regiment  was  ordered  to  Eng- 
land, and  I  received  a  kind  invitation  from  my  cousin  to 
visit  her. 

"I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  in  good  health, 
strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  living  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  love.  The  little  boy,  whose  existence  I  had 
so  often  deplored,  was  about  half  a  year  old,  a  lovely 
baby,  possessing  all  that  soft  and  amiable  expression  of 
countenance  which  rendered  his  mother  so  pleasing  to 
every  one  who  saw  her  with  an  unprejudiced  eye. 

"The  babe  was  always  dressed  with  that  elegant  nicety 
which  is  so  frequently  bestowed  on  a  first  child,  and  waa 
the  constant  delight  of  his  affectionate  parents,  Avho, 
when  they  had  wearied  his  little  tender  frame  with  play, 
would  sooth  him  to  sleep  in  their  arms,  and  afterwards, 
laying  him  on  the  cushion  of  the  couch,  would  watch 
him  till  he  awoke  again. 

"1  can  give  you  no  account  of  my  feelings  during  this 
visit,  but  that  they  were  so  wretched,  that  I  did  not  dare 
to  look  into  them.  After  a  time,  I  returned  to  my  hus- 
band, and  was,  soon  after  my  return,  followed  by  a  very 
melnnchnlv  letter  from  my  cousin.  This  letter  contained 
an  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  presented  a  lively  picture  of  tl.e 
distress  of  the  afflicted  widow. 

"While  I  was  yet  considering  whether  this  event  ten 
ded  towards  the  advancement  of  my  pro.'='T)ects  of  the 
estate  or  otherwise,  (for  all  my  feelings  were  now  nearly 
swallowed  up  by  ambition,)  my  husband  came  in,  and  I 
imparted  the  news  to  him.  What  I  only  thought  upon 
the  subject,  he,  with  less  delicacy,  spoke,  and  said,  '  Had 
it  been  Fitzgerald's  wife  instead  of  himself,  it  would  have 
been  a  fine  thing  in  your  favour,  my  dear ;  but  as  it  now 
stands,  the  widow  may  marry  again,  and  then  we  shall 
be  no  nearer  than  we  were  before.' 

"  I  had  the  decency  to  check  him,  and  said,  'Why 
my  dear,  should  we,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  be 
thinking  of  ourselves  ?' 

" '  Because,'  said  he,  '  it  is  natural  so  to  do :'  and  he 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  went  out. 

"  Whether  it  was  his  roughness  on  the  occasion — whe- 
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;her  it  was  a  recollection  of  the  former  circumstances 
which  had  taken  place  between  myself  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
or  the  late  scenes  of  happiness  I  had  witnessed,  which 
were  now  so  cruelly  and  suddenly  marred — I  know  not; 
but  I  burst  into  tears  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  wept 
violently  for  awhile,  and  thus  eased  my  mind  for  a  time 
with  respect  to  the  hardness  of  heart  of  which  I  now  be- 
gan to  suspect  myself. 

"  I  now  pass  over,  in  my  narration,  some  months  of 
my  life,  till  the  time  when  I  received  a  summons  from 
my  cousin,  (who  had  always  believed  me  to  be  her 
most  sincere  friend,)  begging  me  to  come  to  her  imme- 
diately, as  her  child,  her  only  earthly  stay  and  support, 
was  dangerously  ill. 

"We  were  at  breakfast  when  I  received  the  letter, 
which  was  couched  in  terms  expressive  of  the  utmost 
affliction.  I  handed  it  over  the  table  to  my  husband,  and 
watched  his  countenance  while  he  read  it  with  the  deep- 
est attention.  His  cheeks  flushed  high  as  he  perused  the 
letter,  and  when  he  had  finished  it,  he  broke  out  with  an 
expression  of  exultation,  and  said,  'Upon  my  word,  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  have  it  at  last !' 

" '  Have  what"?  my  dear,'  said  I,  affecting  not  to  under- 
stand him. 

"  '  Why,  the  estate,  my  girl !  the  estate  !'  he  replied, 
springing  from  his  chair.  'But  you  must  go — you  must 
go,  on  all  accounts.' 

"  I  did  not  care  to  trust  my  lips  with  one  word  in  re- 
ply, for  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  betray  my  feehngs, 
whether  willing  or  not  so  to  do. 

''  I  was  soon  prepared  to  undertake  my  journey,  and, 
before  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  found  myself  at  the 
gate  of  the  court  of  my  late  uncle's  house. 

"  I  was  ushered  in,  and  invited  up  stairs  to  the  nursery, 
where  the  widowed  mother  was  watching  over  her 
afflicted  baby.  She  viewed  me  with  a  silent  burst  of 
tears,  and  led  me  to  the  side  of  the  cradle. 

"  The  baby  was  much  changed.  I  have  his  little  image 
still  before  me.  He  was  become  exceedingly  pale ;  his 
eyes  were  half  closed;  and  on  his  delicate  wrist  was  a 
black  patch,  which  was  laid  over  a  place  where  a  vein 
had  been  opened.  I  saw  death  marked  on  his  sweet  face, 
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and  I  saw  it  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  I  witnessed  tne 
anguish  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  I  did  not  wish  the 
cause  removed ! 

"  Here  I  pause  for  a  moment,  to  ask  if  mine  was  a  sin- 
gular case  ?  Are  there  many  hearts,  among  those  who 
desire  to  be  exalted  in  this  world,  as  hard  and  cruel  as 
mine?  Let  every  ambitious  or  covetous  person  ask  him- 
self what  his  feelings  would  have  been  on  a  like  occa- 
sion ;  and  if  his  conscience  bring  him  in  guilty,  let  him 
instantly  apply  to  that  Holy  Spirit  who  only  is  able  to 
cleanse  him  from  those  feelings  which  render  man  little 
less  than  diabolical. 

"  The  baby  died,  and  I  assisted  to  lay  out  his  tender 
limbs,  now  cold  in  death,  and  to  place,  for  the  last  time, 
his  flaxen  curls  around  his  marble  brow. 

"  I  strewed  the  fairest  flowers  upon  his  little  corpse, 
and  in  each  dimpled  hand  I  placed  a  rose ;  and  I  did  all 
this  without  feeling  one  regret  at  his  early  death,  or  form- 
ing one  tender  wish  that  it  had  not  been  so.  I  was  glad, 
however,  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  funeral,  to 
find  some  excuse  for  being  absent  from  the  mother 
and  was  happy  to  devolve  the  task  of  comforting  her 
upon  another. 

"  The  pious  woman  I  have  before  spoken  of,  who  had 
been  my  poor  cousin's  nurse,  was  still  living  with  her. 
and  she  now  became  her  only  earthly  consolation.  I 
was,  however,  ostensibly,  her  best  friend,  and  continued 
with  her  till,  worn  out  by  sorrow  preying  on  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  tender,  she  died,  and  left  me  in  posses- 
sion of  that  inheritance  which  I  had  long  so  ardently 
coveted. 

"  My  cousin,  I  have  reason  to  think,  had  been  enabled, 
during  her  illness,  to  receive  all  the  consolation  which 
religion  could  give  her,  and  her  last  address  to  me  con- 
vinced me  that  she  died  in  the  most  desirable  state  of 
mind — that  is,  with  entire  confidence  in  the  death  and 
merits  of  her  Saviour. 

"  My  husband  was  in  such  haste  to  take  possession  of 

the  estate,  that  he  could  scarcely  wait  till  the  remains  of 

the  late  owner  were  laid  in  the  dust,  before  he  began  to 

form  plans  of  alterations  and  improvements. 

"  I  was  now  placed  in  that  situation  which  I  had 
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ardently  coveted  for  years.  We  established  ourselves 
'n  a  great  style  of  magnificence,  and  our  equipages,  «Si;c, 
were  unrivalled  by  any  in  the  country.  A  continued 
round  of  company  and  visitings  occupied  all  my  leisure 
time,  and  my  husband  provided  himself  with  hounds  and 
hunters,  and  entered  most  fully  into  all  the  delights  of 
the  chase. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  our  pleasures,  a  prospect  was  held 
forth  to  me  of  speedily  becoming  a  mother ;  an  event 
which  only,  as  I  thought,  was  wanting  to  complete  my 
felicity. 

"  In  due  time  my  boy  was  born,  and  was,  at  least  in 
his  mother's  eyes,  a  very  lovely  infant.  The  old  nurse, 
who  still  lived  in  the  house,  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
saying  he  was  very  like  dear  little  master  George,  who 
was  now  no  more ;  and,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  the  like- 
ness became  more  apparent. 

"  On  the  day  on  which  my  little  son  was  christened, 
the  bells  in  all  the  neighbouring  churches  were  set  in 
motion ;  an  ox  was  roasted  whole  in  the  park,  and  every 
kind  of  testimony  of  rejoicing  displayed. 

"  In  the  midst  of  our  gayeties,  a  shabby  conveyance 
was  seen  driving  through  the  park,  from  which  two 
females  alighted  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  These 
persons,  who,  from  their  likeness,  were  evidently  mother 
and  daughter,  had  a  thin  and  meagre  appearance,  and 
were  not  less  shabby  m  their  appearance  than  the  car- 
riage in  which  they  had  travelled. 

"  They  soon  made  themselves  known  to  me  as  the 
only  surviving  descendants  of  my  grandfather,  the  elder 
being  a  daughter  who  had  disgraced  herself  by  a  very 
improper  marriage,  and  the  younger  the  only  child  of 
that  marriage.  I  had  heard  of  these  persons,  and  knew 
that  my  uncle  and  Agnes  had  always  assisted  them ;  but, 
as  they  were  sunk  very  low  in  point  of  property  and 
habits,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  take  any  manner 
of  notice  of  them.  However,  they  came  at  a  propitious 
moment,  and  found  me  in  high  good  innnour ;  and,  as 
my  aunt  pretty  well  understood  the  art  of  bending  to  a 
haughty  spirit,  she  somehow  or  other  induced  me  to 
invite  her  into  the  house,  where  she  and  her  daughter 
made  themselves  so  useful,  and  submitted  themselves  so 
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entirely  to  all  my  caprices,  that  their  visit  was  protracted 
from  day  to  day,  till  at  length  I  found  that  I  could  not 
do  without  them,  and  consented  to  their  remaining  under 
my  roof,  on  condition  that  they  worked  as  upper-ser- 
vants, received  no  wages,  and  were  admitted  into  the 
parlour  only  when  we  were  alone. 

"  A  long  continuance  of  what  the  world  calls  pros- 
perity followed  the  day  of  my  boy's  christening,  during 
which  period  my  heart  became  more  and  more  hardened, 
and  all  my  feelings  of  affection  centred  in  myself  and 
my  son.  As  to  my  husband,  my  regard  for  him  had 
never  been  strong,  and  having  found  that  he  was  making 
to  himself  a  private  purse  out  of  my  property,  I  let  him 
know  my  suspicions,  and  from  that  time,  though  we 
lived  in  the  same  house,  we  treated  each  other  with  a 
polite  and  distant  coldness.  In  the  mean  time,  our  son 
grew  up,  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  improper  indul- 
gence with  which  he  was  treated,  and  the  gross  flatteries 
lavished  upon  him  by  his  aunt  and  cousin,  he  was  an 
amiable  young  man,  and  dutiful  to  both  his  parents,  and 
I  was  actually  looking  out  for  some  young  lady  for  his 
wife,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  disease,  which,  not- 
withstanding every  exertion  of  human  art,  at  length 
brought  him  to  the  grave  in  the  very  bloom  of  life ! 

"  My  son  had  had  a  tutor  who  was  a  pious  man ;  and 
although  this  tutor  had  been  sent  away  in  disgrace 
through  my  caprice,  yet  the  lessons  of  piety  which  he 
had  given  the  youth  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  his  heart, 
that  I  doubt  not  they  more  or  less  affected  every  part  of 
his  conduct  while  in  health,  and,  undoubtedly,  afforded 
him  much  and  true  comfort  in  his  last  hours. 

"  My  beloved  son  was  very  near  death  before  T  could 
be  induced  to  believe  it  probable  that  I  was  to  lose  this 
darling  child.  In  my  calculations  on  the  events  of  life, 
it  had  never  entered  my  head  to  suppose  such  an  event 
possible ;  and  when  the  assurance,  that  it  was  not  only 
possible  but  very  probable,  burst  upon  me,  I  was  like 
one  distracted. 

"  My  aunt  and  cousin  came  to  me  to  comfort  me ;  but 
as  these  persons  were  the  next  heirs  to  the  estate,  il 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  they  were  perhaps  secreuy 
'•^joicing  in  an  event  which  was  the  death-blow  of  all 
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ray  hopes.  I  thought  I  saw  a  kind  of  concealed  joy  in 
their  sharp  faces.  I  judged  of  them  by  what  I  had  ex- 
perienced in  myself;  and  the  horror  I  felt  when  they 
spoke  to  me,  or  came  near  me,  is  beyond  description. 

"And  now  the  similarity  of  circumstances  brought  to 
my  mind  those  events  of  my  life  which  had  taken  place 
nearly  twenty  years  before,  when  I  had  rejoiced  in  the 
death  of  the  only  child  of  my  cousin — a  cousin  with 
whom  I  had  been  reared,  and  who  had  always  treated 
me  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  I  remember  one  night 
in  particular,  I  had  sat  on  my  son's  bed,  till,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  I  fell  asleep,  and  in  a  dream,  I  thought  I 
was  standing  by  the  cradle  of  little  George,  and  hearken- 
ing to  his  hard  and  laboured  breathing ;  that  his  mother, 
pale  as  a  corpse,  and  clothed  in  widow's  weeds,  stood 
by,  and  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  which  pierced 
me  to  the  heart,  and  was  uttering  at  the  same  time  the 
most  dreadful  groans.  I  awoke  in  agony,  and,  raising 
myself  up,  found  that  it  was  the  slow  and  laboured 
breathing  of  my  son,  the  sound  of  which,  reaching  me 
m  my  sleep,  had  excited  the  dreadful  vision  I  have  just 
described. 

"  Every  mother  who  has  lost  an  infant  must  know, 
that  such  grief  is  difficult  to  bear ;  but  when  remorse  of 
conscience,  or  the  remembrance  of  having  injured  that 
child,  or  the  child  of  another,  either  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  mixes  itself  with  the  natural  grief  of  the  occasion, 
oh  !  it  is  more  than  human  nature  can  endure. 

"  'And  did  I  wish  the  death  of  Agnes's  child?'  I  said 
to  myself ;  'was  not  such  a  wish  murder?  And  what 
could  tempt  me  to  so  horrible  a  thought?  The  estate! 
the  estate !'  and  I  groaned  to  think  how  contemptible  I 
felt  the  estate  to  be  at  that  moment,  and  how  utterly 
incapable  all  my  large  possessions  were  of  giving  me 
one  njoment's  comfort. 

"While  I  still  gazed  on  the  emaciated  form  of  my 
sleeping  son,  meditating  at  the  same  time  on  these 
dreadful  recollections,  and  wondering  what  new  light 
was  breaking  in  upon  me,  my  aunt,  in  her  night-dress, 
put  her  sharp  face  in  at  the  door,  and  said,  in  a  whis- 
pering tone,  addressing  the  nurse,  '  And  how  is  he  now  ?' 

"  1  did  not  hear  the  nurse's  reply,  but  the  low  accents 
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of  my  aunt  in  return  again  met  my  ear.  '  Asleep,  you 
say ;  well,  I  am  glad :  but  this  heaviness  is  no  good  sign, 
I  fear.    Nature  is  wearing  out,  to  be  sure.' 

"  '  Nature  may  be  refreshed  by  it,'  said  the  nurse  ;  '  but 
yoii  had  best  be  going  :'  and  I  saw  the  nurse  giving  her 
a  signal  to  be  gone.  But  the  signal  was  not  taken,  and 
she  stepped  further  into  the  room. 

"  '  Heaven  help  the  poor  soul !'  was  her  next  exclama- 
tion. '  How  hard  he  fetches  his  breath  !  how  he  labours  ! 
.  The  Lord  deliver  him  from  his  troubles !' 

"  I  saw  the  nurse,  as  I  looked  through  the  curtain, 
motion  to  her  again  to  leave  the  room ;  but  the  signal 
was  not  observed,  and  she  came  still  forwarder. 

"  'I  must  just  look  at  him,'  she  said,  'the  poor  dear 
boy.  I  wish  I  could  hear  him  breathe  more  easy ;  but  I 
thought  him  changed  yesterday — did  not  you,  nurse  V 

"  '  He  is  sleeping  very  easy  now,'  replied  the  nurse, 
'  and  you  will  be  sure  to  disturb  hira.  Pray  go  back  to 
your  bed.' 

"  '  But  I  hope  you  watch  him,'  replied  my  aunt.  '  I 
have  seen  many  die;  and  death  sometimes  comes  on 
when' 

"  She  was  proceeding,  when  I  burst  out  upon  her  from 
behind  the  curtain,  and,  putting  the  worst  interpretation 
on  my  aunt's  predictions,  believing  that  she  spoke  but 
what  she  hoped,  and  remembering  but  too  well  at  that 
moment,  that  it  was  her  interest  my  child  should  die, 
'  Aunt,'  I  said,  '  you  may  forbear  your  horrid  forebod- 
ings. Remember,  if  my  son  dies,  I  may  still  outlive 
your  daughter;  so  spare  yourself  the  guilt  of  wishing 
my  son's  death.' 

"  The  old  lady  was  terrified  at  my  sudden  appearance 
and  dreadful  expressions,  and  hastened  back  to  her  own 
apartment. 

"  My  son  had  heard  what  I  said  to  his  aunt,  and  he 
thence  took  occasion  to  entreat  me  to  seek  a  superiority 
over  the  petty  strivings  and  animosities  of  this  world. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  that  a  better  inheritance,  eternal 
in  the  heavens,  was  prepared  for  those  who  were  wUling 
to  leave  all  and  follow  Christ ;  and  he  urged  me  to  take 
thought  for  the  everlasting  welfare  of  my  soul,  and  to 
have  less  coDcern  for  the  perishable  things  of  this  world. 
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His  last  request  to  his  parents  was,  that  a  considerable 
church-living,  in  the  gift  of  our  family,  might  be  pre- 
sented to  his  beloved  tutor,  in  the  instance  of  its  becom- 
ing vacant. 

"  My  grief  for  my  poor  boy  was  long  and  violent,  and 
showed  itself  in  a  thousand  extraordinary  ways.  For 
awhile  I  confined  myself  entirely  to  my  own  apartments, 
and  spent  my  time,  not  truly  in  religious  duties,  but  in  a 
variety  of  gloomy  forms,  which  I  called  religious,  hav- 
ing a  confused  notion  that  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all 
things  was  offended  with  me ; — but  I  had  so  little  under- 
stood what  my  beloved  son  had  said  to  me  upon  his 
death-bed,  that  I  had  gathered  no  correct  idea  from  him 
of  the  Saviour.  I  therefore  strove  to  work  out  my  own 
salvation  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  in  a  laborious  and 
fatiguing  course  of  duties,  and  by  a  cheerless  and  austere 
manner — by  which  I  rendered  mj'^self  and  my  religion 
hateful  to  every  one. 

"  While  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  died,  and  I  then  thought  of  the  promise  I  had 
made  my  beloved  son.  We  sent  for  his  venerable  tutor, 
and  presented  the  living  to  him. 

"  This  excellent  man  was  soon  aware  of  my  state,  and 
of  the  mistake  into  which  I  had  fallen,  of  endeavouring 
to  procure  justification  by  the  works  of  the  law;  and  he 
took  great  pains  to  convince  me  of  the  spiritual  and 
extensive  import  of  the  commandments,  and  to  show  me 
that  no  mere  man  had  ever  kept  the  law  of  God,  or  ever 
could  be  saved  by  it.  He  declared  to  me  the  nature  of 
the  ten  commandments,  explaining  them  one  by  one, 
and  pointing  out  their  purity  and  spirituality,  and  proved 
to  me  that  they  extended,  not  only  to  the  outward  ac- 
tions, but  to  the  very  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

"  When  we  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  sixth 
precept,  I  found  myself  condemned,  absolutely  con- 
demned before  God,  as  a  murderer — an  idea  which  had 
before  arrested  my  mind,  but  in  a  manner  so  slight,  that 
I  had  contrived  to  free  myself  entirely  from  the  convic- 
tion. But  soon  the  persuasion  of  my  guilt  occupied  my 
heart  with  renewed  force,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
that  anger  which  drank  up  my  spirits,  and  I  cried  out 
in  agony — '  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  T 
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"  This  was  the  state  of  mind  which  my  faithful  pastor 
had  been  ejideavouring  to  produce  in  me,  and  he  was 
leady  with  an  an-swer  to  my  sincere  inquiry — the  answer 
which  St.  Paul  gave  to  the  jailer — Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shall  be  saved,  and.  thtf  house. 
(Acts  xvi.  31.) 

"  I  was  no  sooner  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  persevering  and  affectionate  labours  of  my 
minister,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  I 
saw  the  depravity  of  my  character,  not  only  in  my  breach 
of  the  sixth  commandment,  wherein  I  had  been  especially 
guilty,  but  in  innumerable  other  instances.  Nay,  I  per- 
ceived that  I  had  been,  from  my  earliest  infancy,  living 
as  without  God  in  the  world,  and  that  the  description  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  in  many  points  applicable 
to  me.  Being"  Jilled  with  all  unriffhteousmss,  form  ca- 
tion, wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness ;  fidl  of 
envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malio-nity ;  whisperers, 
backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters, 
inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without 
understanding,  covenant-breakers,  without  natural  af- 
fection, implacable,  unmerciful :  who,  knowing  the 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things 
are  worthy  of  death,not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  plea- 
sure in  them  that  do  them.     (Romans  i.  29 — 32.) 

"  Thus  was  I  convinced  deeply  of  sin,  while  many  and 
painful  were  the  convictions  and  struggles  which  I  had 
to  pass  through,  before  I  i^uld  exercise  such  faith  in  the 
Saviour  as  brought  me  peace  ;  and  when  at  length  I  was 
enabled  to  do  this,  my  pastor  taught  me  that  it  was 
necessary  I  should  show  the  evidences  of  faith,  in  all  good 
works.  He  urged  me  to  seek  a  hearty  reconciliation 
with  my  husband,  and  aunt,  and  cousin,  the  latter  of 
whom  I  had  chased  from  my  house  in  disgust  after  the 
death  of  my  son.  He  was  the  means  of  bringing  me, 
also,  to  a  regard  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare, 
not  only  of  my  relations,  but  of  my  servants,  and  of  all 
those  who  in  any  way  depended  on  me,  and  were  in 
fluenced  by  me. 

"  Twenty  years  are  now  passed  since  my  beloved  son 
entered  into  glory,  and  more  than  forty  since  I  followed 
Agnes  and  her  little  George  to  their  graves     My  worthy 
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pastor  and  father  in  Christ,  has,  also,  since  that  time^ 
been  removed  froratlie  present  evil  world,  and  my  hus- 
band is  now  approaching  rapidly  to  the  grave.  Thus 
passes  away  one  generation  of  mankind  after  another; 
and  among  those  who  have  departed,  how  great  is  the 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  reflecting  upon  the  state  and 
character  of  such  as  gave  decisive  evidence  that  they 
Avere  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  ! 

"  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  life  I  have  lived  in 
great  retirement ;  and  the  world  has  ceased  to  possess  any 
charm  for  ine.  All  ambitious  desires  passed  away  from 
my  heart  when  I  lost  my  son ;  and  every  earthly  posses- 
sion, from  that  time,  seemed  to  be  marked  in  my  view 
with  the  characters  of  mortality.  But,  during  the  latter 
part  of  that  period,  ever  since  I  was  brought  by  grace  to 
the  reception  of  my  Saviour,  the  violent  passions  of  pride, 
envy,  and  ambition,  which  had  taken  up  their  dwelling  in 
my  breast,  no  longer  have  exercised  the  same  dominion 
over  me.  By  gazing  on  my  Saviour,  I,  who  had  been 
wounded  unto  death  by  sin,  was  healed.  All  within  me  be- 
came calm  and  serene,  and  I  now  more  vehemently  desired 
the  spiritual  life  of  my  connexions  than  I  had  ever  desired 
the  death  of  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  my  worldly 
advancement.  In  the  court  of  Christ  there  is  no  rivalry: 
the  riches  and  honours  of  his  kingdom  are  inexhaustible ; 
and  he  that  most  earnestly  desires  the  exaltation  of  his 
brother,  will  himself  be  most  highly  honoured  ;  for  our 
Lord  saith,  He  that  is  least  among  you  all,  the  same  shall 
he  greatest. 

"  It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  impart  his  spirit  to  my 
husband  and  other  relations,  and  thus  abundantly  to  pour 
out  his  salvation  upon  his  servants,  who  were  unworthy 
of  the  least  of  all  his  mercies. 

"During  the  retirement  of  my  chamber,  to  which  I 
have  been  confined  for  some  months  past  by  sickness,  I 
have  taken  a  review  of  my  life,  and  have  been  led  to 
consider  that  there  are  many  events  in  it,  Avhich,  if 
properly  stated,  might  be  useful  in  warning  others  as  to 
the  dreadful  effects  of  ambitious  feeHngs. 

"  The  tendency  of  these  is,  undoubtedly,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  murder ;  while  the  feelings  of  humility 
lead  to  life,  health,  and  peace.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
2P2 
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impossiole  to  sum  up  the  total  of  human  wisdom  m  a 
smaller  compass  than  to  say,  that  it  consists  in  that 
pious  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God  which  induces  a 
man  to  keep  in  his  own  proper  station,  and  there  to  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  testifying  his  reverence 
towards  God  and  his  love  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

"  Varieties  of  rank,  and  station,  and  outward  circum- 
stances, are  ordained  of  God  in  the  present  state ;  but 
true  honour  consists  not,  necessarily,  or  independent  of 
true  virtue,  in  any  of  them.  He  that  does  his  duty  best, 
be  it  in  a  palace,  or  be  it  in  a  cottage,  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  honourable  character ;  and  he  that  conforms 
to  circumstances  with  the  most  humility,  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  dignified  person.  There  is  a  meanness,  a  litUe- 
ness,  a  poorness  in  ambition,  of  which  even  the  subject 
of  it  himself  is  conscious,  though  he  would  not  have  it 
known — for  who  would  not  blush  to  acknowledge  those 
feelings  of  covetousness  and  envy,  of  which  this  passion 
is  composed  ? — who  dares  to  avow  them  openly,  or  to 
reveal  them  even  to  his  bosom  friend  ?  Is  not  envy  ever 
accompanied  by  shame  1  And  who  Avould  not  prefer  the 
reputation  of  rising  above  such  covetous  and  envious 
passions,  to  the  gain,  the  polluted  gain,  of  ambition  ? 

"  But  the  divine  will  say,  that  such  evils  of  the  heart 
cannot  be  overcome  by  reflections  or  reasonings  of  this 
kind.  I  grant  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to 
understand  the  real  nature  of  ambition,  that  restless  and 
guilty  feeling,  which  has  hitherto  supplied  a  theme  to 
every  heathen  wi'iter,  and  which  is  extolled  by  some 
professing  Christians,  while  it  has  been  clothed  by 
genius  in  the  most  brilliant  robes  which  fancy  could 
devise :  for  until  we  are  brought  to  know  the  mischief  ' 
of  such  feelings — until  we  know  the  deep  depravity  of 
this  state  of  mind,  which  the  world  too  much  approves 
— we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  seek  the  only  rem.edy  for 
our  moral  defects ;  that  remedy  which  is  found  nowhere 
but  in  religion,  and  in  no  religion  but  in  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Avhere  tlae  love  of  the  Father,  the  death  and  merits 
)f  the  Son,  and  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
ire,  exhibited  Avith  attractions  as  various  as  they  are 
»vonderfu],  and  by  representations  as  beautiful  and  fa- 
■niliar  as  the  flowers  which  eritunel  the  meadows,  and 
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Ihe  fountains,  groves,  and  valleys,  which  diversify  the 
face  of  Nature. 

"  O  how  blessed  was  I  when  the  glorious  scheme  of 
human  redemption  was  unfolded  to  my  mind  !  when  I 
was  endued  with  the  power  of  discerning  spiritual 
things !  It  was  then  I  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  and  won- 
dered at  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  the  desires  which  had 
hitherto  occupied  my  mind,  and  filled  every  faculty. 
Then,  indeed,  was  my  house  swept  and  garnished,  but 
not  left  empty,  to  the  reception  of  a  worse  spirit  than 
that  which  had  occupied  it  before ;  for  love,  and  joy,  and 
hope,  were  now  admitted  there,  and  for  ambition  and 
covetousness,  envy  and  rancour,  there  was  no  room. 
Those  benevolent  persons,  therefore,  who  are  anxious  to 
remove  the  authority  of  such  tormenting  passions  from 
the  minds  of  others,  must  present  to  them  superior  ob- 
jects for  their  affections.  It  is  useless  to  say,  'Love  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,'  to  him  who 
knows  nothing  beyond  the  world. '  The  warm  affections 
of  the  heart  must  have  an  object.  The  infant  who 
grasps  a  toy  may  be  tempted  to  relinquish  it  by  the 
prospect  of  seizing  some  more  grateful  possession ;  but 
if  you  remove  the  object  of  his  delight  without  affording 
him  gratification  in  another,  you  exasperate  him  to  his 
own  injury,  and  he  will  extend  his  hand  to  seize  what- 
ever may  next  come  in  his  way. 

"  To  young  people,  therefore,  my  reader,  commend 
not  the  world,  or  that  which  belongs  to  it,  but  endeavour 
to  draw  their  attention  and  excite  their  affections  towards 
the  objects  which  are  beyond  this  present  state  of  things : 
fill  their  hearts  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  with  hopes  re 
specting  future  and  eternal  realities.  Spread  before  them 
the  types  and  emblems  of  things  to  come.  Unfold  the 
volume  of  Nature  before  them,  and  teach  them  to  read 
the  language  of  the  heavens— /or  the  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God:  and  if  you  can  (with  the  divine  bless- 
ing) bring  them  to  love  and  to  desire  those  things  which 
are  above,  you  will  have  afforded  them  the  best  protec- 
tion from  those  low  and  envious,  covetous  and  ambitious 
feelings,  which  render  man  impatient  towards  his  infe- 
riors, unkind  to  his  equals,  and  meanly  servile  or  cruellv 
envious  towards  his  superiors. 
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"  And  now,  my  reader,  I  take  my  leave,  having  accom- 
plished the  design  of  setting  before  you  my  history. 
May  the  effect  be,  to  urge  myself  and  you  to  press  to- 
wards the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
ill  Christ  Jesus !" 

The  history  of  Matilda  Vincent  being  concluded,  the 
lady  of  the  manor  requested  her  young  people  to  join 
her  in  prayer. 

A  Prayer  that  we  may  be  liberated  from  all  envious, 
ambitious,  and  covetous  Desires  of  the  Heart. 

"  O  THOU  eternal  and  mysterious  Three  in  One, 
thou  blessed  and  glorious  Lord  God,  we  entreat  thy 
mercy  and  pity  on  account  of  our  many  transgressions, 
and  those  peculiar  sins  of  our  vile  nature  which  lead  us 
to  look  enviously  on  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  our 
fellow-creatures. 

"  Give  us,  O  blessed  God,  an  impressive  sense  of  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  possessions,  and  impart  that  faith 
which  may  enable  us  to  look  beyond  the  present  life  to 
that  blessed  state  in  which  there  will  be  no  poverty,  no 
tears,  no  biting  scorn,  no  pride  or  envy ;  and  where  Jhe 
Lord's  flock  shall  feed  in  a  wide  pasture,  and  enjoy  for 
ever  their  resting  places. 

"  We  know,  O  Lord  God,  that  we  cannot  free  our 
hearts  from  improper  worldly  considerations,  unless 
thou,  in  thine  infinite  mercy,  shouldst  condescend  to  fill 
them  with  better  things,  and  to  excite  our  affections 
towards  those  which  are  above.  To  this  end,  O  Almighty 
Father,  grant  unto  us  a  clear  and  saving  view  of  all  that 
thou  hast  done  and  prepared  for  us.  Lead  us  to  per- 
ceive how  thou,  O  Father,  didst  purpose  our  salvation 
ere  yet  the  world  began,  making  us  the  objects  of  thy 
electing  love  ere  we  inhabited  the  earth  ;  ho^v  thou  didst 
provide  for  our  justification  through  thy  Son,  and  how 
thou  suppliest  us  with  the  means  of  regeneration  and 
sanctification  through  the  gift  of  thy  Spirit. 

"  Deign,  O  Lord,  to  explain  to  us  thy  promises  ol 
future  happiness;  not  those  only  which  refer  to  the 
latter  times,  when  the  primeval  glory  of  creation  sliall 
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be  renewed,  and  the  triumphant  reign  of  Christ  shall 
commence,  but  also  in  that  more  remote  period  when 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  sun.  And  grant  that  the  view  of  these 
dazzling  glories  may  mai<e  the  glimmering  splendours 
of  the  present  scene  pass  from  our  view,  and  retire  into 
the  darkness  in  which  they  must  all  presently  be  in- 
volved. And  thus,  O  Almighty  God,  now,  even  now  at 
this  present  time,  make  us  more  than  victorious  over  all 
worldly  passions  and  earthly  desires;  .so  that,  while 
present  in  the  body,  we  may  yet  be  present  with  the 
Lord,  living  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  and  ever  ready 
to  depart  with  joy  when  our  appointed  time  may  come. 
"  And  now  to  Thee,  O  everlasting  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  be  all  praise,  honour,  and  glory,  from  this 
time  forth  for  evermore.    Amen." 


(  454  ) 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Catechist.  My  good  Child,  knaio  this,  that  thou  art 
not  able  to  do  these  Things  of  thyself,  nor  to  walk  in  the 
Commandments  of  God,  and  to  serve  him,  without  his 
special  Grace,  which  thou  must  learn  at  all  Times  to 
call  for  by  diligent  Prayer.  Let  me  hear,  therefore,  if 
thou  canst  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

A.  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be 
thy  Name.  T%y  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
Earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Give  u^  this  Day  car  daily 
Bread.  And  forgive  us  our  Trespasses,  as  wa  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into 
Temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  Amen. 
Q.  What  desirest  thou  of  God  in  this  Prayer? 
A.  I  desire  my  Lord  God  our  heavenly  Father,  who 
is  the  Giver  of  all  Goodness,  to  send  his  Grace  unto  me, 
and  to  all  People,  that  we  may  worship  him,  serve  him^ 
and  obey  him,  as  we  ought  to  do.  And  I  pray  unto  God, 
that  he  will  send  us  all  Things  that  be  neecmil  both  for 
our  Souls  and  Bodies;  and  that  he  will  be  merciful 
unto  us,  and  for  give  us  our  Sins  ;  and  that  it  will  please 
him  to  save  and  defend  us  in  all  Dangers,  ghostly  and 
bodily  ;  and  that  he  will  keep  us  from  all  Sin  and  Wick- 
edness, and  from  ofir  ghostly  Enemy,  and  from  everlast- 
ing Death.  And  this  I  trust  he  will  do  of  his  Mercy 
and  Goodness,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And 
therefore  I  say.  Amen,  So  be  it. 

Many  and  happy  had  been  the  meetings  between  the 
lady  of  the  manor  and  her  young  people ;  and  the  young 
party  began  to  look  forward  with  apprehension  to  the 
time  when  the  cause  for  these  frequent  and  delighful  in- 
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terviews  should  cease  to  operate.  The  bishop  was  ex- 
pected to  pay  his  visit  earlj'  in  the  autumn,  and  the  lady 
of  the  manor  also  expected  her  sons  and  their  tutor  to 
return  about  the  same  time:  but  while  the  affectionate  mo- 
ther anticipated  with  delight  a  reunion  with  her  beloved 
children,  she  felt  some  regret  at  the  idea  that  she  should 
not  then  be  able  to  give  so  much  of  her  attention  as  she 
had  lately  done  to  the  beloved  young  people,  who  had  for 
some  months  past  occupied  so  much  of  her  time  and  so 
many  of  her  thoughts.  But  the  recollection  that  her 
labours  with  respect  to  them  were  now  approaching 
towards  their  termination,  only  animated  her  zeal,  and 
rendered  her  the  more  anxious  to  perform  her  task  ef- 
fectually. 

The  part  of  the  Catechism  to  which  the  lady  of  the 
manor  had  brought  her  young  people  was  that  which 
treats  on  prayer ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  party  as- 
sembled again,  she  caused  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  re- 
peat the  following  questions  and  answers. 

"  Catechist.  My  good  child,  know  this,  that  thou  art 
not  able  to  do  these  things  of  thyself,  nor  to  walk  in  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  to  serve  him,  without  his 
special  grace,  which  thou  must  learn  at  all  times  to  call 
for  by  diligent  prayer.  Let  me  hear,  therefore,  if  thou 
canst  say  ihe  Lord's  Prayer." 

"  A.  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 
thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  evil.     Amen." 

"  Q.    What  desirest  thou  of  God  in  this  prayer?" 

"  A.  I  desire  my  Lord  God  our  heavenly  Father,  who 
is  the  giver  of  all  goodness,  to  send  his  grace  unto  me, 
and  to  all  peopJe,  that  we  may  worship  him,  serve  him, 
and  obey  him,  as  we  ought  to  do.  And  I  pray  unto  God, 
that  he  will  send  us  all  things  that  be  needful  both  for 
our  souls  and  bodies ;  and  that  he  will  be  merciful  unto 
us,  and  forgive  us  our  sins ;  and  that  it  will  please  him 
to  save  and  defend  us  in  all  dangers,  ghostly  and  bodily ; 
and  that  he  will  keep  us  from  all  sin  and  wickedness, 
and  from  our  ghostly  enemy,  and  from  everlasting  death. 
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And  this  I  trust  he  will  do  of  his  mercy  and  goodness, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  therefore  I  say, 
Amen,  So  be  it." 

"  My  dear  young  people,"  said  the  lady,  after  having 
hearkened  to  this  repetition,  "  I  trust  that  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  use  many  arguments  to  prove  to  you  that 
you  are  utterly  helpless  and  dependent  on  God,  and  that 
you  are  of  yourselves  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  well, 
or  even  so  much  as  desiring  to  do  well,  without  divine 
help." 

All  present  replied,  that  they  at  least  understood  the 
helplessness  of  fallen  man  was  a  doctrine  not  to  be  con- 
troverted, though  they  were  by  no  means  so  sufficiently 
impressed  by  a  sense  of  this  truth  as  they  ought  to  be: 
"for  we  all,  at  times,  feel  proud  and  self-confident,"  they 
added,  "  and  are  always  very  ready  to  take  to  ourselves 
any  kind  of  praise  or  flattery  which  those  who  do  not 
know  us  will  bestow  upon  us." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  smiled,  and  advised  them  to  re- 
member good  Mr.  Eliot,  and  shun  the  vice  of  human 
praise;  "which,"  added  she,  "is  far  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  syrens  of  ancient  fable."  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  prayer  in  general,  with  its 
nature  and  obligations. 

"  Prayer,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  has  always 
been  misunderstood,  not  only  by  the  heathens,  of  whom 
our  Lord  said.  They  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking,  (Matt.  vi.  7,)  and  by  those  who  only 
bear  the  name  of  Christians,  but  also  by  many  really  ex 
cellent  persons  among  the  children  of  God,  who  load  the 
duty  of  prayer  with  so  many  formalities,  and  so  many 
painful  circumstances,  that  they  frighten  some  entirely 
from  it,  and  drive  others  to  it  in  a  spirit  of  superstitious 
terror,  which  is  very  far  from  the  temper  of  the  child 
who  ftels  he  is  addressing  a  wise,  a  holy,  and  a  tender 
parent. 

"  In  speaking  of  prayer,  and  recommending  the  duty, 
many  things  ought  to  be  considered ;  and  one  of  these 
is,  that  all  persons  are  not  capable  of  a  long  and  deep 
attention  to  any  one  subject,  which  those  who  insist  on 
very  protracted  attention  to  this  duty  seem  to  require. 
The  human  mind,  in  different  individuals,  varies  also  in 
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the  quickness  of  its  conceptions,  and  the  most  active 
minds  are  perhaps  the  least  disposed  of  all  others  to 
dwell  on  any  single  object  for  a  length  of  time.  The 
mind  of  youth,  in  general,  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  vague 
in  its  motions;  hence,  those  persons  who,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  would  weary  young  peo- 
ple by  very  long  prayers,  betray  their  ignorance  of  the 
human  mind,  and  either  excite  a  rebellious  spirit  in  them 
on  the  subject  of  their  religious  duties,  or  accustom  them 
(which  is  perhaps  still  worse)  to  a  hypocritical  habit  of 
praying  with  the  lips  while  the  heart  is  otherwise  en- 


'•O,  Madam!"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  "how 
much,  by  these  remarks,  you  have  relieved  my  mind ! 
There  is  nothing  which  I  have  lately  been  so  troubled 
about  as  upon  the  aversion  I  felt  to  long  prayers.  I  used 
to  think,  that,  when  I  began  to  love  our  Saviour, — and  I 
think  I  do  begin  to  love  him,  though  not  as  he  deserves 
to  be  loved, — I  should  never  think  any  prayers  long,  that 
I  should  never  be  tired  of  hearing  sermons,  and  that  my 
thoughts  would  never  wander  during  divine  service  as 
they  now  do." 

"  Your  mistake,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "my  dear 
child,  was  a  natural  one,  and  arose  from  that  confusion 
which  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  persons,  respecting  the 
difference  between  regeneration  and  sanctification.  Grant- 
ing, for  argument's  sake,  that  you  are  regenerate,  still 
your  sanctification,  though  begun,  is  not  complete  ;  too 
many  sinful  infirmities,  not  only  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the 
flesh,  still  remain  with  you,  connected  with  bodily  and 
mental  weakness,  which  render  it  impossible  for  the  soul 
to  take  long  and  continued  flights  amid  the  regions  of 
spiritual  things. 

"This  incapability  of  a  continued  enjoyment  of  high 
devotional  duties,  is  one  of  the  circumstances  most  to  be 
deplored  by  the  saints  on  earth ;  and  this  evil  can  only 
be  relieved  by  an  endeavour  (with  the  divine  help)  to 
keep  the  mind  in  that  pious  frame,  that  it  may  be  ever 
prepared  to  raise  itself  to  God,  in  short  ejaculations,  or  in 
holy  meditation.  In  the  same  Scriptures  where  we  are 
told  not  to  make  long  prayers,  we  arc  also  admonibhed 
fo  |iray  without  ceasing:  hence,  we  should  be  prepared 
111.  2  Q 
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to  direct  our  hearts  to  God  as  a  little  child  turns  its  eyes 
to  its  mother  ere  yet  the  tongue  has  learned  to  frame  the 
first  word  of  recognition.  This  is  the  disposition  which 
our  Saviour  loves,  the  child-like  simple  spirit  so  precious 
in  his  sight.  He  loves  a  heart  that  glows  with  gratitude 
to  him  on  an  occasion  of  joy,  however  small,  and  con- 
fesses its  sorrow  and  contrition  on  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  right  way — a  heart  sanctified  by  himself,  and 
which  continually  acknowledges  its  connexion  with  him, 
and  dependence  upon  him,  which  sighs  to  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  looks  only  for  perfect  bliss 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence  through  an  endless 
state  of  being. 

"  Such  a  spirit  as  I  have  described,"  said  the  lady  of 
the  manor,  "is  ever  rising  upward,  as  the  sweet  incense 
which  burnt  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  court  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  being  presented  on  that  altar  which  Christ  by 
his  merit  has  provided,  becomes  a  sweet  and  acceptable 
offering  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. 

"  But  while  this  more  latent  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
should  be  continual,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  still 
the  outward  forms  of  prayer  should  by  no  means  be  ne- 
glected ;  and  because  the  cares  of  this  world  are  ever 
pressing  upon  us  in  this  state  of  being,  and  the  mind  may 
be  injured  and  depressed  by  them,  it  is  necessary  that 
every  child  of  God  should  prescribe  to  himself  certain 
seasons  for  private  devotion,  and  for  family  prayer,  and 
that  he  should  also  conform  to  the  rules  of  his  own  pe- 
culiar church  in  public  worship  ;  and  he  ought  to  consi- 
der it  as  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  afforded  him,  that 
he  is  permitted  to  approach  his  God,  without  fear,  through 
the  merits  of  a  dying  Saviour. 

"  If  I  adopt  a  poor  child,  and  grant  permission  of  ac- 
cess to  me  at  any  and  every  moment  with  its  little  com- 
plaints, I  am  justly  offended  if  that  child,  when  under 
trouble,  pines  in  secret,  and  refuses  to  open  its  heart  to 
me ;  and  yet,  my  dear  young  people,  how  little  do  we 
feel  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
God  ;  what  a  burden  do  we  think  it  to  be  obliged  to  de 
vote  even  the  shortest  period  to  his  duty,  and  how  ready 
are  we  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  the  most  iniimportant 
avocation  !    Ah,  Lord  God,  how  infinitely  sinful  are  we 
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in  this  particular !  surely  if  one  part  of  our  conduct  and 
feelings  is  more  riateful  than  another,  I  should  say  that 
it  is  this  perpetual  disinclination  to  prayer." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  here  paused  a  moment,  and 
the  young  people  looked  down,  everyone  feeling  herself 
self-condemned  in  this  particular,  as,  no  doubt,  every  one 
will  do  who  may  hereafter  honour  this  little  volume  with 
his  attention.  The  lad}^,  however,  did  not  enlarge  upon 
this  part  of  her  subject,  but  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
prayer  was  not  a  mere  uttering  of  so  many  words  by  the 
lips,  but  a  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
graciously  permitted  by  Him  in  love  to  his  sinful  crea- 
tures, through  the  merits  of  Christ  our  Saviour;  while 
the  subjects  of  this  spiritual  intercourse  are  as  numerous 
as  the  wants  of  human  nature,  and  as  various  as  its  hopes 
and  fears,  its  joys  and  sorrows. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  proceeded  to  point  out 
some  of  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  enforce  the  duty 
of  prayer : — Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.  (Matt.  vii. 
7.)  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them  to  this  end,  that 
men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.  (Luke 
xviii.  1.)  I  will  therefore  that  men  pray  every  where, 
lifting  up  holy  hands.  (1  Tim.  ii.  8.)  And  having  so  done, 
she  went  on  to  make  some  comments  on  the  model  of 
prayer  left  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour.  "Not  only  by  thia 
prayer,"  she  added,  "  are  we  taught  what  we  must  desire, 
but  we  receive  an  assurance  that  all  we  ask  therein  shall 
be  granted  to  us ;  for  even  a  wise  and  good  earthly  pa- 
rent would  never  put  a  petition  into  the  mouth  of  a  child, 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  answer;  hence,  whole  vol- 
umes on  this  beautiful  prayer  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
unfol(?  its  meaning  so  clearly  and  so  touchingly,  as  by 
justly  supposing  the  answer  to  each  petition  given  by 
the  Almighty  himself,  in  the  very  words  of  the  prayer." 

"And  how  could  this  be  done.  Madam?-'.- said  the 
young  ladies. 

"  Nearly  to  this  effect,  my  dear  children,"  replied  the 
lady  of  the  manor.  "  My  children,  who  dwell  on  earth, 
my  name  shall  be  hallowed,  my  kingdom  shall  come 
my  will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  I  will  give 
you  day  by  day  your  spiritual  nourishment.  As  you, 
through  Christ  have  forgiven  all  those  who  have  offend 
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ed  yoxi,  so  will  I  forgive  you.  I  will  free  you  from  every 
temptation.  I  will  deliver  you  from  all  evil.  For  mine 
is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen." 

When  the  lady  of  the  manor  ceased  to  speak,  the 
young  people,  with  one  accord,  expressed  their  delight 
at  the  very  powerful  impression  which  this  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  Lord's  Prayer  made  upon  their  minds.  "This 
praj'er,"  said  Miss  Emmeline,  "  now  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  assemblage  of  the  sweetest  promises  and  assurances. 
I  fancied,"  she  added,  "while  you  were  speaking,  Ma'am, 
that  all  the  glories  of  the  latter  times  were  unfolded  to 
me,  that  I  was  already  in  the  visible  presence  -of  my  Sa- 
viour, and  that  he  was  calling  me  his  child,  and  showing 
me  all  he  had  prepared  for  my  happiness.  O  that  these 
delightful  feelings  might  return  whenever  I  hear  this 
prayer !  but,  alas,  I  fear  that  it  will  not  be  so,  my  heart 
is  so  hard,  and  my  mind  at  times  so  dull  and  worldly.'- 
Some  other  remarks  were  made  to  the  same  purpose, 
after  which,  the  lady  of  the  manor  made  the  following 
observation: — "I  have  always  avoided,"  my  dear  young 
people,  "dwelling  too  long  on  that  kind  of  discussion 
which  might  weary  you,  and  for  this  forbearance,  I  have 
lately  been  repaid  by  the  attention  you  have  always  given 
to  those  parts  of  my  discourse,  or  of  the  stories  which  I 
have  related  or  read,  that  have  been  more  serious  than 
others.  At  the  same  time,  my  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  the  youthful  mind  urges  me  to  avail  myself 
gladly  of  the  pattern  of  Scripture  wherein  precept  is 
united  continually  with  example,  and  where  parables  and 
allegories  are  frequently  used,  as  the  means  of  conveying 
the  most  sacred  and  solemn  truths  to  the  mind  of  man. 

"  I  shall  therefore  now  select  a  little  narrative,  from 
several  which  I  have  by  me,  illustrative  of  certain  pas- 
sages m  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  wherein  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  a  captious  and  unforgiving  temper,  are 
shown  forth  in  a  strong,  though,  alas !  not  by  any  means 
in  an  exaggerated  point  of  view  ;  for  who  can  calculate 
the  number  of  direful  evils  which  have  desolated  the  hu- 
man race,  by  the  prevalence  of  that  spirit  which  leads  to 
a  resistance  of  trivial  offent'es,  and  allows  the  smallest 
matters  to  excite  angry  and  'evengeful  feelings'? 
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"The  purport  of  this  little  tale  is  to  mark  the  growth 
of  hatred  in  the  heart  from  its  first  rise  till  its  consumma- 
tion, and  to  show  how  much  of  our  happiness  and  well- 
being  depend  upon  our  being  able,  not  only  to  forgive 
the  gross  offender  and  the  flagrant  trespasser  upon  our 
rights,  but  to  repress  all  those  minor  feelings  of  irrita- 
bility which  we  are  less  guarded  against,  because  we  are 
less  aware  of  their  tendency,  than  of  those  of  a  stronger 
and  more  dreadful  nature." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  produced  a  manuscript, 
and  read  as  follows. 

Agnace  Roquefort,  or  the  Growth  of  Hatred. 

"  It  is  now  many  years  since  I  became  an  alien  from 
society,  and  ceased  to  occupy  myself  with  the  world  and 
its  fluctuating  concerns.  My  reasons  for  seeking  such 
retirement  will  hereafter  appear :  it  was  in  a  moment  of 
disgust  and  horror,  in  a  time  of  overwhelming  grief  and 
disappointment,  and  at  a  season  when  my  society  was  no 
longer  sought  by  my  own  family.  But  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  as  time  softened  my  afflicted  feelings,  the  world 
would  have  again  obtained  its  influence  over  my  heart, 
had  it  not  pleased  the  Ruler  of  all  the  earth  to  compel 
me,  by  severe  corporeal  sufferings,  to  continue  in  that 
state  of  seclusion  which  I  had  first  chosen  in  a  spirit,  I 
doubt  not,  of  rebellion  against  the  Divine  will. 

"  These  sufferings  were  protracted,  and  my  spirit  rose 
so  impiously  against  them,  that  I  not  unfrequently  was 
tempted  to  ask,  'Wherein  have  I  offended  so  much  as  to 
desfrve  these  afflictions?  is  not  God  unjust?  has  he  a 
pleasure  in  the  miseries  of  his  creatures?' 

"Though  born  in  France,  I  am  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  to  me,  therefore,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
allowed,  and  it  was  for  me  a  blessed  occasion,  when  I 
was  led  by  my  domestic  chaplain,  to  seek  a  reason  for 
my  sufferings,  and  to  know  the  design  of  God,  by  some 
passages  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah :  For  the 
Ijord  will  not  cast  off  for  ever:  but  though  he  cause 
gr'tpj,  yet  will  he  have  compassion  according  to  the  mvl- 
titude  of  his  mercies.  For  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly 
nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.  (Lam.  iii.  31 — 33.) 
•2  Q2 
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"  It  was  by  these  tender  and  aflfecting  truths  that  the 
first  dawn  of  light  broke  in  upon  my  benighted  soul,  and 
I  was  led  to  discover  that  all  my  afflictions,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  those  lightest  of  all,  the  mere  infirmities 
of  the  body,  had  sprung  from  the  neglect  and  breach 
of  this  divine  petition  and  injunction  contained  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer, — '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us.'  And  now  I  was  convinced, 
that  had  I  made  the  Bible  my  guide,  and  permitted  the 
words  of  Christ  to  sink,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  into 
my  heart,  I  had  avoided  those  inexpressibly  bitter  cir- 
cumstances which  might  have  blasted  the  whole  of  my 
life. 

"  O  that  the  words  of  Solomon  were  written  on  every 
heart,  that  they  were  graven  as  on  a  rock !  The  begin 
ning  of  strife  is  as  ishen  one  one  letteth  out  water  ;  there- 
fore leave  off  contention  before  it  be  meddled  with. — A 
fooVs  lips  enter  into  contention^  and  his  mouth  calleth 
for  strokes.     (Prov.  xvii.  14.  xviii.  6.) 

"  But  enough  of  this.  Let  me  now  proceed  to  the  task 
which  I  have  appointed  myself,  and  if  the  warnings  con- 
tained in  these  disastrous  memoirs  should  prove  in  any 
degree  advantageous  to  those  into  whose  hands  they  may 
hereafter  fall,  and  more  especially  to  him  to  whom  this 
manuscript  shall  be  my  last  bequest,  I  shall  have  reason 
to  praise  Him,  who  out  of  evil  knows  how  to  extract  the 
greatest  good. 

"  And  let  him  who  questions  this  power  of  the  Almighty 
to  overrule  evil,  look  to  the  general  history  of  man,  and 
especially  meditate  on  the  mighty  work  of  redeeming 
love,  by  which  the  malice  of  Satan  was  made  the  means 
of  displaying  the  divine  attributes  of  mercy  and  truth,  in 
a  point  of  view,  in  which  without  it  they  never  could 
have  appeared.  But  not  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  which 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  that  can  occupy 
the  mind  of  man,  I  proceed  immediately  to  my  history. 

"I  was  born  in  a  valley  of  the  Pyrenees,  not  very  dis- 
tant from  the  ancient  city  of  Bigorre,  now  called  Tarbes. 
The  situation  of  this  city,  in  a  temperate  climate,  under 
a  pure  sky,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by 
two  rivers,  and  partially  encompassed  by  a  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees,  is  one  the  moist  beautiful  in  the  earth. 
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"Some  of  the  delightful  circumstances  of  this  town, 
are  the  streams  of  pure  water,  which,  pouring  through 
tlie  streets,  convey  a  pleasing  freshness,  and  contribute 
to  health. 

"Not  very  far  from  Tarbes,  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Garonne  descends  from  the  mountains  into 
the  champaign  country,  with  a  precipitancy  and  deafen- 
ing force  that  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  little 
thatched  cottages  which  occupy  tlie  shelving  sides  of  the 
rock  on  either  side  of  the  cataract,  and  the  mighty  masses 
of  forest  trees  whose  roots  seem  to  be  grappling  with  the 
broken  masses  of  stone,  for  ever  threatening  to  fall  to- 
gether from  their  aerial  heights  as  the  Rock  and  the 
Elepliant  of  oriental  fable. 

"  But  this  stream,  having  reached  the  valley,  loses  its 
turbulent  character,  and  winds  its  way  in  a  line  with  the 
chain  of  the  hills  from  wheTice  it  derived  its  source,  and 
then  turning  more  towards  the  north,  hastens  to  disem- 
bogue itself  into  the  Garonne.  Not  very  far  from  this 
cataract,  and  still  within  the  sound  of  its  fall,  is  a  narrow 
defile  of  the  mountains,  a  pass  which,  in  the  more  savage 
days  of  yore,  led  to  a  haunt  of  freebooters.  High  amid 
the  moimtains,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  gorge,  is  a 
ford  of  the  river,  which,  though  so  lately  was  little  else 
than  a  mountain  stream,  has  acquired  a  depth  which  ren- 
ders it  impassable  in  any  other  place  than  this  ford.  The 
place  was  therefore  important,  and  my  ancestors,  who 
wore  possessed  of  a  very  large  domain  on  the  south  of 
this  stream,  erected  a  castle  many  ages  back,  between 
the  gorge  and  the  ford :  and  thus,  any  enemy  approach- 
ing either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  might  be  reached 
from  the  battlements ;  and  as  these  enemies  seldom  came 
in  large  or  orderly  bodies,  the  very  sight  of  the  castle 
was  generally  sufficient  to  insure  their  queit  behaviour. 

"This  castle  of  which  I  speak,  resembled,  as  to  its 
architecture,  many  of  those  edifices  which  we  see  repre- 
sented in  ancient  tapestry,  through  whose  wide  portals 
the  knights  and  esquires  of  ancient  story  are  sallying 
forth  on  their  prancing  coursers  in  quest  of  new  adven- 
tures, while  the  fair  ladies  and  their  damsels  appear  in 
the  high  gallery  above,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  in 
the  view  of  those  who  are  departing.     The  mixture  ot 
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Gothic  and  Saracen  architecture  in  these  edifices,  carries 
back  the  imagination  to  the  heroic  days  of  Roncevalles, 
so  famed  in  romantic  story.* 

"Such  was  my  father's  castle  and  my  birth-place ;  and 
though  the  days  of  civil  feuds  were  then  nearly  passed 
away,  3^et  much  of  feudal  magnificence  was  retained 
within  our  walls,  and  such  was  the  number  of  my  father's 
retainers,  that,  wide  and  extensive  as  the  castle  was,  few 
parts  were  left  unoccupied. 

"  It  is  now  many  years  since  I  visited  this  place  of  my 
nativity,  this  seat  of  early,  I  would  I  could  say  of  happy 
youth ;  and  yet  my  youth  was  comparatively  happy 
comparatively  peaceful:  for  I  remember  with  a  lively 
and  abiding  pleasure  the  charming  scenes  which  encir- 
cled my  father's  castle. 

"  O  !  who  can  have  seen  the  Pyrenees,  who  can  havt 
wandered  among  their  charming  valleys  or  climbed  theii 
meanest  summits,  without  retaining  an  impression  of  de- 
light and  admiration?  Where  else  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  the  poetic  images  of  Arcadia  so  perfectly  real- 
ized, or,  to  rise  in  my  comparison,  where  could  we  find 
a  more  glowing  picture  of  the  renewal  of  nature  in  the 
latter  '^.v.y^,  as  predicted  b}  the  inspired  poets?  Where 
can  tlic  traveller  find  such  variety  of  enchanting  objects, 
such  gentle  undulations  of  the  surface,  amidst  flowery 
meadows,  and  interspersed  with  cottages  shaded  by  clus- 
ters of  the  fairest  trees?  Where  shall  we  find  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  such  innumerable  little  hills 
giving  rise  to  so  many  sources  of  clear  water,  which  fall 
m  cascades,  pouring  through  grottos  of  marble  wrought 
by  their  continual  dripping,  and  flanked  by  such  lofty 
lieights,  that  appear  to  float  above  the  clouds. 

"Never,  never  indeed,  can  I  forget  the  impressions 
made  in  early  life,  by  the  charming  scenery  which  pre- 
sented itself:  but  whatever  the  philosopher  may  pretend, 
the  admiration  of  nature  and  the  love  of  God  are  not  the 
same,  for  I  was  an  admirer  of  nature  when  God  was  nO' 
in  all  my  thoughts. 

"  I  have  mentioned  above,  that  immediately  opposite 
the  Castle  of  Roquefort  (for  my  father  took  his  title  o\ 

*  See  Don  Quixote- 
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marquis  from  certain  lands  denominated  Roquefort,  at 
the  foot  of  the  higher  Pyrenees)  was  a  ford ;  now  on  the 
other  side  of  this  ford  was  a  beautiful  farm,  which  for 
many  years  past  had  been  occupied  by  one  family,  who 
had  become  rich,  like  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  in  flocks 
and  herds,  cattle  and  corn.  The  house  itself  was  imme- 
diately on  the  othei  side  of  the  river ;  and  beyond  it, 
spread  the  fields  of  its  opulent  owner,  white  with  flocks, 
and  gay  with  fields  of  corn,  orchards,  and  pasture- 
grounds.  The  farm-house  was  a  respectable  mansion, 
built  with  timber,  and  lath  and  plaster.  It  fronted  the 
water ;  and  a  balcony,  which  was  extended  before  all  the 
windows  of  the  upper  story,  faced  directly  towards  the 
castle,  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  that  range  of 
apartments  occupied  by  me  when  a  child,  that  I  could 
see  all  that  passed  in  this  balcony  or  open  gallery  almost 
as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  in  my  own  chamber. 

"  My  father  married  early.  His  first  lady,  who  was 
my  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  family  in  Pau. 
She  was  of  the  reformed  church,  as  was  my  father,  and 
as  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
France  still  are. 

Her  name,  which  I  inherit,  was  Constance,  and  she 
was  a  woman  of  superior  accomplishments ;  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  her  whatever,  as  she  died  when  I  was 
only  a  few  months  old. 

"  My  mother  inherited  a  small  fortune,  with  an  expen- 
sive manner  of  living ;  hence,  she  left  my  father  in  such 
circumstances,  that  it  was  desirable,  if  he  married  again, 
that  he  should  choose  a  woman  of  fortune.  And  as  his 
honours,  and  the  larger  part  of  his  estate,  were  entailed 
on  the  male  heir,  it  was  also  equally  desirable  that  he 
should  have  a  son. 

"At  this  time,  it  happened  that  Farmer  Anselm  de 
Xeres  (for  such  was  the  name  of  our  opposite  neighbour) 
had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  wliose  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  manner  were  spoken  of  far  and  near.  The  riches, 
too,  of  her  father,  had  also  been  justly  appreciated ;  and, 
in  consequence,  my  only  parent,  tliough  Marquis  de  Ro- 
quefort, was  tempted  to  overlook  the  difference  of  birth, 
and  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  peasant.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  sue  in  vain  ;  and,  ac 
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cordingly,  oefore  I  was  a  year  old,  he  had  married  a 
second  Ume,  and  Blanche,  the  daughter  of  Farmer  An- 
selm,  was  become  ray  stepmother. 

"  I  have  no  recollections  of  this  lady  but  what  are  pleas- 
ing. Her  countenance  was  lovely,  and  her  voice  inex- 
pressibly sweet.  She  never  seemed  to  pride  herself  on 
her  elevation,  but  always  sought  retirement,  and  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  working  embroidery,  in  a  chamber 
which  looked  towards  her  paternal  mansion,  being  sur- 
rounded by  her  maidens,  some  of  whom  she  constantly 
employed  in  reading  to  her. 

"My  stepmother  had  one  daughter  only,  who  was 
born  a  year  after  her  marriage,  and  was,  of  course,  only 
two  years  younger  than  myself.  She  was  called  Eglan- 
tine, from  the  fact  of  these  flowers  being  in  blossom  at 
her  birth ;  and  as,  from  that  time,  there  was  no  prospect 
of  any  addition  to  the  family,  my  father  adopted  his 
younger  brother's  son,  who  was  an  orphan,  and  some 
years  older  than  myself,  with  a  view  to  my  becoming 
his  wife  in  due  season. 

"  These  arrangements  being  made,  my  father  seemed 
at  ease  with  respect  to  his  children,  as  Eglantine  was 
richly  endowed  with  her  mother's  fortune. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  Eglantine  Avas  educated  by 
her  mother,  I  was  placed  under  the  particular  charge  of 
my  aunt  by  my  mother's  side,  who  was  a  widow,  and  in 
narrow  circumstances.  This  lady  lived  in  the  castle, 
where  a  suite  of  apartments,  and  a  suitable  establishment 
were  appropriated  to  her  and  to  me  ;  and  as  she  was  an 
accomplished  woman,  she  certainly  omitted  no  endeavour 
to  render  me  equally  so. 

"  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  our  family  during  the 
early  periods  of  my  life ;  and  the  only  variation  of  the 
scene  which  we  experienced  was,  when  visiters  arrived 
at  the  castle,  or  when  we  were  permitted  to  visit  Anselm 
de  Xeres,  to  be  present  at  the  feasts  of  the  harvest  or  the 
vintage,  or  to  see  some  of  the  old  servants  of  the  castle, 
many  of  whom  were  established  around  us  in  neat  and 
lovely  cottages,  scattered  amid  the  valleys  on  our  own 
side  of  the  river. 

"  I  saw  less  of  Eglantine  during  our  early  life  than 
might  be  expected^  as  she  was  constantly  with  her  mo- 
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tner,  and  I  with  my  aunt ;  but  I  often  met  with  Xavier, 
my  cousin,  who  was  educated  by  my  father's  chaplain : 
and  the  effect  of  these  frequent  meetings  was,  that  we 
neither  hated  nor  loved  each  other,  but  grew  up  with  a 
sort  of  indifference,  which  never  at  any  time  kindled  into 
a  warmer  feeling,  though  it  at  length  changed  into  one 
of  more  decided  aversion. 

"  Xavier  was  naturally  a  rough  character.  With  a  fe- 
male companion  of  another  temperament,  he  might  per- 
haps have  been  softened,  for  the  roughest  men  are  not 
unfrequently  most  alive  to  the  influence  of  female  tender- 
ness j  but  I  am  conscious  that  I  was  not  the  woman  fitted 
for  him,  and  certainly  not  the  one  he  would  have  cho- 
sen had  his  choice  been  free — but  I  am  now  anticipating. 

"  I  was  early  taught  to  look  on  my  sister  as  my  infe- 
rior, and  to  consider  that  my  father  had  degraded  himself 
fay  his  connexion  with  her  mother;  but  this  feeling  of 
contempt,  though  deep,  was  not  such  as  ever  affected  my 
conduct  in  early  youth  ;  indeed,  I  scarcely  know  that  I 
was  aware  of  it  myself:  it,  however,  prevented  me  from 
envying,  or  even  observing,  the  superior  attractions  of 
my  young  sister,  who  was,  without  doubt,  as  lovely  a 
little  creature  as  ever  appeared  in  this  world  of  imperfec- 
tion. She  united  all  the  simplicity  generally  attributed 
to  the  peasant,  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  polished 
female.  Her  person  was  beautiful,  and  her  calm  and 
innocent  countenance  was  capable  of  being  illumined 
with  the  sweetest  smiles  I  ever  saw — such  smiles  as  indi- 
cated the  most  delightful  vivacity,  and  an  unalterable 
gentleness  united  with  a  highly  cultivated  intellect.  Her 
character  was  particularly  artless.  She  thought  no  evil, 
and  mistook  the  courtesies  due  to  her  as  the  daughter  of 
the  lord  of  the  land  as  so  many  indications  of  real  friend- 
ship and  esteem.  She  was,  therefore,  little  fitted  for  grap- 
pling witli  the  pride  and  envy  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  sometimes  led  to  do 
things  by  which  she  incurred  censure,  though,  by  the 
divine  mercy,  she  was  preserved  from  that  .corruption 
which  is  often  the  consequence  of  indiscretion  in  smaller 
matters.  But  want  of  discretion  is  too  severe  a  word  to 
use  in  this  place,  though  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  <me 
more  appropriate:-  perhaps  unguardedness,  that  sort  of 
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unguardedness  which  consists  in  supposing  all  around 
one  to  be  well-intentioned,  would  be  more  descriptive. 

"In  short,  my  sister  Eglantine  was  a  lovely  character: 
— humble,  without  meanness;  lively,  without  boldness; 
gentle,  without  weakness ;  and  generally  dignified,  with- 
out pride.  Can  we  then  suppose  that  she  was  only  in 
name  of  the  reformed  church?  No;  I  believe  that  the 
pious  lessons  of  her  mother  had,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
wrought  that  change  on  her  heart  which  such  lessons 
seldom  fail  of  producnig. 

"  But  although  I  saw  less  of  Eglantme  than  might  be 
supposed,  yet  we  had  some  mutual  enjoyments,  and  we're 
sometimes  permitted  to  ramble  together  among  the  hills. 
It  happened  that  we  had  been  both  nursed  by  the  same 
person.  This  excellent  woman,  whom  we  called  Margue- 
rite, lived  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cottages,  in  a  glen 
of  the  mountains,  that  I  ever  did  or  ever  shall  see.  To 
visit  Marguerite,  and  spend  a  day  with  her,  was  the 
greatest  delight  we  could  experience;  and  this  pleasure 
was  generally  allowed  us  three  or  four  times  a  year. 
Marguerite  lived  with  her  old  husband  and  her  son,  who 
was  my  foster  brother.  She  kept  two  cows  and  a  few 
sheep  on  the  fragrant  pasture  which  surrounded  her 
cottage. 

"The  golden  age  seemed  to  have  returned  in  the 
charming  environs  of  this  humble  dwelling;  for  indeed, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend  its  vision,  nothing  appeared 
but  what  might  have  suited  that  delightful  period.  Here 
were  numerous  little  glens,  shaded  with  trees,  in  the  cool 
recesses  of  which  sparkled  the  purest  rivulets;  flowers 
innumerable,  of  every  shade,  and  emitting  ever}^  variety 
of  perfume,  were  scattered  over  this  charming  region ; 
and  though  the  shepherds,  which  fed  their  flocks  on 
these  balmy  uplands,  were,  in  fact,  little  resembling  them 
of  whom  the  poet  said, 

'  Their  words  were  simple,  and  their  souls  sincere,* 

yet  many  of  them  had  fine  dark  countenances,  and  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  amuse  themselves  witli  a  kind 
of  flute,  it  needed  only  a  little  indulgence  of  the  imagi- 
uation  to  complete  the  scene. 
"  I  often  visited  my  nurse  in  compfiny  with  my  sister. 
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and  wartit-'olarly  at  those  peiiodf»  when  this  hills  jbuunded 
with  wiid  strawberries ;  but  of  all  those  vii^its,  I  icnieiii- 
ber  one  only  with  distinctness,  and  that,  I  suppose,  took 
place  when  I  was  about  ten  years  of  age. 

"  It  happened  that  some  little  occasion  of  disagreement 
had  arisen  between  myself  and  my  sister.  We  had  been 
galliering  flowers,  and  were  making  garlands,  as  we  sat 
on  the  door-sill  of  the  cottage.  Our  heap  of  flowers  lay 
before  us  on  the  turf  From  this  heap  we  were  selecting 
for  our  garlands ;  and,  while  I  was  musing  upon  othei 
things,  my  sister  adopted  aU  the  best,  and  left  me  the  re- 
fuse. This  was  certainly  an  encroachment  upon  my 
privilege ;  for  we  were  to  be  equal  sharers  in  the  flowers. 
It  was  therefore  a  trespass,  and  I  was  never  disposed  to 
put  up  with  trespasses,  however  slight.  My  spirit  rose 
immediately  in  high  disdain  :  I  threw  away  the  garland 
I  had  commenced,  and  ran  crying  to  my  nurse,  who  was 
occupied  with  her  knitting  within  the  cottage. 

"Marguerite  was  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  had 
long  been  a  reader  of  the  Bible :  and  by  this  means  she 
became  a  very  superior  woman  for  her  situation  in  life. 
She  heard  my  complaint,  she  called  my  sister,  and  re- 
quired her  to  make  restitution. 

" '  O  but,  nurse,'  she  replied,  '  I  cannot :  the  flowers 
are  wrought  into  my  lovely  garland,  and  it  is  for 
mamma.' 

" '  But  you  have  done  wrong,'  said  the  nurse :  '  you 
have  taken  more  of  the  flowers  than  were  your  just  due. 
Here,'  said  she,  'are  all  the  roses,  the  eglantines,  and  the 
white  thorn,  and  you  left  none  for  your  sister.' 

"  The  little  girl  was  immediately  convinced  of  her  de- 
linquency, and,  with  a  lovely  smile,  (for  I  remember  it 
now,)  she  expressed  her  sorrow,  and  offered  me  her 
garland. 

"  I  pushed  aside  the  dimpled  hand  that  held  the  gar- 
land to  me.  I  did  more :  I  seized  the  garland,  and  in 
anger  threw  it  on  the  little  fire  which  the  nurse  had 
lighted  for  warming  the  coffee,  with  which  she  was  about 
10  regale  us.  In  a  niomei.t  the  glossy  petals  of  each 
flower  were  shrivelled  and  blackened  m  the  smoke,  and 
their  beauty  passed  away  for  ever.  Eglantine  looked  for 
a  moment  on  the  destruction  of  her  work,   and   then, 

III.  2R 
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bursting  into  tears,  she  concealed  her  face  on  the  bosom 
of  her  nurse.  I  well  remember  the  moment :  the  good 
Marguerite  passed  one  arm  round  the  waist  of  the  little 
girl,  and,  extending  the  other  towards  me,  she  reproved 
me,  in  her  way,  with  considerable  displeasure,  at  the  same 
time  inviting  me  to  draw  near,  and  be  reconciled  to  my 
sister.  I,  however,  remained  stubbornly  fixed  in  the 
place  where  I  was  standing,  till  she  caught  my  arm, 
drew  me  to  her,  and  then,  embracing  us  both,  addressed 
me  in  a  very  serious  manner  upon  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
position I  had  evinced. 

"  This  excellent  woman  had  often  taught  me  to  pray ; 
and  it  was  then  that  she  took  occasion  to  explain  to  me 
that  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer — '  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.'  She 
represented  to  me,  that  the  heart  of  the  natural  man,  so 
powerfully  inclined  to  sin,  is  incapable  of  that  clemency 
which  leads  to  the  forgiveness  of  an  injury.  '  The  un- 
converted man,'  said  she,  '  may  forget  an  offence,  may 
also  cease  to  feel  its  smart,  or  he  may  be  influenced  by 
anothei"  and  a  stronger  feeling,  which  may  lead  him  from 
the  pursuit  of  revenge.  This  is  the  utmost  the  natural 
man  can  do ;  but  he  cannot  forgive :  for  mercy  is  an  at- 
tribute of  pure  and  undefiled  religion ;  it  is  a  quality  or 
principle  of  action  bestowed  only  by  grace,  and  is  never 
possessed  in  any  perfection  but  by  those  persons  who, 
having  been  justified  by  Christ,  are  reconciled  to  the 
Father,  and  are  at  peace  in  their  own  minds.  Thus  we 
perceive  the  force  of  the  prayer;  and  thus  do  we  appre- 
hend that  our  own  forgiveness,  and  our  forgiveness  of 
others,  are  so  connected,  that  the  one  is  like  the  root,  and 
the  other  the  production,  of  the  self-same  tree.' 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  exact  words  which  my 
nurse  used  on  this  occasion ;  but  whatever  words  she 
might  select,  she  undoubtedly  contrived  to  convey  the 
sentiment  above  expressed  to  my  mind,  to  which  she 
added  some  further  remarks,  which  I  also  remember,  but 
which,  alas,  have  profited  me  little  through  life.  She 
pointed  out  to  me  how  it  must  happen  that  little  offences 
would  be  given  by  one  person  to  another  in  this  world, 
and  how  much  better  and  felicitous  it  was  to  pass  over 
these  offences,  than  to  render  them  of  importance  by  re- 
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sentment ;  repeating  the  words  of  the  wise  man,  to  show 
from  whence  this  resentment  springs ;  Only  by  pride 
Cometh  contention :  but  with  tJie  loell  advised  is  wisdom , 
(Prov.  xiii.  10.)  and  reminding  me,  how,  in  the  present 
instance,  from  the  smallest  matter  fierce  anger  had  arisen 
aetween  two  children,  brought  up  on  the  same  knees, 
and  fostered  on  the  same  breast.  This  scene  concluded 
by  a  gush  of  tears  from  every  eye,  and  the  cordial  re- 
conciliation of  all  parties. 

"And  here  I  must  pause,  to  make  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  take  offence 
on  trivial  occasions.  A  word,  a  look,  the  neglect  of  a 
salutation,  a  smile  out  of  place,  have  often  produced  a 
hyness  among  the  dearest  friends  ;  and  the  very  same 
persons  who,  from  Christian  principles,  would  not  dare 
to  revenge  themselves  on  a  declared  enemy,  allow  them- 
selves to  nourish  uncharitable  feelings,  perhaps  for  years 
together,  against  an  individual  of  their  own  families  or 
their  nearest  neighbours  !  These  things  ought  not  so  to 
be.    (James  iii.  10.) 

"  I  recollect  but  few  other  scenes  which  passed  in  my 
infant  days  worthy  of  record.  When  Xavier  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  army ;  and  the  same 
year  my  aunt  died  suddenly  :  on  account  of  which  my  fa 
ther  took  me  to  Paris,  where  he  placed  me  as  a  pensioner 
in  a  Protestant  school,  to  be  perfected  in  those  accom- 
plishments which  have  long  been  thought  indispensible  to 
the  lady  of  quality. 

"  It  would  have  been  well  if  I  had  learned  nothing  else 
but  how  to  embroider  flowers  and  play  on  the  harp  in 
this  situation.  But,  alas !  the  society  into  which  I  was  in- 
troduced in  this  school  was  corrupt  in  the  extreme ;  and 
it  was  there  that  I  formed  a  connexion  which  has  shed 
its  baneful  influence  over  my  whole  life.  This  connexion 
was  with  a  young  woman,  named  Florence  de  Castres, 
who  was  some  years  older  than  myself,  and  who  was  one 
of  those  needy  and  ambitious  persons  who,  having  been 
brought  up  above  their  means  and  rank  in  society,  are 
induced  to  exercise  their  craft  and  subtilty  to  support  such 
pretensions. 

'•  Florence  was  without  beauty,  and  even  without  ele 
gance  or  dignity ;  she  had  few  acquirements,  and  no  su 
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perior  talents ;  and  yet  she  had  a  rema'kable  influence 
over  the  minds  of  those  whom  she  had  once  found  means 
to  draw  within  the  circle  of  her  fascinations,  though  her 
influence  was  generally  greater  with  her  own  sex  than 
with  the  other,  which  might  perhaps  be  attributed  to  her 
want  of  personal  advantages. 

"  This  young  woman  soon  found  means  to  make  her- 
self almost  necessary  to  me  while  I  remained  at  school. 
She  first  patronized  me  as  junior  and  a  stranger.  I  had  a 
slight  illness,  and  she  paid  me  the  most  indefatigable  at- 
tentions, even  greater  than  the  occasion  needed.  When  I 
was  a  little  better,  she  sat  with  me  in  my  room,  and  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  give  me  the  history  of  every 
individual  of  the  family,  managing  so  artfully  her  short 
and  animated  recitals,  that  she  contrived  to  set  me  against 
every  person  in  the  establishment,  without  leaving  me  at 
all  aware  that  she  was  thereby  entwining  her  snares  more 
and  more  firmly  around  my  heart. 

"  At  the  end  of  two  years,  I  was  to  return  home,  my 
father  having  engaged  to  come  for  me  to  Paris ;  and  by 
this  time  I  was  become  so  deeply  attached  to  Florence, 
that  I  had  applied  to  ray  father  for  permission  to  bring 
her  back  with  me,  and  make  her  my  companion. 

"  This  permission  was  granted  by  my  indulgent  pa- 
rent ;  and  Florence,  who  had  no  home  and  little  fortune, 
heard  of  it  with  unfeigned  delight,  although  she  was  care- 
ful not  to  let  me  suspect  that  this  had  been  the  object  for 
which  she  had  been  manoeuvring  ever  since  I  had  become 
known  to  her. 

"  When  my  father  arrived,  I  was  much  struck  with  his 
appearance,  which  indicated  a  great  failure  not  only  of 
health  but  of  spirits.  He  accounted  for  these  symptoms, 
by  informing  me  that  my  stepmother  (to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached)  was  in  a  languishing  condition,  and 
that  he  feared  he  should  soon  be  deprived  of  her.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  we  arrived  at  home  I  saw  an  awful 
change  in  her  appearance:  death  had  already  set  his 
signet  on  her  lovely  face :  and  within  a  month  we  follow- 
ed her  to  her  grave. 

"  Though  every  means  had  been  used  by  my  own  mo- 
ther's family  and  their  adherents  to  prejudice  me  against 
this?  engaging  lady,  yet  I  must  have  had  a  heart  of  stoue, 
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had  I  not  loved  her ;  and  therefore  my  grief  at  her  death 
was  sincere,  though  neither  deep  nor  lasting. 

"  Persons  of  the  strongest  feelings  are  not  always  the 
most  useful  on  occasions  of  sickness  and  death  in  fami- 
lies ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  those  who  neither  can  feel 
nor  appear  to  feel,  excite  only  disgust  and  irritation.  But 
Florence  was  neither  of  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
descriptions  of  persons.  She  undoubtedly  had  no  deep 
feelings  for  any  one  but  herself;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  could  seem  to  feel,  she  was  active  where  exertion  was 
wanting,  and  ready  in  dispensing  her  assistance  when  it 
suited  her  interest  so  to  do.  At  this  time,  therefore,  she 
made  herself  useful  and  agreeable,  and  won  considerably 
on  the  affections  of  the  family,  although  my  nurse,  who 
was  with  us  at  the  castle  for  some  months  during  our 
affliction,  plainly  told  me  that  she  did  not  like  her,  and 
advised  me  not  to  give  her  my  confidence,  or  to  submit 
myself  too  much  to  her  influence.  '  I  wish,'  said  Margue- 
rite, '  that  I  did  not  see  this  violent  attachment  between 
you.  Mademoiselle,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Castres.  Have 
you  not  a  sister  much  nearer  your  own  age,  and  as  much 
superior  to  Mademoiselle  Florence,  as  the  rose  to  the  this- 
tle? and  yet  you  forsake  your  natural  friend,  the  friend 
appointed  by  God,  and  unite  your  affections  to  a  stranger, 
to  one  who  may  appear  to  be  sincere,  but  of  whom  you 
can  have  no  assurance.' 

"  I  did  not  say  that  this  very  superiority  of  Eglantine 
was  the  real  cause  of  my  not  seeking  her  friendship;  for 
it  was  not  only  to  Florence  that  I  believed  her  superior, 
but,  as  I  feared,  to  myself.  However,  I  made  no  such 
confession  as  this  to  my  nurse,  nor  indeed  to  myse'f ;  for 
those  who  are  most  subjected  to  feelings  of  an  envious 
nature,  are  most  backward  in  acknowledging  them  to  their 
OAvn  hearts. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  passion  of  the  human  heart 
which  brings  its  own  punishment  more  directly  than 
envy.  Where  admiration  exists  without  envy,  it  acts 
with  a  kind  of  magic  influence  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
use  the  expression)  on  the  admirer's  mind,  nnd  the  ad- 
mired object  soon  begins  to  reflect  its  real  or  fancied  glo- 
ries in  the  character  of  its  admirer.  Hence,  we  often  find 
♦Jie  effect  of  female  excellences  reflected  on  the  nusband 
2R2 
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8r  the  brother  (for  envy  of  females  is  rarely  met  with 
in  the  other  sex)  ia  a  most  remarlcable  manner,  while  the 
same  sweet  influence  is  lost  upon  the  sister,  who  looks 
on  this  superiority  with  an  eye  less  free  from  the  tinge  of 
jealousy.  Here,  then,  envy  brings  her  own  punishment, 
by  preventing  the  happy  influence  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  lovely  objects  very  frequently  insures,  and  by 
inducing  the  envious  person  to  mingle  with  inferior  so- 
ciety, he  shuns  the  examples  best  suited  for  his  imitation. 
"  If  such,  then,  my  reader,  is  the  nature  of  envy,  let  me 
supplicate  you  to  look  into  your  heart,  and  seek  the  divine 
help  to  extermmate  that  enemy  which  made  heaven  itself 
a  place  of  torment  to  the  fallen  angels,  who  were  unable 
to  contemplate  the  glory  of  God  himself  without  such 
feelings  of  malignity  as  rendered  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  plunged  from  their  high  estate  into  endless  ruin 
and  eternal  wo. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  my  nurse's  admonitions  had 
little  effect  on  me,  though  they  drew  me  to  a  more  mi- 
nute consideration  of  the  character  of  my  sister,  which,  in 
proportion  as  her  deep  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  mother 
wore  away,  unfolded  itself  more  and  more  to  ray  view. 
She  was,  undoubtedly,  remarkably  lovely  in  her  outward 
appearance  ;  but  her  mind  had  a  simple,  delicate,  and  in- 
fantine character.  She  was  not  deficient  either  in  digni- 
ty or  elegance ;  still  she  had  an  ease  and  courtesy,  a 
cheerfulness  and  openness  of  manner,  which  might  sub- 
ject her  intentions  to  be  misunderstood  :  but  it  was  un- 
affected artlessness,  and  resulted  from  her  unacquainted- 
ness  with  the  world,  and  a  freedom  from  all  suspicion. 

"  Eglantine  had  a  delicate  feeling,  and  would  have  felt 
a  degree  of  horror  at  appearing  imprudent.  She  was 
awake  to  every  reproof  which  was  kindly  given,  and 
ready  to  correct  any  error.  She  therefore  most  needed  a 
guide  at  the  very  time  she  lost  her  prudent  mother ;  for 
though  her  grief  operated  for  many  months  as  a  re- 
straint on  her  too  lively  feelings,  yet,  as  I  before  remarked, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months  she  resumed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure her  natural  vivacity. 

"She  first  began  to  exercise  that  vivacity  by  breaking 
in  upon  my  private  conversations  with  Florence.  She 
would  sometimes  steal  into  my  room  while  we  were 
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working  together  at  one  piece  of  embroidery,  and  more 
than  once  gently  pushed  our  heads  together,  saying  we 
were  not  intimate  enough,  and  were  not  close  euougli  to 
tell  secrets. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  fix  upon  her  an  idea  that  we  were 
offended  on  these  occasions:  when  I  expostulated  gravely, 
she  always  laughed,  and  told  me  I  was  gettaig  old,  af- 
firming that  she  already  saw  an  incipient  wrinkle, 
many  of  Avhich  wrinkles,  she  afiirmed,  were  completely 
established  in  the  face  of  Mademoiselle  de  Castres ;  a  sort 
of  jesting  which  pleased  neither  of  us,  and  which  we 
were  indisposed  to  attribute  to  the  thoughtlessness  which 
dictated  them. 

"  She  now  began  to  make  frequent  visits  to  her  grand- 
father, Anselm  de  Xeres,  who  was  become  an  old  man; 
and  doated  on  his  dimpled  and  smiling  grand-daughter; 
and  there  she  would  amuse  herself  with  a  thousand  freaks, 
some  of  which  Florence  and  myself  were  eye-witnesses 
of,  as  we  sat  in  our  balcony,  which  opened  from  my 
chamber,  and  almost  projected  over  a  part  of  the  river. 

"On  one  of  these  occasions,  she  dressed  her  grand- 
father  in  an  old  court  suit,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Marquis  de  Roquefort  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
stiff  with  gold  and  silver ;  and,  tying  his  hair  in  a  queue 
with  a  bag,  and  placing  his  sword  on  iiis  side,  she  hand 
ed  him  into  the  gallery  or  covered  Avalk  which  encircled 
the  first  story  of  the  farm-house,  where  she  tutored  him 
to  make  his  bows  to  us,  the  ladies  of  the  castle,  who  were 
plying  our  needles  in  the  opposite  balcony. 

"I  well  remember  a  conversation  which  passed  be- 
tween me  and  Florence  on  this  occasion,  and  could  re- 
peat it  word  for  word. 

"  On  seeing  Eglantine  and  her  grandfather,  we  both 
laughed  heartily,  and  undoubtedly  did  all  that  tlie  dis- 
tance would  admit  to  encourage  her  gambols.  But,  as 
she  led  the  old  man  off,  I  said,  'Well,  Mademoiselle,  and 
what  do  you  think  of  all  this?' 

"  She  smiled,  shrugged  up  her  shoulders,  and  said  no- 
thing. 

"  I  pressed  her  for  an  answer ;  and  she  then  said, 
*  All  this  is  very  well  for  Anselm  de  Xeres's  grand- 
daughter.' 
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"  'But  do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  really  wrong  oi 
imprudent  in  these  things?'  I  asked. 

"  '  Wrong- !  imprudent ! — these  are  hard  words,'  re- 
plied Florence.  '  Wliy  should  we  use  them  ?  Your  sis- 
ter is  a  pretty  little  thing;  why  should  we  find  fault 
with  her  ?' 

"  '  But  you  think  her  a  little  rustic,  do  not  you,  Flo- 
rence?' 1  asked. 

"'She  has  never  been  in  Paris,'  returned  my  confi- 
dant, '  and  she  is  A.nselm's  grand-daughter  ;  and  yet  she 
is  well  enough.  She  has  few  awkward  ways ;  she  might 
even  pass  for  a  second  Fleurette.  It  is  almost  a  pity 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  marquis,  and  entitled  to  an 
immense  dowry.' 

"  '  Immense  !'  I  said,  '  whence  is  it  to  come  ?' 

"  '  From  old  Anslein,'  she  said.  '  She  is  his  only  child, 
though  he  might  marry  again,  and  have  another  family. 
But,  setting  this  possibility  aside,  she  will  be  heiress  of 
multitudes  of  flocks  and  herds,  to  stores  of  wool  and  flax, 
with  barns  and  vineyards,  orchards  and  extensive  lands. 
And  then,'  added  she,  '  there  is  no  Salic  law,  no  deed  oi 
entail,  to  stand  in  her  way.' 

"  I  endeavoured  to  repress  a  sigh,  and  said,  '  But  do  you 
really  think  that  Eglantine  has  any  thing  of  the  peasant, 
that  she  has  any  thing  of  h-'r  mother's  family  about  her  ?' 

"'Why  should  you  ask  me?'  said  Florence;  'cannot 
you  see  yourself?  Was  it  not  but  yesterday  that  she 
went  off  to  Marguerite's  cottage  with  a  basket  of  cold 
pies  which  she  had  stolen  or  wlieedled  from  the  maitred' 
hotel — that  she  carried  it  herself,  although  her  maid  went 
with  her — and  that  we  met  her,  on  her  return,  with  the 
same  basket  filled  with  flowers  on  her  head,  which  she 
balanced  as  nicely  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to  carry 
eggs  to  market  ever  since  her  sixth  year  ?' 

'' '  I  remember  it,'  I  said  ; '  indeed,  how  could  I  have 
forgotten  it  ?  for  I  thought  I  never  saw  her  look  so  lovely 
as  she  did  at  the  moment  we  first  saw  her ;  for  the  branch 
of  wild  roses  which  hung  down  from  the  basket  was  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  charming  bloom  of  her  cheek.' 

" '  She  was  then  in  her  place,'  replied  Florence ; '  and 
every  thing  and  every  person  look  best  in  their  own 
place.    Some  persons,'  she  added,  glancing  at  me,  '  are 
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born  for  courts,  others  for  camps,  and  others  for  a  rural 
life.  Each  situation  requires  a  different  kind  of  talents :  but 
there  is  this  difference,  that  tliose  who  are  born  for  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  would  make  but  poor  figure!;' 
in  tlae  royal  presence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  fe- 
male who  could  shine  in  the  presence  of  majesty  would 
add  a  grace  to  a  crook  and  straw  hat,  and  to  a  basket  of 
flowers  borne  on  her  head,  which  the  country  person 
could  never  display.' 

'•'Then  you  really  think,'  I  asked,  'that  there  is  a  sort 
of  rustic  coarseness  about  Eglantine?' 

"'Not  more  than  might  be  expected,'  she  replied, '  con- 
sidering her  retired  education.' 

"  '  Still,  however,'  I  added,  '  still,  however,  you  think 
that  it  is  so  ?' 

"  '  Only  fancy  her,'  replied  Florence,  '  only  fancy  your 
little  wild  sister  at  court,  at  Versailles,  for  instance,  in 
the  presence  of  majesty,  laughing,  as  she  did  but  now, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  of  the  old  beau  which 
she  had  made,  and  courtesying  as  she  did  to  him  in  mock 
politeness ;  only  fancy  it.  Mademoiselle  Constance,  and 
then  tell  me  what  you  think.' 

"  '  But  she  was  at  play  just  now,'  I  answered. 
" '  Well  then,  watch  her  when  she  is  not  at  play.  We 
expect  your  cousin  Xavier  soon,  with  several  of  his 
young  friends:  observe  your  sister  in  this  company; 
and  if  you  do  not  detect  a  thousand  rusticisms,  I  shall 
say  that  you  have  not  that  delicate  tact  which  I  give  you 
credit  for.' 

"  Thus  terminated  our  conversation,  but  not  so  its  con- 
sequences. I  had  never  so  plainly  displayed  my  senti- 
ments with  respect  to  my  sister  at  any  former  time  be- 
fore Florence,  and  my  conscience  censured  me  for  having 
so  done  at  this  time :  I  was  therefore  dissatisfied  with 
myself,  and  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  had  done  wrong 
as  it  respected  Eglantine  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  wanted  some- 
thing to  reconcile  me  with  myself,  and  this  something  I 
desired  to  find  in  Eglantine's  conduct.  I  therefon;  be- 
gan to  search  eagerly  for  failures  in  her  behaviour,  that 
I  might  justify  my  censures  of  her ;  and  thus  I  was  pre- 
pared to  rejoice  in  her  blunders,  and  to  magnify  them. 
My  conduct  resembled  a  certain  man,  of  whom  I  have 
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somewhere  read,  who,  having  professed  great  joy  on 
hearing  that  his  neighbour's  son  was  hanged,  was  asked 
by  one  present  wherefore  he  was  so  glad,  and  if  the 
young  man  had  ever  done  him  an  injury.  '  No,  to  be 
sure,'  he  said,  '  never,  that  I  know  of:  but  I  always  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  turn  out  ill,  and  now,  you  see,  it  is 
come  to  pass.'  Accordingly,  I  had  intimated  that  my 
sister  was  an  ill-bred  little  peasant,  and  now  hoped  soon 
to  see  myself  justified  in  the  assertion. 

"  A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Xavier  arrived, 
and  brought  with  him  several  young  officers;  among 
whom  was  a  remarkably  pleasing  young  man,  the  younger 
brother  of  a  noble  house,  called  the  Comte  de  Perouse. 
Had  I  been  left  to  my  own  choice,  I  should,  no  doubt, 
have  preferred  the  Comte  de  Perouse  to  my  cousin  ;  but 
I  had  such  an  estimation  of  the  advantages  I  was  to  de- 
rive from  a  marriage  with  Xavier,  that  I  made  no  objec- 
tion to  my  father's  proposal,  that  it  should  be  celebrated 
within  a  month  after  his  arrival.  And  when  my  father's 
death  took  place,  an  event  which  happened  within  the 
first  year  of  our  marriage,  I  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  such  an  establishment  had  been  secured  to  me. 

"My  sister  was  exceedingly  affected  at  the  death  of 
our  father;  and  being  invited  by  her  grandfather,  and  not 
pressed  on  the  other  hand  by  me  to  stay  in  her  paternal 
mansion,  she  left  me  immediately  after  the  funeral  solem- 
nities were  performed,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  the 
farm,  some  of  the  apartments  of  which  were  newly  fur- 
nished and  beautified  for  her  accommodation. 

"My  sister  remained  single  till  the  year  of  mourning 
for  our  father  had  expired ;  after  which,  she  married  the 
Comte  de  Perouse,  who,  being  in  possession  of  a  very  small 
patrimony,  gladly  settled  in  the  house  with  his  lovely 
young  Comtesse  and  her  grandfather,  and  there  enjoyed, 
as  I  have  reason  to  think,  more  happiness  than  often  falls 
to  the  lot  of  man. 

"In  the  mean  time,  although  I  had  by  no  means  met 
with  a  devoted  husband,  I  was  not  unhappy  :  I  adopted 
my  own  pleasures,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  enjoy  them; 
and  my  husband  interfered  the  less,  because  my  habits 
w'ere  domestic  and  economical,  although  I  supported  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  family,  and  suffered  them  not  to 
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degenerate  from  their  former  magnificence.  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  needle-work,  and  delighted  in  onia- 
mentiiig  the  apartments  of  the  castle.  I  had  great  delight 
in  occasionally  giving  a  grand  entertainment  to  my  coun- 
try neighbours,  in  displaying  my  superb  equipage  in  the 
little  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  hearing  the  gossip  of 
the  country  from  my  friend  Florence  de  Castres ;  and  I 
possessed  at  that  time  so  little  relish  for  any  thing  bet- 
ter, and  so  much  indifference  to  all  other  things,  that  I 
never  regretted  the  frequent  absence  of  my  husband,  who, 
after  his  marriage,  became  more  devoted  to  a  military 
life,  and  often  acknowledged  that  he  felt  himself  more  at 
home  in  a  camp  than  in  his  own  house. 

"  I  must  now  pass  over  several  years  of  my  life,  which 
were  marked  by  no  other  special  events  than  the  births 
of  my  children  and  those  of  the  Comtesse  de  Perouse. 
Two  only  were  given  to  me  :  the  eldest,  a  son,  to  whom 
we  gave  the  name  of  Bertram,  is  the  present  Marquis  de 
Roquefort;  and  the  younger,  a  daughter,  my  ever-be- 
loved and  lamented  Agnace.  The  Comtesse  de  Perouse, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  many  children ;  some  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  but  a  large  proportion  of  this  charming 
family  are  still  living.  Her  eldest  son  was  called  Charles, 
after  his  father,  and  resembled  his  mother  more,  in  my 
opinion,  than  any  of  her  children.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  he 
was,  undoubtedly,  a  most  rare  instance  of  external  per 
fection  in  the  other  sex.  Oh  !  how  readily,  in  this  con- 
nexion, I  could  give  utterance  to  feelings  which  over- 
whelm my  heart  almost  to  distraction — but  I  forbear,  and 
proceed  with  my  narrative. 

"  While  our  children  were  in  infancy,  I  lived  on  no 
disagreeable  terms  with  my  sister.  We  did  not  often 
meet,  for  our  habits  were  dissimilar,  but  when  we  did, 
it  was  with  apparent  cordiality;  and  our  intercourse  was 
the  more  agreeable  from  the  presence  of  the  Comte  de 
Perouse,  whose  highly  polished  manners  always  kept 
me  and  my  companion  Florence  in  some  awe,  and  in  a 
degree  compelled  us  to  treat  his  lady  with  the  respect 
and  affection  due  to  her  birth  and  character.  In  short, 
his  presence  was  commanding,  and  kept  us  in  order, 
putting  a  restraint  upon  that  disposition  to  persiJUigc 
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which  was  so  prevalent  in  my  companion,  and  for  which 
I  had  so  high  a  relish. 

"  Old  Anselm  de  Xeres  died  when  his  eldest  great- 
grandchild  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  sincerely 
lamented  by  his  grand -daughter,  who,  with  her  husband, 
followed  him  to  his  grave. 

"Such  were  the  leading  events  of  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  my  married  life  and  that  of  my  sister;  during  which 
time,  we  always  lived  in  apparent  friendship,  which  was, 
undoubtedly,  more  cordial  on  her  side  than  on  mine,  for 
Eglantine  ever  retained  her  sincerity  of  character. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  there  was  a  free  intercourse  be- 
tween our  children,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  wherein 
they  did  not  meet.  Though  a  domestic  character,  Iwas 
a  careless  mother.  My  children  were  entrusted  to  a  tutor 
and  a  governess,  who  gave  them  their  lessons  at  certain 
hours,  but  relinquished  the  care  of  them  at  other  times 
My  son  was  naturally  of  a  violent  temper,  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  pride,  which  was  fostered  not  only  bj^ 
me,  but  by  Florence,  who  no  doubt  supposed  that  she  was 
gratifying  me,  and  successfully  accomplishing  her  own 
purpose,  when,  in  my  presence,  she  inflated  my  son^s 
mind  with  higli  ideas  of  his  birth  and  consequence  in 
society.  His  chief  delight  was  in  rural  sports,  in  climb- 
ing the  mountains,  and  pursuing  the  game  among  the 
wilds  and  over  the  heaths,  in  company  with  the  servants 
and  tenants:  in  consequence  of  which  he  left  his  .sister 
much  alone ;  and,  as  I  was  too  much  wrapt  up  in  my 
artful  companion  to  afford  myself  leisure  for  cultivating 
the  society  of  my  child,  it  could  not  be  wondered  at  if  she 
were  led  to  seek  companions  among  her  cousins. 

"My  Agnace  was,  from  infancy,  a  lovely  child.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  description  of  the  sort  of  beauty  which 
she  possessed.  The  rose,  the  lilly,  the  violet,  and  the 
tulip,  have  been  used  as  emblems  of  female  beauty  ;  but, 
were  I  to  compare  the  attractions  of  my  Agnace  to  any 
flower  of  the  field,  it  should  be  to  the  anemone,  which, 
as  the  poet  tells  us,  sprang  from  the  blool  of  the  dying 
Adonis. 

*  Still  here  the  fate  of  lovely  forms  we  see, 
So  Budden  fades  the  sweet  anemone ! 
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The  feeble  stems  to  stormy  blasts  a  prey,  .   fj* 

Their  fragile  beauties  droop  and  pine  away ; 
The  winds  forbid  the  flowers  to  flourish  long, 
Which  owe  to  winds  their  names  in  Grecian  song.' 

0  my  Agnace !  I  endeavour  to  sooth  my  misery  by  de- 
scribing thy  beauties,  and  attempting  to  place  thy  excel- 
lencies before  others.  But  the  effort  fails ;  the  flower  is 
faded  ;  and  the  sad  assurance  that  thou  art  lost  to  me  for 
ever  excludes  all  earthly  comfort;  the  balm  of  Gilead 
only  can  staunch  a  wound  like  this. 

"Charles  de  Perouse  had  from  infancy  selected  my 
little  Agnace  as  his  favourite  companion.  He  was  brave 
and  strong,  and  she  was  the  reverse.  She  was  timid,  and 
easily  depressed  ;  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  observe  the 
tear  on  her  cheek,  and  wipe  it  away.  At  the  period  when 

1  first  observed  this  action,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  six  years  of  age,  and  she  was  little  more  than  three. 
They  were  both  playing  in  the  room  where  I  sat  at  my 
embroidery  with  Florence.  She  had  fallen  down  and 
hurt  her  foot :  he  took  off  her  shoes,  rubbed  her  uncov- 
ered foot,  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  his  frock,  for  he  still 
wore  the  first  dress  of  childhood. 

"  When  tliey  were  a  few  years  older,  the  chief  delight 
of  this  youthful  pair  was  to  wander  together  in  the  charm- 
ing environs  of  the  castle,  to  lose  themselves  in  the  little 
valleys  of  the  mountains,  where  no  sound  vibrates  on  the 
ear  but  the  rush  of  waterfalls  and  the  murmur  of  the 
turtle-dove,  ajid  to  enjoy  renewed  pleasure  amidst  the 
thousand  grottos  formed  by  the  rocks  of  marble,  with 
which  those  lovely  hills  every  where  abound. 

"  I  indulged  the  prevailing  opinion  entertained  by  most 
careless  mothers,  that  so  long  as  their  children  associate 
only  with  those  of  their  own  degree,  no  harm  can  accrue 
to  them  from  such  intercourse.  My  dear  child  might 
have  suffered  by  such  neglect  on  my  part,  but  it  was  so 
ordered  by  Providence,  that  in  this  particular  instance, 
my  little  Agnace  was  uninjured  in  the  society  of  her  cou- 
sin :  but  this  safety,  humanly  speaking,  was  owing  more 
to  the  care  which  his  parents  had  taken  in  his  education, 
than  to  any  caution  given  by  me.  The  Comte  de  Pe- 
rouse was  a  truly  pious  nian,  and,  as  such,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  tliat  he  should  have  neglected  the  religious  in^ 
IIL  2   S 
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struction  of  his  children.  His  labours  to  benefit  Charles, 
as  afterwards  appeared,  had  been  blessed ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  my  sweet  Agnace  derived  most  of 
her  ideas  of  true  religion  from  the  intercourse  above  de- 
scribed. For  Charles,  it  seems,  had  certain  portions  of 
Scripture  given  him  for  his  daily  study ;  and  as  he  often 
devoted  the  hours  spent  with  Agnace  to  this  study,  he 
frequently  employed  her  to  examine  him  in  his  lessons, 
and  thus  led  her  to  a  more  serious  consideration  of  Scrip- 
ture than  she  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to 
make.  Independent  of  his  allotted  tasks,  the  young  de 
Perouse  was  a  lover  of  reading,  even  from  a  child  :  this 
induced  him  to  visit  the  old  library  of  the  castle,  which, 
in  my  time,  was  suffered  to  remain  much  neglected ;  and 
there,  having  found  a  ponderous  volume  of  romance  con- 
cerning the  Heroes  of  Roncevalles,  it  became  the  constant 
companion  of  his  Avalks  with  Agnace,  when  she  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  amid  that  very  line  of  hills  which 
had  witnessed  so  many  actions  of  those  renowned  per- 
sonages. 

"A  celebrated  writer  of  the  present  day  has  remarked, 
that  romance  is  less  injurious  to  the  harder  than  the 
softer  sex ;  and  this  may  well  be,  as  the  kind  of  feelings 
excited  by  such  productions  have  a  tendency  to  meliorate 
the  character  where  it  is  inclined  to  harshness,  and  to 
enervate  it  when  inclined  to  weakness.  The  present  age 
is,  however,  not  an  age  of  romantic  feelings;  the  state 
of  society  inclines  not  to  this  error;  and  our  present 
works  of  imagination  partake  very  little  of  the  eccentri- 
cities and  overstrained  yet  heroic  sentiments  with  which 
our  ancient  romances  abounded.  These  provinces,  how- 
ever, in  which  our  children  were  educated,  had  not  as 
yet  departed  so  far  from  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  and  ro- 
mantic times.  There  was  scarcely  a  character  of  modern 
taste  and  manners  among  us,  if  we  except  Florence,  and 
myself,  rendered  so  by  her  influence  ;■  although  it  may 
appear  marvellous  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  close  obser- 
ver of  life,  to  consider  the  degree  in  which  I  had  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  this  artful  woman,  and  to  what 
extent  she  had  rendered  herself  necessary  to  me. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  years  passed  on  Avith  little  varia- 
tion.   My  children  grew  up  about  me,  and  my  husband 
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at  intervals  returned  to  his  home,  but  always  appeared 
restless  when  with  us,  and  anxious  to  return  to  the  camp. 
When  Bertram  was  fifteen,  he  took  him  with  him  to  liis 
regiment,  where  he  purposed  to  initiate  him  in  military 
affairs ;  and  this  same  year  a  chasm  was  made  in  our 
little  circle  by  the  sudden  death  of  theComtede  Perouse, 
by  which  calamity  Eglantine  became  a  widow,  and  for 
a  season  she  appeared  inconsolable,  and  perfectly  incapa- 
ble of  rousing  herself  from  the  paralyzing  influence  of  so 
painful  an  event. 

"  I  was  not  so  insensible  as  not  to  feel  for  her  on  this 
occasion;  and  as  1  found  that  she  was  much  consoled  by 
the  presence  of  Agnace,  I  suffered  her  to  be  continually 
with  her,  and  thus  administered  further  opportunities  for 
her  associating  with  Charles,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther and  grandfather,  had  become  the  stay  and  support 
of  his  widowed  parent  and  the  younger  children. 

"  By  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Perouse,  whom  it  was 
impossible  not  to  honour  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian, 
and  whom  a  person  of  duplicity  must  fear  as  a  man  of 
great  discernment  into  character,  it  appears  that  a  re 
straint  had  been  suddenly  taken  away  from  the  tongue 
of  Florence,  who,  nr ;t  long  after  his  death,  began  to  lUter 
certain  insinuations  against  the  Comtesse,  for  whom,  it 
seems,  she  had  always  felt  that  kind  of  dislike  which 
low-minded  and  envious  persons  commonly  feel  for  their 
superiors. 

"  I  remember  the  occasion  on  which  this  feeling  first 
began  to  display  itself,  after  the  death  of  the  Comte.  It 
was  one  summer's  afternoon,  and  the  season  was  parti- 
cularly sultry.  I  was  sitting  with  Florence  in  my  own 
apartment,  which  opened  by  folding-doors  into  a  balcony 
which  hung  over  the  water.  The  doors  were  open,  and 
we  had  a  full  view  of  one  front  of  the  opposite  house, 
with  the  extent  of  gallery  which  extended  round  the  first 
floor.  For  some  time  we  heard  not  a  voice,  and  saw  not 
a  human  being  belonging  to  the  family ;  and  Florence 
reniarked  that  there  was  a  great  stillness  on  that  side  of 
the  house  since  his  death. 

'"Those  apartments  just  before  us  were  his,'  I  replied, 
'  and  that  balcony  his  favourite  spot.' 

" '  True,'  she  answered  :  '  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  wi 
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dow  cannot  yet  bring  her  mind  to  visit  this  her  husband's 
favourite  haunt.  But  time  does  wonders  in  drying  up 
the  sources  of  grief :  your  sister  used  to  have  a  wonder- 
ful flow  of  spirits,  and  great  elasticity  of  mind  ;  she  is  yet 
younj,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  she  will  console  herself 
by  and  by.' 

"  There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  which 
made  me  look  up  as  she  spoke ;  but  she  was  bending  over 
her  work,  and  I  could  not  perceive  the  expression  of  her 
countenance.  I  therefore  replied,  '  Undoubtedly  there 
is  no  grief  which  time  does  not  alleviate.  If  we  suffered 
in  continuance  what  we  feel  at  first  on  any  trying  occa- 
sion, life  would  become  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.' 

" '  Truly,'  she  answered ; '  for,  generally  speaking,  there 
is  no  grief  more  deep  than  that  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
an  affectionate  husband,  and  none  for  which  a  remedy  is 
sooner  found  by  a  rich  and  handsome  woman.' 

'"Why  surely,  Florence,'  I  said, '  you  do  not  think  that 
Eglantine,  with  her  eight  children,  will  marry  again  V 

" '  I  was  speaking  in  a  general  way,'  she  replied,  '  and 
by  no  means  with  a  view  to  the  Comtesse.' 

"  At  that  moment  a  door  opened  in  the  opposite 
house.  It  was  the  door  of  the  late  Comte's  apartment, 
and  Agnace  appeared,  leading  out  her  aunt,  who  seemed 
to  be  weeping.  There  was  a  sofa  in  the  gallery :  to  this 
Agnace  led  the  Comtesse,  and  they  sat  down  together. 
Eglantine  then  evidently  wept,  and  my  daughter  appear- 
ed to  be  consoling  her.  Though  so  remote,  I  fancied  that 
I  could  discern  every  change  in  the  well-known  counte- 
nance of  my  charming  daughter. 

" '  A  pretty  scene,'  said  Florence,  as  she  looked  on 
the  lovely  pair  ;  'but  I  am  rather  surprised  that  none  of 
the  Comtesse's  own  daughters  are  with  her.  However, 
I  presume  that  she  considers  Mademoiselle  Agnace  as 
already  her  own.' 

'"How  so?'  I  said. 

"  'She  is,  no  doubt,  assured  that  the  charming  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Roquefort  is  destined  for  her  son.' 

" '  What,'  I  said,  '  without  her  parents'  acquiescence  ?' 

" '  She  has,  probably,  no  idea  that  they  will  not  acqui 
esce,'  she  replied. 
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" '  At  any  rate,'  I  answered,  colouring,  '  the  thing 
should  be  ascertained  before  she  is  too  confident.' 

"  'She  probably  considers,'  returned  Florence,  'that  the 
young  people  are  equals  in  rank,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  parents  will  consent.' 

"'I  do  not  understand  how  she  can  think  so,'  I  an- 
swered ;  'for  the  daughter  of  a  Marquis  must  be  superior 
»  to  a  simple  Comte  :  and  it  ought  ever  to  be  recollected 
that  no  vulgar  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  my  children. 
However,'  I  continued,  '  the  marquis  will,  I  suppose,  ar- 
range this  matter ;  only  I  would  counsel  the  Comtesse 
not  to  be  too  confident.  Nevertheless,'  I  added, '  I  can  have 
no  objection  to  Charles,  for  he  is  all  that  a  mother  could 
desire  for  a  son-in-law.' 

"It  was  probable  that  Florence  had  now  found  out 
what  she  had  been  endeavouring  to  discover,  namely,  my 
sentiments  respecting  a  union  between  Charles  and  Ag- 
nace ;  for  she  immediately  turned  from  the  subject,  and 
asked  me  some  question  about  our  needlework ;  and  then, 
looking  through  the  open  door,  she  directed  my  eyes  to 
the  gallery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water.  Charles 
had  entered  it  at  that  moment ;  he  was  bearing  in  his 
arms  an  infant  sister;  he  brought  it  up  to  his  mother;  he 
held  it  to  her  to  kiss ;  and  then,  setting  it  on  my  daugh- 
ter's lap,  he  sat  down  by  his  mother,  and  took  one  hand 
of  hers  within  his. 

"Whether  this  action  of  her  son  reminded  her,  at  this 
moment,  too  pathetically  of  her  departed  husband,  or 
from  what  other  cause,  I  know  not ;  but  my  widowed 
sister,  at  that  instant,  became  so  affected  that  her  head 
sunk  against  the  breast  of  her  son,  and  she  seemed  al- 
most fainting.  He  passed  his  arm  round  her,  and  sup- 
ported her,  bending  over  her  with  an  air  of  the  tenderest 
compassion,  and  appeared  to  be  talking  with  her,  till,  by 
degrees,  she  lifted  up  her  head,  and  her  manner  became 
more  composed. 

"This  was  a  scene  which  might  have  touched  the 
hardest  heart,  and  surely  would  have  affected  mine,  had 
I  possessed  any  other  companion ;  but  the  comments  of 
Florence  wholly  destroyed  the  effect,  and,  like  the  chilling 
winds  of  the  north,  froze  the  very  tears  which  gushed 
2  S2 
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from  my  eyes,    *  Tis  well,'  she  said,  '  that  we  know  that, 
handsome  young  man  to  be  the  son  of  the  Comtesse.' 

" '  And  wherefore  ?'  I  hastily  asked. 

" '  I  have  been  thinking  how  a  stranger  would  interpret 
the  scene  before  us ;  for  the  Comtesse,  notwithstanding 
her  mourning  weeds,  looks  more  like  the  companion 
than  the  mother  of  the  youth.' 

"  '  And  pray,'  I  ask,  '  what  would  a  stranger  think  ol  , 
the  pretty  young  creature  on  the  right  hand  of  the  wi- 
dow? 

" '  O,'  replied  Florence,  '  we  will  leave  her  out  of  the 
picture  ;  she  is  one  too  many  in  the  group.' 

"  '  O,  Florence  !'  I  said,  '  you  indulge  in  a  dangerous 
kind  of  wit.'     But  I  smiled  while  I  wished  to  reprove. 

"'Before  you,  my  dear. friend,'  she  replied,  'I  say 
any  thing  which  comes  uppermost.  You  know  my 
heart,  and  I  know  that  you  will  not  misinterpret  my 
meaning.  I  love  you  and  all  that  belong  to  you :  to  you 
I  am  devoted ;  and  though  I  h^ve  smiled  at  the  scene 
before  me,  yet  I  love  and  honour  your  sister,  because  she 
belongs  to  you.' 

"  Time  softens  the  acutest  pangs,  and  heals  the  deepest 
wounds.  The  Comtesse  de  Perouse  was  now  at  the  head 
of  a  large  and  very  young  family.  It  was  necessary  for 
her  to  exert  herself.  She  did  so,  and  activity  brought 
its  own  reward  by  gradually  restoring  that  cheerfulness 
which  was  natural  to  her  character.  She  was  also  a 
woman  of  piety,  and  was  well  assured  of  the  everlasting 
happiness  of  her  husband  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  thoughts  of  a  second  marriage  never  entered  her 
mind. 

"  I  was  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  see  her 
during  this  period,  and  Florence  never  failed  to  make 
remarks  upon  her,  to  this  effect : — '  Are  not  you  glad, 
my  dear  friend,  to  see  your  sister  so  composed  ?  I  al- 
ways believed  that  she  possessed  much  strength  of  mind. 
It  would  have  consoled  the  poor  Comte  on  his  death-bed, 
could  he  have  foreseen  how  his  widow  would  be  support- 
ed under  her  trials.  The  Comtesse,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see, 
is  recovering  her  bloom.  She  appears  rather  like  the 
sister  than  the  mother  of  her  eldest  daughter.'  And  then 
again  she  would  say,  •  Did  your  sister  marry  from  affec- 
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tion,  or  was  it  a  match  of  convenience  1  The  Comte  cer 
tainly  loved  her  sincerely,  and  was  devoted  to  her.  I  al 
most  wonder  that  she  is  not  more  depressed  by  the  loss 
of  those  attentions  which  he  so  continually  paid  to  her ; 
but  minds  are  variously  formed.' 

" '  Why,  surely,'  I  said,  '  you  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  my  sister  did  not  love  her  husband  T 

"'I!'  she  would  reply,  'I  insinuate  such  a  thing  1 
Where,  my  dear  marquise,  where  is  your  usual  discern 
ment  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  have  the  most  sincere 
affection  for  your  lovely  sister  V 

"  While  things  were  in  this  state,  the  marquis  and  my 
son  returned  to  Roquefort,  and  remained  with  us  during 
the  whole  winter.  The  intercourse  between  the  families 
at  this  time  seemed  to  be  friendly,  although  much  con- 
versation passed  between  me  and  Florence  in  private, 
similar  to  that  of  which  I  have  just  given  a  specimf^n ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  I  began  to  feel  a  de- 
gree of  dissatisfaction  in  the  presence  of  the  Comtesse, 
which  I  never  before  experienced. 

"  However,  as  I  before  said,  every  thing  was  specious 
to  the  eye ;  and  my  husband,  who  was  an  upright  and 
honourable  character,  never  seemed  to  suspect  that  I 
was  not  as  sincerely  attached  to  my  sister  as  I  pretend- 
ed to  be. 

"  It  was  during  this  visit  of  the  marquis  at  Roquefort, 
that  Charles,  now  Comte  de  Perouse,  made  his  wishes 
known  respecting  Agnace ;  and  the  youthful  pair  were 
rendered  happy  by  receiving  the  parental  sanction  of 
their  intended  union,  which  it  was  proposed  should  take 
place  when  the  young  gentleman  was  of  age. 

"  I  cannot  precisely  say,  that  I  was  not  consulted  on 
the  occasion.  The  marquis  undoubtedly  mentioned  the 
matter  to  me  before  he  gave  his  consent ;  but  not,  indeed, 
until  he  had  made  up  his  own  mind  :  but,  as  I  had  no  ra- 
tional objection  to  make,  I  was  induced  to  acquiesce,  al- 
though i  certainly  wished  the  thing  to  be  otherwise,  yet 
I  scarcely  knew  why. 

"  The  thing,  however,  was  done ;  the  promise  made  to 
Charles,  and  imparted  to  Agnace  ;  and  all  within  the  pe- 
riod of  one  hour,  during  which  I  had  been  engaged  in 
my  husband's  apartment,  when   Charles  and  Bertram 
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were  present.  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  left  Florence  al 
her  embroidery  frame  in  my  room. 

"I  had,  by  degrees,  so  entirely  submitted  to  the  inflxi 
ence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Castres  ;  and  she  had  exercised 
what  she  called  her  rights  of  friendship  with  so  much 
vivacity,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  of  taking  any  step  of 
consequence  without  her  concurrence;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  felt  really  uneasy,  when  I  came  up  to  my  cham- 
ber and  found  her  colour  heightened,  and  displeasure 
marked  on  her  features. 

"  It  may  be  asked,  how  this  indigent  and  dependant 
person  could  have  obtained  this  power  over  one  in  my 
situation.  I  answer:  Because  I  had  hearkened  to  her 
flatteries,  and  made  her  the  depository  of  my  secrets.  I 
had  made  complaints  to  her  respecting  my  husband.  I 
had  entrusted  her  with  my  most  secret  thoughts.  I  had 
made  her  acquainted  with  all  my  hop^s  and  fears,  my 
jealousies  and  triumphs.  I  had  betrayed  all  my  weak- 
nesses to  her ;  and  I  dreaded  that  tongue,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  scourge  all  my  nearest  connexions  with  the 
utmost  freedom  even  in  my  presence.  And,  more  than 
this,  I  had  a  deep  and  unaccountable  dread  of  her,  which 
had  ]::toly  increased  upon  me  with  a  power  which  I 
could  not  describe,  but  which  others  no  doubt  have  felt 
who  have  suffered  their  affections  to  be  fixed  on  unwor- 
thy objects.  '  Where  may  you  have  been  so  long  Ma- 
dame V  said  Florence,  as  soon  as  I  was  seated ;  '  appa- 
rently you  have  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with 
the  marquis.' 

"  'And  wherefore  do  you  think  so,  Florence?'  1  asked. 

"  '  From  your  countenance,'  she  replied,  speaking  con- 
fidently, and  looking  me  full  in  the  face.  '  It  would  be 
strange,  if  I,  who  have  known  you  so  long,  could  not 
read  your  countenance.' 

"  I  fried  to  laugh,  and  answered,  '  I  never  doubted  your 
skill  in  physiognomy,  Florence.' 

"  '  Indeed  !'  she  replied  ; '  and  you  really  give  me  credit 
for  penetration.  And  pray,'  she  asked, '  what  might  have 
been  the  subject  of  your  discussions  ?' 

"  '  Suppose  it  should  happen  to  have  been  some  secret 
of  the  marquis's,  Florence,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
reveal  ?' 
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" '  Suppose,'  she  added,  with  a  laugh,  which  had  more 
of  malice  than  of  merriment,  '  It  should  have  related  to 
your  daughter's  marriage  with  Charles  de  Perouse  V 

"'And  what  then,'  I  said,  'would be  the  wonder?' 

" '  And  you  have  given  your  consent  T  asked  Flo- 
rence. 

" '  Have  you  any  objection  ?'  I  asked. 

"  '  I  have  not  been  consulted,'  was  her  reply  ; '  when  I 
am,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  give  my  opinion.' 

"'What  has  offended  you?' I  asked:  'you  look  dis- 
pleased ?' 

"  'By  no  means,'  she  replied;  you  are  at  liberty,  no 
doubt,  to  arrange  your  own  family.  The  ties  of  friend- 
ship are  but  imaginary  with  some  persons.  They  are 
but  ropes  of  sand  with  the  world  generally.  I  know  that 
I  am  enthusiastic,  irrational  on  these  subjects.  My  feel- 
ings for  you  and  your  family  are  of  that  kind  which  rea- 
son would  not  justify.  You  cannot  believe  that  I  have 
the  same  feelings  for  your  daughter  that  you  yourself 
have — I  cannot  expect — no,'  she  added,  '  no,  I  cannot 
expect  that  you  should  understand  this.' 

"  So  saying,  she  either  melted  into  tears,  or  made  me 
suppose  that  she  did ;  and  this  scene  terminated  with 
an  hysterical  affection  on  her  part,  and  many  exaggerated 
and  tender  expressions  on  mine. 

"After  this,  we  were  reconciled,  and  a  new  subject 
supplied  for  our  private  discussions ;  viz.  the  intended 
marriage,  with  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  among 
the  latter  of  which  she  enumerated  the  transfer  which 
she  foresaw  of  my  daughter's  affection  from  her  o^vn 
mother  to  her  more  lively  mother-in-law. 

" '  Lively !'  I  would  say  on  these  occasions ;  '  but 
Eglantine  is  not  lively  now.' 

" '  If  she  is  not,'  she  would  reply,  'have  I  not  already 
seen  the  sun  breaking  through  the  cloud  ?  have  I  not  al- 
ready observed  the  wonted  smiles  from  beneath  the 
widow's  veil  ?  O,  my  friend,  how  small  is  your  discern- 
ment ?  did  you  mark  her  at  such  and  such  times ;  where 
were  her  tears  on  this  and  that  occasion  ?' 

" '  But  would  you  have  her  always  weeping,  Florence?' 
I  said. 

" '  Here  again,'  replied  she,  '  I  am  reminded  of  my 
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false  notions  of  inviolable  constancy,  never-changing  af- 
fection, the  devotion  of  the  heart,  and  the  never-failing 
flow  of  tears.' 

The  news  of  the  parental  sanction  being  given  to  the 
union  of  Charles  and  Agnace  was  presently  conveyed  to 
our  good  old  Marguerite,  who  was  really  that  disinterest- 
ed friend  of  the  family  which  Florence  feigned  to  be. 
This  good  creature  had  grandchildren ;  but  I  scarcely 
think  that  she  loved  any  of  these  more  than  mine  and  my 
sister's  children.  Yet  she  had  her  favourites ;  these  were 
Agnace  and  Charles ;  and  she  was  so  delighted  at  the  in- 
tended connexion,  that  she  appeared  next  day  at  the 
castle,  and  came  up  to  my  apartment  to  congratulate  me. 

"I  dare  not  give  utterance  to  my  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, which  are  ready  every  moment  to  break  forth 
while  I  record  these  circumstances ;  I  would  rather  com- 
pel myself  to  relate  my  story  just  as  it  happened,  and  to 
point  out  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which  I  have  been 
shipwrecked,  without  permitting  myself  to  mingle  too 
ftiuch  on  my  own  painful  feelings  with  the  narration. 
The  tears  which  have  fallen  from  my  eyes,  as  I  have 
been  thus  engaged,  have  in  many  instances  blotted  the 
names  of  Agnace, — my  lovely  Agnace, — of  Charles,  of 
Eglantine,  and  Marguerite :  but  these  stains  will  not  ap- 
pear in  the  work  of  the  copyist,  and  my  aching  heart 
will  probably  have  ceased  to  beat  before  these  records 
shall  have  passed  into  other  hands. 

"  I  was,  as  usual,  sitting  alone  with  Florence  when 
Marguerite  came  in.  '  And  what,  my  good  Marguerite,' 
said  I,  '  has  brought  you  here  to-day  V 

" '  To  speak  of  the  good  news,'  she  replied ;  and  im- 
mediately commenced  the  subject  with  that  sort  of  viva- 
city for  which  my  countrywomen  are  celebrated.  She 
had  proceeded  for  some  time,  and  had  declared  her  de- 
termination to  throw  away  her  staff,  and  dance  at  the 
wedding,  when  Florence  interrupted  her,  and  said,  'My 
good  woman,  one  would  almost  think  that  you  were  a 
young  girl,  and  were  to  be  bride's-maid,  by  the  excessive 
joy  you  display.' 

"  Marguerite  was  the  only  person  in  the  family  who 
had  accurately  understood  the  character  of  Florence,  and 
had  I  been  guided  by  this  truly  wise  and  excellent  wo- 
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man,  I  had  never  fallen  into  the  snares  laid  for  me  by 
my  artful  companion.  The  good  nurse  had  never  been 
able  to  judge  with  any  thing  like  complacency  of  Flo- 
rence j  and,  as  she  was  no  courtier,  she  could  not  be  civil 
to  her  even  to  please  me :  hence,  when  addressed  by  Flo- 
rence in  this  manner,  she  affected  deafness ;  a  thing  which 
she  always  did  when  not  pleased ;  and,  moving  her  head 
nearer  to  the  lady,  begged  she  would  condescend  to  re- 
peat her  words  again. 

"  Florence,  who  disliked  Marguerite  quite  as  much  as 
she  was  disliked,  repeated  her  speech,  with  some  addi- 
tions. 

'"Did  you  say  that  you  wished  to  be  bride's-maid ?' 
said  the  nurse. 

"Florence  again  repeated  her  speech,  on  which  Mar- 
guerite, affecting  to  take  it  in,  said,  '  O,  now  I  understand 
you.  O,  you  would  have  me  dance  at  your  wedding, 
would  you  ?  Well,  and  I  should  do  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  provided — ' 

"'Provided  what?'  asked  Florence. 

" '  Your  husband  was  a  foreigner,'  said  the  nurse. 

" '  And  what  do  you  mean  by  that  V  returned  Flo- 
rence. 

"  But  Marguerite  was  deaf  again,  and  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  speaking  of  the  proposed  happy  alliance. 

"  Happy  alliance !  Ah !  it  would  have  been  happy — 
it  might  have  been  happy,  if :  but  I  must  not  antici- 
pate.    O,  my  Agnace ! 

"  In  the  beginning  of  that  same  summer,  my  husband 
and  son  left  home  again ;  and  then  we  were  soon  con- 
scious that  we  needed  that  influence  which  an  honour- 
able man,  of  whatever  degree,  always  diffuses  over  the 
minds  of  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters,  given  to  gossip 
and  low  intrigue. 

"  Soon  after  the  departure  of  my  husband,  I  went  with 
my  daughter  and  Florence  to  Bagneres,  under  the  pre- 
text of  benefitting  by  the  waters ;  for  I  had  lately  chosen 
to  suppose  that  my  health  was  delicate. 

"We  were  visited  at  Bagneres  several  times  during 
the  six  weeks  of  our  residence  there,  by  the  Comte  de 
Perouse;  and  there  my  Agnace  enjoyed  some  happy 
hours,  no  doubt,  with  the  object  of  her  most  warm  affec- 
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tions,  while  wandering  with  him  among  the  numerous 
Sources  of  pleasure  near  the  fountain  of  Thermales, 

"  We  returned  from  Bagneres  at  the  end  of  the  vin- 
tage. Charles  was  to  have  met  us  on  our  way,  but  he 
did  not  appear;  a  circumstance  which  evidently  caused 
much  uneasiness  to  Agnace,  and  some  entertainment  to 
Florence,  who  failed  not  to  hint  that  she  hoped  this  non- 
appearance of  the  Comte  was  not  owing  to  any  incon- 
stancy in  his  feelings. 

" '  I  have  no  suspicion  of  the  kind,'  replied  Agnace,  '  I 
esteem  the  Comte :  but  my  esteem  would  be  little  worth 
the  possession,  if  it  were  liable  to  vary  with  every  acci- 
dent.' 

"'You  are  displeased,  my  dear  Agnace  V  said  Florence. 

"' No,' replied  my  daughter,  'I  am  not;  I  have  been 
too  long  accustomed,  Mademoiselle  de  Castres,  to  your 
modes  of  expressing  yourself  respecting  your  friends,  to 
be  in  the  least  affected  by  them.' 

"  Florence  coloured,  and  Agnace  proceeded  ;  '  Young 
as  I  am,'  continued  she,  '  I  have  been  led  to  observe, 
that  there  is  a  way  of  speaking  of  our  absent  connexions, 
which  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  extinguish  every  cha- 
ritable feeling.  There  is  scarcely  a  human  being,  how- 
ever amiable,  whom  one  might  not  first  learn  to  despise, 
and  then  almost  to  hate,  by  the  indulgence  of  this  kind 
of  discourse;  and  I  have  therefore  not  unfrequently  made 
it  a  subject  of  prayer,  that  my  heart  and  tongue  might 
never  be  suffered  to  become  mutual  tempters  of  each 
other  to  such  a  practice.' 

"  '  Explain  yourself  a  little  further,'  said  Florence,  look 
ing  keenly  yet  steadily  at  her. 

" '  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Agnace.  '  Are  you  not 
aware  that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh  ?  The  heart  then  dictates  what  the  mouth  speaks, 
Mademoiselle  de  Castres  ;  and  it  does  more  than  this :  for 
when  the  tongue,  by  the  suggestions  of  an  evil  heart,  has 
spoken  unadvisedly,  it  endeavours  to  fur ni.sh  that  tongue 
with  excuses,  and  it  feels  an  exultation  when  such  ex- 
cuses are  provided  by  the  object  which  it  is  conscious  of 
having  injured,' 

" '  Mathematically  demonstrated !'  exclaimed  Florence; 
And  so  you  jJ  not  allow  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
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Uttering  with  the  lips  what  does  not  proceed  from  the 
heart  V 

" '  No,'  replied  Agnace,  '  I  allow  of  no  such  thing. — 
Doth  a  fountain  serid  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water 
and  bitter  ?  Can  the  fig  tree  hear  olive  berries  7  either 
a  vine,  fig's?  so  can  no  fountain  both  yield  salt  water 
and  fresh.''     (James  iii.  11,  12.) 

" '  Very  well !'  said  Florence.  '  But  what  is  the  object 
of  this  discussion?  for  whom  is  it  intended?  and  to 
whom  do  you  wish  to  apply  these  remarks  ?' 

"  '  My  remark,'  replied  Agnace,  'will  admit  of  general 
application.' 

'"And  particular  application  also?'  added  Florence. 

"'No  doubt,'  said  Agnace,  '  each  individual  of  our  fallen 
race  may  apply  it  personally.' 

"  Florence  gave  her  another  searching  look,  and  then, 
turning  to  me,  she  congratulated  me  on  having  a  daugh- 
ter who  possessed  so  deep  an  insight  into  the  human 
heart. 

"  It  was  very  late  when  we  arrived  at  Roquefort.  The 
first  inquiry  of  Agnace  was  after  her  aunt's  family :  but 
the  servants  could  give  us  no  further  information,  than 
that  the  next  day  was  the  feast  of  the  vintage ;  that  the 
Comtesse  had  given  permission  to  her  tenants  to  dance ; 
that  there  were  some  visiters  at  their  house ;  and  that 
the  Comtesse  had  sent  several  messages  to  the  castle  to 
request  my  presence  at  the  feast,  if  I  arrived  in  time. 

" '  O,'  said  Florence,  '  the  feast  of  the  vintage.  It  Avas 
in  the  beginning  of  the  vintage  that  the  Comte  died  last 
year.  Well,  the  widow  has  fulfilled  her  year  of  mourn- 
ing. We  cannot  say  but  that  all  has  been  done  decently.' 

"We  were  ascending  the  great  stairs  of  the  castle, 
while  Florence  uttered  these  words:  Agnace  did  not 
hear  them  ;  but  they  were  not  lost  upon  me. 

" '  You  would  do  well,'  said  Florence,  '  to  have  your 
daughter's  bed  prepared  in  your  closet:  you  have  no 
husband  or  son  to  protect  her  now ;  and,  no  doubt,  now 
that  the  father  is  dead,  and  the  mother  has  recovered  her 
spirits,  the  young  people  at  the  farm  will  not  be  under 
the  strictest  guidance.  I  therefore  think  that  you  can 
not  be  too  careful  of  Agnace.' 
•    " '  Surely,'  I  replied,  '  you  do  not  doubt  the  prudence 

III.  2  T 
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of  my  sister  !  and  her  eldest  daughter  is,  without  ques^ 
tion,  a  most  discreet  and  amiable  young  creature.' 

" '  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mademoiselle  Rosa 
mond,'  replied  Florence.  '  I  have  given  my  opinion 
merely  as  a  friend ;  and  you  are  at  liberty,  of  course, 
either  to  follow  it  or  to  reject  it.' 

"We  had  by  this  time  entered  the  range  of  my  apart- 
ments, where  we  found  preparations  made  for  our  sup- 
per. It  was  here  where  the  folding-doors  opened  into 
the  balcony.  Agnace,  on  entering  the  room,  had  stepped 
immediately  into  the  balcony,  and  was  looking  towards 
the  house  of  her  aunt.  Florence  and  I  followed  her.  It 
had  been  a  sultry  day,  and  the  cool  breezes  which  played 
upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water  were  particularly 
refreshing.  The  moonbeams  rested  on  the  whole  scene, 
and  shed  a  faint,  soft  light  on  the  surrounding  landscape, 
the  outline  of  the  old  turrets  of  my  sister's  house  being 
distinctly  marked  by  the  glow  on  the  horizon  in  the  back- 
ground, where  the  last  rays  of  day  still  lingered  on  the 
summits  of  that  range  of  the  Pyrenees  which  were  visible 
in  that  direction.  The  rippling  of  the  waters,  and  the 
distant  bark  of  the  watch-dog  in  the  court  of  the  farm, 
alone  disturbed  the  perfect  stillness.  Agnace  was  leaning 
against  the  parapet  of  the  balcony,  and  Florence  presently 
detected  the  silent  tear  which  was  stealing  down  her 
cheek.  '  Your  daughter  is  weeping !'  whispered  she  to 
me:  'she  is  vexed  because  she  can  see  none  of  the  Comte's 
family  this  evening.' 

" '  Vexed !'  I  replied ; '  and  cannot  she  exist  a  day  with- 
out some  intercourse  with  these  people  ?  I  now  plainly 
see  what  you  have  so  long  predicted,  namely,  the  entire 
transfer  of  my  daughter's  affections.' 

"  And  it  was  certainly  true  that  Agnace  loved  her  aimt 
more  than  she  did  her  mother;  but  there  had  been  no 
transfer  of  affections,  for,  though  ever  dutiful,  she  had 
never  loved  me  as  she  might  have  done,  because  I  had 
not  sought  her  love.  I  had  been  an  indolent  nurse,  a 
careless  guardian,  and  a  disagreeable  companion,  to  this 
my  lovely  and  only  daughter:  and  I  now  expected  to 
reap  grapes  where  I  had  planted  thorns,  and  figs  where 
I  had  planted  only  thistles !  On  the  other  hand,  my 
warm-hearted  sister  had  lived  only  for  her  husband  and 
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Children,  Their  happiness  and  good  were  her  perpetual 
object ;  and  even  now,  in  her  widowed  state,  she  would 
not  suffer  her  own  sorrows  to  embitter  the  young  days 
of  her  beloved  ones.  If  Agnace,  therefore,  loved  her  more 
than  she  loved  me,  it  was  but  the  natural  course  of  things 
for  though  the  affections  of  the  heart  may  and  ought  to 
oe  controlled  and  purified  by  religion  and  reason,  yet 
reason  and  religion  do  not  produce  effects  equally  benefi- 
cial and  extensive  upon  all ;  for  where  the  powers  and 
iffections  of  the  mind  have  been  previously  neglected  and 
unguarded,  the  character,  even  under  the  influence  of 
godliness,  will  shine  with  diminished  rays. 

"  The  last  expression  I  had  used  in  speaking  to  Flo- 
rence had  been  heard  by  Agnace :  on  which  she  hastily 
brushed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  turned  round,  but 
did  not  speak.  '  On  what  are  you  meditating,  Agnace  V 
I  said. 

'"I  was  thinking  of  my  aunt,'  she  simply  replied,  'and 
feel  almost  afraid  that  all  is  not  well  with  her.  Shall  we 
not  send  to  inquire? 

"  '  To-morrow  may  do  as  well,'  I  answered. 

" '  Supper  and  bed  is  what  we  must  think  of  now,'  said 
Florence.  'And  in  the  mean  time,  what  orders  shall  I 
give'  (addressing  me)  respecting  Mademoiselle's  sleeping 
apartment  V 

"  '  Do,'  I  answered,  '  take  the  trouble  off  my  hands,  and 
explain  the  arrangement  to  Agnace.'  So  saying,  I  with 
drew  to  my  chamber,  waiting  till  supper  was  prepared. 

"  Had  Agnace  been  trained,  from  infancy,  to  feel  en- 
joyment in  her  mother's  presence,  and  had  she  been 
taught  that  it  was  a  privilege,  at  any  time,  to  share  her 
bed,  she  would  now  have  heard  of  this  plan  witli  plea- 
sure. But  ah !  those  days  of  infancy  were  gone,  past 
'•ecovery  gone,  and  no  such  impression  had  been  made ; 
and  thus  had  her  natural  feelings  been  neglected. 

"  I  know  not  how  she  received  the  information  that  she 
was  to  be  enclosed  at  night  within  my  chamber;  but,  no 
doubt,  with  dutiful  and  discreet  self-command.  Never- 
theless, when  I  returned,  I  found  Florence  with  a  flushed 
complexion,  and  Agnace  looking  exceedingly  pale. 

"I  felt  myself  depressed  as  I  sat  down  to  supper;  on 
which  occasion  Florence  began  to  exert  tliose  powers  of 
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amusement  which  she  certainly  possessed  to  a  high  de- 
gree. The  subject  which  she  chose  for  our  conversation 
was  the  company  we  had  lately  left  at  Bagneres,  where 
multitudes  of  strangers  were  assembled  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions to  the  naiad  of  the  place.  She  talked  and  talked,  till 
insensibly  I  became  interested  and  amused ;  but  all  this 
while  not  one  smile  illuminated  the  features  of  Agnace. 
'  You  do  not  laugh,  Mademoiselle  V  said  Florence,  '  you 
do  not  even  smile?' 

" '  I  am  fatigued,'  replied  Agnace:  '  may  I  be  permitted 
to  go  to  rest  V 

"'Do  so,'  I  said,  'since  our  conversation  does  not 
amuse  you.' 

"  She  sprang  up  hastily,  and  was  moving  to  her  cham- 
ber, when  I  called  her  back.  '  You  do  not  kiss  me,  Ag- 
nace ?  you  do  not  embrace  your  mother  V  I  said. 

"  She  returned  to  me  ;  she  came  close  to  me ;  she  put 
her  arms  round  me,  burst  into  tears,  and  at  the  same  time 
dropping  on  her  knees,  '  Bless  me,  my  mother !'  she  said, 
'bless  your  child!  O,  why,  why  has  this  coldness  sub- 
sisted so  long  between  us  V 

"  I  could  not  but  be  affected  by  this ;  and  as  I  returned 
her  embrace,  'Agnace,'  I  said,  'don't  give  me  reason  to 
think  that  you  love  others  better  than  me.' 

" '  Ah,  mamma  !'  she  answered,  and  shook  her  head. 

" '  What  means  my  Agnace  V  I  asked. 

"  Her  gentle  eye  glanced  on  Florence,  and  she  said, 
'  Do  you  hold  it  impossible,  mammai,  that  the  heart  can 
contain  only  one  object  of  regard  V  Then  hastily  rising, 
she  kissed  me  again,  leaving  some  of  her  tears  on  my 
cheek,  and  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

"At  the  same  moment,  Florence  rose,  and  taking  up 
a  candle,  was  walking  out  of  the  room,  haughtily  pro 
nouncing  her  '  Good  night.' 

"  I  had  done  well  to  let  her  go,  and  to  have  taken 
no  cognizance  whatever  of  her  airs ;  but  I  called  her 
back,  and,  trembling  at  her  anger,  I  asked  her  what  had 
grieved  her  ;  and  those  arms  which  had  so  recently  em- 
braced the  lovely  Agnace,  were  the  next  moment  clasped 
around  this  dangerous,  most  dangerous  of  women. 

"Such  conduct  and  feelings,  evinced  by  me,  may  ex- 
cite astonishment ;  but  I  fear  I  may  appeal  to  many  as 
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proofs  of  such  bewitching  influence,  obtained  over  them 
Dy  an  artful  and  fascinating  woman,  in  whom  they  had 
reposed,  too  hastily,  the  confidence  which  is  due  only  to 
the  sincere  and  worthy:  the  pages  of  history,  the  secrets 
of  courts,  and  the  affairs  of  many  families,  if  known  by 
us,  would  disclose  and  illustrate  the  debasing  fact. 

"  Thus  closed  the  evening  ;  and  when  Agnace  came 
out  of  her  closet  in  the  morning,  she  found  me  in  my 
bed,  and  Florence  pouring  out  my  coffee  by  the  side 
of  it. 

"  Agnace  sat  down  with  Florence  without  being  bid, 
and  while  we  were  breakfasting,  a  note  was  given  to 
Agnace.  She  coloured  on  receiving  it.  It  was  written 
by  the  young  Comte,  but  was  very  short. 

'"And  what  says  Charles,  Agnace?'  I  inquired. 

"  '  How  does  he  excuse  himself  for  his  neglect  yester- 
day?' asked  Florence. 

"  '  The  old  shepherd,'  replied  Agnace,  '  fell  down  in  a 
fit  early  in  the  morning,  and  Charles,  instead  of  coming 
to  meet  us,  went  on  his  swiftest  horse  to  procure  assist 
ance  for  him.     But  he  is  now  recovered.' 

" '  And  you  are  happy  ?'  said  Florence.  '  No  more 
tears !' 

"  '  No,  not  quite  happy,'  replied  Agnace;  for  Rosamond 
has  sprained  her  ancle.' 

'"  O  what  a  misfortune !'  exclaimed  Florence.  'Would 
not  this  be  a  good  occasion  for  another  touching  scene 
like  that  of  the  past  night  ?' 

'"No,  no,'  replied  Agnace,  smiling,  and  looking  cheer- 
ful. '  However,  I  am  sorry  for  Rosamond,  because  she 
will  not  be  able  to  dance  to-night.  But  Charles  was  here 
this  morning,  and  you  saw  him.  Mademoiselle  do  Castres, 
and  told  him  that  we  had  a  particular  engagement  which 
would  prevent  our  receiving  him  if  he  called  after  break- 
fast.'    And  she  looked  inquiringly  at  her. 

"  '  I  gave  him  that  answer,'  she  replied,  'bj'^  the  order 
of  Madame  la  Marquise,  because  slie  wishes  you  to  keep 
yourself  quiet  this  morning,  that  you  may  be  fitter  for 
the  evening.' 

"Agnace  acquiesced  in  this  plan  without  a  murmur.  • 

"  In  the  evening,  we  crossed  the  little  river,  and  passed 
over  to  the  farm,  and,  going  through  the  garden  without 
•2  T2 
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seeing  any  of  the  family,  we  pi*oceeded  to  the  vineyards, 
which  lay  at  a  short  distance,  and  there,  on  a  green  plat- 
form beneath  the  shade  of  a  rocky  eminence,  we  saw  the 
party  assembled.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  richly  skirted 
with  trees,  while  a  clear  water,  which  fell  from  the 
heights  into  the  valley,  added  not  a  little  to  the  interest 
of  the  scenery. 

"  There,  on  the  grass  adorned  with  many  flowers,  sat 
the  Comtesse,  the  younger  part  of  her  children  being 
gathered  round  her,  while  some  of  the  elder  ones  and 
several  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  dancing  together ;  the  peasants  of  the  place 
were  there  dressed  in  their  holiday  garbs,  and  the  musi- 
sian  was  placed  on  a  kind  of  stage  in  the  centre  of  the 
dancing  parties.  In  another  part  of  the  rural  place  of 
assemblage,  a  simple  repast,  consisting  of  fruits  and 
cream,  garnished  with  flowers,  was  set  forth  beneath  the 
shade  of  several  tall  trees.  Near  this  were  gathered 
some  of  the  elders  of  the  village  and  household,  among 
whom  I  distinguished  the  venerable  Marguerite  and  her 
husband. 

"  The  moment  we  appeared,  Charles  was  at  the  side 
of  Agnace,  and  was  leading  her  to  her  place  in  the 
dance.  As  Florence  and  I  advanced  towards  the  Com- 
tesse, I  remarked  that  the  scene  was  gay  and  pretty. 

" '  True,'  she  replied  j  but  at  the  same  time  sighed. 

"  'Why  do  you  sigh,  Florence?'  I  asked. 

" '  I  am  thinking,'  answered  she,  '  of  the  poor  Comte, 
the  father  and  husband  of  some  of  these  now  assembled, 
and  I  have  been  calculating  that  it  is  now  scarcely  thir- 
teen months  since  he  was  committed  to  the  dust.' 

"  I  could  make  no  reply,  for  the  Comtesse  had  risen 
to  meet  us ;  but  the  ideas  which  Florence  had  suggested 
were  so  grating,  at  that  moment,  to  my  feelings,  that  I 
could  not  answer  the  salutations  of  my  sister  with  that 
agreeable  manner  which  the  circumstances  of  our  meet- 
ing seemed  to  require. 

" '  I  hope,'  said  Eglantine,  embracing  me,  '  that  you 
are  well,  dear  Constance  ?' 

" '  Perfectly  so,'  I  answered. 

"  '  But  you  look  so  serious  i'  said  my  sister ;  'I  trust  you 
aave  heard  no  bad  news  ?' 
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'* '  None,'  I  replied ;  but  I  felt  embarrassed. 

" '  That  is  well,'  returned  Eglantine.  And  being  at 
that  instant  addressed  by  some  newly-arrived  visiters, 
she  turned  from  me,  and  I  was  again  left  with  Florence. 

"  There  were  many  persons  present  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted.  Several  of  these  presently  joined  us,  and  Ave 
sat  down  at  some  distance,  to  look  at  the  dancers  and 
converse  with  each  other. 

"  At  length  Florence,  touching  my  arm,  directed  my 
attention  to  the  other  end  of  the  lawn,  where  the  Com- 
tesse  had  again  sat  down  with  her  youngest  child  on  her 
knees,  and  the  next  in  age  standing  by  her.  An  elderly 
lady  had  been  conversing  with  her,  but  she  was  moving 
away,  and  her  vacant  seat,  close  to  the  Comtesse,  had 
been  taken  by  an  exceedingly  fine  young  man,  who  was 
engaged,  apparently,  in  some  very  interesting  discourse 
with  her:  '  Do  you  see  that?'  said  Florence  in  a  whisper. 

" '  I  do,'  I  replied  ; '  What  can  it  mean  V 

" '  And  now,'  said  she,  '  he  bends  down  his  head  close 
to  hers.     What  can  be  the  subject  of  their  discourse  ?' 

"  We  still  looked  earnestly  at  what  was  passing,  and 
presently  we  saw  Sophie,  the  youngest  but  one  of  my 
sister's  children,  run  away  from  the  place,  and  hasten 
towards  the  old  nurse,  who  took  her  on  her  lap. 

"'Ah,' said  Florence,  'do  yo*!  see  that?  The  Com 
tesse  does  not  wish  the  child  i.>  hear  what  is  passing. 
Little  Sophie,  we  all  know,  can  bjth  see  and  hear.  Stay 
where  you  are,  Madame,'  added  s.  e,  '  and  I  will  go  round 
by  those  bushes,  and  endeavour  ti  find  out  what  all  this 
imports.' 

"  Florence  did  so,  and  I  continue^  in  conversation  with 
the  ladies  who  sat  by  me.   • 

"  In  the  mean  time,  one  set  of  tho  dancers  had  moved 
their  place,  and  by  this  means  had  eitirely  concealed  the 
Comtesse  from  my  sight. 

"  In  about  half  an  hour,  Florencr-  returned  ;  but  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  communication  :  we  were  sur- 
rounded with  company,  and  were  immediately  after- 
wards called  to  supper. 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
passed.  Charles  accompanied  us  home,  and  it  was  not 
till  Agnace  was  in  her  closet  that  I  could  procure  the 
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information  I  desired  from  Florence.  '  Well,  my  friend, 
I  said,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  after  Agnace,  'what 
have  you  heard  ?  what  have  you  seen  ?  Am  I  to  prepare 
myself  to  receive  another  brother-in-law '?' 

"  Florence  drew  her  chair  closer  to  mine,  and  then  told 
her  tale ;  which,  after  being  divested  of  all  amplifications, 
was  simply  this,  that  she  had  made  her  way  through  the 
trees  to  the  back  of  the  Comtesse's  seat,  and  that  she  had 
there  heard  very  strong  expressions  of  regard  proceed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  young  man,  which  were  received 
in  such  a  manner  by  my  sister,  as  to  occasion  his  most 
enthusiastic  acknowledgments;  that  these  expressions 
had  drawn  tears  from  the  Comtesse,  and  that  the  whole 
scene  had  been  concluded  by  the  gentleman  taking  her 
hand  and  kissing  it  with  the  semblance  of  the  utmost 
devotedness. 

'"And  you  really  think,'  said  I.  'that  the  widow  is  so 
absurd  as  to  favour  this  suitor,  who  is  young  enough  to 
be  her  own  son?' 

" '  I  do,'  said  Florence,  triumphantly ; '  and  do  you  not 
here  see  a  confirmation  of  my  conjectures  1  I  knew  how 
it  would  be  when  the  year  of  mourning  was  over. 
But  you  would  not  believe  me,  marquise — you  could  not 
believe  me.' 

"To  this  effect  we  conversed  for  a  long  time;  and, 
making  the  conjectures  of  Florence  our  foundation,  we 
did  not  retire  to  rest  till  we  had  built  upon  it  such  a  fa- 
bric as  few  gossips  are  capable  of  rearing  who  have  not 
a  large  portion  of  malignity  and  envy  in  their  compo- 
sition. 

"  It  was  one  hour  after  midnight  when  we  retired  to 
rest,  impatient  to  know  from  Agnace  the  name  of  this 
handsome  stranger  who  had  been  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation. 

"  In  the  morning,  when  Agnace  joined  us  at  breakfast, 
she  informed  us  that  this  young  man  was  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  the  family  of  Perouse,  and  was  denominated  the 
Baron  de  Montauban,  but  more  respecting  him  she  could 
not  tell  us.  Tliis  same  morning,  as  I  was  writing  to 
Bertram,  I  failed  not  to  relate  our  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  Comtesse ;  inserting  in  my  letter  some  of  tht 
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Witticisms,  on  the  inconstancy  of  widows,  which  had 
been  suggested  the  last  night  by  my  friend. 

"Two, days  passed  after  this,  during  which  this  se- 
cond marriage  of  the  Comtesse,  which  we  had  chosen  to 
fabricate  out  of  our  own  heads,  afforded  a  constant  sub- 
ject for  the  sneers  of  Florence.  On  one  occasion,  her 
sarcasms  were  so  plain,  that  Agnace,  the  gentle  and  sim- 
ple Agnace,  understood  them,  and,  with  more  spirit  than 
I  had  often  seen  her  display,  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Cas- 
tres,  how  she  could  venture  to  entertain  me  by  touching 
the  reputation  of  my  sister.  Florence  coloured  very  high 
on  receiving  this  reproof,  and  for  once,  perhaps,  felt  that 
she  had  proceeded  too  far ;  for  she  made  some  sort  of 
apology,  confessing  that  she  sometimes  allowed  herself 
to  speak  without  premeditation. 

"  Agnace  seemed  willing  to  take  the  excuse,  but  as 
soon  as  she  left  the  room,  Florence  remarked,  that  we 
must  be  careful  what  we  said  before  Mademoiselle  de 
Roqueforte  ;  adding,  that  her  devotion  to  the  family  of 
Perouse  rendered  her  wholly  blind  to  the  faults  of  every 
individual  belonging  to  it. 

"  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  very  day  in  which  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Castres,  had  received  the  above  rebuke 
from  Agnace,  that  we  were  visited,  unexpectedly,  by  the 
Comtesse,  who,  entering  with  her  usual  graciousness  and 
sweetness  of  manner,  though  I  cannot  but  suppose  that 
she  must  have  seen  and  felt  the  indifference  towards  her 
which  had  increased  in  our  behaviour  for  some  time 
past,  informed  me,  in  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Castres,  that  she  was  come  to  tell  me  some  news  which 
would  please  me,  as  it  had  done  her.  She  then  told  me 
(hat  her  daughter  had  been  solicited  in  marriage  by  a 
young  man  every  way  worthy  of  her,  viz.  the  Baron  de 
Montauban  ;  adding,  that  his  first  declaration  had  been 
made  on  the  evening  of  the  feast  of  the  vintage. 

"  I  was  so  confounded  at  this  information,  that  I  could 
not  look  at  Florence,  or  so  much  as  lift  my  eyes  from 
the  ground.  Any  other  woman  but  Eglantine  would 
have  thought  my  embarrassment  on  this  occasion  unac- 
countable, but  Eglantine  was  every  thing  but  suspicious. 
And  when  she  had  told  her  story  she  ckanged  her  subject, 
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and  began  to  say  something  to  Florence  on  her  needle- 
work, and  to  compliment  her  on  her  industry ;  passing 
speedily  from  this  theme  to  another,  and  telling  us  of 
the  affairs  of  her  farm  and  dairy,  her  bees  and  flocks : 
for  her  old  grandfather  had  inspired  her  with  a  relish  for 
these  innocent  pursuits.  'My  old  shepherd,'  said  she, 
'  is  becoming  very  infirm,  and  I  have  promised  his  place 
to  the  Baron  de  Montauban,  and  that  of  the  management 
of  my  cows  and  dairy  to  my  dear  Charles  and  your 
sweet  Agnace,  when  you  can  spare  her ;  and  then  I  think 
my  household  will  be  well  appointed  ;  for  Rosamond  has 
taken  charge  of  the  bees,  and  Eleanor  of  the  poultry, 
and  in  time  1  shall  have  an  office  for  all.  And  think  you 
not.  Mademoiselle  de  Castres,  that  we  shall  be  a  very 
busy  family  ?  Yes,'  she  added,  though  with  a  suppressed 
sigh,  '  and  a  happy  one  :  for  I  cannot  but  be  happy  when 
my  children  are  so.' 

" '  And  yet,'  said  Florence,  '  you  must  have-  some  sad 
remembrances?' 

'"And  some  sweet  hopes  to  balance  them,'  replied  my 
sister,  turning  aside  and  wiping  away  a  tear.  '  Yes,  Ma- 
demoiselle, I  have  some  sweet  hopes  also,  for  my  be- 
loved husband  placed  his  confidence  where  it  is  never 
placed  in  vain.'  Eglantine  then  audibly  sighed,  and 
could  repress  her  tears  no  longer ;  she  therefore  rose  in 
haste,  embraced  me,  and  a  moment  afterwards  was  in 
the  boat  which  was  to  waft  her  to  her  own  house,  leaving 
me  and  Florence  to  make  the  best  we  could  of  our  own 
mortified  feelings. 

''  For  my  part,  I  confess,  that  when  my  sister  left  me. 
I  was  so  thoroughly  confounded  and  ashamed  of  myselt 
that  I  could  not  speak  one  word,  and  a  silence  ensued, 
during  which  I  became  more  and  more  confused,  and,  no 
doubt,  should  have  been  long  in  recovering  myself,  had 
not  Florence  suddenly  broke  out  into  a  burst  of  merri- 
ment, saying,  '  This  is  excellently  well  done  indeed,  per- 
fectly well  got  up.' 

" '  What  can  you  mean  ?'  I  asked. 

"  '  Why,'  said  Florence, '  do  you  not  see  how  it  is  ?  The 
good  Comtesse  yiad  supposed  that  all  the  Baron's  profes- 
sions had  been  intended  for  herself,  and,  when  unde- 
ceived, she  has  judged  it  necessary  to  come  here  with  the 
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purpose  of  making  us  think  that  she  never  thought  of  the 
young  man  in  any  other  hght  than  as  a  husband  for  her 
daughter.' 

"  1  endeavoured  to  laugh  at  the  turn  which  Florence 
had  given  to  this  affair,  but  with  a  very  ill  grace.  I  was 
really  ashamed  of  myself  and  of  my  companion  ;  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  I  showed  I  was  so :  for,  from  this  time, 
Florence  never  brought  forward  the  name  of  the  Baron 
in  connexion  with  my  sister. 

"  Now  I  began  to  feel  an  indifference  towards  Florence 
which  I  had  never  before  indulged  ;  but  unfortunately, 
immediately  after  this,  I  became  ill,  and,  during  that  ill- 
ness, which  confined  me  to  my  bed  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  Florence  entirely  recovered  her  influence 
over  me,  and  made  me  feel  her  power  again.  For  I 
thoughtlessly  talked  to  her  without  reserve  of  family  mat- 
ters :  complained  to  her  of  my  husband,  who,  most  certain- 
ly, was  very  careless  of  me ;  explained  certain  ambitious 
views  I  had  for  my  son  ;  lamented  that  a  higher  match 
had  not  been  thought  of  for  my  daughter  :  and  ridiculed 
my  sister,  her  bee-hives,  and  her  flocks  and  herds;  and 
expressed  my  desire  to  go  to  Paris  and  see  a  little  of  the 
beou  monde  ;  in  short,  there  was  not  a  secret  of  my  heart, 
which,  at  this  time,  I  did  not  lay  open  to  this  dangerous 
woman. 

"  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  I  was  more  than  ever 
burdened  with  the  consequences  of  my  folly.  I  was  still 
in  a  state  of  convalescence,  when  Florence  one  morning 
came  into  my  room,  and  said,  with  much  exultation, 
'  Now,  my  dear  marquise,  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you.' 

'"  Of  a  pleasant  nature,  no  doubt,'  I  replied,  '  from  the 
expression  of  your  countenance.' 

"This  question  seemed  rather  to  make  her  recollect 
herself,  and  she  rejoined, '  I  don't  know  why  I  laugh  ;  but 
I  am  apt  to  do  so  when  agitated:  it  is  a  kind  of  nervous 
feeling,  I  believe.  But  the  Comtesse  your  sister,  my  dear 
marquise,  has  been  doing  so  silly  a  thing,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  smile  wheif  I  was  told  of  it ;  still,  I  am  very 
angry  with  her.  Yet  it  was  no  more  than  I  foresaw 
would  happen.  I  knew  that  she  was  a  woman  who  could 
not  conduct  herself  prudently  as  a  widow.' 

"  '  What !  has  she  re^iUy  been  imprudent  ?'  I  asked. 
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"'Yes,  really,'  said  Florence,  'extremely  so — ridicu 
lously  so.  You  shall  hear  it  all.'  And  then,  sitting  dovrc 
on  the  foot  of  my  bed,  she  told  me  a  long  story,  the  out- 
line of  which  was  this — that  the  Comtesse  and  her  chil- 
dren had  been  at  Pau  for  a  few  days,  a  thing  which  I  had 
known  before ;  that  the  Comtesse  had  there  met  with 
an  old  acquaintance  of  her  husband,  the  Vicomte  Dester- 
res ;  that  he  had  renewed  the  intercourse  with  the  fa- 
mily; that  the  Comtesse  had  invited  him  to  her  house 
without  considering  his  character,  which  was  extremely 
bad;  and  that  he  was  now  at  the  farm  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  whole  family.  '  And  yesterday,'  said 
Florence,  '  he  drove  out  your  sister  in  his  landau,  and 
is  profuse  in  his  compliments  and  attentions  :  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  has  a  view  to  her  dowry,  as  she  has  to 
be  a  sharer  of  his  title  and  distinctions  in  the  beau  moncle.^ 

"  'And  there  is  no  question  but  all  this  is  true,'  said  I, 
with  glee,  for  I  had  already  advanced  to  that  degree  of 
malevolence  towards  my  sister,  as  made  me  rejoice  in 
hearing  of  any  evil  respecting  her ;  and  I  had  brought 
myself  to  this  improper  feeling,  by  indulging  in  the  vi- 
cious habit  of  speaking  ill  of  her,  first  in  a  light  and  play- 
ful way,  and  then  in  a  serious  manner. 

"  During  that  day,  Florence  and  I  watched  our  neigh 
hours  as  with  the  eye  of  a  basilisk,  but  we  saw  none  of 
the  family,  though  we  once  heard  the  sound  of  laughter 
in  the  interior  of  the  house,  from  which  circumstance 
we  formed  very  hasty  conclusions. 

"Agnace,  during  my  illness,  had  been  often  at  the 
Comtesse's ;  but  this  day,  having  an  engagement  else- 
where, she  did  not  go.  Florence,  however,  had  her  spies, 
and  by  these  she  learned  that  the  Comtesse  had  walked 
in  the  avenue  with  the  Vicomte  for  near  an  hour  with 
no  other  company  than  her  two  youngest  children  ;  and 
that,  after  dinner,  she  had  sat  near  to  him,  that  is,  in  the 
next  chair,  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  was  address- 
ed by  him  more  than  once  in  a  tone  so  low  that  it  might 
be  almost  called  a  whisper. 

'•  The  next  day,  as  it  was  understood  that  I  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  entertain  company,  I  had  several 
visiters  :  these  were  ladies  of  distinction  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   It  was  natural  for  us  to  speak  of  the  Comtesse ; 
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and  shall  I  confess  my  wickedness,  (for  I  can  call  it  by 
no  other  name,)  shall  I  acknowledge  that  I  took  this  oc- 
casion to  insinuate  all  that  was  base  and  degrading  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  my  sister,  as  it  related  to  the 
Vicomte,  and  that  I  did  this  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, and  as  if  I  bitterly  deplored  the  errors  I  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  1 

"  The  tale  of  slander  presently  took  wing,  and  gathered 
strength  in  its  course ;  and  my  name  was  pleaded  in  con- 
firmation of  the  scandal.  My  heart  stung  me  immediate- 
ly for  what  I  had  done,  but  it  was  too  late :  the  wound  I 
had  inflicted  was  never  to  be  healed ;  and  the  uneasiness 
of  my  mind  was  so  apparent,  that  Florence,  after  our 
early  dinner,  and  to  divert  my  attention,  invited  me  to 
walk  out  with  her. 

"  Agnace  had  walked  that  morning  to  see  ^tlarguerite, 
and  had  not  returned ;  but,  as  she  often  stayed  some  hours 
with  the  venerable  woman,  I  was  not  uneasy  at  her  ab- 
sence. I  was  weak  from  my  late  illness,  and  could  only 
reach  a  little  elevation  just  above  the  castle,  and  not  far 
from  the  entrance  of  the  pass  from  which  some  part  of  the 
little  winding  path  which  led  to  the  cottage  might  be  ea- 
sily perceived.  On  this  elevation  was  a  convenient  seat 
formed  by  a  piece  of  rock  which  had  fallen  from  the  su- 
perior heights ;  and  there  I  sat  down  with  Florence  in 
that  sort  of  temper  which  inclined  me  to  find  fault  with 
all  I  saw  and  all  I  heard.  The  rugged  heights  through 
which  the  pass  was  cut  were  behind  me,  and  so  near  that 
I  could  lean  against  a  part  of  their  base,  and  before  me 
was  spread  a  region  so  charming,  so  various,  and  so  adorn- 
ed with  the  fresh  verdure  of  returning  spring,  that  one 
would  have  thought  it  impossible  to  have  looiced  upon 
it  without  enjoying  tranquillity  of  mind.  But  my  heart 
was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  most  malevolent  feel- 
ings, and  even  Florence  had  little  power  to  make  me  forget 
my  misery  even  for  a  moment.  Florence,  however,  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  my  low  spirits,  and  went  on  talking 
as  usual,  varying  her  subjects  with  no  small  degree  of 
ingenuity.  '  I  am  tired,'  said  I  at  length  to  her,  '  of  being 
always  shut  up  in  the  country  ;  I  am  resolved  that  I  will 
go  to  Paris,  and  introduce  my  daughter  into  the  world  :  I 
have  done  wrong  to  remain  so  long  at  Roquefort. 
III.  2  U 
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"  Florence  approved  the  idea,  and  recommended  me  to 
press  the  point  when  the  marquis  should  come  again  to 
Roquefort,  which  we  supposed  would  soon  happen,  as 
he  had  been  longer  absent  that  usual. 

"  This  visit  to  Paris  was  a  pleasing  subject,  and  we 
dwelt  upon  it  for  some  time ;  till  suddenly  we  distinguish- 
ed two  persons  moving  along  the  valley  in  the  direction 
from  Marguerite's  cottage.  These  Avere  Agnace  and 
Charles.  She  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  they  were 
moving  slowly,  like  persons  who  wish  to  protract  the 
time  in  each  other's  company.  At  length,  approaching 
a  water,  which,  gushing  from  the  rocks  above,  poured  its 
crystal  stream  over  the  pathway,  Agnace  sat  down  on 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  while  Charles  left  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  climbed  up  the  rocks  to  the  source  of  the 
stream,  from  which  he  presently  returned  with  a  wreath 
of  early  roses,  which  I  afterwards  saw  fastened  round 
her  hat.  For  some  time  he  stood  before  her  as  she  sat, 
and  then,  placing  himself  beside  her,  took  a  book  from 
his  pocket,  and  began  to  read.  All  this  was  indistinctly 
seen  because  of  the  distance ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  the 
book  which  these  young  people  had  chosen  for  their  stu- 
dies was  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  which  they  took  a 
delight  which  indicated  the  comparative  purity  of  their 
minds,  and  the  accordance  of  feelings  which  existed  be- 
tween them.  O,  my  sweet  Agnace !  how  brightly  dawn- 
ed thy  early  days !  How  happy  mightest  thou  have  been, 
had  thy  mother  been  worthy  of  thee !  But,  alas !  my 
Agnace  !  in  vain  do  I  now  lament  thee :  the  tears  that 
bedew  thy  grave  cannot  restore  thee. 

"  I  became  impatient  on  beholding  this  lovely  pair ; 
and  I  expressed  my  impatience  to  Florence,  saying  that 
I  wished  it  were  yet  possible  to  separate  them. 

" '  And  why  should  it  not  be  possible  V  said  Florence. 
*  Take  Mademoiselle  with  you  to  Paris,  and  she  may  see 
others  who  may  find  means  to  make  her  forget  the  son 
of  your  sister.' 

" '  The  son  of  my  unworthy  sister,'  I  said :  '  yes,  it 
shall  be  done  ;  and  you  and  I,  Florence,  will  prevail,  no 
doubt,  at  last.' 

"  I  then  returned  to  the  castle,  whence  I  sent  a  servant 
in  haste  to  tell  my  daughter  that  I  was  impatient  of  hei 
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long  delay ;  and  the  servant,  finding  her  seated  where  I 
had  seen  her,  brought  her  from  that  valley  wherein  she 
had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  which  she  was 
never  again  to  enter. 

"This  very  evening  we  were  surprised  by  the  return  of 
the  marquis.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  passed  through 
Paris  in  his  way  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  his  regiment  was  in  garrison,  and  had  left 
Bertram  there,  in  a  house  which  he  had  hired  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Place  de  Vendome. 

"  '  Then,'  said  I,  '  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  and 
Agnace  to  join  my  son  in  Paris  when  you  return.' 

" '  For  what,'  asked  he,  '  should  you  desire  to  go  to 
Paris  ?' 

"  '  For  a  little  change  of  scene,  and  in  order  to  let  Ag- 
nace see  a  little  of  the  world.' 

"  '  I  would  rather  she  should  see  it  after  her  marriage,' 
answered  my  husband  ;  '  but  we  will  speak  of  this  mat- 
ter at  another  time.' 

"  My  meetings  with  my  husband  were  not  always  the 
most  joyful  occasions,  for  we  had  learned  to  do  without 
each  other ;  but,  as  I  had  at  this  time  a  certain  end  to  ac- 
complish, I  endeavoured  to  make  myself  as  agreeable  to 
him  as  possible. 

"  On  the  morning  following  the  arrival  of  the  marquis, 
while  I  was  taking  my  chocolate  in  bed,  a  custom  which 
I  had  long  used,  Florence  came  into  my  room,  and, 
throwing  herself  on  a  chair, '  I  know  not  what  is  the 
matter  with  me,'  she  said,  'but  I  have  had  such  horrible 
dreams  as  I  never  before  experienced.  I  was  thinking 
of  your  journey  to  Paris,  and  I  had  the  most  strange 
apprehensions  respecting  it.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go 
with  you.' 

"  '  Wherefore  V  I  said :  '  do  you  suppose  that  I  would 
consent  to  be  separated  from  you  ?' 

"  '  No,'  she  answered  ;  '  and  yet  I  don't  think  that  I 
shall  go  with  you.' 

"  I  looked  earnestly  at  her :  there  was  a  wildness  in 
her  eyes  which  surprised  me,  and  a  crimson  suffusion 
in  her  complexion  which  alarmed  me.  I  asked  her  if  she 
was  well.  '  Yes,'  she  answered,  '  very  well,  I  believe  ; 
but  you  rather  surprised  me  yesterday  by  speaking  so 
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freely  respecting  your  sister  before  Madame  R .  Did 

you  not  know  that  she  is  intimate  with  her  V 

"  '  I  only  repeated  the  story  which  I  had  heard  from 
you  ;  1  did  not  exaggerate." 

" '  Well,'  returned  Florence,  '  you  did,  I  suppose,  as 
you  judged  right;  but  I  have  had  strange  thoughts  about 
this  conversation  in  the  night. 

'"You  seem,'  said  I,  'to  have  had  many  strange 
thoughts  last  night.' 

" '  Yes,'  returned  Florence,  '  I  feared  once  that  I  was 
near  suffocation.    Was  the  the  night  very  hot  V 

" '  Hot !'  I  replied,  '  no— cold.' 

'"Ay,  cold,'  she  answered,  'yes,  I  thought  it  very 
cold.' 

"  I  looked  at  her  again,  and  in  my  eagerness  to  under- 
stand her  I  spilled  my  chocolate,  on  which  she  laughed, 
and  then,  placing  her  hand  on  her  forehead,  complained 
of  a  headach,  and  retired. 

"  I  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon  all  these  strange  things, 
for  I  wished  to  see  my  husband  before  he  went  out,  and 
I  knew  that  he  would  be  impatient  to  reconnoitre  his  do- 
mains after  so  long  an  absence.  I  therefore  arose,  and 
dressed,  and,  having  had  a  short  conversation  with  the 
marquis,  returned  to  my  own  apartments,  where  I  sat 
down  in  my  usual  place,  expecting  every  moment  that 
Florence  would  join  me;  for  Agnace,  I  well  knew,  was 
with  her  father. 

"After  having  sat  a  short  time,  endeavouring  to  divert 
myself  with  my  needle-work,  one  of  my  women  came  to 
inform  me  that  my  sister  was  at  the  castle,  and  desired 
to  see  me.  She  had  scarcely  delivered  her  message,  be- 
fore Eglantine  entered.  Her  manner  was  serious ;  it  was 
evident  that  she  had  been  weeping.  She  came  near  to 
me  with  a  hurried  step,  and  stopping  short  a  few  paces 
from  me,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  seemed  unable  to  re- 
strain a  kind  of  hysteric  affection,  by  which  every  fea- 
ture was  distorted.  '  What  does  all  this  mean,  Eglantine?' 
I  said. 

" '  It  means,'  she  replied,  '  that  you  have  grieved,  and 
wounded,  and  sorely  afflicted  your  widowed  sister.  O 
Constance !  my  dear  Constance !  never,  never  could  I 
have  thought  it  possible  that  you  should  have  injured  me 
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as  you  have  done,  had  I  not  been  assured  you  have  done 
so  by  a  person  of  the  strictest  integrity.' 

"  She  then,  with  much  self-command  and  great  steadi^ 
ness  of  manner,  required  me  to  explain  all  I  had  heard 
and  reported  respecting  her. 

"My  conscience  condemned  me;  I  was  confounded, 
yet  enraged ;  and  my  feelings  at  first  wholly  deprived 
me  of  the  power  of  utterance.  I  hesitated,  stammered 
out  a  few  incoherent  sentences,  and  then,  bursting  forth, 
asked  her  how  she,  a  younger  sister,  and  in  other  res- 
pects an  inferior,  should  dare  to  come  and  catechise  me 
thus  in  my  own  house. 

"'By  the  right  of  a  )"ounger  sister,  dear  Constance, 
by  the  right  of  a  friend,  and  the  right  of  that  affection 
which  I  ever  felt  for  you.  Perhaps  I  may  have  been  im 
prudent  in  inviting  the  Vicomte  Desterres  to  my  house  • 
I  have  myself  had  some  apprehensions  on  the  subject, 
and  was  well  pleased,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  stay  longer  than  three  days.  He  left  us  this  morning, 
and,  as  my  son  was  at  home  the  whole  lime,  and  as  the 
Vicomte  was  a  friend  of  my  beloved  husband,  now  no 
more,  I  never  could  have  supposed  that  even  my  worst 
enemies  could  have  considered  this  visit  of  the  Vicomte 
in  any  other  point  of  view  than  as  an  act  of  common 
friendship — a  visit  which,  perhaps,  had  better  never  have 
taken  place.  But  that  you,  my  sister,  should  have  given 
such  a  turn  to  the  affair,  is  almost  incredible.  O  Con- 
stance! dear  Constance!  have  you  acted  in  this  instance 
like  a  sister,  or  like  a  Christian?  Even  granting  that  I  had 
done  wrong,  ought  you  not  to  have  counselled  me  apart? 
and  if  you  found  that  I  would  not  hearken  to  your  coun- 
sels, it  might  then  have  been  time  enough  to  expose  the 
faults  of  a  widowed  sister  in  the  ears  of  strangers.' 

"  In  this  part  of  her  discourse,  Eglantine  wept  bitterly, 
and  I  remained  silent  beneath  the  overpowering  conflict 
of  my  feelings.  Which  of  us  might  have  spoken  first 
again  I  know  not,  but  we  were  interrupted  by  the  abnipt 
entrance  of  Florence,  whose  disordered  head-dress  con 
veycd  the  idea  of  a  person  just  risen  from  the  bed  of 
sickness;  in  other  respeois,  she  was  dressed  as  usual. 

"  ft  was  a  large  room,  and  she  came  towards  us  with  a 
firm  step,  carrying  herself  particularly  erect,  her  hand 
2U2 
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being  raised  in  a  kind  of  menacing  form.  Never  shaE, 
I  forget  the  fierce  expression  of  her  countenance,  or  lose 
the  impression  of  that  frightful  wildness  of  her  eyes,  and 
the  angry  appearance  of  her  complexion.  It  was  like  the 
glare  of  some  devouring  flame  bursting  forth  at  midnight 
and  threatening  speedy  destruction.  Her  eyes  vrere  not 
indeed  fixed  on  me,  but  they  were  directed  with  fiery  rage 
at  my  sister :  for  the  moment  was  arrived,  though  the 
occasion  was  as  yet  unknown  to  me,  in  which  this  mis- 
erable woman  was  to  be  permitted  no  longer  to  dissem- 
ble, but  to  be  given  up  publicly  to  the  influence  of  those 
malevolent  passions  which  she  had  so  long  covertly  in- 
dulged. 

"The  Comtesse  looked  up  as  she  approached,  and 
ceased  to  weep,  but,  firm  in  conscious  innocence,  waited 
with  much  composure  till  she  should  speak. 

'"And  so,'  said  Florence,  (addressing  Eglantine,)  'you 
are  come  to  persuade  your  sister,  that  you  are  still  au 
afflicted  widow — inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  your  hus- 
band— dead  to  the  world — and  having  all  your  affections 
buried  with  the  father  of  your  children  V 

"A  horrible  laugh  terminated  this  address;  after  which 
she  stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  waiting  my  sister's  reply. 
Eglantine,  however,  made  her  no  answer;  but  rising, 
said,  '  Sister,  pardon  me  if  I  have  spoken  harshly;  let  the 
events  of  the  two  past  days  be  forgotten,  let  us  love  each 
other  as  in  former  times ;  I  know  that  I  am  hasty  and 
impatient,  but  I  soon  forget  an  injury,  and,  with  the  Al- 
mighty's help,  I  will  never  more  revert  to  what  is  past.' 
Thus  addressing  me,  she  stepped  forward,  and  was  offer- 
ing to  embrace  me,  when  Florence  seized  her  arm  and 
held  her  back :  '  Deceitful  woman !'  she  said,  '  why  seek  to 
embrace  one  who  has  ceased  to  love  you  V  And  then 
she  broke  forth  into  renewed  insults  with  a  vehemence 
of  manner  which  perfectly  confounded  me.  I  endeavour- 
ed to  check  her  several  times,  but  without  the  smallest 
success ;  and  I  was  indeed  so  much  confused  by  the 
truths  that  she  uttered  respecting  me,  and  my  feelings  and 
conduct  towards  my  sister,  that  I  could  not  exert  my 
self  as  I  might  otherwise  have  done.  My  sister  seemed 
also  equally  incapable  either  of  speaking  or  moving,  and 
we  both  stood,  the  one  on  the  one  side  and  the  othei 
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on  the  other  of  this  miserable  woman,  till  suddenly  her 
voice  became  thick,  her  complexion  varied  from  red 
to  livid,  and  from  livid  to  a  deathlike  paleness,  and  she 
sunk  in  strong  convulsions  on  the  floor.  The  shrieks 
which  my  sister  and  I  uttered  were  so  violent  that  they 
soon  brought  the  servants  round  us,  by  whom  the  un- 
happy woman,  still  in  strong  convulsions,  was  taken  up 
and  carried  to  her  bed.  Eglantine  hastened  to  her  house, 
and  presently  sent  back  her  shepherd,  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  was  well  skilled  in  medicine,  that  he  might 
give  some  immediate  assistance,  while  we  were  waiting 
the  arrival  of  a  physician  from  a  town  at  some  leagues 
distance. 

"  I  was  too  much  overcome  by  my  own  feelings,  to  be 
able  or  willing  to  follow  Florence  to  her  chamber.  I 
was  truly  terrified  at  the  state  in  which  I  had  seen  her, 
and  could  not  help  attributing  her  conduct  and  manners 
to  some  dreadful  disease  which  had  caused  sudden  de- 
rangement :  but  in  this  djerangement  she  had  evinced  so 
dreadful  a  spirit,  and  had  exposed  me  in  a  way  so  offen- 
sive, that  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  continuing  to  live  with 
her  on  such  intimate  terms.  Her  death  appeared  to  me 
a  most  desirable  event,  and  this  I  so  earnestly  wished  for, 
that  when  one  of  my  women  came  to  inform  me  that 
the  shepherd  had  bled  Mademoiselle  de  Castres,  and  that 
she  was  better,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  degree  of  re- 
gret. My  disgust  of  my  sister  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
increased  by  the  events  of  the  morning.  I  had  been  mor- 
tified, humbled,  and  brought  to  shame  before  her,  and  I 
felt  that  I  never  could  look  up  in  her  presence  again. 
'  She  must  despise  me,'  I  said,  '  but  I  will  not  be  despis- 
ed ;  I  would  rather  choose  to  be  hated.  And  she  would 
teach  my  daughter,  my  Agnace,  to  despise  me :  but  I 
will  prevent  this — Agnace  shall  never  enter  the  family 
of  Eglantine  if  I  have  power  or  art  to  prevent  it.' 

"  Thus  resolving,  I  sat  motionless  where  my  sister  had 
left  me,  and  in  one  short  hour,  duriiig  which  I  was  alone, 
suffered  the  pain  of  years. 

"  The  physician  had  arrived  before  the  marquis  and 
ray  daughter  returned ;  and  when  he  had  considered  the 
case,  he  informed  me  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  but 
that  her  complaint  would  prove  to  be  the  small-pox. 
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"  I  had  the  small-pox  in  infancy,  I  well  knew,  and  haa 
nursed  my  son  and  daughter  through  the  disease;  I  had 
therefore  no  well-grounded  fears  respecting  contagion. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  physician  express  his  apprehen 
sions,  than  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  avail 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  promote  my  wishes  of  carry 
ing  my  daughter  to  Paris.  As  soon  therefore  as  my 
husband  and  Agnace  came  in,  which  was  before  the 
physician  had  left  me,  I  began  to  act  upon  what  I  had 
planned ;  and  when  I  had  informed  him  of  the  sudden 
attack  of  Mademoiselle  de  Castres,  I  proceeded  to  say, 
that  out  of  the  house  I  must  and  would  go,  for  I  felt  that, 
if  I  remained  where  I  was,  I  should  certainly  take  the 
infection. 

" '  But  you  have  had  the  disease,  Madame,'  said  Ag 
nace. 

" '  And  you  nursed  your  children  through  the  com 
plaint,'  remarked  my  husband. 

" '  I  know  not,'  I  said,  '  whether  I  have  had  it  or  not , 
but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  I  shall  die  if  I  stay  here,  if  it 
be  only  from  terror  and  anxiety.' 

"  My  husband  and  daughter  both  reasoned  with  me, 
but  isi  vai;5 ;  and  at  length  it  was  decided  upon  that  we 
should  leave  the  castle  the  following  morning,  and  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  Paris.  My  husband  was  not 
brought  to  this  determination  without  much  persuasion  ; 
and  Agnace  received  it  with  a  degree  of  discomposure 
which  circumstances  did  not  seem  to  justify.  She  turned 
pale  as  death,  and  appeared  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  herself  from  fainting.  "When  left  by  the  physician 
and  the  marquis,  she  rose  in  haste  from  the  chair  on  which 
she  had  been  sitting,  and.  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
before  me,  'O,  my  mother!  my  mother!'  she  said,  'do 
not  yield  to  this  panic,  and  leave  your  friend  in  this  ab- 
rupt and  hasty  manner.  The  world  has  been  offended 
at  your  attachment,  but  it  will  be  more  offended  by  your 
forsaking  your  friend.  O  !  listen,  dear  mother,  for  once 
listen  to  your  child  !' 

'"Rise,  Agnace !'  I  said,  with  high  indignation.  'You 
insinuate  that  my  conduct  is  not  consistent :  but  what 
can  be  more  inconsistent  than  that  abasing  posture,  and 
those  insulting  words  V 
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" '  No,  my  mother,  I  will  not  rise,'  said  Agnace,  '  till 
you  consent  to  stay  and  take  care  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Castres.' 

" '  Do  you  desire  my  death,  Agnace?'  I  replied. 

'"You  have  had  the  small-pox,  dear  mamma,'  she  said, 
while  her  eyes  streamed  with  tears :  '  you  would  run  no 
risk  by  remaining  here.  O !  I  entreat  you,  hearken  to 
your  child,'  she  added,  (and  slie  clasped  my  knees  with 
her  lovely  arm,)  '  and  stay  with  your  poor  friend ;  or,  if 
not,  leave  me  with  her.  I  will  attend  her — I  have  no 
fears.' 

"  '  You  stay  !'  I  said.  '  Artful  girl ! — yes,  you  would 
willingly  stay,  I  doubt  not,  and  Charles  de  Perouse  would 
assist  you  in  your  labour  of  love.  You  change  colour ! — 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to  be  thus  detected  1  Rise  from 
your  knees ;  and  understand,  that,  though  you  may  de- 
ceive others,  you  cannot  deceive  your  mother.' 

"  She  arose  at  my  bidding,  and  her  face,  which  had 
Deen  pale  as  death,  was  covered  with  deep  blushes. 
'  You  are  ashamed,  I  see,  Agnace,'  I  said. 

" '  I  am,'  she  answered,  '  but  not '  and  she  hesi- 
tated. 

"  '  Not  because  you  are  detected  V  I  asked. 

" '  No,'  she  replied,  '  for  heaven  is  my  witness,'  and 
she  lifted  her  lovely  eyes  towards  heaven,  '  that  at  the 
moment  I  offered  to  stay  and  attend  Mademoiselle  de 
Castres,  I  had  not  a  thought  of  Charles.' 

"'Then  why  those  blushes?'  I  asked. 

"  'They  came  imbidden,'  she  answered,  'but  not  with- 
out cause.'     She  sighed  and  wept,  but  said  no  more. 

"  I  was  engaged  during  the  whole  of  the  evening  in 
making  preparations  for  my  journey,  and  Agnace  was  not 
with  me ;  neither  did  I  inquire  after  her,  nor  see  her,  till 
the  morning,  when  she  joined  us  at  our  early  breakfast, 
with  a  countenance  of  such  deathly  paleness,  that  her  fa- 
ther and  I  were  both  alarmed,  and  we  hastened  our  de- 
parture, in  hope  that  the  change  of  air  and  scene  might 
restore  and  enliven  her. 

"  The  unhappy  Florence  had,  as  I  learned  by  making 
the  inquiry,  a  miserable  night,  and  continued  to  rave, 
with  little  intermission,  from  midnight.  The  farce  which 
I  was  playing  would  not  permit  me  to  go  to  take  leave  of 
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her;  but  as  I  was  passing  along  the  gallery  to  descend 
the  stairs,  her  groans  reached  my  ears,  and  went  to  my 
heart.  I  never  heard  her  voice  again.  Dare  I  hope  that 
she  is  now  happy?  Oh,  miserable  Florence  !  Oh.  ill-fated 
intimacy !  would  it  had  never  been  ! 

"  Agnace  wept  bitterly  till  we  were  some  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Roquefort,  after  which  she  fell  asleep;  and  the 
extreme  heaviness  of  her  sleep,  notwithstanding  the  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage,  first  suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  she 
had  been  up  all  night  with  the  unhappy  invalid.  The 
suspicion  was  agony  to  my  mind,  for  it  filled  me  with 
fresh  reason  for  self-reproach ;  but  I  was  then  too  much 
hardened  in  sin  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
The  head  of  Agnace,  as  she  slept,  reclined  on  her  father's 
shoulder.  He  turned  to  her  with  a  look  of  tenderness, 
and,  placing  his  arm  round  her,  held  her  till  she  awoke. 
They  sat  opposite  me  in  the  coach,  and  presented  an 
affecting  scene,  which  has  since  forced  itself  upon  my 
recollection,  producing  reflections  of  the  most  painful 
nature. 

"  I  shall  not  say  much  of  our  journey  to  Paris:  in  pro- 
portion as  we  became  more  distant  from  Roquefort,  my 
spirits  rose,  and  Agnace  became  more  composed.  At 
Paris  we  found  Bertram,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  two 
years,  and  who  was  become  a  very  fine  youth  in  appear- 
ance and  manner ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  he  had  a 
lofty  and  unaccommodating  temper,  with  that  species  of 
sensitiveness  on  all  points  of  honour  which  disposes 
young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  every  occasion  of 
discord. 

"  On  the  day  succeeding  our  arrival,  we  received  let- 
ters from  the  south.  There  was  one  for  Agnace,  which 
was  not  perused  without  many  tears ;  and  another  from 
the  intendant  of  the  castle  of  Roquefort,  to  say  that  the 
disease  had  broken  out  in  Mademoiselle  de  Castres  with 
such  symptoms  as  placed  her  life  in  the  greatest  peril. 

"  I  will  not  do  myself  the  injustice  to  say  that  I  did  not 
feel  much  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter :  but  Bertram,  who 
was  present,  and  who  had  always  at  once  hated  and  de- 
spised poor  Florence,  soon  turned  my  better  feelings 
into  ridicule,  and  insisted,  that  I  should  amuse  myself 
with  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  and  endeavour  to  exclude 
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all  painful  sensations  by  the  introduction  of  pleasurable 
ones. 

'"That  plan  may  do  with  me,  Bertam,'  I  .said;  'but 
it  will  not  answer,  I  assure  you,  witli  Agnace.' 

"'What!'  he  observed,  'do  you  mean  to  say  that  she 
will  not  easily  be  made  to  forget  Charles  de  Perouse  ? 
Wait  a  little,  dear  mother,  wait  till  she  has  seen  some- 
thing better.  Your  ideas  of  female  constancy  differ  much 
from  mine,  if  you  suppose  that  Agnace  will  continue  to 
admire  De  Perouse  when  she  sees  some  of  our  first  and 
noblest  Parisian  youths  at  her  feet;  for  I  do  .not  doubt 
but  that  this  will  soon  be  the  case,  as  I  am  persuaded 
my  sister  Agnace  will  be  found  the  brightest  star  which 
has  appeared  for  months  in  the  hemisphere  of  fashion.' 

'"I  am  glad  that  you  think  so,  Bertram,'  I  answer- 
ed ;  'but  I  do  not  approve  your  ideas  of  female  incon- 
stancy.' 

"  '  I  judge  from  observation,'  replied  my  son.  '  The 
time  was,  when  I  should  have  said  that  nothing  on  earth 
could  have  separated  you  from   Florence  de  Castres : 

but' and  he  smiled  ;  then  turning  to  a  mirror,  busied 

himself  in  arranging  his  cravat. 

"  Bertram  had  always  been  my  favourite  child,  and, 
as  I  knew  that  I  should  be  dependent  on  him  in  the 
event  of  his  father's  death,  I  had  always  made  it  my  ob- 
ject to  secure  his  affection  to  myself:  for  my  selfishness 
was  at  that  time  excessive ;  and  if  this  feeling  does  not 
now  operate  so  powerfully  with  me,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  efficacy  of  grace,  by  which  I  have  been  led  to  feel 
and  lament  the  sinfulness  of  my  nature,  and  to  desire 
above  all  things  that  I  may  never  again  be  left  to  my 
own  propensities. 

"  By  the  suggestions  and  importunities  of  Bertram,  we 
were  soon  involved  in  all  the  gaieties  of  our  great  capi- 
tal, through  which  we  conducted  our  lovely  Agnace  as 
a  lamb  prepared  for  sacrifice,  and  adorned  with  garland.^ 
of  flowers. 

"  As  Bertram  had  foreseen,  she  was  soon  sought  in  mar 
riage  by  several  persons  of  superior  rank ;  among  whom 
was  one  who,  from  his  distinguished  birth,  superior  for- 
tune, and  estimation  at  court,  was  precisely  the  son-in- 
law  which  an  ambitious  mother  might  desire. 
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"  This  gentleman  was  the  Marquis  de  C ,  who,  not 

withstanding  the  little  encouragement  she  gave  him,  was 
so  fixed  in  his  attachment  to  my  daughter,  that  he  held 
out  every  possible  inducement  to  me  af)d  my  son,  to  in 
sure  his  success. 

"Not  one  of  these  suitors  of  Agnace  had  the  least 
chance  with  her  father,  for  he  dashed  their  hopes  at  once 
by  stating  that  his  daughter  was  already  engaged  to  an- 
other. But,  unfortunately  for  my  endeared  Agnace  and 
all  connected  with  her,  when  we  had  been  in  Paris  little 
more  than  two  months,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  us  ;  and 
then  my  son  contrived  to  renew  the  hopes  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  C ,  a  thing  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in 

doing  when  the  heart  of  a  lover  is  truly  devoted.  And 
who,  that  was  capable  of  estimating  character,  could 
avoid  preferring  my  Agnace  to  those  flimsy  persons  with 
which  the  gay  world  abounds !  for  she  was  a  true  Chris- 
tian, and  had  all  the  gentleness,  modesty,  courtesy,  and 
simplicity  of  that  character. 

"  But  I  should  have  said  that,  long  before  this  tmie,  we 
had  heard  of  the  death  of  the  miserable  Florence :  and 
what  affected  me  more  deeply  than  the  death  of  this  poor 
creature,  whose  tyranny  I  had  long  suffered  with  much 
impatience,  was,  that  my  sister  had  attended  her  to  the 
very  last,  and  had  endured  with  unwearied  patience  all 
the  loathsome  circumstances  attendant  on  this  disease, 
wholly  separating  herself  from  her  young  family,  lest 
she  should  convey  any  kind  of  contagion  from  the  cham- 
ber of  disease;  and  that  she  had  availed  herself  of  every 
interval  of  reason  to  bring  this  unhappy  woman  to  a 
knowledge  of  her  Saviour  and  to  true  repentance. 

"It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  truly  Christian  conduct  of  my  sister  would  have 
made  me  ashamed  of  my  evil  feelings  respecting  her :  but, 
alas !  by  giving  me  another  cause  for  admiration,  it  in- 
creased my  hatred  of  her ;  especially  when  I  considered 
that  it  was  more  than  probable  that  Florence  liad,  either 
in  delirium,  or  in  seasons  of  repentance,  laid  open  to  her 
the  subjects  of  our  former  conversations,  which  I  was 
most  anxious  she  should  not  know.  But  one  month,  oi 
more,  had  passed  since  I  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Flo- 
rence, and  mv  mind  was  then  too  full  of  ambitious  pros- 
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pects  for  my  cliildren,  and  schemes  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
to  permit  me  to  fee]  the  event  as  I  have  since  done. 

"  Things  were  in  this  state,  the  marquis  still  absent 
and  my  son  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  promote 

the  suit  of  the  marquis  de  C with  his  sister,  when, 

one  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  alone,  my  children  having 
rode  out  together  towards  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  my  ne- 
phew Charles  de  Perouse  unexpectedly  arrived.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  in  violent  agitation,  although  it  was  evident 
that  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  himself  and  to  accost  me 
with  some  appearance  of  cordiality. 

"  '  What !  Charles  de  Perouse !'  I  exclaimed,  '  and  at 
Paris !' 

"  '  Yes,  Madame,'  he  replied ;  '  I  am  come  to  Paris  with 
my  sister,  Rosamond,  who  is  lately  become  the  wife  of 
the  Baron  de  Montauban,  and  we  lodge  at  a  very  little 
distance  from  hence.' 

" '  Indeed.'  I  said,  with  great  coolness,  '  I  did  not  ex 
pect  that  this  marriage  would  taken  place  so  soon.' 

'"And  where,  Madame,'  said  he,  'is  Mademoiselle  de 
Roquefort?'  And  he  looked  round  him  impatiently. 
'Might  I  not  be  permitted  to  see  her?' 

" '  She  is  not  within,'  I  replied,  still  preserving  a  per- 
fect indifference. 

"My  indifference  seemed  to  irritate  the  young  man 
more  than  any  manner  I  could  have  possibly  adopted; 
and,  in  consequence,  after  various  struggles  with  himself, 
his  feelings  appeared  quite  to  overcome  him,  and  he 
caused  me  to  understand  that  he  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  measures  I  was  taking  to  separate  him  for  ever 
from  his  beloved  Agnace.  The  deep  groans  which  he  ut- 
tered would  have  melted  any  heart  but  mine;  he  even 
shed  tears  while  he  assured  me  that  his  soul  was  bound 
up  in  his  Agnace,  and  he  offered  to  take  her  without  the 
smallest  fortune.  '  O  my  aunt !'  he  said,  '  give  me  but 
my  Agnace ! — my  Agnace,  whom  I  have  loved  from  my 
tenderest  infancy — and  loved  without  a  rival — yea,'  he 
added,  '  and  must  love  till  death !' 

" '  And  well,'  I  answered,  '  well  you  may  love  her.  Do 
you  count  it  a  merit  to  have  selected  the  most  lovely 
young  woman  in  France,  and  one  who  is  your  superioj 
in  rank,  and  entitled  to  a  noble  dowry  ?' 
III.'  2X 
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" '  Oh,  aunt !'  he  replied  ;  '  and  this  from  you !' 

"'Yes,'  I  said;  'and  now,  since  the  time  is  come  for 
speaking  the  truth,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  alwaya 
thought  you  presumptuous  in  aspiring  to  my  daughter, 
and  only  regret  that  I  have  allowed  so  long  a  time  to  pass 
without  making  you  acquainted  with  my  opinion  on  this 
subject.' 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  answer  the  Comte  made  to 
this  speech,  for  he  was  driven  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  he,  undoubtedly,  not  only  used  some  very 
harsh  expressions,  but  insinuated  that  he  had  heard  me 
spoken  of  as  I  then  appeared,  but  had  ever  before  be- 
lieved that  I  had  been  misrepresented. 

"  '  Misrepresented,  Charles !  and  by  whom  V 

" '  It  matters  not,'  he  replied ;  '  sacred  be  the  memory 
of  the  dead  !  But  O,  my  Agnace  !'  he  added,  striking  his 
hand  on  his  forehead,  '  I  cannot,  will  not  part  with  my 
Agnace.  May  I  hope,  Madame,  that  you  will  tell  her 
I  have  been  here,  and  that  I  live  only  for  her  V 

" '  And  that  you  came  only  to  insult  her  mother  V  I 
replied.  'But  depend  upon  it,  De  Perouse,  you  would  do 
well  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  my  daughter,  for  she  has 
now  another  connexion  in  view,  and  one  much  more 
suitable  than  that  which  you  propose.' 

" '  'Tis  false,  Madame !'  he  replied,  almost  in  a  frenzy 
of  despair. 

"'Very  well,  sir,'  I  answered;  'what  more  can  you 
add  after  this  7  Since  you  cannot  behave  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  your  aunt,  you  must  permit  me  to  say  that 
I  can  no  longer  acknowledge  you  as  a  nephew.'  I  then 
walked  out  of  the  room  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
where,  as  I  stood  at  a  large  window  which  opened  into 
the  street,  I  saw  the  injured  young  man  leaving  the 
court ;  and,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  I  saw 
my  daughter  with  her  brother  and  the  Marquis  de  C- — 
enter. 

" '  I  had  been  considering  what  measures  I  should  take 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  intercourse  between  Ag 
nace  and  Charles,  and  was  still  unable  to  determine  on 
what  should  be  done,  when  the  young  people  came  in. 
My  children  instantly  perceived  that  I  had  been  agi- 
tated, and  Bertram  asked  the  occasion,  but  I  waved  a 
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reply;  and  as  the  Marquis  had  been  invited  to  dinner 
and  the  hour  was  at  hand,  I  sat  down  to  converse  with 
the  young  gentlemen  while  Agnace  changed  her  dress. 
I  expressed  a  hope  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  pleasant  ex- 
cursion. 

" '  The  day  was  fine  and  the  prospects  beautiful,'  re- 
plied the  Marquis;  'but  your  sweet  daughter,  Madame, 
had  a  cloud  on  her  brow :  she  seemed  to  be  offended  at 
my  joining  the  party,  and  plainly  told  me  that  I  might 
spare  all  trouble  on  her  account,  as  she  considered  her- 
self as  not  being  at  liberty  to  bestow  her  hand  on  any 
man  but  the  one  chosen  by  her  father,' 

" '  Upon  my  word,'  I  said,  in  high  displeasure  against 
Agnace,  '  she  treated  you  with  some  freedom  !' 

'"She  did  so,'  replied  the  Marquis;  'and  I  only  wish 
I  could  cease  to  think  of  her.' 

'"But  I  trust,'  I  said,  'that  you  will  not  give  her  up. 
Her  obstinacy  shall  be  overcome:  the  young  man  to 
whom  she  is  attached  is  unworthy  of  her ;  his  mother 
has  used  me  ill,  and  he  has  treated  me  with  the  greatest 
indignity.'  I  would  have  added  more,  but  the  entrance 
of  Agnace  compelled  us  to  change  the  subject. 

"Agnace  appeared  perfectly  composed  during  dinner; 
and  when  the  Marquis  addressed  her,  answered  with  ease, 
supposing,  no  doubt,  that  she  had  entirely  put  an  end  to 
his  expectations  respecting  her:  but  Bertram  appeared 
flushed  and  angry,  and,  while  forcing  himself  to  appear 
easy,  drank  a  much  larger  portion  of  wine  than  usual. 

"  About  eight  o'clock  the  Marquis  took  his  leave ;  and^ 
we  were  no  sooner  left  by  ourselves  than  Bertram  broke 
out,  and,  though  in  my  presence  and  his  sister's,  uttered 
some  of  those  imprecations,  which  are  too  often  in  the 
mouths  of  fashionable  young  men,  on  his  aunt  and  hei 
whole  family ;  adding,  '  I  am  sure  from  your  manner 
Madame,  that  some  disagreeable  circumstances  have 
arisen  from  this  quarter  since  the  morning.' 

"'You  have  conjectured  truly,'  I  replied;  and  then 
gave  him  the  account  of  Charles's  visit,  exaggerating  to 
the  utmost  all  that  had  been  rash  and  unadvised  in  the 
conduct  of  the  young  man,  and  adding,  that  his  mothei 
had  made  use  of  her  opportunities  with  Florence  de  Cas- 
tres  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  every  secret  of  my  heart. 
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"  As  I  proceeded,  Bertram  became  more  and  more  in- 
flamed, and  gave  utterance  to  his  passion  by  more  awful 
expressions,  while  Agnace  implored  me  with  tears  to  re- 
frain from  further  mention  of  these  subjects. 

"  '  And  De  Perouse  insulted  you  !'  said  Bertram,  '  and 
his  mean  mother  has  basely  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
your  secrets  !  By  heaven  !'  and  he  added  other  and  more 
daring  oaths,  '  I  will  make  the  man  who  can  insult  a  lady 
to  feel  that  he  is  not  to  do  so  with  impunity  !'  So  saying, 
he  started  from  his  seat ;  but  Agnace,  quick  as  thought, 
had  seized  his  arm,  and  was  imploring  him  to  have  pa 
tience,  to  take  a  moment  for  reflection,  and  to  hear  what 
she  had  to  say.  He  shook  off  her  hand,  and  called  her 
low-minded  and  base :  but  she,  falling  on  her  knees, 
clasped  her  arms  around  him,  and  would  have  drawn 
him  down  to  his  seat.  '  Hear  me ! — only  hear  me,  Ber- 
tram !  'tis  of  no  use  that  you  attempt  to  interfere  between 
me  and  Charles  de  Perouse,  for  here,  here  I  solemnly 
swear,  that  I  will  never,  never  marry  any  man  but  him  ; 
and  his  death,  no,  not  even  his  death  shall  separate  us  !' 

" '  Frantic  girl !'  I  exclaimed,  'hold,  hold  !  refrain  youi 
impious  oaths !' 

"  '  I  have  uttered  them,'  she  replied,  'they  are  registered 
in  heaven.  And  now,  Bertram,  do  your  worst :  but  no,  no, 
my  brother  !  do  not  let  your  anger  burn  against  the  friend 
of  your  childhood  !  O,  my  brother !  if  ever  I  was  dear  to 
you' She  would  have  added  more,  but  he  tore  him- 
self away,  and  rushed  from  the  room. 
.  "  All  this  was  but  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  left  me  no 
time  either  to  reflect  or  act. 

"  Bertram  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  after  him,  when 
Agnace  falling  into  a  deadly  swoon  on  the  floor,  demand- 
ed my  immediate  attention.  I  shrieked  aloud,  the  servants 
rushed  in,  they  lifted  Agnace  on  a  sofa.  We  bathed  her 
temples,  and  applied  volatile  spirits ;  after  which,  she  re- 
vived, uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  looked  around  her: 
but  seeing  me,  she  started  up,  and,  with  a  wildness  of  ex- 
pression which  terrified  me,  she  exclaimed,  '  Well,  have 
you  done,  barbarous  woman?  unnatural  mother! — Yet 
now,  now  !'  she  added,  springing  from  her  couch,  '  it  may 
not  be  too  late !  Stop  him  !  Stop  him  !  Hold  his  hand  !'  and 
was  then  hastening  towards  the  door,  when  my  female 
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servants,  clasping  her  in  their  arms,  prevented  her  from 
rushing  into  the  street  in  this  condition ;  and  being  thus 
restrained,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  seemed  to  recover 
herself  a  little. 

"  All  this  time  I  was  so  blinded  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion, that  I  actually  had  not  yet  foreseen  what  was  most 
likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  what  I  had  done,  in  allow- 
ing my  son  to  seek  his  cousin  in  such  a  state  of  irritation 
and  intoxication ;  neither  did  the  terrible  idea  occur  to 
me,  till  Agnace,  being  a  little  restored,  was  able  to  speak 
connectedly,  and  to  entreat  me,  without  losing  a  moment, 
to  send  after  Bertram,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  a  meeting 
between  him  and  Charles. 

" '  What  do  you  apprehend  V  I  asked. 

"  '  Murder !'  she  replied,  with  returning  wildness  ;  '  and 
then  }^ou  will  have  well  done,  in  forsaking  the  woman's 
part,  and  thus  acting  the  incendiary  in  your  own  house. 

" '  O  Agnace  !'  I  exclaimed,  with  horror,  '  and  this  from 
you  I' 

"  '  What  have  I  said  ?  What  have  T  done  ?'  and  she  put 
her  hand  to  her  forehead.  '  Have  I  insulted  my  mother? 
O,  my  reason  !  my  reason  !  Is  it  gone  for  ever  ?  Lay  not 
what  I  have  said  to  my  account,  O  my  God !'  and  she 
•i'ept  again,  at  the  same  time  imploring  me  to  send  some 
one  to  call  her  brother. 

"  '  I  was  by  this  time  thoroughly  terrified  :  the  idea  of  a 
duel  between  the  young  men  had  never  occurred  to  me, 
and  I  now  became  as  anxious  to  recall  Bertram,  and 
tranquillize  his  mind,  as  I  had  before  been  to  excite  him: 
I  therefore  sent  every  man  among  my  domestics  to  seek 
him. 

"When  this  had  been  done,  Agnace  became  more  calm, 
though  she  continued  to  weep  without  intermission. 

"  It  was  now  dark,  but  the  M'indows  were  left  open. 
Such  was  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  family,  that 
one  solitary  light  only  was  burning  on  the  table.  All  was 
silent  within  the  house  and  offices,  which  were  almost 
empty  ;  the  females,  with  the  exception  of  my  own  maid, 
having,  by  my  desire,  betaken  themselves  to  the  porter's 
odge,  to  be  ready  to  admit  Bertram  as  soon  as  he  should 
appear. 

"  Mv  maid,  whom  I  had  brought  from  Roquefort,  and 
2X2 
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who  had  been  long  in  the  family,  was  standing  by  Ag- 
nace,  and  was  holding  her  head  on  her  bosom  trying  to 
console  her  ;  and  I  sat  at  a  distance,  suffering  within  a 
short  space  of  time  the  troubles  of  years. 

"  It  was  then,  at  that  dreadful,  most  dreadful  period, 
that  I  was  first  convinced  of  the  long  course  of  sin  in 
which  I  had  indulged  ;  and  now  that  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  my  wickedness  began  to  appear,  I  was  filled 
with  a  degree  of  horror  and  remorse  which  admit  of  no 
description. 

"Till  that  miserable  moment  I  had  believed  myself  an 
exemplary  character,  a  self-denying,  economical,  and  do- 
mestic wife ;  but  I  was  then  occasioned  to  perceive  that 
the  individual  who  in  retirement  nurtures  uncharitable 
and  angry  feelings,  is  often  more  guilty  in  the  sight  of 
God,  than  those  trifling  or  profligate  characters,  whose 
errors  are  open  to  the  whole  world. 

"  Two  miserable  hours  passed  in  these  sad  reflections, 
during  which  time  the  sobs  of  Agnace  had  became  less 
audible,  and  I  liad  almost  hoped  that  she  had  fallen  asleep 
on  the  bosom  of  the  faithful  servant. 

"  At  length  the  clocks  of  various  steeples  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  announced  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  a  noise  was  heard  below.  Agnace  start- 
ed up,  and  uttered  a  faint  shriek;  at  the  same  instant, 
Bertram  rushed  into  the  room,  pale,  disordered,  and  wild, 
and  coming  up  to  me, '  Now,  Madame,'  he  said,  '  you  are 
revenged,  and  I  trust  that  you  are  satisfied.  And  would 
to  God,'  he  added,  as  he  ungirt  his  sword  from  his  side, 
and  threw  it  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  '  would  to 
God  I  had  also  died  !' 

"  Agnace  had  risen  as  her  brother  entered,  her  jFair  hair 
dishevelled  and  wet  with  the  water  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  her  temples.  She  had  stepped  swiftly  up  to  her 
brother,  and  stood  looking  at  him  with  a  fixed  and  dread- 
ful calmness  ;  and  when  he  uttered  these  words,  'Would 
to  God  I  had  also  died,'  she  turned  to  me,  and  said,  '1 
knew  it ;  I  have  long  known  it ;  I  have  been  long  pre- 
pared ;  it  has  been  working  on  to  this  for  many  long 
years,  and  now  it  is  complete.  I  well  knew  where  I 
should  keep  my  bridal  day  ;  but  you  will  not  be  present, 
mother ' 
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"  '  Agnace  !'  I  exclaimed, '  Agnace,  my  child !' 

"She  took  no  notice  of  me,  but  turned  to  Bertram. 
'  Brother,'  she  said,  '  I  would  have  spared  you  this  guilt, 
but  God  give  you  repentance  and  forgivesess.  And  now,' 
she  added,  '  finish  your  work,  take  up  your  sword  and 
shorten  the  hour  of  separation ;  the  time  for  lingering 
here  ;  for  I  must  go.' 

"  Bertram  was  unable  to  speak :  he  had  thrown  himself 
on  a  chair,  and  his  groans  were  more  dreadful  even  than 
the  unnatural  composure  of  Agnace.  I  would  have  taken 
his  hand,  but  he  drew  it  from  me.  'You  are  my  mother,' 

he  said,  '  else  I  could,' and  then  he  paused.     '  But  I 

was  mad,'  he  added  ;  '  I  was  intoxicated  ;  and  you,  my 
mother,  you  provoked  me. — But,  my  Agnace,  my  sweet 
Agnace!'  and  he  looked  with  ineffable  tenderness  to- 
wards her,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  embraced  her, 
but  recoiled,  as  if  unworthy. 

"Agnace  still  stood  in  one  posture,  becoming  more  and 
more  pale,  and  fixed  like  some  lovely  marble  figure.  At 
length,  heaving  a  deep  and  long-drawn  sigh,  she  fell  slow- 
ly back,  her  eyes,  which  were  directed  upAvards,  becom- 
ing, at  the  same  instant,  fixed  as  in  the  instance  of  a  dying 
person.  The  arms  of  her  brother  received  her  as  she 
fell,  and  I,  the  miserable,  thrice  miserable  mother,  stood 
a  silent  witness  of  this  terrific  scene. 

"My  unhappy  daughter  was  no  sooner  laid  on  the 
couch,  than  her  limbs  began  to  be  agitated  by  convulsive 
motions,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  physician.  Ber- 
tram still  held  her  as  she  lay ;  but  there  Avas  a  fixed  and 
dreadful  expression  of  sorrow  in  his  countenance,  Avhich 
I  could  never  forget.  I  again  addressed  him,  but  he  re- 
fused to  answer  me ;  and  when  the  physician  entered,  he, 
without  hesitation,  accounted  to  him  for  the  dreadful  con- 
dition of  his  sister,  by  informing  him  of  the  crime  he  had 
rashly  committed. 

" '  And  is  the  young  man  actually  dead,  sir  ?'  inquired 
the  physician. 

"  '  I  know  not,'  he  replied  :  '  I  left  him  fainting  and 

bleeding  Avith  his  companions,  Avhile  I  returned  to  boast 

of  what  I  had  done  where  I  thought  my  boastings  would 

be  acceptable  ;'  (and  his  fiery  eyes  were  fixed  on  me ;) 

and  vet  I  blame  no  one,  sir,  but  myself,'  he  added.    '  I 
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was  intoxicated ;  I  was  irritated.  I  went  out  to  seek  the 
Comte  ;  and  I  found  him  but  too  soon.  I  insulted  him ; 
I  drew  upon  him.  He  was  compelled  to  do  the  same  in 
self-defence.  I  wounded  him — I  believe  I  killed  him— 
murdered  him,  though  he  was  my  friend — my  brother. 
And  now  that  I  am  sobered,  that  my  unjust  anger  is 
evaporated,  I  am  left  to  the  effect  of  my  own  precipita- 
tion. I  shall  be  presently  seized  by  the  arm  of  justice, 
and  shall  be  condemned  to  death.' 

"This  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  shrieked  aloud, 
but  no  one  attended  to  me.  The  physician  was  giving 
directions  respecting  Agnace:  he  had  ordered  a  surgeon 
to  be  sent  for  to  bleed  her,  and  the  operation  was  per- 
formed during  a  stupor  into  which  she  had  fallen.  A  large 
quantity  of  blood  was  taken  from  her  before  she  opened 
her  eyes.  The  physician  and  maid  then  spoke  to  her, 
but  she  made  no  answer.  I  then  addressed  her  with 
every  endearing  epithet  I  could  think  of,  but  she  took  no 
notice.  The  physician  administered  a  cordial  to  her,  and 
desired  her  couch  might  be  taken  nearer  a  window 
which  opened  into  a  garden  which  was  flanked  by  the 
lofty  groves  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 

"  That  unhappy  morning  was  beginning  to  dawn,  and 
the  birds  were  commencing  their  flutterings  in  the 
boughs ;  the  gales  were  enlivening,  and  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  ;  but  my  Agnace  was  never  more  to 
revive  by  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air,  which  s^he 
was  wont  to  inhale  with  so  much  delight  on  the  acchvi- 
ties  of  her  native  hills. 

"  The  surgeon  was  gone,  and  the  physician  began 
earnestly  to  persuade  my  son  to  conceal  himself  from 
justice. 

" '  No  !'  said  my  son,  sternly ;  '  I  value  my  life  so  little 
now,  that  I  am  ready  to  give  it  up,  if  justice  requires.' 

" '  But  for  my  sake,  Bertram  !'  I  said. 

"  He  looked  down,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  '  For  your  father's  sake  !' 

"  He  looked  fiercely  at  me.  'Don't  mention  him,'  he 
said  ;  'we  should  have  thought  of  him  yesterday.' 

"Agnace  sighed.  We  were  a  little  withdrawn  from 
the  couch  and  returned  to  it  again  on  hearing  this  sigh. 
'  Sweet  Agnace,'  I  said,  '  are  you  better  ?' 
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"  '  My  father,  did  you  say  ?'  she  answered  ; '  my  poor 
father !  tell  him'— 

"  '  What,  my  child  ?'  I  asked. 

"  '  Tell  him,' — and  she  hesitated — '  tell  him  his  Agnace 
IS  happy  :  yet  not  happy.  Charles  was  a  Christian ;  how 
could  he  return  your  injuries,  Bertram?' 

" '  He  did  not,  my  iDcloved  Agnace;  he  did  not,  my 
sweet  sister  ;  the  fault  was  all  mine.' 

"  'Thank  God  !'  she  said,  lifting  up  her  lovely  eyes: 
'  but  O,  Bertram  !'  (and  she  looked  at  him,)  '  have  you 
quite  forgotten  God  V 

"  She  then  seemed  to  be  unconscious,  and,  closing  her 
eyes,  we  hoped  she  was  sleeping,  till  informed  by  renew- 
ed convulsions  that  this  repose  was  not  natural  and  re- 
freshing. The  phy-^ician  applied  other  remedies,  after 
which  the  convulsions  left  her,  and  she  became  tranquil ; 
but,  after  this  second  attack,  her  countenance  became  ap- 
palling :  death  appeared,  to  me,  to  sit  on  every  line  of  her 
lovely  face ;  yet  the  physician  gave  us  some  hope. 

"  The  morning  was  now  broken,  and  never,  perhaps, 
shone  on  a  more  miserable  family.  The  noble  counte- 
nance of  Bertram  was  scarcely  less  changed  than  his 
sister's,  and  the  disorder  of  his  dress  was  rendered  more 
dreadful  by  a  few  spots  of  blood  which  were  discernible 
upon  it.  '  And  will  you  not  resolve  upon  something. 
Monsieur  Roquefort,'  said  the  physician,  '  or  will  you 
empower  me  to  go  and  inquire  after  the  young  man 
whom  you  left  bleeding  in  the  street?  He  may  not  be 
dead ;  and  then  you  will  be  relieved  from  one  source  at 
least  of  wo.' 

"  While  we  were  hesitating  on  this  proposition,  (for 
Bertram  seemed  to  dread  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  his 
cousin's  death,)  we  heard  a  noise  below ;  and  the  next  in- 
stant, the  door  of  the  room  being  opened,  we  were  fixed  in 
amazement  by  the  entrance  of  young  De  Perouse  himself, 
pale  indeed,  and  having  his  arm  in  a  scarf,  but  far  from 
bearing  the  appearance  of  a  man  desperately  wounded. 

"  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  moment  when  the  two 
cousins,  rushing  into  each  other's  arms,  cancelled  all 
past  offences  by  one  cordial  embrace,  from  which  tliey 
did  not  relax  till  they  had  sworn  a  friendship  which, 
from  that  dav  to  this,  has  never  known  n  variation. 
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"  Then  all  might  have  been  well,  if  the  arrow  shoi 
from  the  envenomed  tongue  had  not  wounded  in  a  direc- 
tion where  it  had  least  been  intended.  But  I  bow  beneath 
the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  if  my  punishment  is 
only  to  be  coeval  with  this  life,  I  shall  have  reason  to 
praise  redeeming  love  through  all  eternity. 

"Bertram,  in  hastening  to  meet  Charles,  had  intercept- 
ed the  view  of  the  couch  where  Agnace  lay  from  De 
Perouse:  butno  sooner  had  this  cordial  reconciliation  taken 
place,  than  he  asked  for  Agnace,  and  was  directed  to  the 
spot  by  the  expressive  glances  of  every  individual  present. 

"  He  turned  pale  as  death  as  he  approached  the  couch, 
and  then  exclaimed,  with  an  expression  of  horror  such 
as  I  had  never  before  seen,  '  Oh,  my  Agnace  !  Can  this 
be  Agnace  V 

"At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
the  last  faint  glow  that  ever  reddened  those  lovely  cheeks 
was  diffused  over  her  countenance.  'Agnace,  my  be- 
loved !'  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of  tenderness;  '  my  sweet 
Agnace,  I  am  come.' 

" '  I  see  you,  my  beloved,'  she  answered ; '  I  have  been 
expecting  you  ;  we  shall  not  be  separated,  though  now 
we  shall  have  another  object  of  purer  and  holier  affec- 
tion.    My  heart  is  preparing  for  this  higher  love.' 

" '  My  lovely  one,'  he  said,  sitting  down  on  the  chair 
by  her  couch,  'I  do  not  understand  you.  "WTiat  has 
brought  you  to  this  state  ?  Was  it  terror  ?  Was  it  grief? 
Do  you  not  still  love  your  Charles  ?' 

"  '  Yes,'  she  replied,  trying  to  raise  her  head,  '  no  mor- 
tal ever  rivalled  you  in  my  affection.  I  may  say  it  now 
for  temporal  things  are  past.  It  was  you  that  first  led  me 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  now  constitute 
my  happiness,  as  we  walked  amidst  those  beautiful  val 
leys,  by  the  murmuring  streams.  It  was  there  you  taught 
my  infant  tongue  to  lisp  the  praises  of  the  Redeemer 
But  the  memory  of  my  native  hills  is  passing  from  my 
view  ;  and  new  scenes  of  glory  have  caused  the  past  to 
fade  away.  Do  I  not  now  behold  the  Everlasting  Hills  ?' 
She  then  made  a  new  effort  to  raise  herself;  on  which 
he  passed  his  arm  under  her  head.  Of  this,  however,  she 
seemed  unconscious ;  but,  clasping  her  hands,  and  then 
suddenly  relaxing  her  grasp,  her  head  sunk  back  on  his 
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arm,  and  she  expired,  leaving  her  mother,  her  brother, 
and  her  beloved  Charles,  incapable,  for  a  length  of  time, 
of  receiving  any  consolation. 

"  That  grief  and  terror  should  so  soon  have  deprived 
so  young  a  person  of  life  remained  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  the  physician,  till  he  ascertained  that  an  impor- 
tant blood-vessel  had  broken  within,  by  which,  in  fact, 
she  had  been  suffocated,  never  having  been  able  to  throw 
up  the  blood,  though  she  had  more  than  once  evidenced 
those  symptoms  which  attend  persons  who  are  burdened 
by  sickness. 

"  But  what  relief  could  it  bring,  although  thus  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  way  in  which  death  had  effected  its 
dreadful  work !  Our  Agnace  was  no  more  ; — this  unhappy 
truth  could  not  be  disputed  ;  and  I  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  death.  The  indulgence  of  my  own  evil  passions 
had  robbed  me  of  a  daughter,  and  of  such  a  daughter ! 
O,  my  Agnace !  my  lost,  my  lovely  one  !  But  now  my 
courage  fails  me ;  my  pen  refuses  to  record  the  scene 
which  followed,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  our  beloved 
one  was  really  departed,  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  sufferings 
of  her  affectionate  father. 

"  I  must  needs  hasten  over  the  remainder  of  my  story. 
After  the  death  of  my  invaluable  daughter,  my  husband 
refused  to  be  reconciled  to  me.  I  therefore  withdrew  to 
a  house  he  possessed  in  Pau,  and  there  have  lived  as  a 
widow  to  this  day,  though  twenty  years  are  passed  since 
the  remains  of  my  lovely  child  were  committed  to  the 
dust  in  the  funeral  vault  at  Roquefort. 

"  The  Marquis  and  Bertram  continued  to  pursue  the 
profession  of  arms  till  within  the  last  ten  years ;  at 
which  time  they  returned  to  Roquefort,  where  my  son 
was  united  to  Sophia,  the  only  daughter  who  was  then 
unmarried  of  my  sister.  This  amiable  young  lady  used 
her  influence  so  effectually  to  produce  a  reconciliation 
between  me  and  my  husband,  that  he  consented  to  see 
me  at  Pau  a  little  before  his  death,  (for  he  is  now  no  more,) 
and  we  were  then  cordially  reconciled. 

"  My  son  has  been  blessed  with  four  sons,  and  a  second 
Agnace  has  at  lengtli  been  granted  to  the  family ;  and 
their  infant  daughter  promises  to  bloom  with  all  the  ex- 
ternal beauties  of  my  long-lamented  offspring. 
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'  Charles  de  Perouse  has  never  forgotten  his  Agnace, 
nor  ever  formed  a  second  attachment.  After  the  dread- 
ful scene  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  widowed  mother, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  console  her,  to  educate 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  iiis  dependents. 

"  My  sister  was  long  before  she  could  endure  to  see  me 
after  the  death  of  Agnace,  who  was  so  greatly  beloved 
by  her  :  but  time  having  worn  away  all  painful  impres- 
sions, she  now  frequently  visits  me,  and  her  warm  heart 
glows,  I  have  reason  to  think,  as  formerly,  with  tender 
affection  for  her  only  sister. 

"  I  have  never  again  visited  Roquefort ;  but,  through  the 
divine  mercy,  and  in  a  life  of  rehgious  seclusion,  I  have 
obtained  some  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  I  dare  not  endan- 
ger it  by  the  review  of  scenes  so  dear  and  fascinating  to 
me.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  behold  the  Pyrenees  from  the 
window  of  my  old-fashioned  mansion,  which  is  situated 
iust  without  the  walls  of  the  venerable  palace  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Navarre.  It  is  not  here  that  the  mountains 
have  their  greatest  elevation,  or  that  their  sno^vy  summits 
seem  to  pierce  the  clouds  ;  but  it  is  here  that  they  have 
the  greatest  variety  in  their  forms,  and  the  beautiful  lake 
which  spreads  at  their  feet,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  charms 
of  the  prospect. 

"The  remejTibrance  of  time  past  among  these  hills,  of 
my  visits  with  my  sister  to  the  cottage  of  Marguerite,  and 
the  gambols  of  my  infant  children  in  their  early  days, 
often  impress  me,  as  I  view  the  lovely  prospect  before  me : 
filling  me  occasionally  with  bitter  remorse  ;  but  as  these 
painful  reflections  are  connected  with  the  pleasing  hopes, 
inspired  by  redeeming  love,  which  are  afforded  to  me. 
they  are  the  means  of  diffusing  a  tender  melancholy  ovei 
my  heart,  and  of  making  me  more  eager  for  that  time  in 
which  faith  and  hope  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  fruition 
of  everlasting  glory." 

When  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  concluded  her  history 
of  Agnace  Roquefort,  she  explained  to  her  young  people 
the  lesson  which  they  were  to  learn  from  the  sufferings 
of  the  marquise,  and  her  deserved  punishment.  "  We  all. 
my  dear  children,"  added  she,  "  kijovv,  that,  as  Christians 
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it  becomes  us  to  forgive  others  their  trespasses  as  we  would 
hope  to  be  forgiven,  and  there  are  none  here  present  who 
would  not  look  on  an  act  of  revenge  with  horror ;  and  yet, 
who  among  us  is  guiltless  of  the  sin  of  resenting  petty 
affronts,  or  of  allowing  ourselves  to  indulge  an  uncharita- 
ble feeling  towards  our  neighbours,  whenever  they  ap- 
pear less  devoted  to  our  service,  or  less  attentive  to  pay 
us  the  respect  to  which  we  think  we  are  intitled  ?  Fe- 
males especially  are,  I  believe,  disposed  to  inflame  and 
irritate  each  other  against  their  neighbours  by  empty 
and  unmeaning  gossip,  which  takes  place  too  often  when 
the  fingers  are  plying  the  needle.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  literary  conversation  in  society,  and  the  very  great 
difficulty  which  is  found  of  amusing  large  parties,  and 
even  smaller  ones,  from  which  professedly  worldly 
amusements  are  banished :  for,  in  instances  of  a  mixed 
society,  of  different  ages  and  sexes,  (allowing  each  indi- 
vidual to  be  pious,)  religious  conversation  is  apt  to  de- 
generate either  into  flatness  on-the  one  hand,  or  asperity 
on  the  other ;  and  if  the  leader  or  head  of  the  company 
is  not  endowed  with  very  rare  and  peculiar  talents  for 
promoting  suitable  conversation,  such  meetings  are  sel- 
dom agreeable,  and  still  more  seldom  profitable." 

The  young  ladies  agreed  with  this  remark,  and  asked 
the  lady  of  the  manor  if  she  could  propose  any  thing 
which  could  be  substituted  in  society  in  the  place  of  the 
cards  and  dancing,  which  the  religious  world  had  rejected. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  replied,  that  many  substitutes 
might  be  adopted,  were  young  people  properly  educated : 
"  but,"  added  she,  "  this  is  a  difficult  subject ;  and  as  I 
am  not  now  prepared  to  give  my  opinion  upon  it,  I  will 
defer  it  to  another  occasion.  At  present  I  would  satisfy 
myself  by  endeavouring  to  impress,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  upon  your  minds,  the  sin  of  that  unprofitable  and 
injurious  gossip,  in  which  our  sex  are  too  much  disposed 
to  indulge :  to  say  the  least  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  a  waste 
of  precious  time ;  but  it  is  often  productive  of  more  bane- 
ful consequences,  in  the  degradation  of  character,  and 
in  the  destruction  of  all  the  principles  of  domestic  and 
of  individual  happiness." 

The  lady  then  called  upon  her  young  people  to  join  hei 
in  prayer, 

III  ^  Y 
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Prayer  on  the  Subject  of  Forgiveness  of  Injuries. 

"  O  Saviour  of  Mankind  and  Prince  of  Peace,  who, 
through  the  sacrifice  of  thyself  once  offered,  hast  restored 
peace  to  a  fallen  world ;  grant  unto  us  that  charity  which 
IS  greater  than  faith  and  hope.  Enable  us  continually  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  as  we  are  polluted  ourselves,  so  also 
are  our  fellow-creatures  ;  and  that  no  intercourse  can  be 
carried  on  with  them,  without  mutual  occasions  of  offence. 
Enable  us,  therefore,  O  blessed  Redeemer,  to  forgive  as 
we  would  be  forgiven;  and,  whereas  an  uncharitable 
spirit  is  apt  to  arise  in  our  hearts,  give  us  grace  to  resist 
the  first  motions  of  unkindness  which  may  be  felt  towards 
our  neighbours.  Help  us  to  acknowledge  the  danger  and 
sin  of  such  feelings,  and  place  a  restraint  on  our  tongues 
to  prevent  the  utterance  of  any  unkind  expression.  En- 
due us,  blessed  Lord,  with  that  knowledge  which  may 
lead  us  to  be  thankful  for  the  smallest  act  of  kindness ;  and 
impress  us  with  the  conviction  that  even  oi  these  we  are 
not  worthy.  Divest  us,  O  blessed  Lord,  of  that  selfishness 
which  is  inherent  in  our  fallen  nature,  and  which  mixes 
itself  even  with  our  religious  duties.  O  deliver  us  from 
a  party  spirit,  and  make  us  more  and  more  anxious  for 
thy  honour,  and  zealous  only  for  thy  glory.  Let  it  be  the 
constant  subject  of  our  thoughts,  not  so  much  how  we  are 
treated  by  our  neighbours,  as  in  what  manner  we  may 
best  promote  their  happiness  and  comfort,  and  how  we 
may  devote  our  time  and  talents  to  their  service  and  thy 
glory.  Thus  enable  us  to  await  the  time,  when  true  Chris- 
tians shall  be  for  ever  one,  and  no  disunion  shall  be  found 
among  thy  members. 

"  To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  glory  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen." 
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